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PREFACE. 


The  present  edition  of  this  Handbook  is  the  result  of  several 
years’  careful  inquiry  carried  out  during  a  long  residence  and 
much  travel  in  various  parts  of  the  countries  described.  The 
work  is  still  in  plan  and  foundation  the  Handbook  prepared 
by  Sir  George  F.  Bowen,  but  has  of  necessity  been  considerably 
modified  to  meet  present  requirements.  Nearly  200  pages  have 
been  added  to  the  visible  bulk  of  the  book,  but  an  accession  of 
space  scarcely  less  has  also  been  obtained  by  abridgment  or 
excision  of  unimportant  matter. 

A  large  amount  of  new  and  practical  information,  useful 
to  Travellers  in  the  Levant,  will  be  found  in  this  edition ; 
while  among  other  additions  may  be  specially  mentioned  the 
numerous  notices/  of  the  Mediaeval  History  of  Greece,  a 
subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  Englishmen,  but  one  hitherto 
totally  neglected  in  all  guides  to  Greece,  Foreign  as  well  as 
English.  Another  neglected  subject,  here  for  the  first  time 
introduced,  is  the  Natural  History,  including  the  Geology, 
of  Greece.  Other  new  features  are  the  enlarged  form  and  new 
matter  of  the  general  and  special  Introductions,  the  entirely  new 
description  of  Athens,  the  catalogues  of  Greek  Museums,  the 
detailed  accounts  of  the  latest  discoveries  at  Olympia,  Mycenae, 
Epidaurus,  Tegea,  Delphi,  Delos,  Dodona,  etc. ;  and,  finally, 
the  copious  references  to  the  best  and  newest  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  English  and  Foreign,  on  each  of  the  topics  treated.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  additions  may  materially  increase  the  practical 
utility  of  the  Handbook. 

Some  apology  is  due  to  the  reader  for  certain  irregularities 
in  the  spelling  of  Bomaic  and  Turkish  words.  These  anomalies, 
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from  which  scarcely  any  work  on  Levantine  subjects  is  exempt, 
cannot  be  defended ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  readily  be 
excused  by  such  readers  as  have  had  personal  experience  of  the 
difficulty -of  the  subject. 

The  Editor  is  fully  conscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  work 
to  its  objects,  but  as  the  result  of  conscientious  and  unsparing 
labour,  guided  by  long  experience  of  the  country  described, 
trusts  that  it  may  yet  fulfil  its  main  purpose.  It  is  further 
hoped  that  what  is  good  in  the  book  may  be  improved,  what  is 
defective  completed,  and  what  is  erroneous  corrected,  by  the 
experience  and  assistance  of  future  travellers. 

Attention  is  requested  to  the  Postscript  of  latest  infor¬ 
mation. 

A.  F.  Y. 


***  Any  fresh  information,  derived  from  'personal  experience  of  the 
countries  described  in  this  Handbook,  will  be  very  acceptable. 
All  letters  on  the  subject  to  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher, 
Albemarle  Street. 


THEATRE  OF  DIONYSUS,  ATHENS. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

(Additions  and  Corrections.) 


Page  53,  note. — For  Tremolo,  read  Tremoula. 
,,  54,  line  40. — For  haratsh,  read  Tcharj. 

,,  55,  ,,  12. — Delete,  literally  old  heads. 


62,  ,,  3. — -For  caucases,  read  caucuses. 

69,  ,,  24. — For  gone,  read  gold. 

70.  — Dictionaries  of  Mod.  Greek.  A  very  good  small  dictionary  of 

German-Greek  has  been  published  by  M.  Antonios  Jeannaraki ; 
and  an  equally  satisfactory  one  of  Greek-French  by  M.  Emile 
Legrand. 

73,  line  39. — For  rinfacciamenti ,  read  rifaccimenti. 

78. — The  following  is  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  of  Greece 
according  to  the  latest  census  (1879).  For  the  population  of 
Triccala,  which  varies  from  12,000  to  18,000  according  to  season, 
see  below,  p.  701.  The  statement  of  the  population  of  Larissa  is 
only  approximately  correct,  as  no  complete  census  has  yet  been 
taken  of  the  provinces  annexed  in  1881. 


80.- 


Athens 

63,374 

Triccala  . 

( see.  above) 

Patras  .  .  . 

34,237 

Chalcis 

.  12,250 

Corfu 

25,139 

Argos 

.  11,793 

Piraeus 

21,618 

Lamia 

.  9,984 

Hermopolis  (Syra) 

21,540 

Nauplia  . 

.  9,045 

Larissa  (about)  . 

20,000 

Argostoli 

.  8,816 

Zante 

Tripolitza . 

18,635 
13,970  I 

Missolonghi 

.  8,032 

■Greek  Army.  The  strength 

of  the  active  army  has  been  more  than 

doubled.  The  following 

table  shows  its  nominal  strength  on  31st 

January  1884,  as  given  in  Greek  official  returns 
Messager  <F Athenes,  22d  March  1884) : — 

of  that  date  (see 

Infantry 

17,585 

Artillery 

2,435 

Cavalry  . 

1,270 

Engineers 

1,464 

Army  Medical  Service 

364 

Control,  military  Artificers, 

etc.  . 

810 

Gendarmerie 

4,022 

Total 

27,950 

According  to  the  precedent  afforded  by  past  years,  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  be  well  within  the  mark  in  deducting  fully  one-fifth  of  this 
number  from  the  effective  total  of  the  Army.  From  motives  of 
economy  and  other  causes,,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  annual 
contingent  of  recruits  receive  their  discharge  immediately  after 
joining.  In  1882  a  case  is  said  to  have  occurred  of  a  battalion 
whose  effective  strength  was  only  thirteen  men  !  An  able  German 
military  critic,  writing  in  1883,  describes  the  Greek  army  as  “well 
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armed  and  fairly  equipped,  but  badly  instructed,  badly  disciplined, 
badly  organised,  and  badly  led  ”  ( Jahresbericht  der  Militarischen 
Wissenschaften,  vol.  ix.  p.  167). 

Page  82,  line  1. — The  Hospital  at  Corfu  has  not  the  amount  of  accommodation 
here  stated. 

,,  82. — Greek  Navy.  Trustworthy  information  respecting  the  actual  strength 

of  the  Navy  is  not  available.  Consult  the  Supplements  to  Yon 
Kronenfels’  Flottenmaterial  der  Seemachte. 

,,  82. — A  bill  was  passed  in  1882  authorising  the  establishment  of  a  Naval 
Academy,  but  the  project  has  not  yet  been  executed. 

,,  96. — Maps.  The  traveller  should  also  provide  himself  with  Messrs. 

Kaupert  and  Dorpfeld’s  excellent  plans  of  Olympia  (Berlin,  1882), 
and  with  a  very  beautiful  and  instructive  survey  of  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns,  by  Captain  H.  Steffens  (Berlin,  1884). 

,,  96,  line  16. — For  cartographer  read  chartographer. 

,,  106. — Monument  of  Schulemberg.  This  statue  derives  some  literary  interest 
from  the  circumstance  that  Voltaire  (Hist,  de  Charles  XII.), 
absurdly  enough,  adduced  the  fact  of  its  erection  in  Schulemberg’s 
lifetime  as  evidence  of  the  lavish  gratitude  of  republican  (as  con¬ 
trasted  with  monarchical)  governments. 

,,  218,  note. — For  M.  Kohler’s  memoir  on  the  Mycenaean  swords,  see  Mitt. 
Deut.  Arch.  Inst.,  vol.  vi. 

,,  261,  line  36. — Although  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  was  the  first  to  work  out  the 
details  of  this  obscure  subject,  the  actual  discovery  of  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  referred  to  was  made  many  years  earlier  by  Mr.  John  Penne- 
thorne,  who  published  an  essay  on  the  subject  in  1837.  He  also, 
long  subsequently  (1878),  issued  a  sumptuous  folio  treatise  on  the 
same  question. 

,,  348,  line  27. — A  fresh  examination  and  partial  excavation  of  the  foundations 
of  the  Olympieium  was  made  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  at  the  close  of 
1883.  The  results  have  not  yet  been  published. 

,,  426. — Polyandrium  of  Thermopylae.  This  tumulus  was  excavated  by  Dr. 

Schliemann  in  1883.  He  discovered  no  trace  of  human  bones,  and 
consequently  disputes  its  identification  with  the  monument  of  the 
Spartans. 

,,  470,  note  2. — Delete  Route  12. 

,,  471,  last  line,  first  column. — For  p.  496,  read  p.  469. 

,,  471,  line  5,  second  column.- — For  Stieglitz,  read  Siegel. 

,,  472. — Ruins  of  Tiryns.  Dr.  Schliemann,  in  the  course  of  fresh  excavations, 
discovered,  in  April  1884,  the  remains  of  what  he  describes  as 
“  an  immense  palace  ”  on  the  Acropolis.  He  reports  it  (Athenaeum, 
April  19,  1884)  to  contain  archaic  wall  paintings  of  great  interest. 

,,  475. — Treasury  of  Atreus.  The  earliest  modern  notice  of  this  edifice  occurs 
in  the  report  of  a  Venetian  engineer,  dated  1700.  His  description 
of  the  structure  is  very  precise  and  accurate.  See  Bull.  Corr. 
Hell.,  vol.  iv. 

,,  481,  note. — Achuria,  is  probably  simply  a  corruption  of  the  Turkish  AJchor 
=  stables. 

,,  536. — Railway  to  Katdkolo.  This  has  been  completed  and  opened  to  traffic. 

,,  676,  line  43. — For  veKvoyavretov,  read  venpoyavreiov. 

, ,  718,  „  16. — For  Bassikon,  read  Russikon. 

,,  718,  ,,  16.— For  rhountains ,  read  monasteries. 
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A.  Eoutes  from  England  to  Greece. 

N.B. — The  days  of  sailing,  etc.,  given  in  the  following  lists,  or  elsewhere 
throughout  these  pages,  are  those  fixed  at  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
present  edition  of  this  Handbook  ;  but  as  changes  frequently  occur  in  the 
arrangements  of  steam -companies,  reference  should  be  made,  before  starting, 
to  the  “Continental  Guide”  of  Bradshaw1  or  some  similar  monthly  publication. 
The  several  lines  of  merchant  steamers  which  have  been  established  between 
various  English  and  Levantine  ports  give  the  traveller  an  extensive  choice  of 
conveyances  by  sea. 

1  N.B. — Only  the  “special  edition”  of  “Bradshaw’s  Guide”  contains  full  information 
respecting  the  Levantine  railways  and  steamers. 

[Greece.]  b 
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A.  ROUTES  FROM  ENGLAND  TO  GREECE. 


Gen. 


The  prices  named  have  no  pretension  to  be  more  than  approximatively 
accurate.  In  some  cases  they  vary  with  the  season. 

The  main  routes  from  England  to  Greece  are  the  following : — 

I. — Via  Liverpool  and  Gibraltar  Straits. 

1.  Messrs.  Burns  &  Maclver  ( Head  Office:  1  Rumford  Street,  Liverpool; 
Branch  Office :  28  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. )  despatch  a  steamer  once  a  month  (date 
varies)  to  Syra  direct,  touching  at  Malta,  and  continuing  to  Smyrna,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  Odessa.  Price  of  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Syra — In  deck 
cabin,  £15  ;  if  on  main  deck,  £12.  Time,  13  or  14  days.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  comfortable  sea  route.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Cunard  Company,  and 
the  vessels  are  the  same  which  carry  the  royal  mails  between  Liverpool  and 
North  America.  The  accommodation,  food,  and  service  are  all  excellent. 

The  same  company  despatches  a  coasting  steamer  once  a  month  from 
Liverpool  to  Patras,  touching  at  Gibraltar,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Palermo, 
and  Messina.  Price  of  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Patras,  £20.  Time ,  about 
3  weeks. 

2.  Steamers  of  Messrs.  Pappayanni  &  Co.  sail  from  Liverpool  three  times 
a  month  for  Syra,  via  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  continuing  to  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople.  Price  of  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Syra,  £10. 

3.  Steamers  of  Messrs.  Moss  &  Co.  sail  from  Liverpool  twice  a  month  for 
Syra  (touching  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta),  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.  Price 
of  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Syra,  £13. 

4.  Steamers  of  Messrs.  F.  Leyland  &  Co.  leave  Liverpool  once  a  month  for 
Constantinople,  touching  at  Syra. 

N.B. — The  Cunard  steamers  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  generally 
recommended.  On  all  the  others,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  accommodation 
is  very  rough. 

II. — Via  Marseilles. 

London  to  Marseilles,  price  about  £7  : 10s.,  and  thence  to  the  Pircens  by 
steamer  as  follows  : — 

a.  By  steamer  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  leaving  Marseilles  every  alter¬ 

nate  1  Sat.  and  arriving  at  the  Piraeus  on  the  following  Thurs.  Price 
about  £12  :  10s.2  Touch  at  Naples. 

b.  By  steamer  of  the  Fraissinet  Company,  leaving  Marseilles  every  Thurs. 

and  arriving  at  the  Piraeus  on  the  following  Sat.  Price  £8.  Touch 
at  Naples. 

c.  By  steamer  of  the  Florio  Company,  leaving  Marseilles  every  Sat.  and 

arriving  at  the  Piraeus  on  that  day  fortnight.  Touch  at  Genoa,  Leg¬ 
horn,  Naples,  Palermo ,  Messina,  Catania. 

cl.  A  variation  of  the  above  route  would  be  to  go  by  steamer  from  Mar¬ 
seilles  to  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Yecchia,  or  Naples,  and  then 
crossing  Italy,  to  meet  the  steamers  for  Corfu  at  Ancona  or  Brindisi. 

III. — Overland  Route  via  Brindisi. 

London  to  Brindisi,  via  Mont  Cenis,  Bologna,  and  Ancona  (mail  route). 
Price  £12  :  10s. 

London  to  Brindisi ,  via  Strasburg,  Munich,  the  Brenner,  Verona,  and 
Modena,  thence  by  preceding  route.  Price  about  £14. 

1  On  alternate  Saturday  to  Syra,  arriving  there  on  Thursday,  and  thence  by  loca 
steamer  to  Pirams. 

2  Through  tickets  may  be  procured  in  Paris  (28  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires)  or 
London  (Leadenhall  Street),  including  railway  journey,  at  reduced  rates. 
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From  Brindisi  to  Pirceus  as  follows  : — 

a.  By  steamer  of  Austrian  Lloyd  Company,  leaving  Brindisi  on  Fri. 

morning,  arriving  at  Syra  on  Tnes.  morning,  and  thence  by  Austrian 
local  service  to  Pirceus,  arriving  Wed.  morning. 

b.  By  steamer  of  Florio  Company,  leaving  Brindisi  on  Thurs.  at  noon,  and 

reaching  Pirceus  on  Fri.  at  midnight. 

c.  By|steamer  of  Florio  Company,  leaving  Brindisi  on  Sun.  at  midnight, 

and  arriving  at  Corfu  Mon.  at  noon.  Thence,  same  or  next  day,  to 
Pirceus  via  Isthmus,  arriving  at  Athens  in  1^  or  2  days. 

I Y.  —  Via  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Trieste. 

London  (by  Vienna  and  the  Sommering)  to  Trieste.  Price,  £14. 

Trieste  to  Piraeus  as  follows  : — 

a.  By  steamer  of  Austrian  Lloyd,  leaving  Trieste  on  Sat.  at  2  p.m.,  arriving 

at  Piraeus  on  Wed.  morning.  Price,  £9  :  8s.  Or,  disembarking  at 
Corfu,  on  Mon.  overland  by  Isthmus  route  in  39  hours.1 

b.  By  steamer  of  Austrian  Lloyd  leaving  Trieste  on  Sat.  at  noon,  and 

arriving  at  Corfu  in  11  days  ;  thence  overland  to  Piraeus  by  Isthmus 
route.  Touches  at  Pola,  Zara,  Spalato,  Ragusa,  Cattaro  (port  for 
Montenegro ),  Budua,  Durazzo ,  Valona. 

(This  is  a  very  interesting  and  agreeable  route,  and  strongly  to  be 
recommended  when  time  permits. ) 

c.  By  steamer  of  Florio  Company,  leaving  Trieste  on  Sat.  and  arriving  at 

Pirceus  on  following  Sat.  Price,  about  £8  or  £9.  Touches  at  Venice, 
Ancona,  Bari,  and  Brindisi. 

N.B.  — The  Tariff  of  the  Florio  Company  is  very  unsettled,  and 
sometimes  susceptible  of  reduction. 

V.t—  Via  Vienna  and  Constantinople. 

London  to  Constantinople,  by  Lemberg,  Bucharest,  and  Varna.  Price, 
about  £25.  Or  from  Vienna  by  Danube  steamer  to  Roustchouk  or  Galatz, 
thence  to  Constantinople.  Price  about  the  same.  [River  navigation  open 
from  April  to  Nov.  ;  occasionally  closes  a  month  earlier  or  later. — See  Hand¬ 
book  for  Southern  Germany.] 

Constantinople  to  Pirceus  as  follows  : — 

a.  By  steamer  of  Messageries  Maritimes  ;  leaves  Constantinople  every  Wed., 

arrives  at  Syra  or  Pirceus  (alternate  weeks)  on  Friday  (30  or  36  hrs. ). 

b.  By  steamer  of  Florio  Company  ;  leaves  Constantinople  every  Wed., 

arrives  at  Pirceus  on  Friday  (36  hrs.). 

c.  By  steamer  of  Austrian  Lloyd  ;  leaves  Constantinople  on  Fri. ,  arrives  at 

Piraeus  on  Sunday,  via  Smyrna  and  Salonica  on  alternate  weeks  (48  hrs.). 

d.  By  steamer  of  Fraissinet  Company;  leaves  Constantinople  every  Sat., 

arrives  at  Piraeus  following  Sat.  Touches  at  Rhodosto,  Gallipoli, 
Dardanelles,  Salonica,  and  Volo. 

The  above  only  gives  the  main  outlines  of  the  five  principal  routes  between 
London  and  Athens.  They  may  all  be  easily  varied. 

For  the  local  steam  service  of  the  JEgean,  see  below  (S.  Skeleton  Tours). 

B.  Climate— Seasons  for  Travelling — Hints  on  the  Preservation 
of  Health. 

Each  separate  country  should,  if  possible,  be  visited  at  the  season  of  the 
year  best  suited  for  travelling  in  it ;  not  only  is  the  pleasure  of  the  journey 

1  The  Austrian  steamer  for  the  Isthmus  leaves  Corfu  on  Monday  at  7  p.m.  If  the 
traveller  wishes  to  have  more  time  in  Corfu,  he  can  instead  proceed  to  the  Piraeus  by  the 
Greek  steamer  which  leaves  for  the  Isthmus  on  Tues.  evening. 
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thereby  greatly  increased,  but  it  is  desirable  in  point  of  health  that  this  plan 
should  be  followed. 

The  following  distribution  of  time  is  recommended  for  the  grand  tour  of 
the  Levant. 

January  and  February  are  agreeable  months  to  spend  at  Corfu  and  Athens. 
At  that  season  it  is  usually  too  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  rivers  are  too  much 
swollen,  to  render  a  journey  in  the  interior  of  Greece  convenient,  or,  in  some 
parts,  even  practicable.  In  these  two  months  there  is  excellent  shooting  to  be 
had  from  Corfu,  which  is  the  best  headquarters  for  a  sportsman. 

March,  April,  and  May  can  be  devoted  to  the  inland  districts  of  Greece, 
and  to  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  This  period,  though  short,  will 
enable  an  energetic  traveller  to  visit  the  most  interesting  localities,  and  to 
obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  country.  June  and  the  early  part  of  July 
may  he  occupied  with  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia,  and  the  Plain  of  Troy. 

During  the  rest  of  July  and  August  one  should  remain  quietly  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  or  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Bosphorus,  which,  at  that 
season,  are  cooler  than  any  other  situation  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
summer  is  seldom  oppressively  hot  there.  A  tour  of  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land  may  be  accomplished  in  the  three  succeeding  months.  Egypt  should 
be  visited  in  winter,  and  the  ascent  of  the  Nile  commenced,  if  possible,  in 
November.  The  tour  of  the  southern  portion  of  Asia  Minor  should  be  made 
early  in  the  spring. 

Travellers  who  leave  England  early  in  autumn  would  do  well  to  reverse 
a  portion  of  the  above  routes  ;  beginning  with  Malta  and  Egypt ;  then  pro¬ 
ceeding  across  the  desert  to  the  Holy  Land  and  Syria,  and  so  reaching  Greece 
by  the  steamers  from  Beyrout  to  Syra  and  Athens,  before  the  spring  is  far 
advanced. 

In  no  country  of  the  same  limited  extent  is  so  great  a  variety  of  climate  to 
be  found  as  in  Greece.  Sir  W.  Gell,  travelling  in  the  month  of  March,  says 
that  he  left  Kalamata,  on  the  shore  of  Messenia,  in  a  summer  of  its  own, 
Sparta  in  spring,  and  found  winter  at  Tripolitza,  on  the  upland  plain  of 
Arcadia.  In  September,  when  the  heat  at  Argos  is  still  great,  winter  will 
almost  have  set  in  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
advantage  of  this  variety  of  climate  is,  that  journeys  in  Greece  may,  if 
necessary,  be  performed  at  all  seasons.  But  spring  and  autumn — and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  former — should  be  selected  by  travellers  who  have  liberty  of 
choice.  No  description  can  do  justice  to  the  peculiar  purity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  which  distinguishes  spring  in  Greece.  The 
duration  of  winter  is  short,  but  while  it  lasts  the  cold  is  severely  felt,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  partly,  of  the  bad  construction  of  the  houses.  It  may  be  said  to 
end  with  February,  when  the  traveller  may  commence  his  excursions  in  the 
lowland  districts,  advancing  towards  the  mountainous  regions  as  the  heat 
increases.  April  and  May  are  decidedly  the  best  months,  as  being  free  from 
the  burning  heats  of  summer,  and  also,  in  a  great  measure,  from  liability  to 
sudden  and  violent  rains,  which  is  the  great  objection  to  the  winter,  and 
also  partially  to  March,  October,  and  November,  when  the  weather,  though 
usually  delightful,  is  uncertain.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  let  the  traveller 
in  Greece  choose,  if  possible,  the  period  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  June,  when  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  sea,  the  genial 
but  not  sultry  brilliancy  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  balmy  air  of  the 
night,  will  all  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  his  journey.  Those  only  who 
have  “dwelt  beneath  the  azure  morn”  of  Hellas  (Theocritus,  xvi.  5)  can 
conceive  the  effect  of  her  lucid  -atmosphere  on  the  spirits  in  this  delightful 
season,  or  realise  the  description  of  the  Athenians  of  old  by  one  of  their 
own  poets  as  ‘  ‘  ever  lightly  tripping  through  an  ether  of  surpassing  bright- 
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ness”  (Eurip.,  Med.  825).  Let  the  traveller  in  Greece  go  forth  on  his  way 
rejoicing 

ijpos  ev  iopq.  xatpuv  Hirorav  ir\d reams  7 rreX^  \pidvpl£r). 

“All  in  the  gladsome  spring,  when  Plane  to  Elm  doth  whisper.”— (Arist.,  Clouds,  1008.) 

The  following  Tabular  View  of  the  climate  of  Corfu  and  Athens  may  be 
found  useful.  It  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Bosser  for  Mommsen’s  valuable  work 
on  “The  Greek  Seasons, ”i  and  is  based  on  observations  taken  during  fifteen 
years  (1851-60  and  1870-74)  at  Corfu  and  twelve  years  (1859-70)  at  Athens. 
For  further  meteorological  details  the  traveller  is  referred  to  Dr.  Bosser’s 
articles  in  the  above-mentioned  work  (pp.  102  and  341). 

Comparative  Table  of  the  Mean  Temperature  of  Athens  and  Corfu, 

by  F.  Bosser. 


N.B. — The  values  recorded  are  on  the  Centigrade  scale,2  and  represent  the  mean 
results  of  five  days’  observations. 


Corfu. 

Athens. 

Corfu. 

Athens. 

Corfu. 

Athens. 

January. 

May. 

September. 

1-  5 

1077 

10-16 

1-  5 

17-69 

18-64 

29-  2 

25-01 

25-94 

6-10 

10-84 

8-16 

6-10 

18-44 

20-34 

3-  7 

24-81 

25-64 

11-15 

10-12 

8-36 

11-15 

18-64 

21-84 

8-12 

23-79 

25-55 

16-20 

10-16 

8-45 

16-20 

19-65 

21-86 

13-17 

22-92 

24-32 

21-25 

10-96 

8-68 

21-25 

20-51 

22-16 

18-22 

22-51 

23-37 

26-30 

9-74 

8-23 

26-30 

20-54 

23-48 

23-27 

21-42 

22-45 

February. 

June. 

October. 

31-  4 

9-76 

9-17 

31-  4 

21-61 . 

24-66 

28-  2 

21-56 

22-21 

5-  9 

10-44 

10-22 

5-  9 

22-23 

25-49 

3-  7 

21-34 

20-85 

10-14 

10-14 

10-82 

10-14 

23-00 

25-19 

8-12 

20-55 

19-36 

15-19 

10-29 

9-64 

15-19 

23-90 

25-95 

13-17 

20-05 

19-94 

20-24 

10-11 

9-22 

20-24 

24-20 

26-26 

18-22 

19-31 

18-49 

25-  1 

10-50 

11-02 

25-29 

23-57 

27-05 

23-27 

18-90 

17*88 

March. 

July. 

November. 

2-  6 

10-84 

11-30 

30-  4 

25-28 

27-49 

28-  1 

17-79 

17-56 

7-11 

11-12 

12-71 

5-  9 

26-05 

27*93 

2-  6 

16-88 

16-60 

12-16 

11-31 

12-78 

10-14 

26-09 

27  78 

7-11 

15-31 

15-36 

17-21 

12-28 

12-83 

15-19 

26-36 

28-37 

12-16 

15-49 

14-07 

22-26 

12-81 

12-99 

20-24 

26-42 

28-28 

17-21 

14-41 

13-88 

27-31 

13-68 

13-87 

25-29 

26-42 

28-34 

22-26 

13-97 

12-88 

April. 

August. 

December. 

1-  5 

13-94 

13-74 

30-  3 

26-63 

29-10 

27-  1 

14-57 

12-52 

6-10 

15-10 

14-74 

4-  8 

26-96 

28-98 

2-  6 

12-66 

11-32 

11-15 

15-10 

15-62 

9-13 

26-09 

29-25 

7-11 

12-02 

9-93 

16-20 

15-88 

15-45 

14-18 

26-32 

27-48 

12-16 

11-21 

9-54 

21-25 

16-40 

16-56 

19-23 

25-37 

27-84 

17-21 

10-68 

9*33 

26-30 

16-96 

18-64 

24-28 

25-31 

26*12 

22-26 

11-28 

9*55 

27-31 

10-44 

9-63 

i  “Griechische  Jahreszeiten,”  a  collection  of  valuable  observations  by  various  writers, 
arranged  and  edited  by  Aug.  Mommsen,  to  whose  labour  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is 
due.  Published  at  Sleswick  1875-77. 

3  To  reduce  to  Fahrenheit  the  observations  on  the  Centigrade  scale : — Multiply  the 
number  on  the  Centigrade  by  l-8,  and  add  32°. 
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Tlie  climate  of  Greece  is,  generally  speaking,  healthy,  except  in  the  height 
of  summer,  and  in  the  early  autumn.  The  hottest  months  are  July,  August, 
and  part  of  September.  It  is  in  August  and  September  chiefly  that  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  malaria.  Fevers  are  then  prevalent,  especially  in 
the  marshy  districts  and  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  ;  and  natives,  as  well  as 
foreigners,  travelling  in  the  interior  at  that  season,  sometimes  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  them.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  however,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
marsh  fever  (and  many  other  diseases),  are  evidence  rather  of  the  traveller’s 
own  folly  or  imprudence,  than  of  any  positive  evil  in  the  climate. 

The  following  Hints  and  Cautions  may  be  advantageously  remembered. 
They  require  to  be  enforced  more  strictly  during  the  summer  months,  but 
should  be  at  no  time  neglected. 

Swampy  and  confined  situations,  particularly  where  there  is  much  vegeta¬ 
tion  in  decay,  are  more  likely  than  any  other  localities  to  produce  malaria. 
The  desiccated  beds  of  torrents  and  rivers  (especially  the  latter),  so  common 
in  Greece,  should  never  be  chosen  as  camping  ground.  No  matter  how 
dry  they  are  in  appearance,  they  are  sure  reservoirs  of  miasma,  and  hence 
of  fever  and  ague.  Low  hills  overhanging  such  places  are  equally  to  be 
avoided.  In  many  parts  of  Greece,  villages  situated  in  the  plain  own  regular 
camping  grounds  in  the  neighbouring  highlands,  to  which  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  annually  remove  during  the  summer  heats.  It  is  a  great  safeguard 
against  infection,  when  travelling  through  marshy  districts,  to  substitute 
underclothing  of  washing  silk  for  the  usual  linen  or  cotton  fabrics.  The  silk 
should  be  of  good  quality,  and  unadulterated,  or  it  is  useless. 

Never  travel — especially  in  a  hot  sun — without  having  eaten  sufficient 
food , 

Over-exertion,  fatigue,  or  anything  bringing  on  debility ,  is  apt  to  aggravate 
the  effect  of  malaria,  which  is  more  dangerous  by  night  than  by  day,  and  in 
autumn  than  at  any  other  season. 

Quinine  is  the  only  specific  for  it :  the  doses  to  vary  according  to  the 
disease  and  the  patient.1  Quinine  pills,  or  powders,  of  the  required  strength 
should  at  all  times  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Medical  advice  should,  however, 
be  taken  as  to  the  strength  of  dose  to  be  employed,  as  abuse  of  quinine  has 
often  led  to  serious  results.  It  is  well  to  avoid  sleeping  in  the  open  air  during 
the  hottest  summer  months.  When  sleeping  in  the  open  air  ( i.e .  not  under 
canvas),  always  cover  the  eyes  with  a  handkerchief  or  otherwise.  [This 
precaution  for  the  sight  is  a  matter  of  official  regulation  in  the  French  army, 
and  should  never  be  neglected.] 

Coloured  Spectacles  are  bad.  The  eye  should  no  more  be  pampered  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  If  such  are,  however,  absolutely  needed,  smoke- 
coloured  glasses  are  the  least  objectionable.  Blue  spectacles  to  be  especially 
avoided  ;  also  all  those  having  a  broad  frame  or  flange  round  them. 

Always  keep  the  back  of  head  and  nape  of  neck  well  covered  from  the  sun. 
Remember  that  sunstroke  may  be  as  fatal  when  received  through  an  open 
window  as  out  of  doors.  “  In  cases  of  sunstroke,  open  the  coat,  and  every¬ 
thing  bearing  on  the  throat ;  if  plenty  of  water  is  to  be  had,  keep  up  a  stream 
of  it  on  the  head  until  consciousness  has  been  restored.” — Wolseley. 

Lancing  may  often  be  needful  in  addition,  but  must  not  be  rashly  resorted 
to.  Straw  is  no  protection  against  the  sun.  Next  to  a  pith  helmet,  a  felt 
wideawake  ( not  black)  is  the  best  headgear.  Should  straw  be  used,  the  top  of 
the  crown  should  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  cotton  wool,  in  addition  to 
the  turban.  When  travelling  by  night,  a  wide  brimmed  hat  should  be 
avoided  as  inducing  sleep,  and  a  cloth  cap  substituted. 

The  traveller  should  remember  not  to  drink  cold  water  when  heated,  nor 

1  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Southern  climates  a  diminution  of  the  customary 
dose  is  nearly  always  necessary. 
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to  be  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  not  to  indulge  in 
eating  or  drinking  too  freely  ;  raw  vegetables,  such  as  cucumbers,  and  salads, 
and  most  fruits,  to  be  eschewed.  The  abundance  of  fruit  is  often  a  temptation, 
but  nothing  is  more  pernicious,  or  more  likely  to  lead  to  fatal  consequences. 

Melons  are  generally  to '  be  shunned ;  the  plants  being  usually  irrigated 
with  tank  or  other  stagnant  water,  this  fruit  is  a  frequent  and  unsuspected 
cause  of  fever. 

Avoid  the  wine  of  the  country,  which  is  generally  acid,  and  always  im¬ 
pure.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  shown  in  the  choice  of  drinking  water. 
Water,  if  bad,  should  always  be  boiled  before  it  is  used.  When  this  is  not 
practicable,  a  slight  admixture  of  brandy,  or  even  vinegar,  lessens  its  bad 
effects.  (It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  vinegar  is  itself  a  mild 
emetic,  and  as  such  has  its  separate  uses.)  A  small  and  convenient  pocket 
filter  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  S.  W.  Silver  &  Co.,  of  Cornhill,  and  will  be 
found  a  very  desirable  possession. 

Cold  coffee ,  slightly  sweetened  and  then  bottled,  is  an  excellent  travelling 
beverage,  and  stays  both  thirst  and  hunger.  As  such  it  is  much  used  by  the 
Italian  army  on  long  marches.  Cold  tea,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  is  also 
excellent.  Travellers  in  Greece  and  the  Archipelago  (Rhodes  and  Cyprus 
excepted)  are  seldom  troubled  by  noxious  reptiles  ;  still,  as  such  exist,  a  word 
on  the  subject  may  be  desirable.  A  faint  odour  of  musk  in  the  air  is  often  a 
sign  of  their  vicinity.  If  bitten  by  a  snake  or  scorpion,  bind  a  handkerchief 
or  string  firmly  above  the  injured  part,  to  prevent  the  poison  spreading  in  the 
blood.  Do  not  trust  to  amateur  surgery,  but  get  medical  advice  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Failing  this,  there  is  generally  some  old  peasant  to  be  found 
capable  of  treating  such  cases.  Above  all,  do  not  yield  to  the  lethargy  and 
drowsiness  which  is  the  common  result  of  a  snake  bite,  and  often  ends  fatally. 
Prof.  Hoffmann’s  system  of  subcutaneous  injection  of  ammonia  has  been 
found  in  many  instances  to  satisfactorily  replace  the  violent  old  remedies  of 
cutting  and  burning.  The  apparatus  is  simple  and  portable,  and  the  operation 
can  easily  be  performed  by  any  one  after  two  or  three  lessons  ;  therefore  a 
traveller  having  an  extensive  tour  in  prospect,  might  perhaps  do  well  to  seek 
information  on  this  subject  from  his  physician.  For  the  stings  of  small 
scorpions,  wasps,  etc.,  the  oily  residue  scraped  out  of  an  old  tobacco  pipe  is 
said  to  be  an  effectual  remtedy.  The  stings  of  large  scorpions,  though  seldom 
fatal,  require  the  same  treatment  as  snake  bites.  Common  stings  of  bees, 
etc.,  may  generally  be  almost  instantaneously  healed  by  applying  a  handful 
of  earth  saturated  in  vinegar. 

The  medicine  chests  usually  sold  are  senseless  encumbrances.  All  that  is 
needful  is  half-a-dozen  bottles  or  boxes  of  the  simplest  and  most  useful 
remedies.  In  the  case  of  liquids,  the  name  should  always  be  inscribed  on  the 
bottle  itself  as  well  as  on  the  cork.  For  pills  zinc  boxes  are  best,  with  the 
name  stamped  on  the  bottom  ;  or  failing  that,  even  scratched  with  a  knife — 
never  on  the  lid.  Unless  these  precautions  are  heeded,  accidents  may  probably 
occur.  Sound  corks  are  far  better  than  glass-stoppers. 

A  lancet,  a  supply  of  sticking-plaister,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  some  quinine 
powders,  may  with  advantage  be  permanently  carried  in  the  pocket-book. 
We  assume  that  every  Englishjtraveller  knows,  at  an  emergency,  how  to  handle 
a  lancet.  If  not,  the  sooner  he  learns  the  better  for  him. 

C.  Interest  of  Greek  Travel — Mode  of  Travelling,  etc. 

A  journey  in  Greece  is  full  of  interest  for  a  traveller  of  every  character, 
except  indeed  for  a  mere  idler  or  man  of  pleasure.  There  the  politician  may 
contemplate  for  himself  the  condition  and  progress  of  a  people,  of  illustrious 
origin,  and  richly  endowed  by  Nature,  which,  after  a  servitude  of  centuries, 
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has  again  taken  its  place  among  the  nations  ;  there  can  he  best  form  an 
accurate  opinion  on  a  most  important  question,  the  present  state  and  future 
destinies  of  the  Levant.  The  struggles  of  Greece  must  command  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all,  even  if  not  for  her  own  sake,  yet  from  the  effects  which  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  them  in  the  East.  “  We  do  not  aspire  to  prophesy 
of  the  future  fate  of  Constantinople,  but  when  we  think  of  all  those  Turkish 
subjects  who  speak  the  Greek  language  and  profess  the  Greek  religion, — when 
we  think  of  the  link  which  the  same  religion  has  made  between  them  and  the 
Slavonic  tribes  below  and  beyond  the  Danube, — we  cannot  but  look  upon  the 
recovery  of  the  Christian  nationality  of  Greece  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  modern  events,  or  watch  the  development  of  this  young  kingdom  without 
feelings  of  the  most  anxious  expectation.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Moham¬ 
medan  tide,  which  was  arrested  at  Lepanto,  will  ebb  back  no  further  than 
Navarino.” — Quarterly  Review. 

The  very  scenery  of  Greece  has  a  national  character  of  its  own.  Mr. 
Aubrey  De  Vere  writes : — “The  more  I  observed  them,  the  more  I  was  impressed 
by  the  peculiar  character  of  Grecian  mountains,  which  is  different  from  that 
of  all  others  1  know.  In  Asia  the  mountains  lift  themselves  up  in  smooth 
masses  and  solemn  domes ;  the  Alpine  summits  pierce  the  air  with  sharp 
wedge  and  glittering  spire  ;  and  those  of  the  Apennines  rise  up  ridge  beyond 
ridge,  like  frozen  waves,  and  rake  the  clouds  with  rough  and  woody  crags. 
Equally  different  from  all  these  are  the  mighty  terraces  and  platforms,  and 
mountain  cliffs,  which,  in  Greece,  clasp  as  with  a  wall  the  bright  bays  or  the 
green  plains.  Plains  they  must  be  called,  not  valleys,  for  they  more  often  rise 
slightly  towards  the  centre  than  are  hollowed  out  into  basins.  The  extreme 
luxuriance  of  these  plains  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  majestic  ranges  that 
encompass  them,  which  are  not  more  graceful  in  their  outlines  than  they  are 
severe  in  their  geological  structure.  Spare,  and  lean,  and  bony,  as  the  head 
of  an  Arab  horse,  their  rigid  precipices  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  fields 
and  flowers,  fleshed  over  with  little  vegetation  except  that  of  the  wild  thyme, 
so  that  at  a  little  distance  their  colouring  is  that  of  a  pale  gray  or  lilac  ;  and 
while  looking  on  them  you  remember  their  marble  quarries.  In  every  coun¬ 
try  we  observe  an  analogy  between  the  scenery  and  the  character  of  the 
people.  In  Greece  I  could  never  remark  this  contrast  between  the  mountains 
and  the  plains  without  being  reminded  of  an  analogous  difference  between  the 
character  of  the  Greek  intellect  and  temperament.  The  former  was  pre¬ 
eminently  severe  and  masculine  ;  while  the  latter,  even  in  the  better  days  of 
Greece,  tended  to  the  epicurean  and  the  unstable.” 

But  it  is  to  the  classical  scholar  that  the  greatest  share  of  interest  in 
Greece  belongs.  In  the  language  and  manners  of  every  Greek  sailor  and 
peasant  he  will  constantly  recognise  phrases  and  customs  familiar  to  him  in 
the  literature  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  he  will  revel  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
noble  relics  of  Hellenic  architecture,  while  the  effect  of  classical  association  is 
but  little  spoiled  by  the  admixture  of  post-Hellenic  remains.  In  Italy  the 
memory  of  the  Roman  empire  is  often  swallowed  up  in  the  memory  of  the 
republics  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  city  of  the  Caesars  is  often  half  forgotten  in 
the  city  of  the  Popes.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Greece.  We  lose  sight  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  and  the  Turks,  of  Dandolo  and  Mohammed  II.,  and  behold  only  the 
ruins  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  only  the  country  of  Leonidas  and  Pericles.  For 
Greece  has  no  modern  history  of  such  a  character  as  to  obscure  the  vividness 
of  her  classical  features.  A  modern  history  she  does  indeed  possess,  various 
and  eventful,  but  it  has  been  (as  was  truly  observed)  of  a  destructive,  not  of 
a  constructive  character.  It  has  left  little  behind  it  which  can  hide  the  im¬ 
mortal  memorials  of  the  greatness  of  Hellenic  genius. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  the  traveller  is,  as  it  were,  left  alone  with  anti¬ 
quity  :  Hellas  tells  her  own  ancient  history  with  unmistakable  distinctness. 
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‘  ‘  In  whatever  district  the  stranger  may  he  wandering — whether  cruising  in 
shade  and  sunshine  among  the  scattered  Cyclades,  or  tracing  his  difficult  way 
among  the  rocks  and  along  the  watercourses  of  the  Peloponnesus,  or  looking 
up  to  where  the  Achelous  comes  down  from  the  mountains  of  Acarnania,  or 
riding  across  the  Boeotian  plain,  with  Parnassus  behind  him  and  Cithseron 
before  him — he  feels  that  he  is  reading  over  again  all  the  old  stories  of  his 
school  and  college  days — all  the  old  stories,  but  with  new  and  most  brilliant 
illuminations.  He  feels  in  the  atmosphere,  and  sees  in  the  coasts  and  in  the 
plains,  and  the  mountains,  the  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the 
national  contrasts  of  their  various  tribes.  Attica  is  still  what  it  ever  was — a 
country  where  the  rock  is  ever  labouring  to  protrude  itself  from  under  the 
thin  and  scanty  soil,  like  the  bones  under  the  skin  of  an  old  and  emaciated 
man.  No  one  can  cross  over  from.  ‘  hollow  Lacedaemon  ’  to  the  sunny  climate 
and  rich  plain  of  Messenia,  without  sympathising  with  the  Spartans  who 
fought  so  long  for  so  rich  a  prize.  No  one  can  ride  along  the  beach  at 
Salamis,  while  the  wind  which  threw  the  Persian  ships  into  confusion  is  dash¬ 
ing  the  spray  about  his  horse’s  feet,  without  having  before  his  eyes  the  image 
of  that  sea-fight  where  so  great  a  struggle  was  condensed  into  the  narrow 
strait  between  the  island  and  the  shore,  with  Aristides  and  Themistocles 
fighting  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  Xerxes  looking  on  from  his  golden 
throne.  No  one  can  look  down  from  the  peak  of  Pentelieus  upon  the 
crescent  of  pale  level  ground,  which  is  the  field  of  Marathon,  without 
feeling  that  it  is  the  very  sanctuary  where  that  battle  ought  to  have  been 
fought  which  decided  that  Greece  was  never  to  be  a  Persian  satrapy.” — 
Quarterly  Review. 

Greek  authors  acquire  new  and  clearer  meanings  read  by  the  light  of  Greek 
scenery  and  topography.  And  the  modern  life  of  the  country  also  lends  its 
aid.  Thus,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  a  Greek  peasant  unconsciously 
affords  by  some  trait  in  his  daily  life,  by  some  betrayal  of  national  prejudice, 
a  better  elucidation,  or  illustration,  of  an  obscure  passage  in  the  old  historians 
or  dramatists,  than  whole  pages  of  learned  comment  from  the  acutest  German 
critic. 

As  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  has  happily  expressed  it :  “The  aspect  of  Greece  is 
that  of  the  old  manuscript  still ;  covered  as  it  may  be  by  many  a  palimpsest, 
but  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  the  original  text  is  read  that  the  value  is  felt.” 

No  people  has  been  more  tenacious  of  its  beliefs,  habits,  and  prejudices. 
No  pressure  of  foreign  domination,  no  admixture  of  alien  blood,  has  sufficed 
to  obliterate  the  old  fundamental  lines — for  good  and  for  evil — of  the  Greek 
character.  Many  of  the  old  pagan  beliefs  and  some  distinct  individual  tradi¬ 
tions  are  still  religiously  cherished  by  the  Greek  people  under  the  thin  veil 
of  a  Christian  adaptation.  To  give  two  instances  alone,  the  heritage  of  Pallas 
Athene,  with  some  additions  from  the  purest  of  the  Myths  of  Aphrodite,  has 
devolved  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  while  popular  custom  has  constituted  the  Pro¬ 
phet  Elias  residuary  legatee  of  the  attributes  of  the  God  Helios.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  early  Christians  gave  the  name  of  Aaiyoves  (demons)  to  the  de¬ 
throned  gods  of  the  ancient  world,  and  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the 
daiyoves  exorcised  by  the  priest  (by  blowing  and  spitting)  in  the  Greek  ritual 
of  baptism  are,  in  the  original  idea,  the  ancient  gods,  who  are  thus  served  with 
a  notice  to  quit.  This  is  a  very  obscure  subject,  and  one  on  which  Greeks  are 
seldom  willing  to  speak,  much  less  to  give  information.  But  that  a  species 
of  Hellenic  crypto -paganism  survived  in  Greece  even  into  the  present  century 
we  have  proof  irrefragable.  Thus,  an  educated  Greek  of  Livadia,  speaking  of 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  particularly  of  Parnassus,  told  Dr.  Clarke  : 

“  It  is  there  that  the  old  gods  have  resided  ever  since  they  were  driven  from 
the  plains,”  and  on  seeing  that  his  auditor  seemed  amused,  added  with  great 
seriousness,  “They  did  strange  things  in  this  country;  those  old  gods  are 
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not  fit  subjects  for  laughter.  ”  Other  examples  of  the  prevalence  of  the  same 
belief  might  be  quoted.  At  the  present  day  the  traveller  can  scarcely  expect 
to  obtain  such  an  emphatic  confession  of  faith,  but  the  disjecta  membra  of  the 
ancient  religion  are  still  lying  scattered  all  over  the  country,  awaiting  the 
piety  of  some  philological  iEetes,  to  be  collected  and  reconstructed. 

Valuable  contributions  to  this  subject  are  “Das  Volksleben  der  Neu 
Griechen  ”  by  M.  B.  Schmidt,  and  a  small  volume  in  modern  Greek  by  M. 
Politis,  entitled  “MeA^TTjeTri  rod  (3iov  tCjv  NewrepoH/  'EW't/vojv  :  NeoeWrjvuc^i 
MvOokoyta  ”  (Athens,  1871).  A  summary  of  the  latter  has  been  published  by 
M.  Emile  Legrand  in  a  small  pamphlet  {La  Mythologie  Neo-Hellenique,  Paris, 
1872). 

M.  Legrand  is  himself  publishing  a  collection  of  Greek  fairy  tales,  with 
translations.  Some  of  these  are  of  special  interest  from  their  analogy  to  some 
famous  classical  myths.  At  the  same  time,  they  exhibit  a  degree  of  barbarity 
and  brutal  vice  said  to  be  almost  unparalleled  in  the  existing  folk-lore  of  any 
other  nation.  Von  Hahn’s  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  notice 
here  j1  a  supplementary  volume  has  been  issued  since  his  death.2  M.  Schmidt 
has  also  published  a  small  but  interesting  selection  of  fairy  tales  and  popular 
songs.3  With  respect  to  the  popular  poetry  of  Greece,  it  is  here  sufficient  to 
refer  the  traveller  to  the  extensive  collections  of  Fauriel,  Marcellus,  Legrand, 
Passow,  and  Jeannaraki.4 

Even  apart  from  other  attractions,  the  very  mode  of  travelling  will  be 
felt  by  many  to  be  an  additional  charm.  Throughout  Greece  and  European 
Turkey  journeys  are  made  only  on  horseback.  “This  is  not  a  recreation 
suited  to  all  men,  and  is  trying  even  to  those  who  are  vigorous  and  indifferent 
to  luxuries  and  comforts  ;  yet  there  is  none  of  that  languor  and  feverishness 
that  so  generally  result  from  travelling  on  wheels,  but  in  their  stead  invigo¬ 
rated  health,  braced  nerves,  and  elevated  spirits.  You  are  in  immediate 
contact  with  Nature.  Every  circumstance  of  scenery  and  climate  becomes  of 
interest  and  value,  and  the  minutest  incident  of  country  or  of  local  habits 
cannot  escape  observation.  A  burning  sun  may  sometimes  exhaust,  or  a 
summer-storm  may  drench  you,  but  what  can  be  more  exhilarating  than  the 
sight  of  the  lengthened  troop  of  variegated  and  gay  costumes  dashing  at  full 
speed  along — what  more  picturesque  than  to  watch  their  career  over  upland 
or  dale,  or  along  the  waving  line  of  the  landscape — bursting  away  on  a  dewy 
morn,  or  racing  ‘  home  ’  on  a  rosy  eve  ? 

“You  are  constantly  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  open  air  of  a  heavenly 
climate  ;  its  lightness  passes  to  the  spirits — its  serenity  sinks  into  the  mind. 
You  are  prepared  to  be  satisfied  with  little,  to  support  the  bad  without 
repining,  to  enjoy  the  good  as  a  gain,  and  to  be  pleased  with  all  things.  You 
are  fit  for  work,  and  glad  of  rest ;  you  are,  above  all  things,  ready  for  your 
food,  which  is  always  savoury  when  it  can  be  got,  and  never  unseasonable 
when  forthcoming.  But  here  it  will  be  seen  that  no  small  portion  of  the 
pleasures  of  Eastern  travel  arises  from  sheer  hardship  and  privation,  which 
increase  so  much  our  real  enjoyments,  by  endowing  us  with  a  frame  of  mind 
and  body  at  once  to  enjoy  and  to  endure.  It  is  also  from  such  contingencies 
alone  that  those  amongst  us  who  have  not  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread 
can  obtain  an  insight  into  the  real  happiness  enjoyed  three  times  a  day  by 


1  “  Griechische  und  Albanesische  Marchen.”  2  vols.  Leipzig,  1S64. 

2  “Contes  Populaires  Grecs,  publies  d’apres  les  manuscrits  de  von  Hahn,  et  annotes 
par  Jean  Pio.”  Copenhagen,  1879. 

3  “  Griechische  Marchen,  Sagen  u.  Volkslieder,”  by  Bernhard  Schmidt.  Leipzig,  1877. 

4  The  earliest  published  notice  of  the  ballads'  of  modern  Greece  is,  we  believe,  by  Dr. 
Chandler,  who  travelled  in  Greece  in  1764,  and  published  his  travels  in  1776.  To  the 
French,  however,  belongs  all  the  honour  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  Romaic  ballads,  as  well  as  that  of  having  published  the  earliest  collections  of  them. 
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the  whole  mass  of  mankind  who  labour  for  their  bread  and  hunger  for  their 
meals.” —  Urquhart. 

Thus  far,  “  Daoud  Bey  ;  ”  now  hear  a  far  more  accomplished  traveller  : — 
“  In  addition  to  the  accurate  knowledge  which  is  thus  acquired  of  the  country 
(for  there  is  no  map  like  this  mode  of  surveying),  and  an  acquaintance  with  a 
considerable,  and  by  no  means  the  worst  portion  of  its  population,  a  riding 
expedition  to  a  civilian  is  almost  equivalent  to  serving  a  campaign.  It  im¬ 
parts  a  new  life  which  is  adopted  on  the  spot,  and  which  soon  appears  quite 
natural,  from  being  in  perfect  harmony  and  fitness  with  everything  around, 
however  strange  to  all  previous  habits  and  notions  ;  it  takes  the  conceit  out 
of  a  man  for  the  rest  of  his  life — it  makes  him  bear  and  forbear.  It  is  a 
capital  practical  school  of  moral  discipline.  Then  and  there  will  be  learnt 
golden  rules  of  patience,  perseverance,  good  temper,  and  good  fellowship  :  the 
individual  man  must  come  out,  for  better  or  worse.  On  these  occasions, 
when  wealth  and  rank  are  stripped  of  the  aids  and  appurtenances  of  conven¬ 
tional  superiority,  a  man  will  draw  more  on  his  own  resources,  moral  and 
physical,  than  on  any  letter  of  credit ;  his  wit  will  be  sharpened  by  invention 
suggesting  necessity.  Again,  these  sorts  of  independent  expeditions  are 
equally  conducive  to  health  of  body :  after  the  first  few  days  of  fatigue  are 
got  over,  the  frame  becomes  of  iron.  The  living  in  the  pure  air,  the  sustain¬ 
ing  excitement  of  novelty,  exercise,  and  constant  occupation,  are  all  sweetened 
by  the  willing  heart,  which  renders  even  labour  itself  a  pleasure  ;  a  new  and 
vigorous  life  is  infused  into  every  bone  and  muscle.  This  health  is'  one  of 
the  secrets  of  the  amazing  charm  which  seems  inherent  to  this  mode  of 
travelling,  in  spite  of  all  the  apparent  hardships  with  which  it  is  surrounded 
in  the  abstract.  We  pitch  our  tent  wherever  we  please,  and  there  we  make 
our  home — far  from  letters  “requiring  an  immediate  answer,”  and  distant 
dining-outs,  visits,  ladies’  maids,  band-boxes,  butlers,  bores,  and  button- 
holders.” — Richard  Ford. 

In  conclusion,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  well  expressed  it : — “  With  the  single 
exception  of  Palestine,  there  is  no  travelling  equal  to  that  of  Greece.  There 
is  no  country  which  so  combines  the  compactness,  the  variety,  the  romance, 
the  beauty  of  nature — and  a  beauty  and  romance  which  is  absolutely  heaving 
with  the  life  of  ancient  creeds  and  ideas,  which  are  explained  by  it  at  every 
turn.” 

“We  were  a  gallant  company, 

Riding  o’er  land,  and  sailing  o’er  sea. 

Oh  !  but  we  went  merrily  ! 

We  forded  the  river,  and  clomb  the  high  hill, 

Never  our  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still ; 

Whether  we  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  shed, 

Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed  ; 

Whether  we  couched  in  our  rough  capote, 

On  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gliding  boat, 

Or  stretched  on  the  beach,  or  our  saddles  spread 
As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 

Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow  : 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope, 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope, 

Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow.” 

Byron. 

D.  Travelling  Servants — Rate  of  Travel — Roads — Hire  of  Horses 
and  Boats — Brigandage — Escorts — Quarantine. 

It  is  generally  difficult  to  find  in  England  a  servant  capable  of  acting  as 
dragoman,  though  a  few  such  exist.  English  servants  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  dispensed  with  in  Levantine  travel.  They  are  usually  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  adapt  themselves  to  strange  customs,  have  no  facility  in  acquiring 
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foreign  languages,  and  are  more  annoyed  by  hardships  and  rough  living  than 
their  masters.  Indeed,  it  is  not  merely  troublesome  and  expensive,  but 
entirely  useless  in  a  journey  through  Greece,  to  take  any  attendants  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  travelling  servants  of  the  country.  Those  who  may  have  them  in 
their  service  would  do  advisably  to  leave  them  at  Corfu  or  Athens  during  the 
journey. 

Travellers  who  arrive  by  way  of  Constantinople  will  do  well  to  engage  a 
dragoman  there,  as  the  Greek  servants  of  that  place  are  as  a  rule  far  superior 
in  intelligence  and  activity  to  those  of  Athens.  The  wages  of  a  dragoman  in 
both  Athens  and  Constantinople  are  7  frs.  a  day.  More  should  never  be 
given,  though  often  demanded.  Good  travelling  servants  may  be  hired,  if 
for  a  period  not  less  than  two  months,  for  six  Turkish  lire  the  month 
(138  frs.)  This  includes  lodging  and  board-wages;  in  short,  everything 
except  travelling  expenses.  The  price  is  of  course  the  same  whether  travel¬ 
ling  or  stationary  ;  and  half-price  is  paid  for  both  man  and  horses  for  their 
return  home  from  any  place  at  which  they  may  be  left.  The  arrange¬ 
ment,  however,  of  one  charge  to  cover  everything ,  if  made  with  a  really  good 
servant,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient,  though  scarcely  the  most  com¬ 
fortable,  as  of  course  there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  the  dragoman  to  save 
at  the  expense  of  his  employer’s  comfort.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  system 
seems  to  work  well  enough.  So  much  of  the  traveller’s  comfort  must  depend 
on  his  dragoman,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection,  and 
every  effort  made  to  secure  the  best  procurable,  even  at  some  temporary 
inconvenience. 

Should  the  traveller  decide  on  the  contract  method,  it  will  be  best  to 
engage  his  dragoman  at  Athens  or  Corfu,  as  he  will  then  furnish  all  requisites. 

These  men  can  supply  canteen,  beds,  linen,  European  saddles,  and,  in 
general,  everything  requisite  for  making  a  tour  comfortable,  as  well  as  good 
horses,  which  are  perhaps  more  important  than  all  the  rest. 

As  above  stated,  the  arrangement  which  has  been  found  most  economical  for 
unpractised  travellers  is  that  of  agreeing  with  one  of  these  travelling  servants 
for  a  fixed  price,  which  is  to  include  every  expense,  at  a  certain  sum  per  day 
for  each  person.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  number  of  persons,  the 
length  of  the  journey,  and  the  number  of  articles  supplied.  A  party  of  3 
persons  or  upwards  may  be  supplied  with  canteen,  provisions,  and  in  fact 
with  every  requisite,  including  carriages,  steam-transit,  horses,  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  travelling  servant,  a  cook,  and  horse-boys,  for  about  40  frs. 
a  head  per  day  each  ;  or  about  45  frs.  per  head  if  the  party  consist  of  2  persons, 
and  50  frs.  for  1  person  alone.1  Travellers  following  this  system  should  leave 
the  arrangement  of  their  journey  to  the  courier,  merely  stating  the  day  and 
the  hour  when  they  wish  to  start,  and  the  places  they  intend  to  visit ;  they 
have  then  nothing  to  pay,  and  need  have  no  bargaining  or  disputing  during 
the  whole  tour,  as  the  original  agreement  includes  every  possible  expense, 
except  the  occasional  hire  of  extra  boats  and  carriages.  Travellers  who  employ 
these  men  must  not  expect  antiquarian  knowledge  from  them,  but  must  trust 
to  books  for  all  information,  except  the  sites  and  modern  names  of  the  most 
interesting  localities.  Their  chief  merit  is,  that  they  enable  a  stranger  to 
travel  with  a  degree  of  ease  and  comfort  which  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  obtain  by  any  other  means. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  traveller  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  unavoidable 

1  These  prices  represent  a  fair  general  average.  They  include  wine,  tea,  and  all  incidental 
expenses.  No  claims  for  “  extras”  should  be  admitted,  beyond  occasional  fees  to  custodi. 
Vin  ordinaire  is  supplied  by  the  dragomans  ;  it  contains  no  resin,  and  although  poor  stuff 
is  not  unwholesome.  When  foreign  wines  are  wished,  the  traveller  should  buy  them  him¬ 
self.  There  are,  however,  no  regular  wine-merchants  at  Athens,  and  as  a  rule  the  foreign 
wines  supplied  by  the  hotels  are  both  bad  and  dear. 
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discomfort  of  travelling  in  Greece  is  so  great,  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  few 
unnecessary  sources  of  it  as  possible.  It  will,  therefore,  be  his  best  plan  to  go 
straight  to  Athens  or  Corfu 1  before  making  a  start,  and  there  look  about  for 
a  travelling  servant,  who  can  ensure  him  a  certain  amount  of  comfort  during 
his  tour.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  in  a  country  where  there  are  but 
few  roads  or  inns  to  make  one  route  preferable  to  another,  people  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  from  books  with  the  places  which  most  in- 
-  terest  them,  and  be  directed  mainly  by  this  consideration  in  the  line  they 
take. 

In  Greece  and  the  East  generally,  even  more  than  in  other  countries,  let 
the  traveller  bear  in  mind  this  important  hint — he  should  never  omit  visiting 
any  object  of  interest  whenever  it  happens  to  be  within  his  reach  at  the  time, 
as  he  can  never  be  certain  what  impediments  may  occur  to  prevent  him  from 
carrying  his  intentions  into  effect  at  a  subsequent  period. 

A  traveller  who  may  be  possessed  of  a  moderate  colloquial  acquaintance 
with  the  language  spoken  in  Greece,  or  who  may  have  in  his  service  a  native 
of  the  country,  will  do  well  to  dispense  with  the  presence  of  a  professional 
dragoman,  and  make  his  arrangements  from  day  to  day,  as  he  would  in  any 
other  country.  He  will  then  learn  far  more  of  the  true  character  of  the 
country  and  people. 

Travellers  need  have  no  hesitation  in  endeavouring  to  make  themselves 
understood  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Greeks  will  at  any  rate  endeavour 
to  understand  what  may  be  said  to  them,  and  are  generally  very  quick  in 
divining  the  meaning  of  even  the  most  blundering  interlocutor.  They  are 
generally  rather  flattered  by  any  one  speaking  their  language,  however 
badly. 

Next  to  Greek,  Italian  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  useful  language 
throughout  the  Levant.  French,  however,  is  the  language  of  society  in 
Athens,  Constantinople,  and  other  large  towns. 

A  few  of  the  Phanariotes  rather  affect  French  in  preference  to  Greek,  but 
as  in  the  similar  case  of  the  conservative  old  Piedmontese  nobility,  such  cases 
become  rarer  every  year.  At  Athens,  German  is  almost  as  useful  as  French. 
In  the  interior  of  Greece  all  foreign  tongues  are  equally  unknown. 

Rate  of  Travel. — As  we  have  already  seen,  the  mode  of  travelling  in  the 
interior  of  Greece  and  of  European  Turkey  is  on  horseback,  the  distances 
being  calculated  by  an  hour’s  march  of  a  caravan,  according  to  the  custom 
established  among  all  Eastern  nations.  One  “  hour”  is,  on  an  average, 
equivalent  to  about  3  English  miles  ;  though,  in  level  parts  of  the  country, 
and  with  good  horses,  the  traveller  may  ride  much  faster.  With  the  same 
horses,  the  usual  rate  of  progress  does  not  exceed  from  20  to  25  miles  a  day, 
that  is,  from  7  to  8  hours  :  though,  with  the  menzil,  or  post-horses  of  Turkey,  60 
or  80  miles  a  day  may  be  accomplished  by  changing  at  stages  varying  from 
15  to  20  miles  from  each  other.  In  all  probability,  many  years  will  elapse 
before  any  other  mode  of  travelling  is  generally  practicable  in  Greece  proper  ; 
though  excellent  carriage-roads  were  made  in  all  the  Ionian  Islands  during 
the  British  protectorate.  Orders  and  plans,  it  is  true,  have  been  frequently 
issued  by  the  Greek  Government  for  the  formation  of  roads  in  various  direc¬ 
tions,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  scantiness  of  the  population,  and  the  ill- 
judged  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  little  has  hitherto  been  effected  ; 
and,  as  the  labourer  in  Greece  gains  more  by  the  cultivation  of  his  lands  than 
the  wages  offered  by  Government,  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  him  to  quit 
his  fields  and  commence  road-making.  From  the  peculiarities  of  the  country 
in  this  respect,  a  traveller  may  always  go  from  one  place  to  another  in  any 

1  We  believe  that  Corfu  dragomans  are  generally  better  equipped  than  the  Athenian 
ones,  and  also  more  conversant  with  English  habits  and  requirements.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  mainland  and  islands  is  generally  almost  nought. 
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direction  he  may  fancy  ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  lines  from 
town  to  town,  it  is  almost  useless  to  trace  out  routes  very  minutely.  Indeed, 
such  a  task  would  be  endless,  and,  from  the  local  changes  which  are  constantly 
occurring,  the  only  valuable  information  respecting  accommodation,  etc.,  in 
the  country  villages  must,  generally  speaking,  be  obtained  on  the  spot. 

Roads.  — The  few  roads  practicable  for  carriages  in  Greece  are  indicated  on 
the  map,  as  well  as  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  Handbook,  under  their 
respective  headings.  The  paved  causeways  occurring  in  various  parts  of 
Greece  are  the  work  of  the  Venetians  or  Turks. 

Horses. — Horses  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  large  towns.  They  should 
be  engaged  from  one  town  to  another,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  meeting  with  them  in  the  villages.  They  in  general  perform  the 
journeys  easily,  and  are  very  sure-footed.  The  hire  of  the  horses  may  be 
regulated  at  so  much  per  day,  or  for  the  journey  from  one  town  to  another. 
The  first  is  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  wish  thoroughly  to 
explore  the  country.  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred  for  those  who  are  obliged 
to  reach  a  given  place  at  a  certain  time. 

The  price  for  horse-hire  varies  according  to  the  demand  from  4  drachmae 
(2s.  8d.)  per  day  to  5  drachmae  (3s.  6d.),  which  is  the  usual  price  in  travelling, 
though  more  is  generally  demanded.  At  Athens,  however,  the  usual  price  for 
a  horse  per  day  for  excursions  in  the  vicinity  is  6  drachmae  (4s.  4d. ) 

In  Turkey,  where  the  horses  for  hire  are  of  a  much  superior  quality,  the 
usual  price  is  a  mejidie  (3s.  9d. )  per  diem. 

It  is  in  general  not  necessary  to  pay  more  than  half-price  for  the  horses  on 
days  when  the  traveller  is  stationary,  as  well  as  for  their  journey  home  ;  for 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  number  of  days  will  be  reckoned  that  they  will 
require  to  return  from  the  place  where  they  are  dismissed  to  that  whence  they 
were  taken.  The  price  for  hire  of  mules  is  about  the  same  as  that  for  horses. 
In  crossing  a  river  on  a  warm  day,  the  rider  should  be  always  on  his  guard 
against  the  trick  that  mules  have  of  lying  down  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  so 
suddenly  as  to  give  him  no  time  to  save  himself  from  being  drenched. 

The  feeding  of  the  horses  is  provided  for  by  the  owner,  who  sends  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  attendants  to  take  care  of  them.  These  men  will  be  found 
useful,  not  only  as  guides,  but  also  in  procuring  lodgings  in  private  houses 
in  the  villages  where  the  traveller  halts.  It  is  usual  to  make  them  some 
present  at  the  end  of  their  engagement.  A  written  agreement  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  horses  is  the  most  prudent  course  to  adopt. 

A  favourite  imposition  of  the  agoyates  (horse-boys)  is  to  extort  money  from 
the  traveller  during  the  journey,  on  the  pretext  that  the  feeding  of  the  horses 
was  not  included  in  the  contract.  Should  the  traveller  refuse,  they  resort  to 
the  coercion  of  starving  the  animals,  or  turning  them  into  corn-fields,  when 
the  traveller  is  made  liable  for  the  damage  done.  The  mounted  gendarmes 
when  on  escort  duty  sometimes  practise  the  same  fraud,  but  in  the  latter  case, 
the  threat  of  complaint  at  the  nearest  military  station  is  generally  sufficient 
to  reduce  them  to  order.  Unless  the  traveller  is  firm,  and  early  shows  him¬ 
self  prepared  to  look  after  his  own  interests,  such  contretemps  will  occur  even 
with  a  good  dragoman. 

The  traveller  who  commences  his  journey  in  Greece  is  advised  always  to 
hire  the  animals  he  may  require,  as  the  cattle  are  so  bad,  and  so  liable  to 
break  down  on  the  journey,  that  a  purchase  is  almost  certain  to  prove  a  losing 
transaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traveller  who  makes  his  start  in  Albania, 
Thessaly,  or  Macedonia  (especially  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter  provinces), 
and  who  contemplates  a  tour  of  not  less  than  two  months,  will  generally  find  it 
best  to  purchase  his  cattle.  In  most  parts  of  Turkey  good  serviceable  horses 
may  be  purchased  for  about  £10  each,  while  bat  horses  will  seldom  cost  more 
than  £6.  The  keep  of  a  horse  may  be  reckoned  at  about  a  shilling  a  day,  all 
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included.1  Every  two  horses  should  be  accompanied  by  a  running  horse-boy, 
who  will  be  well  paid  at  12s.  a  month.  No  engagement  should  be  made  to 
feed  these  boys  ;  but  they  should  occasionally  receive  any  spare  food  there 
may  be.  Do  not  let  this  become  a  rule,  however. 

When  done  with,  the  horses  should  always  fetch  their  full  price  in  the 
market. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  before  engaging  horses  for  a  journey 
they  should  be  carefully  looked  over.  The  hoofs  and  shoes  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  one  by  one,  and  especial  attention  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  back, 
which  is  often  deplorable.  This  duty  should  never  be  left  to  servants,  who 
are  generally  quite  incapable  of  executing  it  efficiently.  (For  further  remarks 
see  below,  Art.  F. ) 

A  trick  sometimes  practised  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  pass  off  jaded  horses 
for  fresh  ones,  is  to  bait  them  with  barley  soaked  in  wine.  The  odour  of  wine 
lingering  about  the  animal’s  mouth  will  generally  betray  when  this  has  been 
the  case. 

Boats,  etc. — The  number  of  Englishmen  who  visit  Greece  and  the  Levant 
in  their  own  yachts  is  considerable.  Moreover,  a  facility  exists  of  visiting  a 
great  portion  of  the  country,  and  making  excursions  to  the  Islands,  by  the 
boats  which  may  be  hired  at  most  of  the  seaports,  either  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month,  according  as  may  be  required. 

At  Corfu,  in  especial,  very  fair  small  yachts,  superior  to  the  common 
caique,  may  be  hired.  A  good  sailing  boat  ( caique )  to  carry  4  to  6  persons 
besides  the  crew,  may  be  hired  for  a  cruise  at  from  15  to  20  drachmae  per 
diem,  or  £15  to  £20  the  month,  if  taken  for  a  longer  period.  This  includes 
all  claims  for  the  men’s  wages  and  food,  and  also  all  incidental  charges  for 
stamped  paper,  etc.  A  baksheesh  is,  however,  expected  at  the  close  of  the 
engagement. 

It  is  always  better  to  have  a  written  contract  with  the  master,  stipulating 
that  the  contractor  is  to  have  the  absolute  command  of  the  vessel,  and 
prohibiting  the  crew  from  entering  any  port  whatsoever,  carrying  on  any 
trade,  or  putting  anything  on  board,  without  permission.  If  this  be  not 
done,  delays  will  ensue  from  the  skipper’s  running  into  all  the  small  ports, 
and  endeavouring  to  prolong  the  voyage,  especially  if  the  engagement  be  by 
the  day. 

Select  a  good,  and,  if  possible,  a  new,  boat,  as  the  most  likely  to  be  free 
from  vermin. 

There  should  be  three  or  four  able-bodied  seamen  on  board,  and  the  after- 
deck  should  be  covered  with  an  awning,  to  remain  spread  day  and  night. 
This,  in  summer,  is  preferable  to  a  close  cabin. 

The  boats  are  generally  provided  with  a  movable  half  deck,  which  affords 
a  fair  protection  against  rain,  but  cuts  off  all  air.  In  autumn  an  awning  is 
insufficient  shelter ;  but  if  a  prolonged  tour  is  contemplated,  the  traveller  will 
find  his  comfort  greatly  increased  by  having  an  impromptu  cabin  knocked  up. 
Any  carpenter  can  do  this  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  the  expense  will  not  be 
more  than  three  or  four  pounds.  If  properly  made  it  can  be  withdrawn  from 
the  boat,  and  used  as  a  hut  on  shore  in  bad  weather.  Oars  should  always  be 
taken  in  case  of  stress  of  weather.  All  but  the  largest  craft  carry  them.  The  best 
season  for  boating  expeditions  is  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of 
August. 

The  traveller  in  Greece  will  then  find  it  well  to  establish  himself  in  a  boat 
for  a  month  or  two,  and  sail  round  the  coast,  visiting  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  with  little  annoyance  from  custom-house  or  police  officers  ;  see  the 

1  In  Greece  the  muleteers  reckon  the  keep  of  their  animals  at  6d.  a  day  each  (maximum 
price),  and  however  much  more  may  be  paid  by  the  traveller,  the  poor  brutes  never  benefit 
thereby. 
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towns  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  country ;  and  defer  his 
excursions  into  the  interior- until  the  great  heat  subsides. 

Provisions  and  stores  must  be  laid  in  to  last  from  one  large  town  to  another. 
Formerly,  from  the  prevalence  of  piracy,  these  excursions  were  impracticable  ; 
but  now  there  is  little  danger.  However,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  point  previous  to  undertaking  any  such  expeditions,  as  cases  of 
petty  piracy  still  occasionally,  though  rarely,  occur. 

On  no  account  ever  hire  horses  or  caique  (especially  the  latter)  for  a  journey 
without  first  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  men  from  the  Consul,  or  some 
other  competent  resident.  In  Turkish  ports,  if  there  is  no  Consul,  application 
may  be  made  to  the  quarantine  doctor.  These  officials  are  mostly  Italians  ; 
they  are  generally  very  obliging,  and,  having  little  to  do,  are  rather  gratified 
to  be  made  of  use. 

No  one  should  ever  insist  on  proceeding  on  his  journey,  whether  by  land 
or  sea,  in  opposition  to  the  warning  of  his  guide.  Many  a  traveller  has  been 
caught  in  storms,  unable  to  find  shelter,  and  exposed  to  much  difficulty  and 
even  danger,  frohi  obstinately  persisting  to  proceed  when  warned  by  his  guide 
to  desist. 

The  traveller  should  secure  the  Admiralty  charts  of  the  region  he  proposes 
to  visit ;  they  are  quite  invaluable  (see  below,  Art.  T). 

It  is  always  interesting  for  a  classical  scholar  to  find  himself  among  Greek 
sailors  ;  he  will  soon  remark  numerous  instances  in  which  they  retain  the 
customs  of  the  earliest  ages,  and  the  old  modes  of  expressing  them  in  language. 
The  navigation  of  a  people  so  essentially  maritime  naturally  affords  frequent 
examples  of  the  preservation  of  ancient  manners.  The  peg  furnished  with 
a  loop  of  leather  or  rope  (r  pair  cor  pp),  by  which  Greek  boatmen  secure  their 
oars,  instead  of  using  rowlocks,  and  other  contrivances  of  the  ancients,  may 
be  observed  in  daily  use  among  the  moderns.  So  too  the  broad  boat  {ebpeia 
(TXeSi??)  built  by  Ulysses  in  Calypso’s  isle,  seems  to  have  closely  resembled 
that  now  generally  employed  by  the  fishermen  and  coasting-traders  of  the 
iEgean  and  Ionian  seas.  The  narrative  of  a  voyage  by  Homer  would  be  a  not 
inaccurate  account  of  going  to  sea  in  a  boat  of  the  country  at  the  present  day  ; 
the  putting  up  the  mast  before  starting,  etc. ,  are  all  portrayed  to  the  life.  So 
also  the  fascines  which  often  envelop  the  gunwale,  and  protect  the  crew  from 
the  waves,  and  from  the  danger  of  a  sudden  heel,  are  exactly  described  in  the 
Odyssey  (v.  256). 

The  Greek  seas  are  still  as  fickle  as  ever  :• 

“  Calm  as  a  slumbering  babe 
Tremendous  Ocean  lies,” 

or  else  there  sweep  over  its  surface  changing  breezes,  or  wild  and  sudden 
storms. 

Quarantine. — Liability  to  detention  in  a  lazaretto  formed  in  past  years  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  pleasures  of  an  Eastern  tour.  The  duration  of  qua¬ 
rantine  sometimes  amounted  to  the  full  probation  of  40  days,  from  which  the 
term  is  derived,  and  it  rarely  was  less  than  10  days,  even  when  the  vessel 
arrived  with  a  clean  bill  of  health — i.e.  when  no  plague  or  other  contagious 
disorder  existed  in  the  place  of  departure.  Recent  alterations  have  effected 
a  complete  revolution  in  this  respect. 

The  quarantine  in  most  cases  is  practically  abolished.  The  quarantine 
rules  are,  however,  liable  to  constant  fluctuations,  as  they  are  regulated  chiefly 
by  the  state  of  health  in  Turkey,  or  in  whatever  country  the  vessel  has  last 
communicated.  If  the  traveller  should  have  the  misfortune  to  sail  in  a  vessel 
with  a  foul  bill  of  health,  it  will  be  useful  for  him  to  remember  that  the  best 
lazarettos  in  the  Levant  are  those  of  the  Piraeus,  Corfu,  and  Malta  ;  the  last 
being  by  far  the  least  inconvenient  and  best  regulated  purgatory  of  them  all. 
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Violations  of  quarantine  laws  were  once  universally  treated  as  capital 
crimes,  and  they  are  still  everywhere  severely  punished. 

j Brigandage. — As  Greece  obtained,  in  1870,  so  unhappy  a  celebrity  on 
account  of  the  capture  at  Pikermi,  and  as  the  question  of  safety  is,  after  all, 
the  one  of  primary  importance  to  the  traveller,  it  is  desirable  to  state,  as  clearly 
as  may  he  possible,  the  present  conditions  in  respect  to  it  of  travelling  in 
Greece.  The  state  of  insecurity  which  for  some  years  existed  in  that  country  may 
he  traced  in  part  to  the  measure  of  employing  condemned  criminals  in  aiding  the 
insurrectionists  in  Crete  in  1866,  many  hundreds  of  these  having  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  brigand  bands  on  their  return  to  Greece.  In  the  15  months  ending 
with  March  1870,  no  fewer  than  109  acts  of  brigandage  are  officially  recorded, 
but  since  that  date  the  efforts  which,  in  deference  to  European  opinion,  have 
been  made  by  the  Ottoman  as  well  as  by  the  Greek  authorities,  have  produced 
a  state  of  comparative  security.  Extremely  few  acts  of  brigandage  have  been 
recorded  since  the  Pikermi  disaster,  and  during  the  last  8  or  9  years  none  at 
all.  No  fresh  case  has  occurred  down  to  the  present  time  (1882),  but  the 
safety  of  the  Northern  Border  districts  can  never  be  guaranteed.  The  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  is  generally  safe  from  danger,  the  brigands  being  far  too  clever  to 
willingly  enter  such  a  cul-de-sac. 

The  authorities  are  always  ready  to  supply  escorts  when  asked  to  do  so  7 
but  for  this  object  they  require  that  a  traveller  should,  before  setting  out  on 
any  excursion,  give,  through  the  landlord  of  his  hotel,  24  hrs.  notice  to  the 
police  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  escorts,  or,  if  necessary,  to  give 
warning  of  danger. 

In  Macedonia  brigandage  has  increased  rapidly  since  the  close  of  the  Turco- 
Russian  war,  and  in  that  hotbed  of  complicated  foreign  intrigue,  an  abler 
government  than  the  Turkish  might  be  puzzled  how  to  deal  with  this  growing 
evil.  The  traveller  must  in  each  case  seek  information  as  to  the  state  of  public 
security  before  travelling  through  the  less  frequented  districts  of  Albania, 
Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  Escorts  are  generally  furnished  from  the  mounted 
gendarmerie.  They  receive  no  nominal  pay  for  their  services,  but  expect  a 
gratuity  of  about  5  francs  each  for  1  day’s  attendance  ;  if  employed  for  several 
days  running,  3  francs  each  is  sufficient.  Greeks  generally  give  less  ;  but  what 
would  satisfy  them  from  a  compatriot  would  be  regarded  as  parsimony  in  a 
foreigner.  Any  attempt  on  their  part  to  make  extra  claims  for  food  or  lodging, 
for  themselves  or  their  horses,  should  be  at  once  resisted,  as  they  are  well  paid 
and  fed  by  Government.  A  little  more  indulgence  may  be  shown  to  the 
Turkish  gendarmerie,  in  the  rare  event  of  their  proving  extortionate,  as  they 
are  frequently  neither  paid  nor  fed  by  Government. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  brigandage  we  must  observe  that  in  many, 
if  not  the  majority  of  cases,  the  disasters  which  have  occurred  have  been 
directly  due  to  the  rashness  of  travellers  themselves,  who  have  persisted, 
against  the  advice  of  better  informed  persons,  in  visiting  dangerous  districts. 
Such  persons  seem  to  have  relied  on  the  comfortable  but  erroneous  belief, 
that  whatever  scrape  they  might  get  into,  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  their 
ambassador,  minister,  or  consul,  to  pull  them  out  of  it.  They  were  usually 
perfectly  regardless  of  what  trouble  or  inconvenience  they  occasioned  those 
functionaries,  whom  they  also  generally  repaid  with  scant  gratitude  when 
liberated. 

The  attention  of  English  travellers  is  especially  requested  to  the  warning 
contained  in  the  circular  (of  which  the  following  is  an  extract),  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Earl  Granville),  under  date  of  22d 
July  1881. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  “have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
“British  subjects  are  captured  by  brigands,  when  in  no  public  character,  but 
“in  pursuit  of  their  own  pleasure  or  business,  no  advance  whatever  for  the 
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‘  £  purpose  of  ransom  should  under  any  circumstances  whatever  be  made  from 
‘ :  the  British  Exchequer.  Accordingly  .  .  .  instructions  .  .  .  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  Majesty’s  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  desiring  him  to  make  it 
“known  to  British  subjects  who  may  be  residing,  or  who  may  hereafter  take 
£  £  up  their  abode,  in  any  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey  where  brigandage  prevails, 
“that  H.M.’s  Government  cannot  in  future  undertake  to  make  any  pecuniary 
‘•advances  to  ransom  them  from  brigands,  in  the  event  of  their  being  captured, 
“or  to  relieve  them  from  the  dangers  they  may  incur  from  a  residence  in 
“  Turkish  territory.  The  principle  thus  laid  down  applies  to  British  subjects 
£  £  not  only  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  but  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  desirable 
“that  the  decision  of  H.M.’s  Government  should  be  universally  known.” 

The  Greek  brigand  of  the  present  day,  whether  in  Greece  or  Turkey,1  is  a 
sordid  and  by  no  means  romantic  character,  but  prior  to  the  revolution,  the 
robbers  of  Greece  were  no  vulgar  or  indiscriminate  plunderers.  The  Turkish 
A  gas  were  the  chief  objects  of  their  assaults,  though  their  necessities  obliged 
them  at  times  to  levy  contributions  also  on  their  own  compatriots.  In  the 
passes  of  Pindus,  at.  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  flourished  a 
Bobin  Hood,  with  a  Greek  priest — a  Friar  Tuck — in  his  band.  This  ecclesi¬ 
astic  used  to  take  up  a  position  in  an  old  hollow  oak,  and  his  comrades,  on 
catching  a  prisoner,  were  wont  to  bring  him  before  this  Dodona,  when  a 
dialogue  to  the  following  purport  ensued  : — 

Robber -Captain. — “0  holy  oak,  what  shall  we  do  with  this  captive  of  our 
bow  and  spear  ?  ” 

Oracle.  — ££  Is  he  a  Christian  believer,  or  an  infidel  dog?” 

Robber-Captain. — “0  holy  tree,  he  is  a  Christian  believer.” 

Oracle. — “Then  bid  our  brother  pass  on  his  way,  after  exchanging  the 
kiss  of  love,  and  dedicating  his  purse  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  poorer 
brethren.” 

But  if  the  captive  were  a  Mussulman,  the  answer  of  the  Oracle  was  de¬ 
cisive  :  ‘ £  Hang  the  unbeliever  to  my  sacred  branches,  and  confiscate  all  that 
he  hath  to  the  service  of  the  true  Church  and  her  faithful  children.  ” 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Klephts  were  held  by  their 
countrymen,  that  the  patriotic  or  national  (in  contradistinction  from  the 
erotic)  songs  of  Greece  were  styled  Klephtic  ballads — k\€<Ptlkq.  rpayovdia.2  The 
Klephts  are  often  confounded  by  foreign  writers  with  the  Armatoli — a  species 
of  Christian  militia  enrolled  by  the  Porte  in  the  18th  cent,  to  act  as  a  rural 
police.  The  mistake  probably  arose  from  the  common  custom  of  such  Klephts 
as  had  made  the  country  too  hot  to  hold  them  seeking  employment  in  the 
militia,  where  they  nearly  always  distinguished  themselves  as  honest  and 
faithful  servants  of  the  central  government. 

No  visitor  to  Greece  should  omit  to  read  M.  About’s  delightful  “Roi  des 
Montagnes.  ” 

E.  Transport  of  Baggage — Passports — Money— Letters  of 
Introduction — Accommodation. 

Two  mistakes  commonly  made  by  English  travellers  should  be  avoided. 
The  first  is  encumbering  themselves  with  useless  “  travelling  requisites  ” — 
useless  to  all  but  their  venders — and  the  second,  importing  this  lumber  from 
abroad.  Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  time,  temper,  purse,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  than  an  excess  of  baggage.  From  personal  experience  we  can  state  that 
no  one  ought  to  need  more  baggage  on  a  ride  of  8  or  10  days  than  he  can  con- 

1  The  brigands  of  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  are  almost  exclusively  of  Greek 
blood. 

2  Thus  also,  a  Greek  wishing  to  give  the  highest  praise  to  certain  regiments  as  compared 
with  others,  will  describe  the  favoured  troops  as  ra  nXecpTiKorepa  (i.e.  the  most  robber- 
like),  meaning  merely  the  most  martial. 
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veniently  carry  at  his  saddle.  (Of  course  this  calculation  refers  exclusively 
to  personal  kit. ) 

At  the  same  time,  Greek  horses  are  generally  so  jaded  that  it  is  pleasanter 
and  better  to  employ  baggage  horses,  and  not  cumber  one’s  own  steed.  One 
bat  horse  for  every  3  or  4  persons  is  the  usual  reckoning. 

Passports. — Foreign  Office  passports  can  he  had  for  2s.  6d.  by  applying  in 
Downing  Street  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  a  banker  or  magistrate, 
and  no  British  subject  should  travel  with  other  credentials,  either  in  the  Levant 
or  elsewhere.  The  traveller  starting  from  England  for  Greece,  across  the 
Continent,  should  have  his  passport  vise  in  London  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
principal  States  through  which  his  route  lies  ;  but  the  visa  of  the  Greek  autho¬ 
rities  themselves  is  not  necessary  until  he  is  setting  out  on  a  tour  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  He  must  then  apply  to  the  police  or  local  officials  at  Athens, 
or  some  other  chief  town  of  a  district,  for  a  pass,  which  is  generally  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  hire  boats,  etc. ,  and  which  is  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
required  to  be  shown  at  the  stations  of  the  gensclarmes  (xupo<fiv\aKes),  estab¬ 
lished  everywhere  (see  also  below,  Letters  of  Introduction). 

In  1869,  and  again  in  1881,  the  Turkish  Government  issued  a  notice  that 
no  traveller  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Turkish  territory  without  a  passport. 
This  regulation  is  not  always  strictly  enforced,  but  trouble  arises  generally 
from  neglecting  to  comply  with  it.  If  the  traveller,  therefore,  intends  to 
enter  the  Ottoman  dominions,  he  should  procure  the  visa  of  the  Ottoman 
Consul  beforehand. 

Money. — Circular  notes,  or  bank  post-bills  of,  or  cheques  on,  the  principal 
London  bankers,  can  be  negotiated  at  Athens,  Corfu,  Patras,  Zante,  and  Syra, 
In  distant  towns,  and  where  the  communication  is  uncertain,  the  banker  runs 
a  risk,  and  sometimes  will  object  to  give  money  on  a  single  circular  note,  since, 
if  the  ship  by  which  he  sends  it  to  England  should  be  lost,  he  loses  all.  Bills 
on  London,  numbered  1,,  2,  3,  are  preferred,  each  being  sent  by  a  different 
vessel. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  resulting  from  the  employment  of  a  regular 
dragoman  is  that  it  precludes  the  necessity  of  carrying  money  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.  The  traveller  pays  his  servant  in  one  sum  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  journey,  or  on  his  arrival  at  a  large  town  where  there  is  a  bank.  The 
comfort  of  such  an  arrangement  is  obvious.  Those  who  do  not  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  should  at  least  endeavour  to  procure  letters  on  consular  agents 
or  merchants,  from  district  to  district,  so  as  to  carry  as  little  coin  as  possible 
with  them. 

Never  let  gold  in  excess  of  what  is  required  for  immediate  use  be  either 
seen  or  heard.  Theft  of  money  is  very  rare  in  Greece,  especially  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  it  is  neither  right  nor  prudent  to  tempt  the  honesty  of  a  poor  people 
by  the  sight  of  carelessly  kept  cash.  In  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  most  con¬ 
venient  form  of  money  is  the  paper  currency  of  the  National  Bank.  Enclose 
your  money  in  sealed  packets  of  10  notes  each,  and  keep  the  supply  in  some 
safe  place.  Avoid  all  appearance  of  mystery  ;  but  take  care  never  to  let  even 
your  dragoman  see  what  amount  you  may  have  with  you.  The  most  convenient 
notes  for  travelling  are  those  of  25  and.  10  fr.  ;  the  latter  are  converted  into 
5  fr.  notes  by  tearing  them  (across)  in  halves.  Let  your  dragoman  carry  for 
you  a  canvas  bag  filled  with  “gazettes,”1  for  small  gratuities  to  children  and 
peasants.  For  gold ,  a  very  convenient  Turkish  form  of  hollow  leather  belt 
may  be  purchased  in  any  large  town  of  Greece  or  Turkey. 

Letters  of  Introduction. — The  traveller  should  secure  these  to  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  and  the  Consul-General  in  Constantinople,  and  to  the  Minister  and  the 

1  This  mediaeval  word  is  still  used  for  the  Greek  pence  (called  also  decari),  though  not 
for  the  sou  (obolus),  to  which  the  Venetian  coin  more  nearly  corresponded  in  value.  Greek 
newspapers  are  true  Gazettes  in  point  of  price. 
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Consul  in  Athens.  From  them  letters  may  he  procured  to  the  Consuls  in  the 
chief  towns  which  it  is  intended  to  visit. 

In  small  or  remote  towns  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  an  Englishman  will  nearly 
always  do  well  to  call  on  his  Consul — even  if  unprovided  with  a  letter.  In 
such  places  English  travellers  are  too  rare  to  be  regarded  as  the  infliction  they 
often  prove  to  their  Consuls  in  larger  towns.  Moreover,  in  these  out-of-the- 
way  places  the  authorities  are  often  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  strangers,  and  will 
look  askance  on  a  traveller  unknown  to  his  Consul. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  to  obtain,  through  the  Ambassador  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  the  Minister  at  Athens,  letters  from  the  Central  Government  for 
the  local  authorities  in  the  provinces  it  is  intended  to  visit. 

Both  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Governments  are  most  obliging  in  forwarding 
the  objects  and  wishes  of  all  suitable  applicants  ;  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  not 
to  be  wholly  dependent  on  consular  powers.  Many  of  our  Consuls  are  highly 
respected,  and  have  great  influence  in  the  provinces  where  they  are  stationed. 
Others  again  are  on  bad  terms  with  the  local  authorities  ;  and  when  that  is 
the  case  an  unfortunate  traveller  may  find  himself  condemned  to  pay  in  per¬ 
sonal  discomfort  for  a  private  quarrel  of  which  he  has  never  even  heard. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
provincial  authorities  to  all  travellers — especially  English  travellers— properly 
accredited  to  them. 

Accommodation. — In  both  Greece  and  Turkey — the  large  towns  excepted 
— the  traveller  must  either  accept  the  hospitality  (which  in  the  latter  coun¬ 
try  never  fails)  of  the  inhabitants,  or  content  himself  with  the  scanty 
resources  of  the  local  Mian.  To  English  ideas,  the  latter  is  generally  the 
more  agreeable,  though  not  the  more  comfortable,  alternative.  Greek 
hospitality  is  as  the  moth  which  fretteth  a  garment ;  the  very  zeal  of  the 
friendly  host  ensures  a  poor  Briton’s  life  being  made  a  burden  to  him.  Be¬ 
sides,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  expressed  it,  “no  man  but  a  very  impudent  dog 
indeed  can  as  freely  command  what  is  in  another  man’s  house  as  if  it  were  his 
own.  ”  The  traveller,  who  wishes  to  avoid  such  hospitality,  must  take  good 
care  that  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  a  place  to  which  he  is  recommended  is  not 
known  before,  else  there  is  no  escape.  Hospitality  should,  however,  be  occa¬ 
sionally  accepted,  just  for  the  sake  of  seeing  that  variety  of  domestic  life. 
Sometimes  rooms  may  be  hired  in  a  house,  but  in  such  cases — unless  a  bargain 
is  made  beforehand — the  owners  either  refuse  payment  altogether,  in  hopes 
of  a  large  present,  or  make  a  demand  so  extortionate  that  the  traveller 
thankfully  accepts  the  chary  welcome  afforded  by  the  Mian.  Hospitality  in 
Greece  itself  is  now  seldom  perfectly  disinterested,  except,  indeed,  in  remote 
or  unfrequented  districts. 

A  Mian  is  a  species  of  tavern  inhabited  by  the  keeper,  or  Khanji,  and 
his  family,  and  is  open  to  all  comers,  though  provisions  are  not  always 
found  there.  In  towns,  the  khan  is  generally  a  large  building  enclosed  in 
a  court-yard,  consisting  of  two  floors,  the  lower  a  stable,  the  upper  divided 
into  unfurnished  rooms,  opening  into  a  wooden  gallery  which  runs  all  round 
the  edifice,  and  to  which  access  is  gained  outside  by  stairs.  The  old  “  Tabard 
Inn”  at  Southwark,  and  similar  ancient  hostels  in  England,  were  probably  con¬ 
structed  much  on  the  same  plan,  with  the  addition  of  a  common  room  for  meals, 
which  rarely  exists  in  a  khan.  In  unfrequented  districts,  the  khan  is  usually  a 
single  room,  or  shed,  with  a  raised  floor  at  one  end  for  humanity,  and  all  the 
rest  devoted  to  cattle — sometimes  quadrupeds  and  bipeds  are  all  mixed  up  to¬ 
gether.  “  It  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to  reflect  that  as  the  invention  of  alphabeti¬ 
cal  characters  enfeebled  the  memories  of  men,  and  the  excellence  and  frequency 
of  inns  have  checked  the  domestic  welcome  and  entertainment  of  strangers,  so 
the  amount  of  private  hospitality  must  needs  be  great  in  a  country  where  the 
public  accommodations  are  restricted  to  a  roof,  a  mat,  and  a  fire.”- —  Wordsworth. 
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The  Turks  erected  khans  at  convenient  distances  throughout  their  domin¬ 
ions,  and  still  maintain  them  for  the  reception  of  travellers  in  all  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  an  example  which  the  Greek  government  would  do  well  to 
imitate.  In  Greece  they  were  nearly  all  ruined  during  the  Revolution  ;  but 
since  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  some  of  them  have  been  repaired  by  poor 
Greek  families,  who  reside  in  them  and  have  generally  a  small  supply  of  wine, 
bread,  olives,  spirits  of  the  country  called  raki,  and  sometimes  bacon,  sausages, 
and  eggs,  which  they  sell  to  travellers.  These  reconstructed  khans  stand 
singly,  generally  midway  between  towns  and  villages,  and  are  better  adapted 
for  repose  at  mid-day  than  for  spending  the  night  in.  The  proprietors  expect 
a  small  present  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  house  if  a  traveller  lodges  there. 

Previously  to  1840,  or  even  later,  a  “  Chapter  on  Inns  ”  in  Greece  would  have 
resembled  the  famous  “Chapter  on  Snakes  ”  in  Horrebow’s  account  of  Iceland  : 
“There  are  no  snakes  in  this  country.”  But  at  Athens,  there  have  since 
been  established  hotels  which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  in  Italian 
cities ;  as  also  poor  inns  at  Patras,  Syra,  Nauplia,  Pyrgos,  Salonica,  etc.  Though 
these  latter  establishments  in  general  afford  very  inferior  accommodation,  it 
is  still  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  traveller  to  be  thus  enabled  to  direct 
his  steps  at  once  to  a  house  where  he  is  sure  of  being  received,  instead  of 
having  to  wait  till  a  lodging  is  found,  or  to  depend  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
natives  of  the  country. 

In  towns  where  no  inns  have  yet  been  established,  a  room  or  two  can  be 
hired  in  a  private  house,  and  sometimes  a  whole  house  may  be  engaged,  for  a 
night’s  lodging,  or  for  as  long  a  time  as  may  be  required.  The  proprietor 
supplies  nothing  but  bare  walls  and  a  roof,  not  always  water-proof :  the 
traveller  must  therefore  bring  his  own  bed,  provisions,  etc. 

The  keepers  of  coffee-houses  and  billiard-rooms  (which  are  now  very 
general)  will  always  lodge  a  traveller,  but  he  must  expect  no  privacy  here. 
He  must  live  all  day  in  public,  and  be  content  at  night  to  have  his  mattress 
spread,  with  some  twenty  others  belonging  to  the  family  or  other  guests, 
either  on  the  floor  or  on  a  wooden  divan  which  surrounds  the  room.  When 
,  particular  honour  is  to  be  shown  to  a  guest,  his  bed  is  laid  upon  the  billiard 
table :  he  never  should  decline  this  distinction,  as  he  will  thereby  have  a 
better  chance  of  escape  from  vermin.  In  small  villages  a  traveller  may  con¬ 
sider  himself  fortunate  if  a  peasant  will  afford  him  a  night’s  lodging.  The 
cottage  of  the  peasant  is  a  long  narrow  building,  without  any  partition  what¬ 
ever,  and  admitting  the  rain  abundantly.  The  apertures,  however,  which 
allow  its  entrance  are  so  far  useful,  that  the  smoke  obtains  egress  through 
them ;  few  of  these  cottages  possess  the  luxury  of  a  chimney,  and  as  the 
chimneys  usually  smoke,  the  rooms  are  better  without  them. 

In  one  end  of  the  house  the  horses,  cattle,  and  poultry  are  lodged,  while 
the  traveller,  his  guides,  servants,  the  whole  family  of  the  house,  and  perhaps 
other  travellers,  rolled  up  promiscuously  in  their  capotes,  occupy  the  other 
parts  of  the  room.  The  discomfort  of  such  a  lodging  is,  of  course,  consider¬ 
able  ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  advantages.  If  there  is  little  physical,  there 
is  much  moral  entertainment.  The  stranger  is  almost  invariably  received 
with  much  natural  courtesy ;  and  in  the  domestic  arrangements,  manners, 
and  language  of  his  hosts,  he  will  find  much  to  remind  him  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  description  in  Homer  of  the  cottage  of  Eunneus  is  not  inappli¬ 
cable  to  the  hut  of  a  Greek  peasant  of  the  existing  generation  ;  while  the 
agricultural  implements  and  usages  of  the  present  day  are  not  far  removed 
from  those  of  the  times  of  Hesiod.  Moreover,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
Aristophanes,  in  the  “Frogs,”  introduces  Bacchus,  on  his  journey  to  Hades, 
equipped  in  a  manner  still  customary  among  the  humbler  class  of  travellers 
in  Greece. 

Every  Greek  cottage,  however  poor  the  owner,  has  its  little  picture  of  the 
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Virgin,  or  of  some  patron -saint,  in  one  corner,  before  which  a  lamp  is  always 
kept  burning.  “With  all  its  drawbacks,  this  wild  life  has  great  charms. 
The  first  rays  of  the  sun  gilding  the  summit  of  Athos,  or  Olympus,  or  Pen- 
telicus,  or  Parnassus,  or  Ida,  or  Lebanon,  or  of  some  other  mountain  of  many 
memories,  which  is  sure  to  bound  your  horizon  in  the  East,  place  you  in 
the  saddle,  after  a  refreshing  swim  in  the  JEgean,  if  it  be  near,  or  a  plunge 
in  some  classic  stream,  if  the  sea  be  too  far  off ;  and  the  first  pale  beams 
of  the  rising  moon,  or  of  the  evening  star,  bid  you  sink,  like  a  bird  of  the 
forest,  to  rest.”  There  are  no  hardships  in  such  a  life  but  such  as  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  look  back  upon  hereafter : 

- fiera  yap  re  /cat  aXyecrt  Tepirerai  aurjp 

Vans  5t)  p.&\ a  7 roXXa  Trady  Kal  7roXX’  ii raXydrj. 

Horn.,  Od.  xv.  399. 

F.  Provisions—1 Travelling  Requisites — Clothing — Saddlery — Turkish 
Horses — Baggage — Presents. 

Provisions. — The  markets  in  all  the  towns  of  Greece,  and  the  Greek  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Turkey,  are  usually  well  supplied  with  mutton,  poultry,  and  game. 
On  market  or  feast  days,  sheep  and  kids  may  often  be  seen  being  roasted 
whole  on  wooden  poles  over  a  fire  in  the  open  air — in  the  Homeric  fashion. 
When  cooked,  they  are  cut  up  and  sold  at  so  much  the  pound.  The  traveller 
should  never  neglect  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  a  supply  of  this  meat, 
for  it  is  generally  tender  and  good.  Fish  is  abundant  in  all  seaports,  but  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  inland.  In  the  Greek  church  there  are  four  Lents  in 
the  year,  besides  numerous  fast-days,  all  of  which  are  rigidly  observed  by  the 
country  people.  Travellers  in  the  interior  should  always  ascertain  wiien  they 
occur,  and  make  provision  accordingly,  as  at  such  times  the  markets  are 
totally  deserted.  ... 

Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  cognac,  should  always  be  taken.  As  also,  of  course, 
salt,  pepper,  mustard,  or  other  condiments  needed.  A  bottle  of  curry  powder 
is  a  useful  auxiliary  in  a  country  where  the  meat  is  frequently  both  tough 
and  insipid.  A  few  small  jars  of  Liebig’s  extract,  a  few  pounds  of  rice, 
and  the  same  of  macaroni,  are  the  only  other  provisions  which  repay  the 
trouble  of  carriage.  Both  rice  and  macaroni  afford  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  tempting  dishes  under  skilful  Greek  management. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  should  be  carried  in  tin  canisters.  Or  again,  coffee, 
according  to  the  Turkish  custom,  may  be  kept  in  a  leather  bag,  such  as  is  sold 
for  the  purpose  in  all  the  bazaars.  Rice,  macaroni,  etc.,  should  be  kept  in 
linen  bags. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  all  provisions  ;  otherwise,  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  Wollaston  medallist  pathetically  observes,  “on  se  voit  frustrer  de  la 
maniere  la  plus  cruelle  de  ses  provisions  par  des  chats  ou  des  chiens.  De 
pUreilles  mesaventures  peuvent  paraitre  risibles  pour  un  Europeen,  mais  ils  ne 
le  sont  point  pour  ceux  qui  parcourent  la  Turquie.” — Bone. 

Wine. — At  Athens,  Corfu,  and  Patras,  common  French  wines  may  be  pro¬ 
cured.  The  best  Greek  wines  are  those  of  the  islands,  particularly  of  Ithaca, 
Zante,  Tenos,  Samos,  Thera  (Santorin),  and  Cyprus.  Very  fair  common  wane 
is  made  by  a  German  company  at  Patras  ;  and  an  inferior  kind  ( c6te  de  Parnes) 
by  Solon  of  Athens.  The  vin  dupays  grown  in  the  interior  of  Greece  is 
resinous,  and  scarcely  drinkable  at  first  by  a  foreigner,  as  it  savours  of 
vinegar  and  sealing-wax.  It  is  the  custom  to  impregnate  it  with  resin  or 
turpentine,  now  as  of  old,  whence,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  Thyrsus  of 
Bacchus  was  ornamented  with  a  pine-cone.  This  mixture  is  said  by  Pliny  to 
favour  the  preservation  of  the  liquor,  and  also  to  impart  to  it  medicinal  qualities. 
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Colonel  Leake  has  accurately  described  the  ordinary  country  wine  of 
Greece  as  “a  villainous  compound  of  lime,  resin,  spirits  of  wine,  and  grapes, 
which,  generally  growing  in  a  low  and  moist  situation,  furnish  a  juice  without 
body  or  flavour.”  A  German  Ensign,  writing  from  Athens  in  1687,  says, 
“Would  that  I  could  exchange  a  cask  of  Athenian  wine  for  one  of  German 
beer.” 1 

From  the  marcia,  or  refuse  of  the  vats,  is  distilled  a  colourless  liquid 
called  raki  (arrack),  very  similar  to  Kirschwasser,  but  not  so  strong  (generally 
about  18°  alch.)  This  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  throughout  Greece, 
and  proves  in  the  long  run  far  more  deleterious  than  the  wine. 

Canteen.  — It  is  a  great  mistake  to  purchase  a  regular  canteen.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  all  that  is  strictly  needful  for  one  person  : — 

A  kettle  to  boil  water  in  ;  a  small  tin  coffeepot  ;  a  teapot  (or  tea-egg)  ;  a 
sort  of  “fish-kettle  ”  for  general  cooking;  a  gridiron;  a  frying-pan;  a  few 
dishcloths  ;  half  a  dozen  small  tin  plates ;  a  few  tin  or  pewter  mugs  (for 
soup,  etc. )  ;  1  or  2  drinking  glasses  ;  a  water  flask  ;  1  or  2  stoneware  cups  (for 
tea),  with  the  addition  of  knives,  forks,  spoons  and  napkins,  are  sufficient 
provision.  All  the  above  articles — forks,  spoons,  and  napkins  excepted — can 
be  easily  purchased  for  a  pound  or  two  (according  to  quality)  in  Corfu  or  Athens. 

When  no  longer  needed,  they  will  be  gratefully  accepted  as  a  boon  by  the 
horse-boys,  or  even  the  escort. 

Bedsteads,  etc. — One  great  luxury  is  not  merely  permissible  but  desirable, 
viz.  — a  bedstead.  Excellent  French  camp-bedsteads,  taking  little  more  room 
when  closed  than  an  ordinary  bundle  of  walking  sticks,  etc. ,  can  be  purchased 
in  Athens  for  from  40  frs.  upwards.  A  bedstead  of  this  sort  requires  no 
mattress,  is  extremely  comfortable,  and  so  light  that  it  is  easily  carried  in 
the  hand  when  needful.  The  cheaper  kinds  are  generally  to  be  preferred, 
because  the  simplest  and  strongest.  Should  such  break,  the  pieces  are  easily 
replaced,  which  is  not  the  case  with  more  elaborate  kinds. 

Mattresses  are  a  superfluity  and  an  inconvenience.  If,  however,  the 
traveller  is  bent  on  having  one,  let  him  adopt  M.  Boue’s  suggestion  of  having 
it  in  three  pieces — like  carriage  cushions. 

When  sleeping  without  a  bedstead  on  the  bare  ground,  a  waterproof  sheet, 
or  a  thick  piece  of  sacking,  should  be  laid  under  one,  or  rheumatism  may 
probably  result. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  when  the  bare  ground  is  one’s  mattress  (a  very 
pleasant  one  in  fine  weather),  to  scoop  out  a  slight  cavity  in  the  earth  for 
the  hip. 

Pillows  are  needless.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  an  empty  bag,  and  stuff 
this  when  required  with  hay,  straw,  leaves,  or  anything  that  comes  handy. 

If  a  bedstead  be  not  taken,  a  very  convenient  bed  may  be  improvised  as 
follows  : — Measure  off  3  yds.  of  ordinary  sacking  with  firm  web.  Fold  down 
one  end  to  the  distance  of  2  ft.  Let  the  edges  be  sewn  together  for  a  distance 
of  16  in.  You  will  then  have  a  strip  of  sacking  7  ft.  long  with  a  pocket  16 
in.  deep,  and  a  flap  8  in.  wide.  Into  this  pocket  pack  linen,  boots, 
brushes,  or  any  other  part  of  kit  which  will  not  suffer  by  crushing.  Tuck  in 
flap  ;  roll  tight,  and  secure  with  double  rug  strap.  When  required  for  a  bed, 
unroll  without  unpacking,  and  the  contents  of  the  pocket  will  serve  as  a  pillow. 

With  regard  to  Mosquitoes ,  etc.,  we  may  remark  that  Levinge’s  appara¬ 
tus  (of  which  a  full  account  is  given  in  the  Handbook  for  Turkey)  is  too 
elaborate  to  be  generally  useful.  A  good  adaptation  of  his  plan,  however,  is 
to  have  the  sheets  sewn  together  as  a  bag,  and  closed  round  the  neck  by 

i  This  same  Hessian  Dugalcl  Dalgetty  also  relates  that  at  Athens  “  there  are  grapes  like 
those  in  the  Old  Testament  [Nu.  xiii.  23],  that  need  two  men  to  carry  them.”  Judging 
also  by  other  contemporary  letters,  the  badness  of  the  wine  in  the  land  of  Malmsey  seems 
to  have  been  a  subject  of  general  disappointment  and  consternation  in  Konigsmarck’s  army. 
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runners  and  strings.  Far  better  than  any  sort  of  curtain  to  exclude 
mosquitoes  from  the  face,  is  a  light  wire  mask  of  the  kind  used  during  the 
Roman  carnival.  This  allows  free  ventilation,  and  does  not  impede  the  sight 
and  movements  like  muslin.  There  is  also  an  excellent  kind  of  strong  gauze 
mask  used  by  travellers  in  the  remoter  forest  regions  of  Russia,  but  it  is  not 
easily  to  be’ pro  cured  out  of  the  country.  Old  travellers,  however,  are  generally 
apt  to  consider  all  such  guards  as  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth. 

Clothes. — These  should  be  such  as  will  stand  hard  and  rough  work.  They 
must  not  be  too  light,  even  in  summer  ;  for  a  day  of  intense  heat  is  often 
followed  by  a  storm,  or  by  a  cold  night.  As  some  indication  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case,  we  may  observe  that  the  traveller  is  not  likely  to  err 
greatly  if  he  selects  for  travel  in  Greece  and  Turkey  much  the  same  outfit  that 
lie  Avould  take  for  shooting  in  the  Highlands.  Let  his  dress  at  all  times  be 
obviously  that  of  an  Englishman ,  which  he  will  find  the  most  respectable  and 
respected  travelling  attire  throughout  the  Levant. 

Carelessness  about  dress  in  travelling,  even  in  remote  districts,  cannot  be 
too  severely  reprobated,  especially  in  towns,  however  small. 

A  good  thick  capacious  cloak  is  better  than  an  Ulster  for  general  use.  A 
waterproof  cloak  in  addition  is  indispensable :  the  Regulation  make  is  the 
best.  Two  or  three  rugs  and  plaids  will  also  be  needed.  A  long,  loose  great¬ 
coat  (the  Hungarian  Bunda)  coming  down  to  the  heels — like  an  Ulster,  but 
looser — of  the  thick  frieze  made  at  Salonica,  is  an  invaluable  possession  in  all 
rough  travelling.  Wrapped  in  it,  its  happy  possessor  may  sleep  snugly, 
defiant  of  rheumatism,  on  the  hillside  in  the  depth  of  winter,  independent 
alike  of  tent,  mattress,  and  blanket.  The  best  is  the  heavier  sort  known  as 
aba  ;  a  lighter  and  finer  kind  is  made  called  shyack,  but  is  far  less  desirable. 

A  pair  of  dress  boots  or  shoes  must  be  taken  for  visits,  etc. ,  but  are  useless 
at  other  times.  Ordinary  shooting  boots  will  answer  best  for  walking,  but 
for  riding  we  strongly  recommend  the  long  boots  of  thick  soft  leather  (black 
or  white),  used  by  the  soldiers  and  peasants  in  Turkey  and  the  Archipelago. 
The  best  come  from  Crete  and  Rhodes.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  war, 
thousands  of  these  boots  were  ordered  by  Government  for  the  army. 

In  Rhodes  and  Cyprus  these  are  almost  indispensable,  even  for  walking, 
on  account  of  asps,  scorpions,  etc.  Those  kept  in  stock  are  generally  rather 
too  short  to  be  efficient.  A  pair  made  to  come  above  the  knee  and  fasten 
with  straps  and  buckles  is  the  most  practical,  and  can  be  made  in  a  couple  of 
days  or  less  :  price  from  20  to  25  frs.  A  spare  pair  should  be  carried  in  case 
of  accidents. 

They  should  be  occasionally  rubbed  with  dry  soap  inside,  and  dubbing 
externally. 

Tents  are  a  useless  encumbrance  in  Greece.  Without  disputing  their 
utility  in  some  circumstances,  the  fact  remains  that  the  cases  are  rare  in 
which  they  repay  the  trouble  of  carriage.  If  wished  they  can  always  be  pro¬ 
cured  on  loan  from  the  Government  stores,  by  an  order  from  the  General 
commanding  the  district. 

Bath. — An  indiarubber  bath  with  bellows  to  distend  it,  is  an  immense 
comfort,  though  a  serious  addition  in  weight. 

A  tin  washhand  basin  and  plenty  of  toviels  and  soap  should  be  taken. 

Umbrella — A  large  white  cotton  umbrella  lined  with  green  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  guard  against  the  sun. 

Lanterns.  — These  are  generally  furnished  by  the  horse-boys  ;  if  not,  at  least 
one  or  two  must  be  purchased. 

Saddles. — No  item  in  travelling  preparations  is  more  important,  or  more 
often  neglected,  than  this.  It  is  rather  the  custom  to  speak  and  write  as 
if  an  English  saddle  were  indispensable  to  comfort,  Rut  the  facts  Qf  the 
ease  scarcely  justify  such  a  statement, 
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If  a  traveller  chooses  to  bring  from  England  a  large,  really  good  and  com¬ 
fortable  hunting  saddle  (on  no,  account  a  new  one),  freshly  padded,  he  will  no 
doubt  find  it  a  great  comfort.  But  such  an  article  is  most  inconvenient  and 
cumbersome  among  one’s  luggage,  and  the  probability  is  that  before  he  has 
done  the  traveller  will  have  paid  the  price  of  the  saddle  over  again  in  purse 
as  well  as  discomfort.  Sometimes,  however,  a  good  second-hand  hunting 
saddle  may  be  obtained  at  Constantinople.  As  to  the  wretched  so-called 
English  saddles  supplied  by  Athenian  dragomans,  they  are  not  worth  a 
moment’s  consideration.  Perhaps  the  next  best  thing  to  an  English  hunting 
saddle  is  the  large  brass-mounted  Turkish  post-saddle,  used  by  the  “  Tartars  ” 
or  Government  couriers.  Or  failing  that,  even  one  of  the  common  brass- 
mounted  saddles  in  general  use  in  the  Turkish  army,  and  which  can  be 
bought  second-hand  in  any  large  Turkish  garrison  town,  will  be  found  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  large  bag-holsters  of  the  latter,  when  not  required  for  pistols,  are  most 
convenient  receptacles  for  small  or  breakable  articles. 

The  Greek  peasant  usually  objects  to  the  use  of  anything  but  a  pack-saddle 
on  account  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  horses,  which  makes  them  liable 
to  injury  from  the  slightest  pressure  on  the  back.  To  meet  this  objection 
the  traveller  may  either  provide  himself  with  a  thickly  padded  saddle-cloth, 
or  procure  the  pad  out  of  an  ordinary  pack-saddle,  and  fit  it  on  to  the  horse 
under  his  own.  If  the  latter  makeshift  is  adopted,  the  pad  may  probably 
require  to  be  thinned  before  using  it. 

Much  pain,  and  even  permanent  injury,  is  caused  to  horses  daily  by  careless¬ 
ness  as  to  the  condition  of  the  inside  of  the  saddle.  The  presence  of  a  single 
grain  of  barley  will  alone  often  suffice  to  wound  a  horse’s  back.  Again,  the 
injury  done  to  horses  by  the  frequent  use  of  saddles  in  which  the  lining  has 
become  hardened,  and  the  stuffing  matted  into  lumps  by  the  perspiration  of 
the  animal,  is  almost  incalculable.  Whatever  kind  of  saddle  be  employed 
it  should  be  well  and  evenly  padded ;  additional  padding  added  about  the 
shoulders. 

After  use,  all  saddles  to  be  carefully  dried  in  the  sun,  or  at  the  fire  ;  a 
damp  saddle  will  ruin  any  horse. 

It  will  promote  the  comfort  of  both  horse  and  rider  to  have  the  former 
saddled  and  loosely  girthed  half-an-hour  earlier  than  he  is  required.  The 
girths  can  then  be  gradually  tightened  up  a  hole  at  a  time.  They  must  never 
be  drawn  with  violence,  and  there  must  always  remain  the  space  of  a  finger’s 
thickness  between  the  girth  and  the  horse. 

In  saddling,  take  care  to  place  the  saddle  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
horse’s  back,  about  the  breadth  of  a  hand  behind  the  play  of  his  shoulder. 
There  should  always  be  sufficient  space  between  the  anticlinal  of  the  saddle 
and  the  horse’s  back  to  admit  the  introduction  of  an  ordinary  riding  whip. 

These  points  seem,  and  are,  trivial  until  they  are  neglected,  when  the 
consequences  sometimes  prove  serious.  We  insist  on  them  the  more,  because 
it  is  not  likely  the  traveller  will  have  a  groom  with  him,  and  Greek  or 
Turkish  servants  never  comprehend  these  matters. 

Ladies — unless  they  are  experienced  travellers,  and  prepared  to  rough  it 
with  cheerfulness  and  good  temper — cannot  be  advised  to  attempt  the  longer 
excursions  detailed  in  this  Handbook.  Should  they,  however,  wish  to  do 
so,  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  indeed  useless,  to  bring  a  side-saddle.  The  use  of 
a  side-saddle,  on  a  horse  not  broken  to  carry  it,  is  very  dangerous,  and 
generally  causes  the  animal  to  kick,  and  sometimes  to  roll  over.  By  far  the 
best  and  safest  saddle  for  ladies,  is  the  Samaria,  or  pack-saddle  of  the  country, 
care  being  taken  to  choose  rather  a  long  one.  A  little  board,  such  as  is  used 
for  children,  can  be  slung  at  the  side  in  place  of  the  stirrup  to  support  the 
f§et,  as  the  rid.er,  if  unaccustomed,  may  find  it  fatiguing  to  sit  d  la  Grecque 
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with  both  feet  hanging  down. 1  This  saddle,  besides  being  very  comfortable, 
has  the  advantage  that,  in  case  of  accident,  escape  is  both  easy  and  immediate. 

Bridles,  etc. — We  advise  every  English  traveller  to  bring  with  him  the 
following  small  articles  of  horse  furniture.  They  occupy  little  room,  and  will 
materially  increase  his  comfort.  If  he  has  these,  he  can  make  any  saddle 
a  good  one. 

1  good  English  bridle,  according  to  taste,  with  rather  a  heavy  curb  bit,  (to 
be  reserved  for  occasional  discipline). 

1  plain  snaffle  bridle,  (for  general  use). 

2  stout  riding  whips,  (those  of  plaited  leather  are  the  best). 

A  few  spare  girths  (leathern). 

2  broad  detached  web  girths,  about  3  in.  wide,  (to  pass  over  saddle). 

1  pair  stirrups — the  broad  ones,  coated  with  cork  and  leather,  made  for  the 
French  riding  couriers  are  perhaps  the  best. 

2  pair  spare  stirrup-leathers  (extra  long). 

A  few  spare  buckles,  of  the  various  sizes  required,  to  replace  breakages. 

Decent  bridles  are  almost  unknown  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  When  found 
they  are  almost  invariably  rotten,  knotted,  and  far  too  short.  Generally  a 
bit  of  common  rope  takes  their  place. 

With  respect  to  bridles,  we  must  remark  that  a  really  good  Turkish  horse 
should  rarely  be  troubled  with  a  curb — certainly  not  a  heavy  one.  But  these 
hints  throughout  regard  common  hard-mouthed  hired  horses  only. 

The  stirrup  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks — a  small  narrow  ring  barely 
admitting  the  tip  of  the  boot — is  sheer  torture  to  an  Englishman. 

One  of  the  most  comfortable  stirrups  extant  is  the  old-fashioned  Turkish 
“  shovel”  stirrup,  a  form  several  centuries  old.  Supporting,  as  it  does,  the 
entire  foot  equally,  it  is  a  great  rest  on  a  long  journey. 

It  should,  however,  never  be  applied  to  a  horse  unaccustomed  to  it,  as, 
carelessly  used,  the  sharp  corners  act  as  spurs,  for  which  indeed  they  are 
intended.  When  not  in  use,  the  stirrups  should  always  be  gathered  up  and 
hitched  over  the  saddle,  as,  from  their  size,  weight,  and  form,  they  may  injure 
the  horse’s  shoulders  if  left  dangling  below.  All  Turkish  and  Greek  saddles 
have  the  stirrup-leathers  far  too  short.  Even  the  Albanians,  from  whom  the 
French  have  their  term  of  riding  d  V Estradiote'2  (i.e.  with  long  stirrup- 
leathers),  are  open  to  this  reproach.  For  practical  purposes,  the  longer  the 
stirrups  the  better,  a  fact  officially  recognised  in  the  Prussian  army. 

Turkish  Horses. — A  common  civility  among  Turkish  officials  is  to 
volunteer  the  loan  of  their  horses.  This  offer  it  is  generally  more  prudent  to 
decline,  for  their  horses  are  not  only  often  their  most  valuable  possession,  but 
so  lazy  and  pampered  that  they  are  quite  unfit  for  an  English  rider.  Nearly 
always  over-fed  and  under-ridden,  never  accustomed  to  exceed  the  slow  Pasha 
amble,  the  first  attempt  at  a  gallop  knocks  them  up,  and  even  occasionally 
results  in  their  death  from  the  unwonted  exertion. 

No  Turkish  or  Greek  horse  must  be  set  at  even  the  smallest  ditch  or 
barrier  of  any  kind  ;  jumping  is  an  unknown  art  to  him,  and  quite  beyond 
his  powers. 

Greek  horse-boys  always  insist  on  unbridling  to  let  their  horses  drink  ; 
this  is  nearly  always  unnecessary,  and  occasionally  unsafe.  A  well-known 
Arab  proverb  prescribes  :  “  The  water  with  the  bridle,  and  the  barley  with 
the  saddle.” 

1  Both  men  and  women  ride  in  this  manner.  Moreover,  the  Greeks,  in  common  with 
some  other  swordless  races,  always  mount  from  the  wrong  side  ;  therefore,  unless  the  con¬ 
trary  he  insisted  on  by  the  traveller,  they  always  hang  the  foot-rest  on  the  off-side. 

2  Estradiote  (a  corruption  of  crrpaTubTrjs),  the  name  given  to  the  Albanian  Guards  of  the 
French  Kings,  first  enrolled  by  Charles  VII.  :  the  office  of  Captain -General  of  the  Albanian 
troops  dated  from  1449,  and  survived,  with  modification,  to  the  Revolution.  (See 
below,  Sect,  V,  Special  Introd.) 
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Loading  baggage-horses,' etc. — With  respect  to  baggage,  all  boxes  or  large 
portmanteaus  must  be  dispensed  with.  A  small  portmanteau,  or  valise,  may 
be  taken,  to  contain  such  articles  as  would  be  injured  by  crushing,  but  the 
main  baggage  should  be  packed  in  capacious  saddle-bags. 

Huge  saddle-bags  of  Russian  leather  ( Hoorj )  may  be  purchased  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  or  Smyrna,  at  £3  to  £5  the  pair.  In  many  cases,  however,  two  unused 
miller’s  sacks  will  answer  every  purpose.  Two  such  sacks,  with  wax-cloth 
envelopes  ( mushemas ),  can  be  procured  for  about  ten  shillings. 

The  amount  of  baggage  a  horse  or  mule  can  carry,  with  safety,  largely 
depends  on  the  manner  of  loading.  Baggage  must  not  be  piled  very  high,  or 
it  will  be  top-heavy  ;  nor  allowed  to  fall  low,  or  it  increases  the  burden. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  as  follows  : — 

Divide  the  weight  to  be  carried  equally  between  two  sacks.  Fill,  and  ram 
down  compactly  ;  close  the  mouths  securely  (a  string  and  runner  is  safer  than 
any  amount  of  merely  external  binding) ;  encircle  each  sack  with  stout  double 
straps 1  (similar  to  rug-straps,  but  much  larger  and  stronger)  ;  yoke  the  two 
packages  with  two  other  straps  ;  let  two  or  more  men  raise  the  sacks,  and 
gently  place  them  across  the  pack-saddle  ;  buckle  up  the  yoke  straps,  if  need¬ 
ful,  until  the  lower  line  of  each  package  is  on  a  level  with  the  animal’s 
shoulder  ;  secure  the  whole  with  cord  lashing. 

The  sack  mouths  always  to  be  kept  well  up,  and  pointing  to  the  horse’s 
head.  A  small  valise  or  portmanteau  may  then  be  laid  bridge-wise  across. 

All  loose  tarpaulins  or  covers  are  bad ;  every  rope  and  strap  should 
remain  constantly  en  Evidence,  or  accidents  may  occur  unperceived.  Never 
allow  baggage  animals  to  be  attached  to  each  other,  much  less  to  any  ridden 
horse.  Readers  of  that  fascinating  book,  Curzon’s  “Monasteries  of  the 
Levant,  ”  will  recall  the  lively  account  of  a  hairbreadth  escape  in  the  Pass  to 
Paramythia,  when  the  author  risked  his  life  through  the  fact  of  a  stumbling 
mule  being  attached  to  the  crupper  of  his  saddle.2 

Presents. — It  is  no  longer  customary  in  Greece  or  Turkey  to  exchange 
presents  as  formerly,  and  the  traveller  cannot  encumber  himself  with  un¬ 
necessary  luggage.  When  there  is  a  call  for  some  material  recognition  of 
courtesy  received,  it  is  both  better  and  easier  to  send  it  afterwards,  suiting  the 
gift  to  the  recipient. 

Such  presents  should  always  be  of  distinctly  European  manufacture,  and 
can  only  be  got  of  indifferent  quality,  and  at  exorbitant  prices,  in  Athens  or 
Constantinople.  It  is  far  better  to  send  them  from  one  of  the  European 
capitals,  and  the  compliment  of  being  remembered  at  a  distance  is  always 
much  appreciated.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  they  should  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  Consul,  or  some  other  intermediary,  to  prevent  expense 
falling  on  the  recipient. 

If  circumstances  permit,  it  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  expend  a  pound  or 
two  on  trifling  gifts  for  peasants  and  their  children,  for  cases  where  money 
cannot  be  given. 

English  half-crown  pocket-knives,  common  bonbons,  gay  coloured  ker¬ 
chiefs  (us§d  by  both  men  and  women),  either  of  silk  or  cotton,  children’s  toys, 
(the  noisier  the  better),  are  all  capital  things  for  distribution.  All  these  can 
be  easily  got  in  either  Athens  or  Constantinople. 

Books  are  undesirable  from  their  weight,  but  they  are  keenly  appreciated 
by  all  classes  of  Greeks.  A  few  of  the  gay  picture  books,  or  elementary 
history  books,  etc.,  which  abound  in  Athens,  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  peasants. 

N.B. — Of  course  all  such  books  must  be  strictly  secular.  In  many  districts 

1  Any  saddler  will  make  these  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Rings  are  a  great  assistance  in 
attaching,  hut  they  should  be  plated  with  zinc  to  prevent  rusting. 

2  Curzon’s  “Monasteries,”  chap.  xxi. 
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there  is  a  great  dread  of  Protestant  proselytism,  for  which  reason  it  is  best  to 
select  books  published  in  Constantinople  or  Athens,  in  preference  to  Greek 
books  printed  abroad. 

Vails. — All  servants  bringing  presents  from  their  masters  expect  baksheesh 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  master’s  gift.  In  other  cases  vails  are 
regulated  by  the  usual  rules; 

G.  Sport — Firearms — Game — Fishing. 

Greece  affords  plenty  of  good  sport,  though  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
Corfu  is  deservedly  a  favourite  starting-point  with  English  sportsmen,  and 
offers  on  the  whole  the  best  facilities  as  the  headquarters  of  a  shooting  party. 
But  persons  who  are  independent  of  local  supplies,  and  prepared  to  put  up 
with  small  inconveniences,  may  improve  their  prospects  by  going  further 
afield.  For  example,  “Few  better  shooting  quarters  exist  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  than  may  be  found  among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Euboea.” — 
(Capt.  F.  T.  Townshend).  There  is  capital  wild-fowl  shooting  on  the  lagoons 
of  iEtolia  and  the  lakes  of  Albania.  Woodcock  is  abundant  all  over  the 
country  ;  wild  boar  and  deer  (both  red  and  fallow)  are  found  in  Albania,  Mace¬ 
donia,  Euboea,  and  some  other  of  the  more  mountainous  tracts. 

In  these  countries  every  one  may  follow  his  game  unmolested,  if  he  avoids 
doing  mischief  to  the  vines  or  crops  ;  but  in  Greece  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
certificate  to  legalise  the  possession  of  firearms,  whether  for  sport  or  for  self- 
defence.  The  traveller  had  better  procure  this  from  the  local  authorities  of 
the  first  town  he  visits  ;  the  fee  amounts  to  only  a  few  shillings,  and  he  is 
liable  to  arrest  and  fine,  and  to  have  his  arms  taken  from  him  by  the  police, 
if  he  be  without  it. 

The  same  law  exists  in  Turkey,  but  is  a  dead-letter  there — at  any  rate,  in  the 
case  of  foreigners.  The  only  other  restriction  is  a  law  which  prohibits  shooting 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  July,  that  being  the  nesting  season. 

Infraction  of  this  regulation  is  liable  to  arrest  and  fine. 

Regular  beaters  may  be  hired  at  Corfu,  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  day  and 
their  food,  or  less  by  the  month.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  they 
know  their  ground.  Elsewhere  letters  should  be  procured,  from  the  nearest 
Consul  or  otherwise,  to  the  leading  local  proprietors,  who  will  supply  beaters. 

Dogs. — Foreign  residents  in  Greece  generally  employ  the  native  breed, 
which,  though  wretched  animals  to  look  at,  do  their  work  efficiently  enough, 
and  save  much  trouble.  Highly  broken  dogs  are  troublesome  to  keep,  and 
quite  useless. 

The  following  hints  as  to  seasons  and  localities  may  prove  useful,  though 
not  pretending  to  more  than  approximate  accuracy.  Further  particulars  will  be 
found  by  reference  to  Index ,  under  the  respective  heads  of  the  places  named. 

Quail. — March  to  April  on  their  northward  migration,  and  Aug.  to  Oct. 
on  their  return  south.  Abundant  all  over  Greece.  Good  localities  are  the 
islands  of  Spetzia  and  Syra,  and  the  seaward  slopes  of  Mt.  Hymettus,  near 
Yari.  Quails  are  also  abundant  in  Laconia,  where  the  inhabitants  salt  and 
pot  them  for  winter  consumption.1 

Snipe  is  at  its  best  from  Oct.  to  March,  but  very  wild  towards  the  latter 
period.  In  Dec.  and  Jan.  it  is  found  in  great  abundance  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Peneus,  near  Gastuni,  in  Elis. 

Woodcock. — Oct.  to  Feb.  Abundant  all  over  Greece  and  Turkey.  Favourite 
Greek  localities  are  Ali  Tchelebi,  near  Patras,  and  Boyati,  about  14  m.  to  the 
N.  of  Athens.  There  are  carriage -roads  to  both  places. 

Partridges  (red-legged). — Sept,  [to  March.  Afford  good  sport  in  all  parts  of 

i  They  are  caught  with  nets.  In  the  Ionian  Islands  a  curious  kind  of  aerial  angling  for 
swallows  is  practised,  see  under  Paxo  in  Index. 
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the  Levant,  blit  especially  in  the  Archipelago,  and  at  Monastiri  in  the  Morea, 
opposite  Poros.  Rare  in  Albania,  but  abound  in  Pindus. 

Pheasants. — Sept,  to  March.  Pheasants  were  formerly  shot  in  considerable 
numbers  near  Missolonghi,  but  within  the  last  30  years  the  bird  appears  to 
have  become  extinct  within  the  Greek  kingdom.  It  is  still  found  near  Alessio 
in  Albania,  and  in  some  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  notably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mt.  Olympus. 

Bustards. — During  the  winter  in  the  plains  of  Livadia  and  Thebes,  in  the 
lowlands  of  Thessaly  and  Argolis,  and  other  level  parts  of  Greece. 

Mallard  and  Teal. — Aug.  to  April.  Abundant  on  the  Lake  of  Joannina,1 
on  the  lagoons  of  Missolonghi  (iEtolia)  and  of  Ali  Tchelebi  (Morea),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  and  on  the  Copaic  Lake  in  winter  ;  also  in  some  parts 
of  Crete. 

Hares  and  Rabbits  abound  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the  islands  of  the 
iEgean. 

Ibex. — A  species  of  this  animal  ( Capra  Nubiana,  Cuv.)  is  met  with  on  the 
Island  of  Anti-Melos,  and  in  Crete,  on  the  mountains  of  Sphakia  and  Ida.  It 
is,  however,  becoming  rare  (see  over,  Art.  H). 

Chamois  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  above)  is  not  rare  in  some  of 
the  mountainous  tracts  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Albania. 

Wild  Boar  (Oct.  to  March)  is  found  in  the  woods  of  Acarnania,  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Attica,  Euboea,  Albania,  etc.,  rarely  in  the  Morea, 
and  never  in  any  of  the  islands  of  the  iEgean.  There  is  excellent  wild-boar 
shooting  at  Achmet-Aga  (Euboea)  and  at  Avlona  (Albania). 

Deer. — Fallow  deer  and  roe  are  common  in  the  woods  at  Pandeleimon  Bay 
(Acarnania).  Red  deer  are  found  on  the  opposite  promontory  N.  of  the  bay. 
Guides  and  beaters  should  be  hired  at  Dragomestre.  In  Euboea  deer  are 
becoming  rather  scarce.  Very  fine  deer-stalking  may  be  had  in  many  parts 
of  Macedonia. 

Bears  and  Wolves  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Albania  and  Macedonia, 
but  are  seldom  hunted.  Wolves  are  common  over  the  greater  part  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the  islands  of  Euboea  and  Sta.  Maura,  and  in  the 
Morea  are  said  to  be  yearly  increasing  in  numbers. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  give  the  traveller  a  glimpse  of  the  sport  for  which 
East  Anglia  is  famous,  as  practised  in  Naxos  200  years  ago  : — “The  Peasants 
catch  Partridges  with  an  Ass  in  this  manner  :  Late  in  the  Evening  the  Peasant 
goes  and  joggs  the  Partridges  to  know  where  they  Sleep  ;  then  he  pitches  a 
Net  where  he  thinks  convenient,  and  afterwards  puts  himself  under  the  belly 
of  his  Ass,  which  is  trained  to  the  Sport ;  and  thus  both  stalking  along  to¬ 
gether,  the  Peasant  with  a  switch  drives  the  Partridges  into  the  Net,  where 
they  are  caught ;  and  this  sport  is  the  better,  because  Partridges  are  very 
Plentiful  there.”  2 

Fishing. — The  majority  of  the  Greek  rivers  being  mere  mountain  torrents, 
dry  during  summer,  the  country  affords  very  little  sport  in  this  respect. 

Good  trout-fishing  is  to  be  had  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  Albania  and  Arcadia. 

Salmon  is  reported  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  iEtolian  lakes  which  com¬ 
municate  by  the  Achelous  with  the  sea.  M.  v.  Heldreich  quotes  a  salmon 
from  Lake  Trichonis  weighing  over  13  lbs. 

Very  fine  carp  is  found  in  the  Lakes  of  Joannina  and  Kastoria,  and  an 
inferior  kind  in  the  lakes  of  iEtolia  and  Acarnania. 

Barbel  occurs  in  the  Alpheus  and  the  lakes  of  iEtolia. 

Mullet  is  found  in  the  brackish  lagoons  of  Western  Greece,  and  frequently 
ascends  the  Eurotas,  Alpheus,  and  Achelous. 

1  Wild-fowl  shooting  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  Ali  Pasha. 

2  “Travels  of  Monsieur  de  Thevenot  into  the  Levant,  newly  done  out  of  French,”  by 
A.  Lovell.  London,  1687.  Vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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Perch  is  caught  in  the  lakes  of  iEtolia. 

Chub  is  found  in  the  river  of  Karytena  and  in  the  Alpheus. 

The  Silurus  or  Sheat-fish  abounds  in  the  Achelous  and  the  lakes  of  iEtolia 
and  Macedonia.  Col.  Leake  mentions  a  Silurus  which  weighed  176  lbs.  as 
caught  in  the  lake  of  Kastoria,  hut  says  that  these  fish  are  sometimes  much 
larger ! 

The  angler’s  prospects  would  probably  be  better  in  Albania,  Macedonia, 
and  Thessaly,  but  all  details  on  the  subject  are  wanting.  Any  traveller  in¬ 
clined  to  try  his  hand  on  the  Greek  lakes  and  rivers'  should  bring  complete 
tackle,  flies,  etc. ,  from  England,  as  nothing  whatever  of  the  kind  is  procurable 
in  Greece,  and  very  seldom  in  Turkey.  Greeks  have  no  idea  of  fishing  as  a 
pursuit  followed  for  pleasure,  and  all  information  on  the  subject  is  wanting. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  any  more  than  the  modern, 
practised  angling  as  an  amusement,  although  we  know  from  Athenseus  that 
several  treatises  existed  on  fishing.  The  earliest  known  allusion  to  fly¬ 
fishing  occurs  in  the  gossiping  Natural  History  of  JElian,1  a  contemporary 
of  Hadrian.  He  describes  the  art  as  practised  on  the  river  Astrceus,2  in 
Macedonia,  and  even  gives  directions  for  making  the  artificial  fly.  JElian’s 
hnrovpos  is  evidently  one  of  the  Ephemeridce,  and  in  all  probability  a  Palin- 
genesiafi 

H.  Remarks  on  the  Greek  Fauna  and  Flora. 

Few  parts  of  Europe  offer  a  more  promising  and  less  explored  field  to  the 
zoologist  than  Greece  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Turkey.  The  botany  of 
the  country  (of  which  the  first  outlines  were  traced  by  Pierre  Belon  4  and  our 
countryman  Sir  George  Wheler  6),  has  been  efficiently  worked  out  by  such  able 
writers  as  Sibthorp,  von  Heldreich,  Unger,  Fraass,  etc.,  but  of  its  zoology 
comparatively  little  is  as  yet  known.  The  best  summary  of  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  a  short  report  published  by  Prof.  v.  Held¬ 
reich.6  Only  the  first  part  ( Vertebrata )  has,  however,  appeared,  and  there  is 
now  no  prospect  of  the  work  being  completed.  No  traveller  interested  in 
natural  history  should  fail  to  consult  this  useful  pamphlet,  to  which  we  have 
been  greatly  indebted  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  notice. 

The  Greek  fauna,  in  its  general  character,  resembles  that  of  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  region  ;  it  also  exhibits,  however,  some 
affinity  with  that  of  Asia,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  presence  of  the  jackal,  the 
Cretan  agrimi  {Capra  Nubiana,  Cuv.  or  C.  EEgagrus,  Gm.),  the  chamseleon, 
and  the  stellion  {Stellio  vulgaris ),  all  of  which  animals  reach  in  Greece  their 
ultimate  point  of  extension  westward.  A  good  many  Greek  insects  are  also 
of  Asiatic  species. 

Wolves  abound  in  Peloponnesus,  where  indeed  they  are  reported  to  be 
annually  increasing  in  numbers.  They  are  also  common  in  Northern  Greece, 
including  the  remoter  districts  of  Attica  and  Euboea.  Their  humble  cousin 
the  Jackal  is  common  in  Attica  and  Euboea,  but  especially  flourishes  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  It  is  a  timid  animal,  and  is  seldom  now  found  in  packs,  though 
such  were  common  half  a  century  ago,  when  troops  of  them,  as  noisy  and 
numerous  as  those  of  India,  deprived  the  Morea  Expedition  of  their  well- 

1  “  De  Animalium  Natura,”  xv.  1. 

2  Probably  the  Vistritza  river  (i.c.  the  lower  course  of  the  Haliacmon).  See  Leake’s 
“  Travels  in  N.  Greece,”  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 

3  We  are  indebted  to  M.  von  Heldreich  for  this  suggestion. 

4  “  Observations  de  plusieurs  singularitez  et  choses  meroorables  trouuees  en  Grece,” 
etc.,  par  Pierre  Belon  du  Mans.  Paris,  1554. 

5  “  A  Journey  into  Greece,”  by  George  Wheler,  Esq.  London,  1682.  Wheler  afterwards 
took  orders,  and  became  successively  Vicar  of  Basingstoke  and  Rector  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring.  He  was  knighted  by  King  Charles  II. 

6  “LaFaunede  la  Grece,”  par  Th.  de  Heldreich.  lere.  partie.  Ath&nes,  1878.  This 
was  prepared  to  illustrate  the  Greek  section  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878. 
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earned  rest.  Nowadays  the  traveller  in  Greece  is  in  little  danger  of  such 
disturbance  ;  neither  is  he  liable  to  the  still  more  cruel  experience  of  having 
his  boots  and  shoes  (irreplaceable  in  Greece)  devoured  by  the  same  ravenous 
visitors — as  was  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  French  savans.  Foxes  are  found  all 
over  the  kingdom  ;  and  though  clad  in  sober  gray,  and  smaller  than  their 
northern  relatives,  they  may  claim  the  distinction  of  more  varied  pursuits,  as 
well  as  a  classical  reputation.  Game  and  poultry  form  the  substantial  part  of 
Reynard’s  fare  ;  but  he  has  also  to  answer  for  much  destruction  in  the  vine¬ 
yards,  where  the  finest  and  ripest  grapes  often  fall  to  the  share  of  himself  and 
his  sliort-legged  rival,  the  Badger.  It  is  doubtful  if  Bears  still  exist  in  Greece, 
but  they  are  not  rare  in  Albania  and  Macedonia.  Polecats  are  common  in  the 
woods  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus  ;  and  the  Lynx  has  been  occasionally  shot 
in  the  Morea  and  Thessaly.  The  Badger  is  common  in  Attica,  and  is  also 
found  in  some  of  the  Cyclades.  In  Crete,  its  ravages  among  the  grapes  are  so 
considerable,  that  boys  are  employed  during  the  vintage  to  blow  conches  1 
through  the  night,  in  all  the  principal  vineyards  to  scare  off  these  intruders. 
The  Marten  and  the  Weazel  are  common  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  including  the 
Cyclades.  These  animals  are  of  some  classical  interest,  since  the  researches  of 
Prof.  George  Rolleston 2  and  other  zoologists  have  shown  that  these  were  the 
true  domestic  cats  of  ancient  Greece.  They  it  was  who  fought  all  the  larder 
battles  of  both  Rome  and  Athens,  and  it  is  their  name  (yaXey,  Mustella), 
wrongly  rendered  cat,  which  occurs  in  so  many  of  the  classics  of  both  coun¬ 
tries.  According  to  M.  Hehn,  it  was  only  long  after  Egypt,  that  cat’s  cradle, 
had  become  a  Roman  province  in  the  last  days  of  the  Western  Empire’,  that 
the  domestic  cat  was  fairly  naturalised  in  Greece  and  Rome,  as  Karra  and 
Catus. 3  Otters  are  rare  in  Greece,  but  they  are  found  about  Lake  Copais  and 
also  at  Corfu.  The  Wild  Boar  is  common  in  Attica,  Euboea,  and  Northern 
Greece,  but  very  rare  in  Peloponnesus.  Red  Deer,  Fallow  Deer,  and  Roe  are 
met  with  in  several  parts  of  Greece  and  Albania,  but  are  becoming  scarce. 
The  peculiar  Wild  Goat  already  alluded  to,  is  found  in  Anti-Melos  and  Crete, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  Samothrace  and  on  the  islet  of  Gioura,  N. 
of  Euboea.  Dr.  Grey  identified  the  Cretan  Agrimi  with  the  Capra  Beden, 
Ehrenb.  ( C .  Nubiana,  Cuv.),  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  ;  but  it  is 
now  usually  regarded  as  a  variety  of  C.  JEgagrus ,  Gm. ,  which  is  common  in 
Persia,  the  Caucasus,  and  about  Mt.  Taurus.  The  Chamois  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  higher  mountains  of  N.  Greece,  Albania,  and  Thessaly.  Among  its 
known  haunts  may  be  mentioned  Mts.  Parnassus,  Olympus,  and  Typhrestus. 
Hares  and  Rabbits  are  common  in  every  part  of  Greece.  A  German  naturalist, 
Dr.  Erhardt,  has  made  the  curious  discovery  that  the  two  species  never  dwell 
near  together.  In  the  iEgean  this  antipathy  is  evidenced  by  their  appropria¬ 
tion  of  separate  islands.  Thus  Ceos,  Syra,  Tenos,  Melos,  Paros,  and  Naxos 
are  tenanted  exclusively  by  hares,  while  Cythnus,  Gyaros,  Seriphus,  Cimolus, 
Myconus,  Delos,  and  Polycandros,  are  held  by  the  rabbits.  In  Andros  alone 
has  a  compromise  been  effected.  But  even  here  there  is  a  clear  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  ;  the  hares  occupy  the  N.  half  of  the  island  in  common  with  certain 
wild  Albanians  (see  Andros,  sec.  iv.),  while  the  rabbits  cast  in  their  lot  with 
the  Greeks  in  the  south.  Passing  over  many  smaller  mammalia,  which  we 
have  no  space  to  enumerate,  we  come  to  the  Birds  of  Greece ,  the  only  de¬ 
partment  of  its  zoology  which  has  been  worked  out  with  anything  like  system.4 

1  The  office  of  these  Cretan  lucinatores  is  no  sinecure,  and  the  sounds  produced, 
especially  when  heard  on  a  still  night,  have  a  most  strange  and  weird  affect. 

2  “Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.”  Cambridge,  1868. 

3  “  Kulturpflanzen  u.  Hausthiere  in  ihrem  Uebergangaus  Asien  nach  Griechenland  und 
Italien,  sowie  in  das  ffbrige  Europa,”  by  Victor  Hehn.  3d  edition,  Berlin,  1§77,  p.  407. 

4  For  a  list  of  the  existing  works  and  papers  on  Greek  ornithology,  see  von  Heldreich’s 
“  Faune  de  la  Grfcee,”  and  the  excellent  bibliographical  notice  appended  to  Part  III.  of 
Mommsen’s  “  Grieehisclie  Jahreszeiten.” 
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“Among  the  many  attractions,”  writes  an  English  traveller,  “  of  a  journey  in 
Greece  is  the  variety  of  birds  unknown,  or  seldom  seen,  in  England.  In  the 
interior  the  horizon  is  rarely  without  eagles,  vultures,  or  other  large  birds  of 
prey,  circling  majestically  in  the  air  ;  while  rollers  spread  their  brilliant  wings 
to  the  sun  by  the  side  of  the  path  ;  bearcoots  and  orioles  flit  through  the  trees 
above  one  ;  gay  hoopoe^  strut  along,  opening  and  shutting  their  fan-like  crests  ; 
and  now  and  then  a  graceful  snow-white  egret  stalks  slowly  by.  An  almost 
endless  variety  of  waterfowl  haunts  the  lakes  and  rivers.  In  the  Turkish 
provinces  storks  annually  resort  to  breed  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  ;  but 
they  have  generally  disappeared  from  the  kingdom  of  Greece — so  much  so  that 
the  Ottomans  entertain  a  superstition  that  these  birds  follow  the  declining 
fortunes  of  Islam.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Christians  often  kill  or  annoy  them  ; 
whereas  the  Moslems,  though  often  reckless  of  the  life  of  man,  are  very  tender¬ 
hearted  toAvards  all  other  animals.”1 

The  Greek  birds  already  catalogued  and  described  amount  to  no  less  than 
358  species,  and  this  list  is  believed  to  be  still  incomplete.  Some  of  these  are 
indigenous  to  Greece,  while  others  are  only  summer  or  winter  sojourners,  or 
again  mere  birds  of  passage.  Among  the  true  natives  of  Greece  are  found  no 
less  than  5  species  of  Eagle ,  including  the  golden  and  imperial  eagles,  while  2 
others  are  among  the  occasional  visitors.  There  are  5  species  of  Falcon ,  and 
2  others  come  for  the  winter.2  A  6th  species  (F.  Cenchris,  Naum)  is  common 
on  the  Acropolis  between  March  and  August,  and  is  a  valuable  agent  in  the 
destruction  of  the  dreaded  locusts.  The  only  kncuvn  Greek  Owl  is  the  small 
species  sacred  to  Minerva  ( Athene  noctua,  Retz),  which  is  common  all  over 
Greece.  The  owls  of  the  Acropolis  have  diminished  in  numbers  of  late  years, 
but  their  melancholy  hooting  may  still  be  heard  any  fine  night.  The  Reptilian 
fauna  of  Greece  is  especially  rich,  and,  according  to  M.  Betta,  includes  nearly 
half  of  the  total  number  of  European  species.  Among  these  are  5  species  of 
Tortoise,  17  (or,  Avith  doubtful  cases,  27)  species  of  Sauria ,  17  (possibly  19)  of 
Ophidia ,  and  9  of  Amphibia.  Among  the  saurians  the  most  interesting  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  chamseleon,  a  solitary  specimen  of  which  was  found  in  1861 
at  Vitylos,  in  Maina.  The  stellion  ( Stellio  vulgaris,  Latr.)  is  knoAvn  in 
Romaic  (in  Myconus,  Crete,  etc.)  by  the  name  of  KpoKodecXos,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  von  Heldreich,  is  that  “little  crocodile”  after  Avhich,  according 
to  Herodotus,  the  Ionians  named  the  great  Saurian  of  the  Nile.3 

Snakes  are  common  all  over  Greece  ;  but  the  majority  are  not  venomous. 
There  are  also,  however,  2  species  of  Viper,  Avhich  are  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  whose  bite  is  occasionally  fatal.  The  most  dangerous,  and  also  the 
commonest,  of  the  2  species  is  the  Viper  Ammodytes,  Latr.  It  is  found  all 
over  Greece  in  dry  or  rocky  ground,  as  well  as  under  stones  Avhen  torpid.  It 
rarely  exceeds  the  length  of  15  inches,  and  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the 
protuberance,  or  horn,  on  its  snout.  It  is  common  in  Attica,  but  seldom  or 
never  attacks  man  unless  trodden  on,  or  otherwise  irritated.  The  effect  of  its 
venom  is  to  paralyse  the  spinal  nervous  system. 

The  marine  fauna  of  Greece  is  scarcely  less  varied  and  interesting  than 

1  Sir  Thomas  Browne  instances  the  frequency  of  storks  “  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Turk,”  in  his  vindication  of  that  bird  from  the  calumnious  reproach  of  harbouring  anti- 
monarchical  sentiments  ( Psmdoxia  Epidemica,  Bk.  iii.  chap.  27).  Its  absence  from  demo¬ 
cratic  Greece  would  have  delighted  that  staunch  Royalist  as  negative  evidence  to  the 
same  effect. 

2  The  most  noteworthy  among  these  is  the  Falco  Eleonorce,  which  is  found  in  large  num¬ 
bers  on  the  desert  islets  of  the  Archipelago.  The  nesting  season  is  in  August,  and  its 
young,  which  are  fed  by  the  parent  bird  almost  exclusively  on  fat  quails,  are  considered 
excellent  eating  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  iEgean. 

3  il  KaXeovrcu  ov  KpoicddeiXoi,  aXXa  Xd/x^aL’  KpoKodelXovs  dt  "luves  ow6- 
yacrav,  eindfovTcs  cvurujv  tcl  etdea  roiai  i rapd  acpLai  yivopdvouri  tcpoicoSeiXoicri  rolai 
ev  Tycri  a.lp.cunyo’t  ”  (B.  69). 
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the  terrestrial.  Dolphins  are  common  everywhere  ;  while  Porpoises  and 
Whales  are  not  unknown  in  the  iEgean.  The  sea  fish  of  Greece  may  almost 
compete  with  its  birds  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  tints,  some  brilliant 
species  including  as  many  as  6  distinct  colours.  Those  catalogued  amount  to 
246  species,  but  special  observations  are  almost  entirely  wanting ;  little  or 
nothing  has  been  attempted  beyond  identifying  the  species  and  recording  the 
names. 1  A  fine  field  of  observation  for  the  zoologist  is  open  here,  with  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  interesting  and  valuable  results,  including,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  the  discovery  of  additional — possibly  new— species.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Greek  seas  may  wait  long  for  the  keen  observation  of  a  Mon¬ 
tagu,  or  the  pen  and  pencil  of  a  Yarrell.  It  must  always  be  matter  for  deep 
regret  that  untoward  circumstances  deprived  the  world  of  the  chief  fruits  of 
Prof.  E.  Forbes’s  brilliant  zoological  campaign  in  the  iEgean.  His  report 
on  its  mollusca  and  radiata 2  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  zoological 
research,  and  will  remain  a  lasting,  monument  of  his  genius  and  industry, 
yet  it  represents  but  a  small  portion  of  the  material  he  had  collected.  To 
him,  as  has  been  well  said,  the  isles  and  shores  of  the  JEgean  were  ‘  -  conse¬ 
crated  ground.”  “He  was  re- discovering  those  forms  which,  in  the  hands 
of  Aristotle,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  science.  The  shadow  of  one  great 
name  was  around  him,  a  name  which,  the  further  his  own  researches  pro¬ 
ceeded,  the  more  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  revere.”  3 

Flora. — The  vegetable  products  of  Greece  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar 
to  those  of  Southern  Italy.  The  country  may  in  this  respect  be  considered  as 
divided  into  4  zones  or  regions,  according  to  its  elevation.  The  first  zone, 
reaching  to  1500  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  produces  vines,  figs,  olives,  dates, 
oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruit,  as  well  as  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  etc. ;  and 
abounds  in  evergreens,  as  the  cypress,  bay,  myrtle,  arbutus,  oleander,  and  a 
multitude  of  aromatic  herbs  and  plants.  The  second  zone  extends  from  1500 
to  3500  ft.  perpendicular,  and  is  the  region  of  oak,  chestnut,  and  other  Eng¬ 
lish  forest-trees.  The  third  zone  reaches  the  height  of  5500  ft.,  and  is  the 
region  of  beech  and  pine.  The  fourth,  or.  Alpine  zone,  including  all  the  sur¬ 
face  above  5500  ft.  in  height,  yields  only  a  few  wild  plants. 

Acarnania,  Elis,  Messenia,  and  in  general  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  are 
the  most  richly  wooded  ;  the  eastern  provinces  and  the  iEgean  islands,  Euboea 
excepted,  are  for  the  most  part  bare.  Persons  interested  in  botany  should  not 
fail  to  procure  a  very  useful  little  work  entitled  “Die  Nutzpflanzen  Griech- 
enlands,”  by  Prof.  Theodor  von  Heldreich,  published  at  Athens  in  1862. 

I.  General  Geographical  Configuration,  of  Greece. 

No  one  can  pretend  to  understand  Greek  history,  and  the  peculiar  influences 
that  contributed  to  mould  the  genius  of  its  people,  without  a  clear  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  leading  features  of  its  geography. 

“If  the  study  of  Greek  topography,”  writes  Dean  Stanley,  “tends  to  fix 
in  our  minds  the  nature  of  the  limits  of  Greece,  it  also  tends  more  powerfully 
than  anything  else  to  prevent  our  transferring  to  Greek  history  the  notions 
derived  from  the  vast  dominion  and  colossal  power  of  modern  or  even  of 

1  The  freshwater  fishes  of  Greece  have  been  already  noticed  under  the  head  of  Sport, 
pp.  29-30.  Further  particulars  on  the  subject  are  wanting. 

2  “  Report  on  the  Mollusca  and  Radiata  of  the  iEgean  Sea,”  in  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.,  1843. 

3  “  Memoir  of  Edward  Forbes,”  by  A.  Geikie.  1861.  P.  279. 

The  standard  edition  of  Aristotle’s  Hist,  of  Animals  is,  of  course,  that  of  Schneider 
(Leipzig,  1811) ;  but  for  general  purposes  the  following  one  will  be  found  convenient 
“  ’ ApiaroreXovs  irepl  frdbiov  iaropLa  ;  Aristoteles  Thierkunde,  Kritisch-berichtigter  Text 
mit  deutscher  Uebersetzung  u.  sprachlicher  Erklarung.”  By  H.  Aubert  and  Fr.  Wimmer. 
2  vols.  Leipzig,  1868.  The  earliest  translation  of  the  “  History  of  Animals  ”  (Arabic  ver¬ 
sions  excepted),  was  a  Latin  one,  executed  by  Sir  Michael  Scott  for  the  Emp.  Frederick  II., 
(d.  1250). 

[Greece.  ]  d 
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Roman  times.  The  impression  of  the  small  size  of  Greek  states,  to  any  one 
who  measures  human  affairs  by  a  standard  not  of  physical  but  of  moral  grand¬ 
eur,  will  be  the  very  opposite  to  a  feeling  of  contempt.  No  Hindoo  notions 
of  greatness,  as  derived  from  mere  magnitude,  can  find  any  place  in  the  mind 
of  one  who  has  fully  realised  to  himself  the  fact,  that  within  the  limits  of  a 
2  days’  journey  lie  the  vestiges  of  4  such  cities  as  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Megara, 
and  Athens  ;  and  that  the  scanty  stream  of  the  Ilissus,  the  puny  mountains 
of  Parnassus  and  Cithseron,  have  attained  a  fame  which  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Himalayas  can  never  hope  to  equal.” 

The  term  Hellas  was  originally  applied  to  a  small  district  of  Plithiotis 
(in  Thessaly)  containing  a  town  of  the  same  name.  From  this  district  the 
Hellenes  gradually  spread  over  Greece  ;  but  the  name  was  not  generally 
applied  to  the  nation  until  post-Homeric  times.  The  name  Hellas  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  any  country  in  which  they  founded  colonies  ;  but  in  its  true 
geographical  application  it  was  restricted  to  the  country  lying  S.  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneius. 

During  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Grecian  history  the  Epirote  and  Mace¬ 
donian  tribes  were  not  regarded  as  Hellenes ;  and  even  the  iEtolians  were 
considered  at  best  as  only  semi-Hellenic.  But  many  of  the  princes  and  ruling 
families  of  these  nations  had  always  been  of  genuine  Hellenic  blood  ;  and  in 
later  ages — especially  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrhus — they 
were  virtually  incorporated  with  the  Greeks.  Peloponnesus,  though  inhabited 
by  Hellenes,  was  not  usually  reckoned  as  part  of  Hellas. 

The  origin  of  the  names  Grsecia  and  Greed,  by  which  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  were  known  to  the  Romans,  is  doubtful.  The  word 
Greed  first  occurs  in  Aristotle,  in  reference  to  the  people  of  Dodona  (see  Index), 
but  Bursian  has  shown  ( Geog .  v.  Griech.  vol.  i.  p.  9)  that  it  was  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  national  and  self-given  designation  of  the  Pelasgic  inhabitants  of 
Epirus.  That  the  name  Grsecia  does  not  occur  in  literary  Greek  proves  nothing 
at  all.  In  the  same  manner  it  would  be  easy  to  contest  the  geographical  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  name  Alban  from  its  absence  in  English  literature,  yet  Alban 
is  no  less  for  that  the  ancient  and  national  designation  of  Celtic  Scotland. 
After  the  Roman  conquest  the  names  Hellas  and  Greecia  were  alike  displaced 
for  the  official  designation  of  Achaia. 

‘  ‘  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Greece  is  its  mountains.  When  the  poet 
Gray  spoke  of  Greece  as  a  land 

“  ‘  Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breathed  around,’ 

he  laid  his  finger  on  what  is  most  characteristic  in  the  Greek  landscape.  On 
them  in  great  measure  depends  the  character  of  the  nation  and  of  its  several 
branches ;  and  they  constantly  modify  the  course  of  historical  events,  and 
especially  of  military  operations.  The  main  chain  of  Northern  Greece,  which 
chiefly  determines  the  conformation  of  the  country,  is  the  well-defined  back 
bone  which  runs  from  N.  to  S.  under  the  names  of  Scardus  and  Pindus.  This 
remarkable  mountain  wall,  which  divides  the  continent  into  two  equal  halves, 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  spina  of  an  ancient  circus,  with  a  meta  or 
goal  standing  at  either  end.  At  its  northern  extremity,  where  it  rises  from 
the  great  central  tableland  of  European  Turkey,  it  reaches  at  one  spring  the 
height  of  between  7000  and  8000  ft.  in  a  peak  which  was  unnamed  in  anti¬ 
quity,  but  which  is  now  called,  no  doubt  from  its  shape,  by  the  Slavonic  name 
of  Liubratin  (the  Lovely  Thorn).  At  the  further  end  it  reaches  a  similar  eleva¬ 
tion  in  ML  Typhrestus  (at  the  headwaters  of  the  Spercheius),  which,  from  its 
pyramidal  form  and  commanding  situation,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
mountains  of  Central  Greece.  The  division  between  Scardus  and  Pindus  is 
marked  by  the  one  break  where  the  river  Devol  cuts  through  it  to  its  very 
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base  on  its  way  to  the  Adriatic.  At  the  centre  of  the  Pindus  stands  Mt.  Lac- 
mon,  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  principal  rivers  and  mountains  of  Northern 
Greece.  Here  on  the  one  side  the  Aous,  the  Arachthus,  and  the  Achelous  ; 
on  the  other  the  Haliacmon  and  Peneius  take  their  rise  ;  and  at  the  same  place 
the  Cambunian  range  runs  eastward  towards  Mt.  Olympus  ;  and  to  the  N.W. 
the  chains  of  Tymphe  and  Ceraunia,  which  form  the  N.  boundary  of  Epirus, 
make  their  way  towards  the  Acro-Cerannian  promontory.  To  the  W.,  through¬ 
out  Illyria,  Epirus,  and  Acarnania,  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  sea  is 
occupied  by  a  confused  mass  of  rugged  mountains  radiating  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  Scardus  and  Pindus  are  flanked  by  ex¬ 
tensive  plains,  with  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  mountains  that  bound  these  plains 
on  the  E.  (themselves  offshoots  from  Scardus)  are  continued  in  the  Pierian 
mountains -until  they  reach  Olympus,  standing  as  a  huge  warder  to  defend  the 
approach  to  Greece.  On  the  S.  they  are  still  further  prolonged  in  Ossa  and 
Pelion,  which  intervene  between  Thessaly  and  the  sea.  Beyond  them,  again, 
the  line  of  lofty  heights  once  more  rises  in  rugged  Euboea,  and  is  continued  in 
the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and  others  of  the  Northern  Cyclades. 

“We  must  now  return  to  Mt.  Typhrestus.  Directly  to  the  E.  is  Othrys ; 
to  the  S.  W.  diverge  the  irregular  iEtolian  mountains  ;  while,  parallel  to 
Othrys,  the  no  less  lofty  (Eta  runs  in  the  direction  of  Thermopylae.  But  those 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  lineal  descendants  of  the  main  chain  of 
Pindus  are  the  mountains  which,  taking  a  S.E.  course,  are  successively  known 
by  the  famous  names  of  Parnassus  in  Phocis,  and  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  after 
Which,  as  Cithceron  and  Parnes,  they  separate  the  last-named  country  from 
Attica,  throwing  off  spurs  southwards  in  JEgaleos  and  Hymettus.  Again,  from 
the  end  of  (Eta,  another  and  less  well-marked  branch  skirts  the  Euboic  gulf, 
until  it  joins  the  end  of  Parnes,  after  which,  when  it  has  thrown  up  the  iofty 
pyramid  of  Pentelicus,  it  sinks  towards  the  sea  at  Sunium  to  rise  once  more  in 
the  outlying  islands.  Finally,  Geraneia,  which  blocks  the  approach  to  the 
Isthmus,  may  be  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  Cithgeron.” 

Peloponnesus,  1  1  which  has  been  called  the  Acropolis  of  Greece,  is  itself  a 
mass  of  mountains.  Between  the  mountains  of  Peloponnese  and  those  of  the 
rest  of  Greece  there  is  no  connection  ;  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  radiating 
from  Arcadia.  Those  that  rise  nearest  to  the  Isthmus,  in  the  Corinthian 
territory,  were  called  in  ancient  times  the  Oneian  mountains.  From  these 
the  land  slopes  gradually  upwards  towards  Cyllejie ,  which  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  most  important  chain  in  the  Peninsula.  Here  three 
mighty  peaks,  all  over  7000  ft.  high:  Cyllene  in  the  E.,  Aroanius  in  the 
centre,  and  Erymanthus  in  the  W.,  with  the  mountains  that  join  them,  form 
a  continuous  line  which  separates  Arcadia  from  Achaia.  The. other  principal 
chains  take  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  this.  Running  S.  from  Cyllene, 
rise  successively  Artemisium  and  Parthenium,  afterwards  continued  in  the 
range  of  Parnon,  which  forms  the  E.  limit  of  the  Yalley  of  Sparta,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  runs  off  into  the  promontory  of  Malea.  In  the  centre,  following  the 
same  direction,  is  Moenalus,  to  the  S.  of  which  stretches  the  great  barrier 
between  Laconia  and  Messenia — Taygetus,  which,  after  reaching  an  elevation 
of  somewhat  less  than  8000  ft.  above  Sparta,  sinks  down  towards  the  Tsenarian 
promontory.  The  ranges  of  Western  Arcadia  have  a  less  distinctly  marked 
character,  but  in  the  S.  they  attain  a  considerable  height  in  Lycseum,  and  are 
continued  by  Mts.  Ithome  and  Eva  to  the  extremity  of  Messenia.  The  only 
other  mountains  that  remain  to  be  noticed  are  those  of  Argolis,  which  sepa¬ 
rate  from  Mt.  Artemisium  and  bear  towards  the  south-east.” — IP.  F.  Tozer. 

Again,  S.  and  S.E.  of  Peloponnesus,  lie  those  numerous  islands,  aptly 
termed  by  a  great  German  writer,  the  stepping-stones  of  civilisation  from  the 
East. 

Most  of  the  Rivers  of  Greece  are  mere  mountain  torrents,  dry  in  summer, 
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such  as  the  Hissus.  None  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  navigable.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  among  the  most  important : — 

In  Northern  Greece,  the  Penems,  the  Achelous ,  the  Evenus,  the  Spercheius, 
the  Boeotian  Cephissus,  and  Asopus. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Peloponnesus  are  the  Alpheius,  the  Eurotas ,  the 
Pamisus,  and  the  Eleian  Peneius. 

The  following  Table  of  the  altitudes  of  thirty  of  the  more  important  Greek 
mountains  will  be  found  useful.  It  is  extracted  from  a  more  extensive  one 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Tuckett,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer.1 


Ancient  Name. 

Locality. 

Feet. 

Romaic  Name. 

Olympus  . 
Ancient  name 

in  Thessaly 

.  9754. 

Olympos.2 

unknown 

,,  Locris  Ozolis  .  8242. 

Guiona. 

Parnassus . 

,,  Phocis. 

.  8068. 

Lykeri. 

Ida  . 

,,  Crete 

.  8060. 

Psilloriti. 

Taygetus  . 

,,  Laconia 

.  7904. 

St.  Elias. 

Cyllene 

,,  Arcadia 

.  7789. 

Ziria. 

Aroanius  . 

yy  yy ' 

,,  Achaia 

.  7726. 

Chelmos. 

Erymanthus 

.  7297. 

Olonos. 

Pindus 

,,  Dolopia 
,,  Thessaly 

.  7074. 

Bugikaki. 

Ossa . 

.  6407. 

Kissovo. 

Parnon 

,,  Laconia 

.  6355. 

Malevo. 

Panachaicum  . 

,,  Achaia 

.  6322. 

Yoidia. 

(Eta  . 

,,  (Etsea 

.  6322. 

Oxia. 

Othrys  . 

,,  Achaia  Phthiotis  6100. 

Pylora. 

Msenalus  . 

,,  Arcadia 

.  6066. 

Apano  Khrepa. 

Artemisium 

„  Argolis 

.  5814. 

Malevo. 

Helicon 

,,  Boeotia 
,,  Euboea 

.  5738. 

Pakfio  Yuni. 

Dirphys  . 

.  5725. 

Delphi. 

Pelion 

,,  Thessaly 

.  5310. 

Mavro  Yuni. 

Lycaeus 

,,  Arcadia 

.  4659. 

Diaphorti. 

Parnes 

,,  Attica 

.  4636. 

Ozea. 

Cithaeron  . 

)>  ■>■> 

.  4629. 

Elatea. 

Oche 

,,  Euboea 

.  4606. 

St.  Elias. 

Geraneia  . 

,,  Megaris 

.  4495. 

Makri  Plagi. 

Parthenium 

,,  Arcadia 

.  3993. 

Rhoino. 

Pentelicus 

,,  Attica 

.  3642. 

Mendeli. 

Hymettus 

yy  yy 

.  3369. 

Trelo-Yuni. 

Ithome 

,,  Messenia 

.  2631. 

Yurkano. 

Acro-Corinthus . 

,,  Corinthia 

.  1887. 

Kastro. 

Panhellenium  . 

,,  iEgina 

.  1752. 

St.  Elias. 

With  respect  to  altitudes  in  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Albania,  the 
traveller  is  referred  to  the  admirable  work  3  of  that  distinguished  geologist  Dr. 
Ami  Boue,  where  he  will  find  (vol.  iv.  p.  568)  a  valuable  Table  of  Heights, 
determined  by  the  author’s  barometrical  observations. 

For  fuller  information  on  the  Geography  of  Greece,  the  traveller  is  especi¬ 
ally  referred  to  the  following  works  : — 

Tozer,  Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Greece.  1873. 

Bursian,  Geographic  von  Griechenland.  1862-72. 

Stanley,  Geography  of  Greece  ( Classical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  41-81). 

1  “A  contribution  to  the  Hypsometry  of  Greece,  based  chiefly  on  the  results  ©f  the 
French  Survey,”  by  F.  F.  Tuckett,  1S7S.  (Heights  in  the  Archipelago  chiefly  from 
Admiralty  Charts.) 

2  Olympus,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tozer,  is  the  only  mountain  in  Greece  which  has  pre¬ 
served  its  ancient  name  unaltered. 

3  “La  Turquie,”  par  Ami  Boue.  4  vols.  Paris,  1840. 
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Thirl  wall,  Geography  of  Greece  (Introd.  chapter  to  his  History). 

Kiepert,  Lehrbuch  der  Alten  Geographic.  1878. 

Smith,  Article  Gracia  in  Die.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geog.  Second  edition. 

Wordsworth,  Introductory  chapter  to  his  Greece. 

J.  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  Greece. 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  while  the  archaeology  of  Greece  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  systematic  investigation  and  study,  by  a  large  number  of 
able  and  distinguished  explorers,  during  fully  two  centuries,  the  foundations 
of  the  country  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  We  may  fitly  apply  to 
Greece  the  words  of  a  great  Russian  traveller,  writing  of  Asia  Minor  :  “I  have 
long  wondered  why  this  classic  soil,  the  object  of  so  many  archaeological 
researches,  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored  in  reference  to  its  natural 
history  in  a  detailed  manner  ;  as  if  Europe  were  so  entirely  occupied  with  the 
search  after  ruined  cities  that  it  had  not  a  thought  to  spare  for  the  ground 
on  which  they  stood,  and  designedly  endeavoured  to  forget  the  sublime  works 
of  nature  by  studying  the  ephemeral,  dwarf  card-houses  of  mankind.”1 

Many  reasons  might  be  adduced  to  explain  this  omission  in  the  case  of 
Greece  ;  none  that  can  justify  it.  The  most  respectable  is,  that  the  structure 
of  its  wide  extending  secondary  rocks,  (including  their  metamorphic  equiva¬ 
lents),  is  at  once  so  complicated  and  so  monotonous,  that  until  very  recently 
no  geologist  was  to  be  found  willing  to  grapple  with  so  involved  a  subject, — 
a  subject,  moreover,  which,  from  the  general  absence  of  organic  remains, 
promised  nothing  but  ungrateful  results.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  interest 
among  the  Greeks  themselves  has  doubtless  been  another  retardatory  cause — 
an  absence  of  interest  amounting  in  the  case  of  Geology  almost  to  aversion. 

In  the  following  brief  notice,  we  shall  attempt  no  more  than  the  barest 
outline  of  the  geological  structure  of  Greece,  premising  that  our  present 
sources  of  information  on  the  subject  are  so  limited  and  unsatisfactory  that 
all  statements  require  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution.  It  is  with 
some  legitimate  pride  that  we  record  the  fact  that  the  earliest  observations, 
in  any  language,  on  the  geology  of  Greece  were  made  by  two  Englishmen, 
viz.  Dr.  Sibthorpe  (1785-95)  and  Dr.  Clarke  (1806).  They  consist  of  stray 
notices  scattered  through  their  respective  writings,  and  though,  from  their 
slight  and  fragmentary  character,  these  notes  are  of  no  practical  utility  at  the 
present  time,  they  are  nearly  always  good  and  accurate  in  themselves.  The 
real  pioneers  in  the  subject  have,  however,  been  Yirlet  (1829)  and  Fiedler 
(1840)  for  Greece,  and  Boue  (1840),  followed  by  De  Verneuil  (1845)  for 
Turkey.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  labours  of  these  earlier 
investigators — labours  not  only  excellent  in  themselves,  but  often  carried  out, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Boue,  at  actual  risk  of  life. 

About  fifteen  years  after  the  publication  of  Fiedler’s  work,  a  young  French 
palaeontologist — since  risen  to  eminence — M.  Albert  Gaudry,  was  deputed  by 
the  French  Government  to  investigate  the  richly  ossiferous  deposits  of 
Pikermi,  discovered  by  the  historian  Finlay  in  1835.  The  results  of  his  re¬ 
searches,  published  contemporaneously  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  were  given  to  the  public  in  1862,  in  two  splendid  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  “  Les  Animaux  Fossiles  et  la  Geologie  de  l’Attique.”  Again 
fifteen  years  elapsed  before  any  other  contribution  of  importance  appeared  on 
the  subject.  But  in  1877  there  were  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  very 
valuable  papers  on  the  geology  of  certain  tracts  of  Greece,  contributed  to  the 
journal  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna,  by  several  zealous 
Austrian  geologists,  MM.  Neumayr,  Teller,  Bittner,  and  Biirgerstein.  These 

i  “  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Asia  Minor,”  by  P.  de  TchihatchefF,  Leonhardt’s  Neues  Jahrb., 
1847,  and  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  vol.  iii.  (1847). 
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papers  have  since  been  republished  in  a  single  quarto  volume.1  Like  most 
continental  geologists,  the  writers  named  are  far  keener  to  notice  and  record 
local  lithological  details  than  to  attempt  to  establish  the  general  relations  and 
synchronism  of  strata.  M.  Gaudry  alone,  we  believe,  has  made  some  useful 
advances  towards  this  object,  and  even  he  is  not  free  from  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  continental  school.  Besides  the  authorities  already 
named,  there  have  appeared  at  different  times  sundry  short  notices  on 
detached  questions  by  various  writers,  including  our  countryman,  Adm. 
Spratt  (see  Travels  in  Crete  and  Q.  J.  G.  S.  s.  v.  Spratt).  From  these 
various  sources  we  are  enabled  to  compile  the  following  brief  notice,  which 
will  be  restricted  to  the  geology  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  as  the  structure  of 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Albania  could  not  be  treated  of  without  reference 
to  the  general  geology  of  Turkey,  a  subject  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
Handbook.  For  a  description  of  the  mountain  systems  of  Greece,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  preceding  article  (Geographical  Configuration  of  Greece). 

Plutonic  Rocks. — The  most  characteristic  rock  of  this  class  in  Greece  is 
serpentine,  which  occurs  in  large  masses,2  with  occasional  local  variation,  in 
Locris,  extending  N.W. — S.E.  between  Darnitza  and  Mt.  Zuka ;  at  and 
immediately  S.  of  Atalanti ;  also  at  Exarchos  (Boeotia)  ;  and  in  a  narrow 
triangular  mass  extending  from  Moriki  and  Sagmata  to  Lukisi.  Serpentine, 
however,  attains  its  principal  development  in  the  Island  of  Euboea,  where  it 
occurs  at  Chalcis,  at  Rachti,  near  Yatonda  (containing  chromite,  for  which 
there  are  works)  and  in  the  district  S.  of  Makri  Muli.  Further  FT. ,  it  forms 
a  grand  semicircular  belt  sweeping  S.  from  Limni  to  Hagios  Georgios,  and 
thence  N.  again  to  Port  Rimasi.  This  belt  is  of  very  unequal  width  ;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island,  between  Markataes  and 
Port  Rimasi.  Apparently  no  serpentine  or  other  plutonic  rock  occurs  in 
Continental  Greece  W.  of  Darnitza.  In  the  Peloponnesus  serpentine  is  found 
in  the  districts  of  Argos  and  Corinth,  at  Palseokastro,  Piada,  Epidaurus, 
Hermione,  Calaureia,  Tripolitza,  and  Trinisia  (Laconia).  The  islands  of 
Tenos,  Andros,  Scyros,  and  Scopelos,  all  include  serpentine  in  their  structure. 
M.  Gaudry  opines  that  the  Greek  serpentines  are  due  to  successive  eruptions 
at  various  periods.  If  the  observation  made  by  MM.  Boblaye  and  Yirlet  be 
correct,  some  of  the  Peloponnesian  serpentines  date  from  pre- Cretaceous  times  ; 
while,  according  to  M.  Gaudry,  some  of  the  Attic  serpentines  are  no  older  than 
the  Miocene  period.3  Granitic  rocks  are  very  scantily  represented  on  the 
mainland  of  Greece  ;  the  only  noteworthy  example  is  a  small  patch  at  Plaka 
in  S.  Attica.  Granite  is,  however,  the  principal  constituent  of  many  of  the 
iEgean  islands,  among  others  of  Delos,  Myconus,  Paros,  Seriphos,  Naxos,  and 
Tenos.  It  also  occurs  in  small  patches  at  other  points  in  Attica  andEubceain 
the  form  of  that  white  or  greenish  felspathic  rock  to  which  continental 
geologists  give  the  name  of  Eurite.  Occasionally  it  exhibits  a  porphyritic 
structure.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  for  studying  the  Greek 
granites  is  the  island  of  Myconus,  where,  according  to  M.  Cordelia,  the 
granite  passes  into  syenite  on  the  N.  (Cape  Tourlo),  and  into  gneiss  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  The  latter  observation,  if  correct,  is  of  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay’s  views  on  the  genesis  of  granite.  According 
to  M.  Cordelia,  the  passage  of  granite  into  gneiss  may  be  also  observed  in  the 
islands  of  Delos  (Mt.  Cynthos),  Ios,  and  Naxos  (between  H.  Ioannes — E.  of 
the  town — and  the  village  of  Angaries,  as  well  as  on  Mt.  Coronon.) 

1  “Geologische  Studien  in  den  Kustenlandern  des  Griechischen  Arcliipels.”  Separat- 
ausgabe  des  xl.  Bd.  der  Denkschriften  der  K.  K.  Akad.  der  Wis.  (Math-Naturwiss  Classe). 
Vienna,  1880.  M.  Fuchs  and  two  of  the  writers  named  above  had  already  in  1875-6  con¬ 
tributed  a  few  notes  on  Greek  geology  to  the  records  of  the  Imp.  Geol.  Institute  of  Vienna. 

2  It  occurs  at  many  other  points  in  Attica  and  Boeotia  in  small  patches  ;  among  others 
at  Athens,  Oropos,  Thebes,  and  Stylis. 

3  “  Animaux  Fossiles  et  Geologie  de  l’Attique,”  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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Palaeozoic  Rocks. — No  trace  of  these  has  been  detected  in  the  Greek  king¬ 
dom.  Of  the  islands  of  the  JEgean  described  in  this  Handbook,  Samothrace 
appears  to  be  their  sole  representative.  On  the  strength  of  some  Spiriferse 
discovered  by  M.  Yirlet  in  this  island,  it  has  been  classed  by  him  as  Silurian. 

Secondary  Rocks. — The  secondary  rocks  are  by  far  the  most  extensively 
developed  in  the  Greek  kingdom.  Under  this  head  must  be  included  the 
metam orphic  rocks  (marbles  and  crystalline  schists),  which  form  several  of 
the  most  celebrated  mountains  of  Greece  (e.g.  Pentelicus,  Hymettus,  Tay- 
getus,  etc.)  None  of  the  Greek  sedimentary  rocks  are  apparently  older  than 
the  Cretaceous  period,  to  which  all  the  secondary  deposits  of  Greece  are 
regarded  as  belonging.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  Peloponnesus 
are  formed  of  rocks  of  this  age,  here  represented  by  compact  limestone, 
alternating  with  marls,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate.  They  exhibit  extensive 
traces  of  rupture  and  dislocation  on  a  grand  scale,  and  are  also  in  great  part 
metamorphised  ;  organic  remains  are  rare.  MM.  Boblaye  and  Yirlet  classed 
this  group  as  Lower  Cretaceous.  Such  subdivisions  can,  however,  scarcely 
be  assigned  with  safety  while  our  knowledge  of  Greek  geology  remains  so 
fragmentary. 

The  cretaceous  system  (limestone  and  sandstone),  exclusive  of  insignificant 
exceptions,  forms  the  entire  mass  of  Continental  Greece  W.  of  Darnitza.  E.  of 
Darnitza  it  continues  to  be  the  dominant  formation,  but  its  superficial 
continuity  is  broken  by  the  presence  of  deposits  of  later  age.  E.  of  the  point 
named,  it  sweeps  along  the  N.  coast  from  Lamia  to  Cape  Almyro  ;  and  South¬ 
wards,  from  the  Gulf  of  Aspraspitia  till  it  joins  the  great  cretaceous  mass 
formed  by  the  mountains  of  Megaris  and  Attica  ;  it  then  reappears  in  Euboea. 
The  Ionian  Islands  are  principally  constituted  of  cretaceous  rocks,  though 
associated  with  others  of  Tertiary  age ;  the  N.  Sporades  (notably  Skopelos, 
Gioura,  and  the  Piperi)  are  also  in  great  part  cretaceous. 

Tertiary  Rocks.  — These  are  of  considerable  interest  from  their  comparative 
richness  in  organic  remains.  Eocene — This  period  is  not,  as  far  as  is  yet  known, 
represented  in  Continental  Greece,1  but  it  affords  several  isolated  deposits  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  nummulitic  rocks  of  Tripolitza  are  the  best  known 
example  ;  they  have  yielded  five  species  of  this  characteristic  fossil.  The 
freshwater  deposits  of  Koumi  in  Euboea  formerly  classed  as  Eocene  by  Prof. 
Unger  and  Adm.  Spratt,  are  pronounced  by  M.  Gaudry,  on  what  appears 
good  evidence,  to  be  of  Miocene  age.  Miocene. — In  this  period  Greece  was 
united  to  Asia  Minor  by  broad  grassy  plains,  occupying  the  space  now  covered 
by  the  iEgean,  which  afforded  habitation  and  sustenance  to  troops  of  the 
Dinotherium,  the  Hipparion,  the  Giraffe,  and  other  large  herbivorous  animals, 
which  then  peopled  Greece.  This  development  of  the  herbivora  as  the  domi¬ 
nant  class  is,  in  the  words  of  M.  Gaudry,  ‘  ‘  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
later  Miocene  times.  ”  2  These  broad  prairies  were  interspersed  by  occasional 
freshwater  lakes,  of  which  traces  have  been  found  in  Attica,  Euboea,  the 
Island  of  Chiliodromi,  Asia  Minor,  Scio,  Mytilene,  Samos,  Crete  (?)  and 
European  Turkey.  The  Miocene  scenery  of  Greece  was  further  diversified  by 
an  almost  tropical  richness  of  vegetation,  as  revealed  in  the  freshwater 
deposits  of  Koumi  and  Oropos. 

Lacustrine  deposits  occur  at  intervals  over  a  large  extent  of  Attica,  and  a 
portion  of  Boeotia,  but  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Gaudry’s  description 
( Animaux  Fossiles,  vol.  i.  p.  401)  for  particulars,  and  confine  our  remarks 

1  Unless,  indeed,  a  recent  report  of  nummulites  having  been  discovered  near  Lamia  be 
confirmed. 

2  “  Considerations  sur  les  Mammiferes  qui  ont  vecu  en  Europe  a  la  fin  de  l’epoque 
Miocene,”  par  Albert  Gaudry,  1873,  p.  9.  According  to  M.  Gaudry  the  fossil  fauna  of 
Pikermi,  Mont  Leberon  (Provence),  Baltavar  (Hungary),  and  Concud  (Spain),  represent 
a  later  period  than  the  analogous  Upper  Miocene  fauna  of  Eppelsheim.  Ibid,  page  21. 
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to  the  typical  deposit  of  Koumi.  The  lacustrine  Miocene  deposits  of  Attica 
exhibit  almost  everywhere  traces  of  dislocation  ;  this  disruption  must  have 
occurred  before  the  close  of  the  Miocene  period,  for  at  several  points  horizontal 
Pliocene  strata  rest  unconformably  on  highly  inclined  lacustrine  beds. 

The  contiguous  valleys  of  Koumi  and  Kastrovalla  in  Euboea  are  both  filled 
by  nearly  horizontal  lacustrine  strata,  resting  unconformably  on  beds  of 
secondary  age.  The  two  valleys  are  only  separated  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  semi¬ 
crystalline  limestone  and  friable  schists.  ‘  ‘  The  lacustrine  deposits  consist  of 
white  marls  interstratified  with  compact  calcareous  beds,  resembling  litho¬ 
graphic  stone,”  which  splits  into  slabs  and  is  used  for  tiles.  “  In  some  of  the 
spots  which  are  quarried  for  these  slabs,  freshwater  shells  and  the  leaves  of 
land  plants  abound  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  split  any 
fragment  without  exposing  an  impression  of  a  leaf.  ” 1  The  well-known  lignite 
beds  are  overlaid  by  about  200  ft.  of  calcareous  strata  and  marls.  The  lignite, 
according  to  Adm.  Spratt,  contains  no  vegetable  impressions.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  about  1832  through  exposure  by  a  landslip.  The  fossil  flora  of  Koumi 
has  since  been  described  in  detail  by  M.  Unger,2  who  enumerates  no  less  than 
115  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  these  beds.  Count  Gaston  de  Saporta, 
assisted  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  has  also  done  much  to  elucidate  the  subject, 
and  has  contributed  an  interesting  tabular  view  to  M.  Gaudry’s  work 
( Animaux  Fossiles)  of  the  Flora  of  Koumi  and  Oropos,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Austria  and  Switzerland.  As  the  result  of 
this  comparison,  M.  de  Saporta  regards  the  Koumi-Oropos  beds  as  Lower 
Miocene,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  occupying  chronologically  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  “  Calcaire  de  la  Beauce  ”  and  “Sables  de  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.  ”  3  A  considerable  number  of  fossil  fish  have  also  been  obtained  from  the 
same  quarries.  Pliocene. — To  this  period  belong  the  celebrated  Pikermi  beds, 
so  named  from  the  ravine  in  which  they  were  first  observed.  They  extend 
from  the  upper  slopes  of  Pentelicus  down  to  Marathon,  and  are  also  visible  at 
Stavro,  Kharvati,  and  Cephissia.  About  Daoud  Mendeli  (a  ruined  convent) 
they  occupy  depressions  in  the  mica  schist.  They  consist  of  breccia,  con¬ 
glomerate,  and  sandy  marls  ;  they  are  conspicuous  by  their  bright  red  colour 
when  exposed,  and  also,  in  general,  by  their  fertility.  According  to  M. 
Gaudry,  they  may  be  best  studied  between  Cephissia  and  Tziourka.  Similar 
beds  occur  at  several  other  points  in  Attica  ;  they  are  mostly  horizontal,  and 
repose  unconformably  on  highly  inclined  Miocene  lacustrine  strata.  Their 
stratigraphical  relations  may  be  best  observed  along  the  cliffs  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Pikermi  torrent  (near  Raphina)  and  the  plain  of  Marathon. 

M.  Gaudry  claims  for  these  deposits  an  exclusively  fluviatile  origin.  In 
support  of  this  view  he  adduces  the  following  facts  ; — (1)  That  these  beds  have 
not  the  regularity  of  lacustrine  deposits,  but  resemble  those  in  course  of  for¬ 
mation  by  Greek  streams  ;  (2)  that  they  are  composed  of  pre-existing  Pentelic 
rocks  ;  (3)  that  the  fauna  is  exclusively  terrestrial. 

The  fauna  of  Pikermi  is  as  varied  in  kind  as  it  is  rich  in  numbers,4  but  the 
skeletons  are  all  broken  up,  and  the  bones  distributed  in  the  utmost  confusion. 


1  “  On  the  Geology  of  a  part  of  Euboea  and  Boeotia,”  by  Lieut  Spratt,  R.  N. ,  Q.  J.  G.  S. 
vol.  iii. 

a  “Die*Fossile  Flora  von  Kumi  auf  der  Insel  Euboea,”  by  Prof.  F.  Unger,  in  Denk- 
schriften  der  K.  K.  Akad.  der  Wis.  (Math.  Naturwiss.  Classe)  xxvii.  Bd.  Vienna,  1867. 

3  “  Un  peu  au  dessus  des  Sables  de  Fontainebleau ;  vers  l’horizon  du  Calcaire  de  la 
Beauce.” 

4  The  following  list  of  the  specimens  obtained  by  M.  Gaudry  alone  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Pikermi  beds 


Hipparion,  remains  of  80  individuals. 
Dinotherium,  ,,  2 

Helladotherium,  „  11 

Camelopardalis,  ,,  3 

Mastodon,  ,,  4 

Rhinoceros,  „  23 


|  Ancylotherium,  remains  of  3  individuals. 

Sus,  „  12  „ 

Various  Carnivora,  „  32  ,, 

Monkeys,  ,,  25  „ 

Antelopes,  etc.  ,,  154  ,, 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  genera  and  species  : — Rhinoceros 
pachygnathus,  R.  Schleiermacheri,  Hipparion  gracile,  Mastodon  Pentelici, 
Dinotherium  giganteum,  Ancylotherium  Pentelici ,  Hyaena  eximia,  IP.  grceca ; 
also  species  of  Helladotherium,  Camelopardalis,  Palceoreas,  Tragocerus , 
Palceoryx,  Paloeotragus,  and  in  this  strange  company  familiar  Sus  (S. 
erymanthius).  The  Quadrumana  were  represented  by  Mesopithecus  Pentelici. 

We  must  now  give  an  abridged  account  of  the  ingenious  theory  by  which 
M.  Gaudry  accounts  for  the  presence  of  a  Miocene  fauna  in  beds  of  Pliocene 
age.  He  assumes  that  wThen  the  greet  catastrophe  took  place  which  closed 
the  Miocene  period,  and  caused  the  irruption  of  the  sea  between  Greece  and 
Asia,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  sought  a  refuge  from  the  inunda¬ 
tion  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  but  that  being  deprived  alike  of  space, 
food,  and  water,  they  soon  died,  and  that  their  bones  were  ultimately  swept 
by  the  mountain  torrents  into  the  ravine  of  Pikermi.  That  these  animals 
could  not  have  tenanted  Greece  later  than  the  upheaval  of  the  Miocene  strata 
seems  clear,  for  at  the  close  of  that  period  of  upheaval  Attica  had  already 
assumed  its  present  arid  configuration  ;  the  waters  seem  all  to  have  been 
drained  off  into  the  sea  in  the  act  of  upheaval.1  Pliocene  freshwater  deposits 
are  wholly  wanting  in  Attica,  although  not  in  some  other  parts  of  Greece. 
M.  Gaudry  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  Pikermi  fauna  by  an  observation  so 
excellent  in  itself,  and  so  cogent  in  its  application  to  many  other  cases  besides 
the  one  under  consideration,  that  we  prefer  to  give  it  in  his  own  words  un¬ 
translated  : —  “Je  ne  pense  pas  que  les  partisans  de  la  theorie  des  causes 
actuelles  rejettent  a  priori  mon  explication,  parceque  elle  suppose  une  dis¬ 
location  brusque  ;  ce  serait  exagerer  cette  belle  theorie  que  de  vouloir  rendre 
compte  de  tous  les  faits  geologiques  par  des  actions  lentes,  et  nier  qu’il  y  a 
eu  autres  fois  des  dislocations  plus  violentes  que  celles  dont  nous  sommes 
les  temoins.”  2 

A  band  of  Pliocene  strata  (mainly  calcareous  tufa,  very  similar  to  that  of 
Sicily),  forms  the  coast-line  of  Peloponnesus,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Continental  Greece,  including  Attica.  The  yellow  Piraic  limestone,  so  much 
employed  for  the  foundations  of  ancient  buildings,  is  of  this  character.  Tufa, 
of  the  same  age  and  structure,  extends  in  horizontal  strata,  across  the  Isthmus, 
from  Kalamaki  to  Corinth.  The  coast  Pliocene  has  hitherto  yielded  some 
twenty-five  species  of  mollusca.3  The  fossils  which  mainly  characterise  the 
formation  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  Pecten  and  Ostrea,  of  both  of  which  genera 
several  species  occur.  The  general  facies  shows  a  mingling  of  extinct  and 
recent  forms.  Pliocene  rocks  also  enter  largely  into  the  structure  of  the 
Sporades,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  some  of  the  Cyclades.  Besides  these 
marine  Pliocene  strata,  there  occur  in  the  districts  of  Me  gar  a  and  Corinth 
certain  mingled  fresh  and  brackish  water  deposits  of  the  same  age.4 
They  are  best  developed  at  Megara.  They  extend  W.  of  the  town,  and 
cover  the  front  of  Mt.  Geraneia,  occupying  an  area  2  or  3  leagues  long  by  1 
wide,  and  attain  at  some  points  a  thickness  of  at  least  80  metres.  The 
formation  consists  of  three  stages,  viz.  an  upper  and  lower  freshwater  lime¬ 
stone,  separated  by  an  intervening  stratum  (also  limestone)  of  brackish  origin, 
as  proved  by  its  organic  contents.  The  faunae  of  the  upper  and  lower  fresh- 

1  “Animaux  Fossiles,”  vol.  i.  p.  432,  et  seq.  An  Austrian  geologist,  M.  Fuclis,  has 
written  an  interesting  paper,  with  the  view  of  proving  the  Pikermi  fauna  to  be  of  Pliocene 
age.  But  such  a  conclusion  seems  alike  irreconcilable  with  the  character  of  the  fauna  and 
the  position  of  the  beds.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  desirable  to  have  more  precise  information, 
before  accepting  a  classification  so  much  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  writer 
who  has  hitherto  done  most  to  elucidate  the  subject. 

2  “Animaux  Fossiles,”  vol.  i.  p.  434. 

3  Iiid.  vol.  i.  p.  439. 

*  These  freshwater  deposits  were  confounded  by  the  French  Expedition  with  the 
ordinary  coast  Pliocene. 
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water  deposits  appear  to  be  identical.  In  the  Talley  of  Corinth  the  brack¬ 
ish  stratum  is  thicker  than  at  Megara,  and  the  upper  lacustrine  stage  is 
absent.1 

M.  Gaudry  is  disposed  to  regard  the  calcareous  deposits  of  Megara  as  the 
equivalents  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison’s  Aralo-Caspian  (or  Steppe)  lime¬ 
stone.  2  This  may  be  the  case,  although  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  formed  differed  widely.  The  Greek  beds  contain  very  few  organic 
remains.  The  only  species  common  to  the  Russian  and  Greek  deposits  is  the 
recent  Cardium  edule,  and  the  only  genus  Neritina ,  species  of  which  occur  in 
both.3  M.  Gaudry  also  considers  it  probable  that  the  younger  freshwater 
deposits  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus,  Cos,  and 
Rhodes,  are  of  the  same  age  as  those  we  have  just  described.  Prof.  E. 
Forbes,  who  was,  we  believe,  the  first  writer  to  point  out  the  difference  in  age 
between  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  the  coast  (see  above  under  Miocene)  and 
those  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  regarded  them  as  of  later  date  than  the 
Smyrna  deposits,  but  “  anterior  to  the  Pliocene  marine  formations  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Sporades.”  4  Prof.  Forbes  had,  however,  it  should  be  observed, 
classed  the  older  lacustrine  deposits  as  Eocene. 

Post- Tertiary  Rocks. — No  deposits  of  this  period  in  Greece,  as  yet  de¬ 
scribed,  are  of  much  interest.  It  will  suffice  to  specify  three  examples  ;  one 
of  the  Post-Pliocene,  the  others  of  the  Recent  formation.  Prof.  Domnandos 5 
obtained  many  years  ago  a  portion  of  a  tusk  of  Elephas  primigenius  (Mam¬ 
moth)  from  the  gravel  beds  of  the  Alpheus  at  Megalopolis,  and  in  1861 
Sig.  Guicciardi-Barazetti  discovered  in  the  same  locality  a  molar  of  the 
mammoth,  and  fragmentary  bones  of  Bos  primigenius.  Further  particulars 
are  wanting.  Near  Kalamaki  is  a  recent  deposit,  which,  according  to  M. 
Horner,  has  yielded  84  species  of  existing  mollusca. 

M.  Cordelia  has  described  a  very  singular  deposit  which  has  formed  on  the 
Laurium  sea-board,  within  historic  times.  It  is  a  very  hard  conglomerate, 
consisting  of  the  ancient  scorise  from  the  mines  associated  with  shingle, 
quartz,  and  sand ;  the  whole  bound  together  by  a  strong  argillo-calcareous 
cement.  The  hardness  and  durability  of  this  exceedingly  modern  rock  is 
such  that  it  is  quarried  by  the  villagers  of  Keratia  to  form  the  hand  mill¬ 
stones  with  which  they  grind  their  wheat  and  barley. 

Volcanic  Rocks.  — The  only  present  centre  of  active  volcanic  action  in 
Greece  is  the  Santorin  group  of  islands.  As  this  has  been  fully  described 
under  its  proper  heading,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  of  it  here.  The  volcanic 
rocks  of  Greece  belong  to  very  various  periods  ;  indeed  Sir  C.  Lyell  went  so 
far  as  to  state,  doubtfully,  that  volcanic  rocks  of  Jurassic  age  occurred  in  the 
Morea.  This  assertion,  however,  has  never  been  either  confirmed  or  dis¬ 
proved.  The  older  volcanic  rocks  of  Greece  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
trachyte  and  its  allied  forms.  Trachyte  proper  occurs  in  the  islands  of 
Melos,  Anti-Melos,  Cimolus,  Polycandros,  Pholegandros,  Santorin,  Anti- 
Paros,  Scyros,  Poros,  and  iEgina,  and  in  the  peninsula  of  Methana.  It 
usually  occurs  in  hummocks  or  low  hills.  At  Kastro,  in  the  island  of  Anti- 
Melos,  these  attain  the  height  of  from  850  to  nearly  1700  ft.  Near  Port 
Apollonia  in  Melos,  the  trachyte  has  assumed  a  columnar  prismatic  structure. 
Quartz-trachyte  occurs  in  Cimolus  and  the  adjoining  islets,  and  in  Melos, 
where  it  is  quarried  for  mill-stones.  Pearlstone  is  found  in  the  islands  of 

1  “Animaux  Fossiles,”  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

2  “  Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains,”  vol.  i.  p.  297. 

3  Compare  the  above,  vol.  i.  p.  306,  with  “Animaux  Fossiles,”  vol.  i.  p.  445-47. 

4  “  Note  on  the  Fossils  collected  by  Lieut.  Spratt  in  the  Freshwater  Tertiary  Formation 
of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,”  by  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  vol.  i. 

5  Prof.  Domnandos  deserves  a  passing  notice  as  the  only  naturalist  modern  Greece  has 
hitherto  produced.  His  zoological  and  geological  collections,  bequeathed  to  the  public  on 
his  death  in  1S57,  formed  the  nucleus  of  those  now  in  the  university. 
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Melos  and  Anti-Paros.  Obsidian  occurs  in  great  abundance  among  the 
Pliocene  conglomerates  of  Melos,  at  Nychia  ;  and  also  in  the  Santorin  group. 
It  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  export  from  Melos  in  ancient  times.1 

The  best  example  of  an  extinct  volcano  in  the  iEgean,  is  afforded  by  the 
Turkish  island  of  Nisyros.  This  island  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Ross,2  of  exclusively  volcanic  origin.  The  centre  of  the 
island  is  occupied  by  a  vast,  nearly  crescentiform,  crater,  about  a  league  long 
by  half  a  league  broad,  and  over  2000  ft.  deep.  The  crater  contains  several 
solfatare,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  100  paces  in  diameter.  At  the  time 
of  Dr.  Ross’s  visit  slight  detonations  occurred  every  20  to  30  seconds.  Some¬ 
times  these  are  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  more  than  3  miles. 
The  crater  is  surrounded  by  precipitous  lava  cliffs,  and  streams  of  lava  can 
be  traced  on  all  sides  from  the  rim  of  the  crater  towards  the  sea,  into  which 
they  project  as  headlands.  Hot  saline  water  springs  up  at  almost  any  point 
along  the  sea-shore  on  digging  to  a  very  slight  depth  in  the  sand  and  shingle. 
This  water  has  a  temperature  of  from  28°  to  30°  R.,  and  is  used  by  the  peasants 
for  fulling  coarse  cloth.  For  this  purpose  the  women  scoop  out  small  shallow 
basins  in  the  shingle. 

Thermal  springs  are  common  in  many  parts  of  Greece  ;  some  of  them  are 
in  high  local  repute  as  remedies. 

Mineral  Resources  of  Greece. — The  following  brief  notice  of  the  principal 
industrial  products  of  the  mines  and  quarries  of  Greece  may  complete  our  notice 
of  Greek  Geology.3 

Gold  occurs  in  very  small  quantities  in  the  island  of  Scyros.  It  is  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream  just  below  the  town,  among  debris  of  serpentine  and 
magnetic  iron.  Some  ancient  scoriae  found  here  yield,  after  crushing  and 
smelting,  3  to  5  per  cent  gold.  The  gold  mines  of  Siphanto  are  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  and  traces  of  them  near  Hagios  Sosti  may  still  be  recognised, 
though  some  of  the  galleries  have  been  inundated  by  the  sea.  No  gold  is  now 
found  here.  Gold  is  also  found  at  Doliana  in  the  Peloponnesus,  mixed  with 
iron  pyrites. 

Silver  is  worked  at  Laurium  (See  Rte.  4),  Seriphos,  Carystus,  Anti-Paros, 
Thera,  and  Anaphe,  in  conjunction  with  lead.  Traces  of  ancient  silver  mines 
may  be  seen  in  the  islands  of  Melos,  Cimolus  (whence  its  Italian  name  of 
Argentiera),  and  Zea. 

Lead  is  found  associated  with  silver  at  all  the  above  named  localities. 

Zinc  is  obtained  from  Laurium  and  Mt.  Hymettus.  The  latter  mine  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  English  firm  (Messrs.  Swan  &  Co.),  who  have  established 
works  at  the  foot  of  the  western  slopes. 

Copper  occurs  in  conjunction  with  other  ores  at  Laurium,  Carystus,  and 
Seriphos,  and  with  less  alloy  at  two  points  in  Phthiotis  (Limogardi  and 
Bosoni),  near  Epidaurus,  and  at  Troezene.  Works  have  been  established  at 
all  these  places,  Avith  more  or  less  success.  Copper  has  also  been  detected 
at  several  other  points  in  both  Continental  and  Insular  Greece,  but  without 
leading  to  any  practical  results. 

Iron  is  found  in  Southern  Euboea,  near  Cape  Matapan,  and  in  the  islands  of 
Cythnus,  Chiliodromi,  Scyros,  and  Seriphos.  The  principal  mines  are  at 
Seriphos,  and  appear  to  be  prospering.  The  ore  is  exported  to  NeAvcastle  in 
the  rough,  and  there  smelted. 

1  Some  fine  illustrations  (photographic)  of  Greek  \rolcanic  rocks  will  he  found  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  work  issued  by  the  French  Government,  entitled  “  Mineralogie  Micrographique  : 
Roches  Eruptives  Frangaises,”  par  F.  Fouque  et  A.  Michel  Levy,  1S79. 

2  “Reisen  auf  den  griechischen  Inseln  dcs  Aegaischen  Meeres,”  by  Dr.  LudAvig  Ross. 
Tubingen,  1843.  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  67-79. 

3  These  particulars  respecting  Greek  mines  and  quarries  are  mostly  derived  from  a 
report  by  M.  Cordelia  (consulting  engineer  of  the  Laurium  Company),  i'prepared  for  the 
Greek  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1S78. 
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Lignite  is  worked  at  Koumi  and  Oropos,  and  is  now  employed  in  some  of 
the  smelting  operations  at  Laurium.  It  burns  badly,  emitting  much  smoke, 
and  its  caloric  power  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3  as  compared  with  the 
best  Newcastle  coals. 

Petroleum  and  Bitumen  occur  at  several  points  in  the  kingdom,  but  have 
not  as  yet  been  put  to  any  use. 

Sulphur  occurs  at  several  points  in  Greece,  but  in  Melos  alone  are  the 
deposits  of  sufficient  value  to  repay  the  expense  of  extraction. 

Emery  is  largely  exported  from  Naxos  ;  most  of  it  goes  to  England.  It 
is  also  found  in  Paros  and  Sicinos,  as  well  as  near  Thebes.  The  export  trade 
appears,  however,  to  be  entirely  confined  to  the  Naxians. 

Several  other  mineral  exports  might  be  specified,  but  the  above  are  the 
most  important.  The  principal  marble  quarries  of  Greece  are  the  following : — 

Pentelicus  and  Paros. — White  statuary  marble.  Also  at  Pentelicus  a 
coarser  variety  used  for  building  purposes. 1  The  Paros  quarries  are  worked 
by  a  Belgian  Company. 

Hymettus. — White  marble,  with  a  black  or  blue  streak;  also  dark  blue - 
gray  marble. 

Dimaristica  (near  Gythium). — Red  marble  ;  the  proprietor  of  the  works 
is  German. 

Scyros.  — These  famous  quarries  produce  a  variety  of  beautiful  marbles,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following  colours: — Pure  white  (used  for  statuary),  red,  gray, 
brown,  and  yellow.  The  variegated  marbles  of  Scyros  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  in  ancient  Rome. 

Tenos. — The  marbles  of  Tenos  rival  those  of  Scyros  in  beauty  if  not  in 
fame.  They  include  a  dark-green  kind,  resembling  serpentine,  which  has 
furnished  the  new  R.  C.  Church  at  Athens  with  monolithic  columns  19 \  ft. 
high.  Another  very  effective  Tenian  marble  is  known  locally  as  “  Turchino ,” 
and  consists  of  a  pure  white  ground,  with  patches  of  dark  blue.  Besides 
these,  Tenos  furnishes  excellent  black  and  white  marbles. 

Many  of  the  ancient  quarries  of  Greece  still  remain  to  be  re-opened,  includ¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  Cipollino  quarries  of  Southern  Euboea. 

K.  Practical  Observations  on  Hellenic  and  Byzantine  Architecture, 
with  a  Glossary  of  the  Principal  Terms. 

It  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  enter  on  the 
wide  domain  of  Greek  archseology,2  but  a  few  practical  observations  on  the 
principal  characteristics  and  divisions  of  Hellenic  architecture  will  not  be  out 
of  place,  and  may  facilitate  to  the  casual  observer  the  proper  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  splendid  remains  of  ancient  Greece.  The  subject  may  be 
conveniently  distributed  under  the  three  following  heads  : — I.  The  masonry 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  as  exemplified  chiefly  in  the  remains  of  their  military 
architecture.  II.  The  three  Grecian  orders  —  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 
III.  The  Greek  Temple. 

I.  The  masonry  of  the  ancient  Greeks. — The  material  most  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  was  the  palombino  or  gray  limestone,  of  which  so  many  of  the  Greek 
mountains  are  constituted.  Sandstone  was  also  employed,  but  less  frequently. 
The  mural  masonry  of  Greece  is  usually  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows  : — 

1  Pentelican  marble  has  only  been  extensively  quarried  since  about  the  year  1865.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  date  the  expenses  of  extraction  and  transport  were  so  high  as  to  be  practically 
prohibitory.  A  curious  proof  of  this  is  that  when  (circa  1S52)  the  Convent  Church  of  Pen¬ 
telicus  was  repaired,  it  was  found  more  economical  to  import  the  marble  from  Carrara  than  to 
extract  it  from  the  subjacent  rock  ! 

2  The  best  guide  to  classical  archseology  is  still  unquestionably  Otfried  Muller’s  “  Hand- 
buch  der  Archaeologie  der  Kunst,”  second  edition  (1S52),  revised  by  Welcker. 
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A.  Cyclopcean. — Irregular  blocks  of  stone  are  here  rudely  adapted  to  each 
other,  the  interstices  being  filled  up  with  smaller  pieces,  or  with  rubble.  Such 
rough  walls,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the  masses  of  broken 
rock  which  strew  the  surface  of  a  limestone  country,  were  of  old  believed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Cyclopes,  whence  their  name.  The  walls  of  the  citadel 
of  Tiryns  afford  a  fine  example  of  this  kind  of  construction.  The  Cyclopsean 
has  been  commonly  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  species  of  Greek  masonry, 
but  the  fallacy  of  such  a  classification  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  (see 
below). 

B.  Pelasgic  or  Polygonal. — In  masonry  of  this  class,  the  stones  are  no 
longer  unhewn  (apyol  \L6ol),  but  their  sides  are  sufficiently  smoothed  to  enable 
them  to  be  compactly  fitted  together.  At  the  same  time  the  face  of  the  wall 
was  cut  or  ground  to  a  tolerably  smooth  surface.  The  walls  of  Larissa  (the 
citadel  of  Argos)  and,  in  parts,  those  of  Mycenae,  afford  good  examples  of  this 
species  of  masonry.  It  is  still  in  common  use  in  many  parts  of  S.  E.  Europe 
for  garden  walls,  etc. 

C.  Rectangular,  or  Hellenic. — This  species  of  masonry  is  divided  into  three 
orders,  of  which  the  rudest  variety  is  regarded  as  the  most  ancient.  Its  general 
characteristics  are,  that  the  blocks  are  rectangular  and  laid  in  horizontal  parallel 
courses,  while  the  vertical  joints  are  either  perpendicular  or  oblique.  The 
walls  of  Mycenae  present  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  kind  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  defences  of  Messene  are  a  splendid  example  of  this  species  of  masonry 
in  its  most  perfect  form. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  mode  of  construction  of  walls  cannot 
be  accepted  as  any  criterion  of  their  antiquity.  ‘ ‘  In  the  construction  of  their 
walls,”  the  Greeks,  “adhered  as  a  mere  matter  of  taste  to  forms  which  they 
must  have  known  to  be  inferior  to  others.  In  the  example,  for  instance,  of  a 
wall  in  the  Peloponnesus,  we  find  the  polygonal  masonry  of  an  earlier  age 
actually  placed  upon  as  perfect  a  specimen  built  in  regular  courses,  or  what  is 
technically  called  ashlar  work,  as  any  to  be  found  in  Greece.” — Fergusson. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  mural  architecture  of  ancient  Greece,  may  be  fitly 
terminated  by  stating  the  principal  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  E.  H.  Bunbury 
has  come,  after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  whole  subject.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  shall  quote  Mr.  Philip  Smith’s  summary.1  Mr.  Bunbury  has  con¬ 
clusively  shown — (1)  “  That  while  in  such  works  as  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  we 
have  undoubtedly  the  earliest  examples  of  mural  architecture,  it  is  quite  a 
fallacy  to  lay  down  the  general  principle,  that  the  unhewn,  the  polygonal, 
the  more  irregular  and  the  more  regular  rectangular  constructions,  always  in¬ 
dicate  successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  art ;  and  that  it  is  also  erroneous 
to  assign  these  works  to  any  one  people  or  to  any  one  period  ;  (2)  That  while 
such  massive  structures  would  of  course  be  built  by  people  comparatively 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  stone-cutting,  or  of  the  tools  proper  for  it,  they  might 
be,  and  were  also,  erected  in  later  times,  simply  on  account  of  their  adapta¬ 
tion  to  their  purpose,  and  from  the  motive  of  saving  unnecessary  labour ; 
(3)  That  the  difference  between  the  polygonal  and  the  rectangular  structures 
is  generally  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  a  difference  in  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  but 
to  the  different  physical  characters  of  the  materials  they  employed — the  one 
sort  of  structure  being  usually  of  a  species  of  limestone,  which  easily  splits 
into  polygonal  blocks,  and  the  other  a  sandstone  the  natural  cleavage  of  which 
is  horizontal.” 

II.  The  three  Grecian  Orders  may  be  characterised  as  follows  : — 

A.  The  Doric,  the  oldest,  the  simplest,  and  the  most  dignified  of  all.  A 
shaft  of  massive  proportions,  without  a  base,  crowned  with  the  simplest  of 
capitals  and  the  heaviest  of  abaci,  supports  an  entablature  massive  like  itself, 

1  “  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,”  p.  770. 
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and  composed  of  a  very  few  bold  members.  The  great  characteristic  is  the 
triglyphs,  originally  the  ends  of  the  cross-  beams  appearing  though  the  en¬ 
tablature.  The  grave  simplicity  and  majesty  of  a  Doric  temple  admirably 
expresses  the  mind  of  the  race  among  whom  it  originated.  “The  Doric 
character,”  as  Miiller  observes,  ‘‘created  the  Doric  architecture.” 

B.  The  Ionic  order  retains  the  impress  of  the  Asiatic  people  among 
whom  it  arose.  The  great  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  pillar  is  the  volutes, 
or  spiral  projections  at  each  angle  of  the  capital,  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  curling  down  of  bark  at  the  top  of  the 
wooden  column  of  primitive  ages.  A  more  probable  explanation  is  that 
given  by  C.  0.  Muller,  who  regards  the  Ionic  as  merely  a  decorated  Doric 
capital,  and,  adopting  the  theory  which  regards  the  original  Ionic  column  as 
a  grave-pillar,  suggests  that  the  volutes  may  represent  suspended  ram’s  horns, 
a  ram  being  the  customary  offering  to  the  dead.  Both  the  Ionic  and  the 
Corinthian  orders  have  bases  to  their  columns.  Colonel  Leake  has  made  the 
judicious  observation,  that  of  the  two  early  forms  of  Grecian  architecture,  the 
Ionic  was  usually  employed  for  buildings  on  a  level  surrounded  with  hills  ; 
whereas  the  massive  and  majestic  Doric  was  best  displayed  on  a  lofty  rock. 
It  was,  in  fact,  situation  that  determined  the  Greeks  in  all  the  varieties  of 
their  architecture.  “So  far,”  says  Leake,  “from  being  the  slaves  of  rule, 
there  are  no  two  examples  of  the  Doric,  much  less  of  the  Ionic,  that  perfectly 
resemble  each  other  either  in  proportion,  construction,  or  ornament.” 

C.  The  Corinthian,  the  third  and  latest  of  the  Grecian  orders,  with  its  tall 
slender  colums,  its  elaborate  cornice,  and  highly-wrought  capitals,  offers  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  original  Doric.  “Here,”  says  Mr.  Freeman,  “the 
utmost  lightness  of  proportion  and  the  most  florid  gorgeousness  of  detail  have 
utterly  banished  the  sterner  graces  of  the  elder  architecture  ;  so  completely 
had  commerce,  and  the  wealth  and  luxury  which  attended  it,  changed  the 
spirit  of  the  famous  city  whose  name  it  bears,  since  the  days  when  her  two 
harbours  were  first  added  to  the  conquests  of  the  invading  Dorian.” 

The  earliest  known  examples  of  the  use  of  the  Corinthian  order  are  the 
Philippeium  at  Olympia,  erected  b.c.  338,  and  the  monument  of  Lysicrates  at 
Athens,  which  dates  from  b.c.  335.  According  to  a  well-known  legend  re¬ 
corded  by  Yitruvius,  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  Corinthian  capital  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  sculptor  Callimachus  by  the  sight  of  a  basket  covered  by  a  tile, 
and  overgrown  by  the  leaves  of  an  acanthus  on  which  it  had  been  accidentally 
placed.  The  order  appears  to  have  been  invented  about  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  but  did  not  come  into  use  until  some  time  afterwards 
(Smith).  “We  must  remember,”  writes  Mr.  Freeman  (Hist,  of  Architecture, 
1849),  “that  the  Grecian  orders  do  not,  like  the  styles  of  Gothic  architecture, 
each  represent  the  exclusive  architecture  of  a  single  period.  The  invention  of 
new  forms  did  not  exclude  the  use  of  the  elder  ones ;  and  the  three  orders 
were  employed  simultaneously.  Consequently  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
the  architect  who  adopted  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  Doric  order  chose  it  in 
\  actual  preference  to  the  elegant  Ionic  and  florid  Corinthian,  which  were  in 
contemporary  use.” 

III.  The  Greek  Temple. — It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  is  the  most 
important  and  characteristic  form  of  Hellenic  architecture.  ‘  ‘  Other  Grecian 
remains,  however  interesting  as  matters  of  archaeology,  throw  but  little  light 
upon  architecture.  The  magnificent  propylaea  of  Athens  are  simply  a  Doric 
portico,  differing  in  no  essential  respect  from  those  forming  the  fronts  of  the 
temples.  The  vast  theatres,  whether  constructed  or  hewn  in  the  rock,  teach 
us  no  new  lesson,  and  can  hardly  be  called  works  of  architecture  in  the 
strictest  sense.  Still  less  can  we  look  for  domestic  architecture  among  the 
Greeks  ;  it  was  an  art  not  likely  to  be  cultivated  among  a  people  who  looked 
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with,  envy  on  any  individual  display  of  magnificence  as  betokening  designs 
against  their  liberties.  Freeman. 

Temples  are  distinguished  by  different  names  according  to  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  their  columns.  The  essential  feature  in  all  temples  is  the 
naos  or  cella,  the  shrine  of  the  tutelary  divinity,  of  which  the  temple  in  its 
primary  form  alone  consisted.  The  pronaos  and  opisthodomus  were  added  at 
a  later  period. 

“The  simplest  Greek  temples  were  mere  cells  or  small  square  apartments, 
suited  to  contain  an  image — the  front  being  what  is  technically  called  distyle 
in  antis,  or  with  two  pillars  between  antce,  or  square  pilaster-like  piers  ter¬ 
minating  the  side  walls.  Hence  the  interior  enclosure  of  Greek  temples  is 
called  the  cell  or  cella,  however  large  and  splendid  it  may  be. 

“The  next  change  was  to  separate  the  interior  into  a  cell  and  porch  by  a 
wall  with  a  large  doorway  in  it,  as  in  the  small  temple  at  Bhamnus,  where 
the  opening,  however,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  doorway,  as  it  extends  to  the 
roof.  A  third  change  was  to  put  a  porch  of  four  pillars  in  front  of  the  last 
arrangement,  or,  as  appears  to  have  been  more  usual,  to  bring  forward  the 
screen  to  the  positions  of  the  pillars,  as  in  the  last  example,  and  to  place  the 
four  pillars  in  front  of  this.  Hone  of  these  plans  admitted  of  a  peristyle,  or 
pillars  on  the  flanks.  To  obtain  this  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  pillars  of  the  portico  to  six,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  make  a  hexastyle,  the 
two  outer  pillars  being  the  first  of  a  range  of  13  or  15  columns,  extended 
along  each  side  of  the  temple.  The  cell  in  this  arrangement  was  a  complete 
temple  in  itself — distyle  in  antis,  most  frequently  made  so  at  both  ends,  and 
the  whole  enclosed  in  its  envelope  of  columns.  Sometimes  the  cell  was 
tetrastyle,  or  with  four  pillars  in  front.  In  this  form  the  Greek  temple  may 
be  said  to  be  complete,  very  few  exceptions  occurring  to  the  rule,  though  the 
Parthenon  itself  is  one  of  these  few.  It  has  an  inner  hexastyle  portico  at 
each  end  of  the  cell  ;  beyond  these  outwardly  are  octastyle  porticoes,  with  17 
columns  on  each  flank.” — Fergusson.1 

Byzantine  Architecture. — This  notice  would  be  incomplete  without  a  few 
remarks  on  the  architecture  of  Christian  Greece.  A  wide  and  interesting  field 
of  study  for  the  architect  or  archaeologist  is  afforded  by  the  Byzantine  churches 
of  Greece.  The  Byzantine  monuments  of  the  Greek  kingdom  have  hitherto 
been  little  studied,  and  are  now  fast  disappearing  under  the  ruthless  hand  of  an 
ignorant  priesthood,  who  year  by  year  carry  on  their  work  of  destruction  under 
the  name  of  restoration.  Educated  Greeks'seldom  have  any  knowledge  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  archaeology,  and  being  at  the  same  time  totally  deficient  in  the  strong 
religious  conservatism  of  the  more  devout  peasantry,  they  offer  no  opposition 
to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  these  ancient  landmarks.  Hor  is  “restoration  ” 
the  full  extent  of  the  evil.  Both  under  the  Graeco  -  Bavarian  Government 
and  in  a  less  degree  under  the  present  one,  numerous  churches,  inscriptions, 
and  other  monuments  of  mediaeval  Greece,  have  been  wilfully  "destroyed 
entirely  without  adequate  object,2  often  with  no  object  whatever.  Any 
traveller,  even  though  he  possess  no  archaeological  knowledge,  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  make  accurate  drawings,  however  rough,  of  any  Byzantine 
or  other  mediaeval  remains  he  may  meet  with,  may  be  assured  that  he  will 
not  only  be  doing  good  service  to  archaeology  in  the  present,  but  gathering 
materials  which  will  probably  possess  a  high  artistic  value  a  few  years  hence, 
when  the  monuments  they  represent  may  have  been  mutilated  or  destroyed. 

1  Excellent  articles  on  the  structure  of  the  Greek  temple  and  theatre  will  he  found  in 
Dr.  Smith’s  “Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.” 

2  Thus,  no  less  than  seventy  ancient  churches  in  Athens  alone  were  destroyed  by  order 
of  Government  in  or  about  1840,  and  the  price  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  old  materials  used 
to  build  the  new  cathedral.  This  act  of  ruthless  Vandalism  almost  exceeds  credibility, 
bxit  is  an  indubitable  fact.  See  Neigebaur  and  Aldenhoven’s  “Handbuch  fur  Reisende  in 
Griechenland,”  1S42,  vol.  ii.  p.  75 ;  and  Mommsen’s  “Athense  Christianse,”  1868,  p.  6. 
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A  plan  roughly  drawn  to  scale  will,  it  is  needless  to  say,  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  such  memoranda. 

‘  ‘  The  term  Byzantine  has  of  late  years  been  so  loosely  and  incorrectly  used 
— especially  by  French  writers — that  it  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  restrict 
it  to  the  only  style  to  which  it  really  belongs.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term 
ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  style  of  architecture  which  arose  in  Byzantium 
and  the  East  after  Constantine  transferred  the  government  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  that  city.  It  is  especially  the  style  of  the  Greek  church  as  contra¬ 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Roman  church,  and  ought  never  to  be  employed 
for  anything  beyond  its  limits.  The  only  obstacle  to  confining  it  to  this 
definition  occurs  between  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.  Up  to  the 
reign  of  the  last  named  monarch,  the  separation  between  the  two  churches 
was  not  complete  or  clearly  defined,  and  the  architecture  was  of  course  like¬ 
wise  in  a  state  of  transition.  After  Justinian’s  time  the  line  may  be  clearly 
and  sharply  drawn,  and  it  would  therefore  be  extremely  convenient  if  the 
term  “Greek  architecture”  could  be  used  for  the  style  of  the  Greek  church 
from  that  time  to  the  present  day.  If  that  term  be  inadmissible,  the  term 
Sclavonic  might  be  applied,  though  only  in  the  sense  that  the  Gothic  style 
could  be  designated  as  Teutonic.  If  the  employment  of  either  of  these  terms 
is  deemed  inadvisable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  style  into  Old  and 
New  Byzantine :  the  first  comprehending  the  three  centuries  of  transition 
that  elapsed  from  Constantine  to  the  Persian  War  of  Heraclius  and  the  rise 
of  the  Mohammedan  power,  which  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  Eastern 
empire ;  the  second  including  all  those  forms  which  were  practised  in  the 
East  from  the  reappearance  of  the  style  in,  or  after,  the  8th  century,  till  it 
was  superseded  by  the  Renaissance.  Though  the  styles  of  the  East  and  West 
became  afterwards  so  distinctly  separate,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  age  of  transition  (324-530)  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  traced.  Constantinople,  Rome,  and  Ravenna  were  only  principal  cities  of 
one  empire,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  the  people  were  striving  simul¬ 
taneously  to  convert  a  Pagan  into  a  Christian  style.  Prior  to  the  age  of 
Constantine  one  style  pervaded  the  whole  empire,  and  the  problem  of  how  the 
Pagan  style  could  be  best  converted  to  Christian  uses  was  the  same  for  all.  ” — 
Fergusson. 

All  the  churches  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  which  have  been  hitherto  described, 
belong  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  Neo-Byzantine  category,  while  several  of  those  at.. 
Thessalonica  are  of  the  older  period. 

“A  true  Byzantine  church,”  writes  Mr.  Neale,  “might  most  fitly  be  defined 
as  a  gabled  Greek  cross-,  with  central  dome,  inscribed  in  a  square  or  quasi¬ 
square.  This  square  has  on  the  west  an  addition,  not  usually  under  the 
same  roof,  and  sometimes  a  mere  lean-to,  and  is  on  the  east,  externally  for 
the  most  part,  and  almost  always  internally,  triapsidal.  .  .  .  The  three 
apses  are,  that  on  the  north  for  the  chapel  or  Prothesis  ;  that  in  the  centre 
for  the  altar  ;  that  on  the  south  for  the  sacristy.  ”  The  interior  arrangement 
involves  a  fourfold  division  : — 1.  The  Narthex ,  or  vestibule,  properly  set 
apart  for  catechumens  or  penitents,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by 
a  screen,  and  often  forming  the  western  addition  alluded  to  above.  2.  The 
Nave.  3.  The  Choir.  These  two  divisions  are  less  distinctly,  and  often  not 
at  all,  separated ;  sometimes  there  is  a  low  wooden  barrier  .between  them, 
corresponding  to  the  rood-screen  in  Western  churches.  The  choir  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  stalls,  as  is  also  sometimes  the  nave.  4.  The  Bema,  or  Sanctuary, 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Greek  churches.  In  all  of  them,  even 
to  the  smallest  chapel  or  oratory,  a  solid,  lofty  wooden  screen  cuts  off  the  apse, 
or  apsides,  at  the  east  end.  This  screen  is  called  the  Eiconostasis  ( WLKovkaraais ), 
from  the  icons,  or  holy  pictures,  on  its  panels,  and  answers  to  the  altar-rails 
in  our  churches.  The  inner  space,  corresponding  with  the  Holy  of  Holies  in 
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the  Jewish  temple,  contains  the  altar,  and  is  entered  through  a  central  opening 
(closed  by  a  silk  curtain),  in  the  Iconostasis.  There  is  only  one  altar,  called 
simply  the  Sacred  Table  ('H  \A/y la  Tpdirefa).  The  ancient  division  of  the  sexes 
is  usually  maintained,  and  in  many  of  the  larger  churches  provided  for  by  a 
women’s  gallery  extending  over  the  narthex  (the  W.  end).  The  stalls  are 
merely  narrow  ledges  3  or  4  inches  broad,  affording  some  support  but  not  a 
seat.  The  congregation  have  no  seats,  but  species  of  crutches  are  provided 
for  the  support  of  weak  or  aged  persons. 

The  paintings  with  which  all  Greek  churches  are  decorated  are  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting.  They  are  all  executed  after  a  traditional  model 
prescribed  by  ancient  authority,  and  the  colours  and  processes  are  the  same 
which  have  been  followed  for  some  thirteen  centuries.  The  result  is  that  the 
poorest  and  wrorst  executed  icon  preserves  something  of  the  inherent  dignity  of 
the  original  type,  and  the  eye  is  never  offended  by  the  gaudy  colours  and  flaunting 
drapery  so  common  in  the  religious  pictures  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
On  the  subject  of  Greek  religious  art,  the  reader  may  advantageously  consult 
Didron’s  “  Iconographie  Chretienne,”  Curzon’s  “Monasteries  of  the  Levant,” 
and  Henfrey’s  translation  of  the  “Book  of  the  Monk  Theophilus.” 

The  works  on  Byzantine  architecture  named  below  will  be  found  useful. 
It  is  needless  to  give  a  separate  list  of  special  works  on  Hellenic  architecture, 
as  they  will  be  quoted  under  their  proper  heads  in  the  course  of  the  following 
pages,  but  the  names  of  a  few  useful  Handbooks  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Fergusson,  History  of  Architecture  (2d  ed.),  1874,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

Muller,  Handbucli  der  Archaeologie  der  Kunst  (2d  ed.),  Stuttgart,  1852, 
revised  by  F.  G.  Welcker. 

Muller,  the  same  translated  by  J.  Leitch  under  the  title  of  Ancient  Art 
and  its  Remains ,  1852. 

Rosengarten,  Die  Architektonischen  Stylarten  (3d  ed.),  Brunswick,  1874. 
This  is  a  very  slight  work  of  a  popular  character,  but  it  contains  some  useful 
diagrams  and  details  not  easily  attainable  elsewhere.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English. 

Adamy,  Architektonik  der  Hellenen ,  Hanover,  1882. 

Texier  and  Pullan,  Byzantine  Architecture ,  1864  (chiefly  Salonica). 

Couchaud,  Choix  des  Eglises  Byzantines  en  Grece ,  1842  (Greek  kingdom 
only). 

Lenoir,  Architecture  Monastique ,  1856. 

Pulgher,  Eglises  Byzantines  de  Constantinople.  Vienna,  1878-80. 

Fergusson,  History  of  Architecture,  Book  ix. 


Glossary  of  the  Principal  Terms  used  in  Greek  Architecture.1 

N.B. — Terms  relating  to  Hellenic  architecture  are  printed  in  small  capitals  ; 
those  relating  to  Byzantine  architecture  in  italics. 

Abacus. — The  square  or  oblong  rectangular  member  interposed  between  the 
capital  of  a  column  and  its  entablature. 

Abutment. — The  solid  masonry  which  resists  the  lateral  pressure  of  an 
arch. 

Acroteria. — Bases  or  small  pedestals  on  the  angles  and  top  of  the  pedi¬ 
ment,  intended  for  the  support  of  a  statue  or  other  ornament. 

Amphiprostyle. — Having  a  portico  at  both  extremities. 

Analemma. — Applied  in  the  plural  to  walls  built  on  strong  foundations. 
In  the  singular  it  signifies  an  instrument,  described  by  Vitruvius,  to  measure 
the  length  of  shadows  cast  by  a  fixed  gnomon. 

1  Compiled  from  various  sources. 
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Andron. — A  passage,  open  space,  or  court. 

Annulet. — A  small  flat  fillet  encircling  a  column. 

Antji  (TrapacrTades). — Pilasters  terminating  the  side  walls  of  a  temple, 
generally  so  as  to  assist  in  forming  the  portico.  Sometimes,  antse  stood 
detached  as  rectangular  piers. 

Antefixa:. — Ornamental  blocks — frequently  decorated  with  the  honey¬ 
suckle  pattern — placed  along  the  eaves  of  a  roof  to  cover  the  termination  of 
the  tiles. 

Anthropostyle. — An  anthropomorphic  pillar. 

Apse. — The  semicircular  recess  behind  the  altar.  Most  Greek  churches 
(small  chapels  excepted)  have  3  apsides.  See  below  Diaconicum  and  Prothesis. 

Ar-EOSTYLE. — That  species  of  intercolumniation  which  has  an  interval  of 
four  diameters  between  the  columns. 

Architrave. — The  horizontal  course  which  forms  the  lowest  member  of 
the  entablature,  and  rests  immediately  on  the  columns. 

Archivolt. — Mouldings  on  the  face  of  an  arch,  resting  upon  the  imposts. 

Astragal. — A  narrow  moulding,  the  profile  of  which  is  semicircular. 

Atlantes. — Male  figures  serving  as  pillars,  called  by  the  Romans 
Telamones. 

Attic.— A  term  commonly  applied  to  constructions  resting  on  the  en¬ 
tablature. 

Base. — The  lowest  portion  of  a  column,  that  on  which  the  shaft  rests. 
True  Doric  columns  have  no  bases. 

Balteus. — Applied  usually  to  the  precmctiones  of  an  amphitheatre,  but  by 
Vitruvius  to  the  band  surrounding  the  volute  on  each  side  of  an  Ionic 
capital. 

Bema. — That  portion  of  the  church  which  is  enclosed  by  the  eiconostasis — 
the  Sanctuary.  The  Bema  is  raised  one  step  above  the  general  level  of  the 
church,  whence  the  name. 

Blocking  Course. — A  plain  course  of  stone  forming  a  low  parapet  above 
the  cornice  of  a  portico  or  other  building. 

Capital. — The  head  of  a  column  or  pilaster. 

Caryatid. — A  female  figure  supporting  an  entablature.  Said  to  be  derived 
from  Caryse,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  which  declared  in  favour  of  the  Persians,  and 
was  therefore  destroyed  by  the  allied  Greeks,  the  men  slain,  and  the  women 
made  captives.  As  male  figures  representing  Persians  were  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  with  an  historical  reference  instead  of  columns,  so  Grecian  architects 
used  for  the  same  object  and  intention  female  figures  of  the  Caryatides,  or 
women  of  Caryse. 

Cassoon. — A  sunk  panel  or  coffer  in  the  ceiling. 

Cavea. — See  Coilon. 

Cella. — The  central  chamber  of  a  temple,  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar 
habitation  of  the  deity,  whose  statue  it  usually  contained.  The  cella  in  the 
early  temples  had  generally  no  windows,  and  received  light  only  through  the 
door,  or  from  lamps  burning  within.  It  was  afterwards  frequently  hypcethral 
in  large  temples  of  later  times. 

Coffers. — Sunk  panels  in  vaults  or  domes. 

Coilon. — The  semicircular  concave  portion  of  a  theatre,  occupied  by  the 
spectators.  This  was  in  the  majority  of  cases  formed,  in  part  at  least,  by 
excavating  the  natural  rock  or  earth  in  a  hillside,  whence  Cavea. 

Cornice. — The  crowning  projection  of  the  entablature. 

Corona.  — The  main  vertical  band  or  face  of  the  cornice. 

Cortina. — The  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre  over  the  stage.  Usually  applied 
to  domed  vaults,  and  thus  metaphorically  to  the  heavens. 

Crypta. — Employed  in  several  senses,  but  chiefly  to  signify  a  subterranean 
vault  or  tunnel. 
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Cymatium. — The  upper  moulding  of  the  cornice. 

Decastyle. — An  edifice  having  ten  columns  in  front. 

Dentils. — Tooth-like  ornaments  common  to  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
cornices. 

Diaeonicum . — Applied  in  Byzantine  architecture  to  the  apse  left  (usually 
south)  of  the  “Holy  Table”  (ay  La  t pane  fa),  which  serves  as  a  sacristy. 

Diastyle. — An  intercolumniation  of  about  three  diameters. 

Dipteral. — Having  a  double  range  of  columns. 

Ditriglyph. — An  interval  between  two  columns  admitting  two  triglyphs 
on  its  entablature. 

Echinus. — Properly  the  egg-and-anchor  ornament  peculiar  to  the  Ionic 
capital. 

Entasis. — The  almost  imperceptible  swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  column 
between  the  capital  and  the  base. 

Eiconostasis. — The  screen  which  in  Greek  churches  separates  the  Bema,  or 
Sanctuary,  from  the  body  of  the  edifice.  It  is  generally  decorated  with  pic¬ 
tures,  whence  the  name. 

Encarpus. — Festoon  of  fruit  or  flowers,  forming  an  ornament. 

Entablature. — The  horizontal  superstructure  of  a  colonnade  ;  in  Greek 
architecture  comprising  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice. 

Epistylium. — See  Architrave. 

Eustyle. — An  interval  of  diameters  between  the  columns. 

Exedra. — Appears  to  have  been  commonly  understood  to  signify  the 
diminutive  of  Lesche — a  place  where  people  met  for  conversation.  The 
Exedra  of  Herodes  Atticus  at  Olympia  is  a  good  typical  example  of  the  kind 
of  structure.  The  Romans  employed  the  word  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense. 

Fastigium. — See  Pediment. 

Fluting. — The  vertical  channelling  of  the  shafts  of  columns. 

Frieze. — The  central  course  of  the  entablature,  between  the  cornice  and 
architrave. 

Glyphs. — The  perpendicular  channels  cut  in  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric 
frieze. 

Guttle. — These  are  small  pyramids,  or  cones,  immediately  under  the 
triglyph  and  mutule  in  the  Doric  entablature. 

Hexastyle. — Having  a  front  range  of  six  columns. 

Hypa:thral. — Without  a  roof,  and  open  to  the  sky,  as  part  of  the  cella  of 
a  temple  sometimes  was. 

Hyperthyrum. — The  upper  member  of  a  doorway. 

Hypotrachelium. — The  necking  of  a  capital,  introduced  between  the 
capital  itself  and  the  shaft  of  the  column. 

Impost. — The  member  on  which  the  arch  immediately  rests. 

Intercolumniation — The  space  between  two  columns. 

Lacunaria. — Sunk  panels  or  coffers  in  ceilings. 

Metope. — The  interval  between  the  Doric  triglyphs. 

Modillion. — An  ornament,  resembling  a  bracket,  in  the  Corinthian  cor¬ 
nices. 

Module. — The  semi-diameter  of  a  column. 

Monotriglyphic. — Having  only  one  triglyph  over  each  intercolumniation. 

Mutules. — Plain  projecting  blocks  supporting  the  corona  in  the  Doric 
cornice,  answering  to  modillions  in  the  Corinthian. 

Naos. — See  Cella. 

Narthex. — The  outer  vestibule  of  a  Byzantine  church.  It  is  separated  by 
a  wall  from  the  church,  and  was  originally  appropriated  to  the  use  of  cate¬ 
chumens  and  penitents.  Narthex  (vapQiq%)  is  the  Greek  name  of  a  species  of 
ferula ,  the  stems  of  which  were  used  in  former  times  for  flogging  delinquents. 
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The  coarse  yellow  flowers  of  the  narthex  are  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
vegetation  of  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Sicily.  Mt.  Narthacium  in  Thessaly 
is  supposed  to  owe  its  name  to  this  plant. 

Octastyle. — Having  a  front  range  of  eight  columns. 

Opisthodomos,  or  Posticdm. — The  chamber  behind  the  cella,  often  used 
as  a  treasury. 

Orchestra. — A  circular  level  space,  corresponding  somewhat  in  position 
to  the  pit  of  a  modern  theatre  ;  hut  anciently  set  apart  for  the  chorus. 

Pediment,  or  Fastigium. — The  triangular  termination  of  the  roof  of  a 
temple,  resting  upon  the-  entablature  and  enclosing  the  tympanum. 

Peribolus. — The  boundaries  of  the  temenos,  or  close,  in  which  a  temple 
stood. 

Peripteral. — Having  columns  all  round  the  cella. 

Peristyle. — The  passage  round  the  outside  of  the  edifice  between  the 
columns  and  the  wall. 

Pilaster. — A  square  engaged  pillar,  i.e.  attached  to  a  wall. 

Plinth. — The  low  square  step  on  which  a  column  is  placed,  or  the  slab  on 
which  a  statue  stands. 

Podium. — A  dwarf  pedestal  wall.  Often  employed  for  any  kind  of  low 
boundary  wall. 

Portico  (arod). — The  covered  space  in  front  of  the  cella,  or  any  enclosure 
having  a  roof  supported  by  columns,  whether  attached  to  a  temple  or  not. 

Posticum..— -See  Opisthodomos. 

Precinctiones. — The  landings,  or  gangways,  which  separated  and  gave 
access  to  the  ranges  of  seats  in  theatres. 

Pronaos. — The  porch  in  front  of  the  Naos. 

Propyreum. — A  species  of  outer  gateway  giving  admittance  to  the 
Temenos  of  a  temple.  The  term  is  not,  however,  restricted  to  religious 
architecture. 

Proscenium. — The  stage  of  a  theatre. 

Prostyle. — This  term  distinguishes  the  open  projecting  portico  from  the 
portico  in  antis. 

Prothesis. — In  Greek  churches  the  northern  apse,  corresponding  to  the 
Diaconicum  on  the  south. 

Pseudo-dipteral. — False  or  imperfect  dipteral,  the  inner  range  of 
columns  being  omitted. 

Pycnostyle. — The  first  method  of  intercolumniation,  having  one  diameter 
and  a  half  between  the  columns. 

Scotia. — The  large  concave  moulding  in  the  base  of  a  column. 

Soffit. — Ceiling ;  applied  to  the  underside  of  arches,  and  of  other 
architectural  members. 

Stoa. — See  Portico. 

Strig.®. — See  Flutings. 

Stylagalmatic. — Supported  by  figure  columns. 

Stylobate. — The  basis  or  substructure  on  which  a  colonnade  is  placed. 

I  Systyle. — An  intercolumniation  of  two  diameters. 

Telamones. — See  Atlantes. 

Tetrastyle. — Having  a  front  range  of  four  columns. 

Torus. — A  large  convex  moulding  in  the  base  of  a  column. 

Triglyph  (Tply\v<f>os). — The  distinguishing  ornament  of  the  Doric  entabla¬ 
ture,  being  a  tablet  channelled  with  vertical  grooves. 

Tympanum. — The  triangular  space  enclosed  by  the  cornice  of  the  pedi¬ 
ment  ;  so  called  by  the  Romans  from  its  analogy  to  the  parchment  in  the 
frame  of  a  drum  ;  named  aerds  by  the  Greeks,  a  term  for  the  use  of  which 
various  unsatisfactory  explanations  have  been  suggested. 

Volute. — The  Ionic  scroll ;  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  order. 
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Yomitoria. — Passages  giving  egress  from  a  theatre. 

Xyst. — A  large  court  with  a  portico  on  three  sides,  planted  with  rows  of 
trees,  and  used  as  a  palaestra. 

Zophorus. — See  Frieze. 


L.  Brief  Outline  of  Greek  History. 

Though  frequent  reference  will  be  made,  under  their  separate  heads,  to  the 
annals  of  her  more  famous  cities  and  localities,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the 
plan  of  this  work  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Greece.  A  brief  outline  of  her  modern  history  is,  however,  requisite,  as  less 
familiar  to  the  general  reader,  but  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  and  people. 

During  the  three  centuries  which  preceded  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Greece  exhibited  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  active  scenes  of  social  and 
political  existence  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  ;  to  these  two  centuries 
succeeded,  during  which  the  energy  which  had  so  long  animated  the  rival 
states  gradually  died  away,  for  the  independence  of  Greece  was  controlled  by 
the  Macedonian  kings.  The  year  146  b.c.  witnessed  the  last  faint  struggle  of 
Grecian  freedom  against  the  still  mightier  power  of  Rome.  Reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  province,  Greece  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  conqueror — she 
became  the  theatre  of  the  contests  with  Antiochus  and  Mithridates  and  of 
the  fierce  strife  of  the  civil  wars  ;  and  then  fell  upon  her  that  devastation  of 
her  cities  and  depopulation  of  her  territory  from  which  she  has  never  yet 
recovered.  The  general  tranquillity  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  empire 
was  shared  by  Greece  ;  but  in  the  succeeding  ages  the  country  was  deluged 
with  successive  streams  of  Slavonians,  Albanians,  and  other  invaders  from 
the  north.  These  alien  races  have  left  deep  traces  of  their  presence  in  the 
names  of  places,  as  well  as  in  the  language  and  blood  of  the  Greek  nation. 

In  the  partition  of  the  Roman  world  by  Constantine,  Greece  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

When  during  the  Fourth  Crusade,  Constantinople  twice  fell  (1203  and 
1204)  before  the  fleet  of  Dandolo  and  a  small  army  of  Latin  crusaders,  a 
portion  of  the  sea-board  and  the  principal  islands  were  seized  by  Yenice  ; 
while  Northern  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus  were  shared  out  among  noble 
adventurers  from  Western  Europe.  Then  began  for  Greece  about  250  years 
of  true  northern  Feudalism.  Few  passages  even  in  mediaeval  history  are 
more  romantic  and  interesting  than  the  records  of  the  feudal  rule  of  the  Dukes 
of  Athens,  the  Princes  of  Achaia,  the  Lords  of  Argos  and  Corinth,  the  Mar¬ 
quesses  of  Bodonitza,  etc. ;  all  titles  strange  to  Greek  ears,  but  coming 
pleasantly  on  English  ones  with  their  suggestions  of  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare. 
Castles,  churches,  and  other  edifices — as  well  as  various  names  of  places 1 — still 
remain  to  attest  the  conquests  in  Greece  of  these  nobles  of  the  West.  Although 
the  Latin  empire  in  Constantinople  lasted  only  57  years,  the  Latin  princes 
generally  retained  their  principalities,  as  vassals  of  the  restored  Byzantine 
emperors,  until  the  whole  of  Greece  was  finally  reduced  under  the  sway  of 
the  Ottomans  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 

Some  further  details  respecting  the  Feudal  Age  of  Greece  will  be  given 
under  their  proper  heads  hereafter. 

Yenice  still  maintained  her  hold  on  Crete  and  some  other  portions  of  both 
Insular  and  Continental  Greece,  and  during  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries 
bore  the  chief  brunt  of  the  Moslem  arms. 

In  1644  Crete  was  treacherously  attacked  by  the  Turks  in  time  of  peace, 

1  For  example : — Clarence  survives  as  Clarenza,  St.  Omer  as  Santameri,  Tremoille  as 
Tremolo,  etc. 
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(see  below,  Sec.  IV.)  and  in  1669  its  capital,  Candia,  defended  through  a  siege 
of  twenty-four  years  with  matchless  valour,  capitulated  to  the  Turks.  The 
Venetian  power  in  the  Levant  was  fatally  shattered  by  the  loss  of  Crete  and 
the  exhausting  war  which  preceded  it.  Even  at  the  present  day,  the 
expression  “  To  go  to  Candia  ”  is  a  popular  Venetian  synonym  for  irretriev¬ 
able  ruin.  Fifteen  years  after  this  catastrophe  the  genius  of  one  man  won  for 
Venice  in  her  decay  temporary  triumphs  more  brilliant  than  any  which  had 
attended  her  in  the  zenith  of  her  power.  This  was  Francis  Morosini,  the 
heroic  defender  of  Candia,  who  in  1684  opened  the  campaign  which  resulted 
in  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  But  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1715-17 
closed  by  the  peace  of  Passarovitz  (1718)  re-established  the  Ottoman  supre¬ 
macy  and  put  a  final  term  to  the  victories  of  the  Bepublic.  Henceforward 
the  Levantine  possessions  of  Venice  were  limited  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
the  Albanian  stations  of  Butrinto,  G-omenitza,  Parga,  Prevesa,  and  Vonitza. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Finlay  “that  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
Mohammed  II.  was  felt  to  be  a  boon  by  the  greater  part  of  the  population,” 
and  the  same  remark  equally  applies  to  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which 
followed  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

“Mohammed  II.  and  many  of  his  successors  were  not  only  abler  men 
than  the  Greek  emperors  who  preceded  them ;  they  were  really  better  sovereigns 
than  most  of  the  contemporary  princes  in  the  West.  ...  It  was,  therefore, 
in  no  small  degree  by  the  apathy,  if  not,  by  the  positive  goodwill,  of  the 
Christian  population  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Sublime  Porte  was  firmly 
established.  ” — Finlay. 

Venetian  official  reports  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  abound  in 
complaints  of  the  frequent  emigration  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  Venice  to 
Ottoman  territory. 

Using  the  rights  of  conquest  after  the  fashion  of  the  Normans  in  England, 
the  Turks  had  everywhere,  except  in  the  Cyclades  (in  which  they  did  net 
settle),  seized  on  the  greater  part  of  the  most  fertile  lands.  Hence  they 
formed  the  landlord  class  of  Greece  ; 1  while  the  Rayahs ,  as  the  Turks  style 
their  non-Mussulman  subjects,  usually  farmed  the  territories  of  their  masters 
on  the  metayer  system.  Gradually,  too,  there  grew  up  a  class  of  small  Greek 
freeholders,  forming  a  kind  of  yeomanry.  From  this  class  descended  many 
of  the  self-styled  Archons  mentioned  by  travellers  of  the  last  century,  and  to 
the  same  stock  belong  the  few  Greek  families  (Islanders  and  Phanariotes 
excepted)  who  at  the  present  day  know  who  their  great-grandfathers  were. 

Again,  to  quote  Finlay,  “  The  great  financial  distinction  between  the 
true  believers  and  the  infidel  subjects  of  the  Sultan  was  the  payment  of  the 
haratsh,  or  capitation  tax.  This  tax  was  levied  on  the  whole  male  unbeliev¬ 
ing  population,  with  the  exception  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  old 
men,  and  priests  of  the  different  sects  of  Christians  and  Jews.  The  maimed, 
the  blind,  and  the  paralytic,  were  also  exempted  by  Moslem  charity.  This 
payment  was  imposed  by  the  Koran  on  all  who  refused  to  embrace  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  as  the  alternative  by  which  they  might  purchase  peace.” 

Corvees,  frequent  extortions,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Turkish  governors, 
kept  the  subject  populations  in  a  precarious  condition,  yet  not  more  so  than 
under  their  former  Byzantine  masters.  The  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  were  in 
many  cases  great,  still  it  should  be  remembered  that  acts  of  special  tyranny 
were  then  as  now— with  occasional  exceptions — rather  the  acts  of  a  class  than 

1  The  lands,  in  most  eases,  passed  to  the  Turks,  not  by  private  appropriation,  but  by 
special  grant  of  the  Sultan,  as  the  reward  of  distinguished  service.  Until  the  decline  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  these  fiefs  were  held  by  military  tenure,  and  for  one  life  only.  As 
the  power  of  the  central  government  declined,  the  fiefs  tended  to  become  hereditary.  The 
Turkish  landed-proprietors  were  of  as  many  grades  as  those  of  other  nations,  but  vulgarly 
known  by  the  collective  designation  of  Agas,  a  term  sometimes  nearly  corresponding  to 
’Squire,  but  even  more  vague  in  the  limits  of  its  application. 
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a  sect,  the  result  rather  of  prerogative  of  office  than  intolerance  of  religion. 
Although  the  Mussulmans  enjoyed  by  legislature  many  privileges  over  their 
Christian  fellow-subjects,  yet  the  humbler  and,  in  especial,  the  rural  classes 
were  far  from  exempt  from  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  Turkish  officials. 

The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  wholly  devoid  of  landed  property, 
and  their  Church  also,  whose  hierarchy  was  sometimes,  from  motives  of  policy, 
rather  courted  than  persecuted  by  the  conquerors,  retained  a  part  of  its  ancient 
possessions. 

Under  Turkish  supervision  and  control  all  influence  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  higher  clergy  and  of  this  landed  class  ;  they,  like  the  headmen  of 
villages  in  India,  regulated  the  local  affairs  of  the  districts  in  which  they 
resided.  By  the  Turks  they  were  styled  Khoja-bashis  (literally  old  heads), 
and  by  the  Greeks,  Archons  ("A pxovres),  or  Primates  (UpoecToi).  They 
adopted  many  Turkish  customs ;  and  the  oppression  which  they  exercised 
over  their  own  countrymen  was  sometimes  more  galling  than  that  of  the 
Turkish  functionaries.  The  mountaineers  on  the  continent,  and  the  JEgean 
islanders  of  all  classes,  being  less  exposed  than  their  brethren  to  the  influence 
of  a  despotic  government,  were  in  general  of  a  character  superior  to  that  of 
their  less  favoured  countrymen. 

Continental  Greece,  like  the  rest  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  divided  into 
separate  governments,  each  ruled  by  a  Pasha.  With  the  exception  of  Crete,  in 
which  the  Mohammedans  formed  about  a  third  of  the  whole  population,  and 
which  was  always  administered  in  the  same  way  as  the  Continent,  the 
Islands,  generally,  were  left  to  their  own  local  administrations  :  the  Capitan- 
pasha,  or  High  Admiral,  was  their  Governor-General,  and  periodically  sailed 
round  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  to  procure  a  regular  supply  of  seamen  for  the 
Imperial  navy. 

Many  of  them,  notably  Hydra  and  Spetzia,  with  the  municipal  ability 
which  always  distinguishes  the  Greeks  when  left  to  themselves,  formed  regular 
independent  little  commercial  republics,  with  no  small  share  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Levant  for  their  miniature  navies. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Ottoman  yoke  was  in 
1769-70,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia.  We  have  no  space  to  enlarge  either  on 
the  widespread  intrigues  which  preceded  the  invasion  of  the  Morea  by  a  band 
of  Russian  adventurers,  nor  on  the  incidents  of  this  unhappy  insurrection.  It 
inflicted  lasting  injury  on  the  country,  and  first  taught  the  Greek  nation  to 
forsake  the  safe  path  of  national  development  and  progress  for  the  hazardous 
game  of  foreign  intrigue  and  factious  revolt. 

The  memory  of  this  time  is  preserved  in  a  contemporary  and  most  pathetic 
ballad,  “The  Lay  of  Romania”  (Trjs'FoiifieXris  rb  rpayovdi).  After  detailing  the 
sufferings  of  the  Greeks  at  the  hands  of  the  enraged  Turks,  the  minstrel 
continues  : — 

k ’  oi  MocrKoficus  ol  (friXoi  /xov ,  i)  ixovaxn  P<’  iXirLba, 

Kcd  tL  KaXo  fiov  Kd/xave,  adv  rjXdav  arov  Ae/3 dvre  ; 
vd  jx  dcfrav'ujovv  rd  vrjaid  Kal  vd  /xe  Trapamjixovv' 

Kal  TrdXiV  /xe  rbv  rdpavvov  vd  napiovv  tt]v  dyarngv. 

And  the  Muscovites,  my  friends, 'my  only  hope, 

What  good  have  they  done  me  since  they  came  to  the  Levant  ? 

They  desolated  my  islands,  have  abandoned  me, 

And  again  with  the  tyrant  dwell  in  love.i 

The  terrible  chastisement  the  Turks  inflicted  on  the  rebels  paralysed  all 
efforts  to  change  their  condition  for  another  half  century. 

During  this  interval  many  patriotic  Greeks,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

1  See  Legrand,  “  Recueil  de  Chansons  populaires  Grecques,”  (Coll,  de  Monument? 
de  la,  Langue  Neo-Helleniquc ,  N,  S,  No.  J.)  Paris,  1874, 
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sought  by  their  writings  to  re-animate  the  spirit  of  their  countrymen,  and  to 
prepare  their  minds  for  appreciating  and  regaining  fheir  independence. 
Schools  were  opened,  in  which  the  ancient  literature  of  Greece  and  a  portion 
of  that  of  Western  Europe  were  taught,  while  translations  were  made  into 
modern  Greek  of  various  useful  works. 

In  1814  was  founded  at  Odessa  the  Philike  Hetairia.  This  was  a  secret 
political  society,  established  for  the  diffusion  of  revolutionary  counsels  among 
the  subjects  of  the  Porte.  In  spite  of  the  evidence  of  facts  to  the  contrary, 
Western  writers  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  attributing  to  the  Hetairia  an 
importance  which  neither  the  character  of  its  members  (mostly  bankrupt 
merchants  and  the  like),  nor  its  political  achievements  can  justify.  To  assign, 
as  has  been  constantly  done,  to  the  Hetairia  any  marked  share  in  the  struggle 
which  liberated  Greece  is  both  an  historical  error  and  a  libel  on  the  patriotism 
and  good  sense  of  the  nation. 

Greece  was  already  ripe  for  revolt  when,  in  the  spring  of  1821,  the  war 
between  the  Sultan  and  his  powerful  vassal,  Ali  Pasha  of  Joannina,  by  divert¬ 
ing  the  attention  and  resources  of  the  central  government,  afforded  the  Greeks 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  open  insurrection,  at  first  as  auxiliaries  of  Ali, 
but  ere  long  in  an  independent  character. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  in  April,  and  in  a  few  months  from  that  date 
the  revolted  Greeks  had  made  good  their  footing,  secured  the  principal  towns 
of  the  Morea,  and  established  a  central  government. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  detail  in  this  place  the  disasters  which  subsequently 
befell  the  patriotic  cause,  the  efforts  in  its  behalf  of  so  many  of  our  country¬ 
men  (among  whom  Byron,  Church,  Gordon  of  Cairness,  and  Francis  Hastings, 
seem  to  be  those  most  gratefully  remembered),  and  the  fluctuating  fortunes 
of  that  long  struggle,  which  was  terminated  practically  by  the  battle  of 
Navarino  in  October  1827,  and  formally  in  September  1829,  by  the  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  part  of  the  Sublime  Porte  of  the  independence  of  Greece  in  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople.1 

At  the  latter  date  Greece  was  under  the  government  of  the  Corfiote  John 
Capo  d’lstria,  who  had  been  elected  for  seven  years  governor  of  Greece 
{KvfiepvriTrjs  rrjs  'EXXdSos),  at  the  National  Congress,  held  at  Trcezen  in  April 
1827.  Its  limits  were  finally,  after  much  discussion,  fixed  by  the  three  pro¬ 
tecting  powers,  England,  France,  and  Russia,  nearly  at  those  of  what  had 
been  anciently  Hellas  Proper ;  that  is,  they  included  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
Cyclades,  some  of  the  Sporades,  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  so  much  of  Northern 
Greece  as  lies  S.  of  a  line  drawn,  partly  along  the  chain  of  Othrys,  from  the 
Ambracian  Gulf  {Gulf  of  Arta)  to  the  Pagassean  Gulf  {Gulf  of  Volo).  This 
continued  to  be  the  Greek  frontier  until  1881  (see  below). 

The  limits  of  the  new  state  having  been  defined,  the  next  matter  to  be  set¬ 
tled  was  the  proper  form  of  government.  Count  Capodistria  was  invested 
with  powers  essentially  monarchical ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  no  other 
polity  is  adapted  to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  modern  Greek  nation. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Greeks  themselves  were  never  formally  consulted 
in  the  matter,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  threw  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  an  adjustment  of  differences.  When  the  allies  endeavoured  to 
find  a  permanent  sovereign  for  Greece,  several  conditions  tended  to  limit 
the  number  of  candidates  for  this  honour.  It  was  determined  that  the 
person  elected  should  belong  to  a  royal  house ;  whereby  Capodistria  was 
excluded.  From  the  mutual  jealousies  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  and 
for  other  reasons,  Prince  Paul  of  Wirtemberg,  one  of  the  princes  of  Baden, 

i  The  Greek  Revolution  has  been  fortunate  in  having  three  excellent  historians  : 
Gordon,  who  described  it  as  a  soldier  ;  Tricoupi  as  a  poet;  and  Finlay  as  a  politician. 
We  advise  the  traveller  to  read  the  works  of  all  three.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  pre¬ 
ference  should  be  given  to  Finlay,  as  the  newest,  the  ablest,  and  the  most  complete. 
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and  several  others,  were  successively  rejected  ;  at  length  the  allies  offered  the 
new  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe -Coburg  (afterwards  King  of  the 
Belgians),  who,  after  some  hesitation,  finally  declined  it,  alleging  as  his 
motives  the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him.  and  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  confined  boundaries  assigned  to  them.  The  truth  appears  to  he 
that  Count  Capodistria  repaid  the  slight  which  had  been  put  upon  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  in  not  consulting  them  in  the  negotiation,  by  exagger¬ 
ating  to  Prince  Leopold  the  difficulties  which  awaited  him.  At  the  same 
time  the  President  gained  his  point  in  the  prolongation  of  his  own  tenure  of 
office  for  a  period  apparently  indefinite. 

By  his  delay  in  summoning  a  National  Assembly  and  other  high-handed 
acts,  Capodistria  occasioned  general  discontent,  and  there  were  several  insur¬ 
rections  against  his  authority.  At  last  two  captive  members  of  the  Mavro- 
michali  family,  exasperated  by  long  suffering  at  his  hands  in  the  persons  of 
themselves,  their  aged  father  (the  well-known  Bey  of  Maina),  and  their  clan, 
and  believing  their  own  lives  in  danger,  took  the  untoward  resolve  of  settling 
the  question  according  to  the  customs  of  Maina.  Accordingly  they  waylaid 
Capodistria  (in  broad  daylight)  on  his  way  to  church  at  Nauplia,  on  9th  Oct. 
1831,  and  as  he  was  entering  the  building  George  Mavromichali  stabbed  him 
in  the  side,  while  Constantine  shot  him  in  the  back.  He  expired  almost 
immediately,  and  Constantine  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  the  soldiers  on  guard. 
The  other  escaped  for  the  time,  but,  being  soon  afterwards  arrested,  was  shot 
on  22nd  Oct.  by  sentence  of  court-martial.  The  prompt  action  of  Capo- 
distria’s  party  secured  the  succession  to  his  brother,  Augustine  Capodistria, 
who  assumed  the  government  for  a  short  period.  But  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  resign,  and  quitted  Greece.  After  much  deliberation  the  choice  of  the 
Three  Powers  finally  fell  on  Prince  Otho,  a  younger  son  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  proclaimed  on  August  30,  1832,  at  Nauplia,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  It  was  provided  that  King 
Otho  should  attain  his  majority  at  the  age  of  eighteen  [i.e.  in  June  1835), 
and  that  three  Bavarian  councillors,  appointed  as  a  Regency,  should  govern 
during  his  minority.  It  was  also  provided  that  a  body  of  Bavarian  troops, 
armed,  equipped,  and  paid  by  the  Greek  state,  should  be  maintained  until 
the  organisation  of  a  national  army.  Moreover  the  Allies  guaranteed  to  the 
new  government  of  Greece  a  loan  of  60  millions  of  francs  (about  £2,400,000). 

On  attaining  his  majority  King  Otho  declined  to  establish  a  representative 
form  of  government,  and  continued  to  govern  mildly  but  absolutely,  assisted 
by  a  Council  of  State  appointed  by  himself.  In  1836  he  married  the  Princess 
Amelia,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  but  had  no  issue.  A 
constitutional  form  of  government  was  obtained  subsequently  by  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  peaceable  and  orderly  revolt  recorded  in  history.  On 
September  T3T,  1843,  the  constitutional  party  having  matured  their  plans, 
and  having  gained  the  army  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  their 
cause,  surrounded  the  Palace  at  Athens  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  firmly 
but  respectfully  required  King  Otho  to  sign  the  Charter  which  they 
offered  him,  or  to  quit  Greece  immediately  and  for  ever.  A  vessel  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  convey  the  Sovereign  and  Court  to  Germany,  in  case  of  refusal ; 
but  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  spilt  on  either  side.  After  a  parley  and  hesita¬ 
tion  of  several  hours,  the  King  gave  way,  and  signed  the  Constitutional 
Charter,  which,  among  many  other  provisions,  established  a  representative 
government,  and  enforced  the  dismissal  from  the  Greek  service  of  the  Bavarian 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  of  all  other  foreigners,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
had  taken  a  share  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

Since  1843  there  have  been  various  local  disturbances  ;  the  incident  best 
remembered  by  Englishmen  is  probably  the  blockade  of  the  Greek  Ports,  in 
the  spring  of  1850,  by  the  British  fleet,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
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King  Otho’s  government  to  liquidate  the  claims  advanced  by  several  British 
and  Ionian  subjects  for  compensation  for  various  losses  and  injuries.  The 
blockade  lasted  rather  more  than  three  months,  when  the  Greek  ministry  at 
length  conceded  the  points  in  dispute.  The  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  then 
Foreign  Secretary,  was  sharply  commented  on  in  England,  and  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  last  and  memorable  speech.  The  debates  in  both 
Houses  will  still  repay  perusal. 

In  consequence  of  the  aggressive  attitude  of  Greece  during  the  Crimean  War, 
the  Piraeus  was  from  1854  to  1856  occupied  by  a  combined  English  and 
French  force. 

On  19th  Oct.  1862  a  revolution  at  Athens  overturned  the  Bavarian  dynasty 
and  established  a  provisional  government.  King  Otho  was  forced  to  quit  the 
kingdom  on  Oct.  24, 1  and  on  6th  June  1863  the  vacant  throne  was  accepted 
by  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark  (born  24th  Dec.  1845),  who  arrived 
at  the  Piraeus  on  Oct.  30,  1863.  His  Majesty,  who  reigns  under  the  title  of 
George  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  married,  on  27th  Oct.  1867,  Her  Imperial 
Highness  Olga,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia.  The  King 
belongs  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  his  children  are  members  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  Ionian  Islands  were  ceded  to  Greece  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
throne  by  his  Majesty. 

The  Crown  Prince,  Constantine  Duke  of  Sparta,  was  born  at  Athens,  2nd 
Aug.  1868.  In  1878  the  claims  of  Greece  to  an  extension  of  frontier  were 
laid  before  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Great  Powers,  the  Porte  agreed  to  a  modification  of  the  frontier  in  favour 
of  Greece.  The  negotiations  between  the  two  States  concerned  proving,  how¬ 
ever,  abortive,  the  proposal  of  1878  was  re-enforced  by  the  same  Powers 
at  the  Conference  of  Berlin  in  1880.  Finally,  the  details  of  the  con¬ 
cession  having  been  settled,  the  cession  of  the  district  of  Arta  and  the  rich 
province  of  Thessaly  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  summer  of  1881. 

M.  The  Peoples  of  Greece  :  their  Nationalities,  Characteristics, 
Customs,  and  Beliefs. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  (exclusive  of  the  districts  an¬ 
nexed  in  1881)  number,  according  to  the  latest  census  (1879),  1,679,775,  and 
include  three  distinct  nationalities,  viz. — 

1.  The  Greeks  proper,  who  long  gloried  in  the  title  of  'Pu/xaioi  (Romans), 
but  who  have  in  recent  years  adopted  the  pagan  designation  of  Hellenes 
("EXA^es). 

2.  The  Albanians,  who  on  the  mainland  (exclusive  of  Athens)  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  Greeks  in  number. 

3.  The  W allachs,  who  in  Greece  are  all  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic. 

Besides  these  there  are  about  2600  Jews  and  over  12,000  Latins .2  The 

latter  are  in  most  cases  descended  from  the  old  Yenetian  and  Genoese  colo¬ 
nists,  whose  names  they  sometimes  bear  ;  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Islands  of  the  iEgean. 

The  history  and  national  characteristics  of  the  Albanian  and  Wallachian 
races  will  be  noticed  when  describing  their  native  lands.  (See  below,  Sect.  Y. ) 

1  King  Otho  and  Queen  Amelia  retired  to  Bamberg,  where  the  former  died  in  1S67,  and 
the  latter  in  1875.  To  the  last  they  both  retained  their  interest  in,  and  solicitude  for,  the 
welfare  of  Greece.  Now  that  the  heat  of  political  feeling  has  spent  itself,  the  public  is  be¬ 
ginning^  do  justice  to  the  true  (if  sometimes  ill-directed)  patriotism  and  devotion  of  Otho 
and  his  high-spirited  Queen.  They  are  remembered  with  gratitude  by  their  former  subjects 
as  among  the  truest  benefactors  the  country  has  ever  known. 

2  These  numbers  are  only  approximative.  There  has  been  no  religious  census  since 
1870,  when  the  result  given  was  12,585  non-Orthodox  Christians  (including  a  few  Pro¬ 
testants),  and  25S2  Jews, 
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It  will  suffice  here  to  describe  their  distribution  in  Greece.  Accurate 
statistics  are  wanting,  and  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
to  under  -  estimate  the  numbers  of  their  Albanian  population.  In  round 
numbers  it  may  probably,  however,  he  reckoned  at  not  less  than  240,000 
souls. 

“  Some  Albanian  colonies  settled  in  Greece  before  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  and  within  the  greater  part  of  the  limits  occupied  by  the  Albanians  at 
the  present  day,  the  Greeks  have  been  as  completely  expelled  as  the  Celtic 
race  in  England  by  the  Saxon.  Albanian  colonists  now  occupy  all  Attica  and 
Megaris,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  towns  of  Athens  and  Megara,  where  they 
form  only  a  part  of  the  population.  They  possess  the  greater  part  of  Boeotia 
and  a  small  portion  of  Locris  near  Talanta.  The  southern  part  of  Euboea 
and  the  northern  part  of  Andros,  the  whole  of  Salamis,  and  a  part  of  JEgina, 
are  peopled  by  Albanians.  In  the  Peloponnesus  they  are  still  more  numerous. 
They  occupy  the  whole  of  Corinthia  and  Argolis,  extending  themselves  into 
the  northern  part  of  Arcadia  and  the  eastern  part  of  Achaia.  In  Laconia  they 
inhabit  the  slopes  of  Taygetus  called  Bardunia,  which  extend  to  the  plain  of 
Helos,  and,  crossing  the  Eurotas,  they  occupy  a  large  district  round  Monem- 
vasia.  Besides  these  large  settlements,  there  are  some  smaller  clusters  of 
Albanian  villages  to  the  north  of  Karytena  and  in  the  mountains  between  the 
Bay  of  Navarin  and  the  Gulf  of  Coron.  The  islands  of  Hydra  and  Spetzia 
were  entirely  peopled  by  Albanians.  Marathon,  Plataea,  Leuctra,  Salamis, 
Mantineia,  Ira,  and  Olympia,  are  now  inhabited  by  Albanians  and  not  by 
Greeks.  Even  in  Athens  the  Albanian  language  is  still  heard  among  the 
children  playing  in  the  streets  near  the  Temple  of  Theseus  and  the  arch  of 
Hadrian.  ” —  Finlay. 

The  Albanians  of  Greece  belong  exclusively  to  the  Southern,  or  TosTc  tribe 
(see  Sect.  Y.).  They  live  on  excellent  terms  with  their  Greek  neighbours,  but, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  made  to  Hellenize  them,  hold  steadily  to  their  national 
customs  and,  in  most  cases,  language,  and  very  seldom  intermarry  with 
Greeks.  Of  course  this  observation  scarcely  applies  to  the  wealthier  classes 
who,  under  the  temptation  of  political  ambition,  commercial  interest,  or  other 
causes,  have  often  sought  to  de-nationalize  themselves  as  sedulously  as  the 
Scotch  place-hunters  of  old.  The  Albanians  are  generally  of  fairer  complexion 
than  the  Greeks  ;  they  are  very  spare  and  muscular,  and  pride  themselves 
on  the  slightness  of  their  waists.  They  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Greeks 
in  both  physical  and  moral  vigour,  as  well  as  more  trustworthy  ;  their  defi¬ 
ciency  in  cleverness,  and  especially  versatility,  causes  them  to  be  the  frequent 
butt  of  their  Greek  neighbours.  But  the  Albanian  stock  has  furnished  Greece 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  the  Revolution.  Thus  Botzaris, 
Canaris,  Tombasis,  Miaulis,  the  premier  Coletti,  and  a  host  of  lesser  nota¬ 
bilities,  were  all  of  Albanian  blood. 

The  dress  of  the  wealthier  peasants  is  very  graceful,  and  owing  to  its  gallant 
associations  became  so  popular  at  the  Revolution  as  to  be  adopted  as  the 
national  dress.  It  consists  generally  of  a  voluminous  white  linen  kilt 
( fustanella )  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  bright  coloured  sash,  a  tight  sleeveless 
vest,  crimson  or  blue  gaiters  (with  conspicuous  garters)  and  turned  up  shoes, 

( tcharouicia )  such  as  were  worn  in  England  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  Over 
the  vest  or  waistcoat  is  worn  either  a  loose  jacket  with  flying  sleeves  (Edward 
II.  style),  or  a  heavy  white  woollen  straight  sleeveless  coat,  lined  with  sheep¬ 
skin.  The  women  are  generally  handsome  and  well  formed  when  young,  but 
hard  fare,  exposure,  and  the  field  labour  which  they  undergo,  soon  nip  their 
beauty  in  the  bud. 

They  wear  a  tight  petticoat,  and  a  narrow  straight  white  woollen  greatcoat, 
sometimes  rudely  embroidered. 

The  unmarried  girls  carry  their  whole  fortune  on  their  heads,  in  coins  of 
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many  ages  and  countries,  braided  in  their  hair,  or  fastened  in  rows  as  a 
mailed  skull-cap.  This  is  a  prevailing  fashion,  and,  as  it  has  been  judiciously 
observed,  enables  a  lover  to  reckon  up  the  dowry  as  well  as  the  charms  of  his 
fair  one  before  he  declares  his  affections. 

The  Wallachs  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece  (exclusive  of  Thessaly)  speaking 
that  language  were  officially  estimated  in  1875  at  over  11,000.  Besides  these, 
there  are  many  semi-Hellenized  who  speak  Romaic.  They  are  found  in 
nomad  encampments  throughout  Northern  Greece,  whence  their  name  is  often 
applied  by  the  Greeks,  indiscriminately  of  race,  to  denote  any  wandering 
shepherds. 

They  are  frequently  but  erroneously  described  as  Gypsies,  under  which 
disguising  name  travellers  have  often  alluded  to  them.  The  Wallachs  have 
more  peaceable  habits  and  more  industry  than  the  Albanians  ;  and  if  they  are 
endowed  with  less  native  acuteness  and  desire  for  information  than  the 
Greeks,  they  possess  greater  steadiness  and  perseverance. 

We  may  now  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  Greeks  properly  so  called. 

And  first  of  all  a  word  must  be  said  on  the  vexed  and  (to  us  it  appears) 
futile  question  of  their  origin.  With  reference  to  their  claim  to  true  Hellenic 
descent,  Mr.  Finlay  observes  that  “Two  questions  still  admit  of  doubt  and 
discussion.  The  one  relates  to  the  number  of  the  slave  population  employed 
in  agriculture  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition,  and  the 
other  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  free  population  and  the  slaves  were 
diminished  in  the  general  depopulation  of  the  country  that  preceded  the 
Slavonian  immigration.  A  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  employed  in 
agriculture  were  of  foreign  origin,  as  we  know  from  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  slave  trade.  We  know  also  that  under  the  domination  of  the 
Romans,  the  higher  classes  of  Greece  either  died  out  or  lost  their  nationality 
by  adopting  the  names  and  assuming  the  manners  of  Roman  citizens.  It 
seems  therefore  probable  that  pure  Hellenic  blood  began  to  be  greatly  adult¬ 
erated  about  the  time  when  the  ancient  dialects  fell  into  disuse.  Still  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  population  retired  before  the  Slavonian 
immigration,  and  did  not  mingle  with  the  intruders  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  evidence  to  determine  whether  the  agricultural  slaves  were  exter¬ 
minated  by  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  Hellenic  soil,  or  were  absorbed  into 
the  mass  of  the  Slavonian  or  Byzantine  population.  These  questions  prove 
how  uncertain  all  enquiries  into  the  direct  affiliation  of  the  modern  Greeks 
must  be.  Of  what  value  is  the  oldest  genealogic  tree,  if  a  single  generation 
be  omitted  in  the  middle  ? 

“The  gospel  and  the  laws  of  Justinian  blended  all  classes  of  citizens  into 
one  mass,  and  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  the  boon  of  freedom  by  every 
Christian  slave.  But  a  Christian  church  which  was  neither  Greek  nor 
Roman  arose  and  created  to  itself  a  separate  power  under  the  name  of 
Orthodox,  forming  a  partnership  with  the  imperial  authority,  and  acquired 
a  power  greater  than  any  nationality  could  have  conferred.  A  social  organi¬ 
sation  at  variance  with  all  the  prejudices  of  ancient  private  and  political  life 
was  framed,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  change  created  a  new  people. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  modern  Greeks.” 

We  must  decline  to  rake  up  the  embers  of  the  weary  Fallmerayer-Hopf 
controversy,  and  will  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  though  Fall- 
merayer  certainly  over-estimated  the  extent  to  which  the  Slavonisation  of 
Greece  was  carried,  his  error  was  one  rather  of  degree  than  absolutely  of  kind. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  data  on  which  Fallmerayer 
relied  for  the  substantiation  of  his  theory  were  supplied  to  him  by  a  Greek 
(Pittakys),  and  by  that  Greek  forged. 

The  name  of  writers  on  Greek  subjects  is  legion,  but  it  is  extraordinary 
how  few  of  these  have  contributed  to  our  real  knowledge  of  the  people.  The 
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fact  is,  that  the  character  of  the  Greek  nation  is  an  exceedingly  complicated 
and  difficult  one  for  foreigners  to  understand.  Most  writers  have  solved  the 
difficulty  by  taking  refuge  in  either  wholesale  vilification  or  equally  indis¬ 
criminate  laudation.  Men  have  at  no  time  been  wanting  who  knew  better, 
e.g.  Consuls  of  the  good  old  English  type  (happily  not  quite  extinct),  and 
probably  many  merchants  of  the  old  Turkey  Company.  But  these  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  writers  of  books,  and  their  knowledge  died  with  them.  Of 
those  persons  who  have  actually  published  notices  of  the  Greek  nation  within 
the  last  100  years,  we  only  know  of  five,  possibly  six,  •who  have  shown  a 
thorough  comprehension  of,  and  insight  into,  the  Greek  character  ;  knowledge 
acquired  in  each  case  by  years  of  residence  and  study.  One  obstacle  has  of 
course  been  (as  it  still  is)  the  language.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Teuton  in 
general,  and  John  Bull  in  particular,  has  a  certain  wholesome  dislike  and 
distrust  of  whatever  he  does  not  understand,  and  to  the  simple  Saxon  mind 
the  Greek  is  of  all  created  things  about  the  most  bewildering.  Add  to  this, 
that  casual  travellers  are  generally  brought  in  contact  with  the  least  creditable 
classes  of  the  nation.  “  Thus,  young  men  run  over  a  part  of  Greece  rapidly, 
cast  a  glance  at  its  mountains  and  ruins,  find  muleteers  and  boatmen  cheat 
them,  and  at  once  condemn  the  whole  race,  without  knowing  a  single  gentle¬ 
man,  or  even  a  single  peasant  in  the  country,  or  having  learned  a  single 
sentence  of  the  language.” 

To  understand  the  Greeks,  their  character  and  their  needs,  is  obviously 
the  only  possible  means  of  helping  them,  yet  it  is  what  hardly  any  of  their 
advocates  have  taken  the  trouble  to  do.  Let  us  begin  by  satisfying  ourselves 
as  to  what  the  Greeks  are,  and  we  may  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  say 
what  they  are  not. 

All  impartial  observers  are  agreed  that  the  Greeks  are  as  a  race  clever, 
plausible,  in  most  cases  eminently  practical,  industrious,  eager  for  informa¬ 
tion,  attached  to  their  families  and  home  life,  sober,  moral,  and  good- 
tempered.  These  qualities  belong  to  the  nation  at  large  in  both  Greece  and 
Turkey,  but  more  especially  to  the  humbler  and  rural  classes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  typical  Greek  is  as  conspicuously  deficient  in  self-respect  as  he  is 
in  respect  for  others  ;  he  has  rarely  any  conception  of  dignity,  earnestness, 
perseverance,  or  accuracy,  whether  in  things  moral  or  material ;  add  to  this, 
that  he  is  vain  to  the  point  of  absurdity,  and  having  little  imagination,  and 
no  sense  of  humour  or  dread  of  ridicule  (for  “  there  the  men  are  all  as  mad  as 
he  ”)  to  check  the  exuberance  of  his  own  absurdity,  the  Greek  seems  to  a 
foreigner  perpetually  playing  the  part  of  his  own  caricature. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  good  qualities  of  the  Greeks  are 
inherent  in  their  own  character,  and  belong  to  the  race  at  large,  whether  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  Greece  or  Turkey  ;  while  their  faults  are  very  largely  refer- 
rible  to  their  vicious  or  inept  political  and  educational  systems  as  developed 
in  the  kingdom. 

“  The  one  thing  necessary  to  Greeks  is  moral  training  and  its  application 
to  political  life.  But  they  do  not  have  this  ;  what  they  have  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this,  both  in  their  home  and  their  foreign  policy.  And  those  who 
encourage  and  gratify  them  in  this,  and  in  everything  they  do,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  adorning  themselves  with  the  once  creditable  name  of  Philhellene, 
do  but  encourage  the  Greeks  to  their  damnation  in  all  that  constitutes  public 
morality.  The  real  problem  is  this :  how  to  make  men  who  are  certainly 
shrewd  in  all  matters  of  pure  business,  and  honestly  patriotic  in  all  matters 
of  pure  ideality,  retain  something  approaching  to  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  in  public  life.”1  Probably  politics  have,  in  the  absence  of  moral 
training,  operated  more  than  any  other  cause  in  Greece  to  debase  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  inhabitants.  Universal  suffrage  has  made  every  man  in  the 
i  “  Selected  Writings  of  Viscount  Strangford,”  vol.  i.  p.  839. 
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country  a  political  unit  of  appreciable  value,  and  the  whole  upshot  of  the 
political  life  of  Greece  during  the  last  30  years  has  been  to  convert  the  peace¬ 
ful  and  estimable  rural  populations  into  mere  caucases  of  rival  politicians 
— persons,  not  parties.  The  result  is  that  while  the  material  progress  of  the 
country  has  been  great,  there  is  a  general  complaint  among  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves  that  the  moral  character  of  the  nation  has  made  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  is  at  a  lower  level  now  than  it  was  even  under  Turkish 
despotism. 

Of  the  remarkable  commercial  abilities  of  the  Greeks  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  hereafter  (see  Art.  Q) ;  it  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  they  are 
universally  recognised. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  Greek  character,  we  may  observe  that 
there  is  nothing  all  honest  Greeks  (and  there  are  many  such)  have  a  more 
downright  wholesome  contempt  for  than  the  mawkish  indiscriminating  Phil- 
hellenism  of  a  certain  class  of  our  countrymen.  In  the  words  of  one  who 
knew  the  Greeks  as  few  have  done,  ‘  ‘  The  highest  praise  from  the  mouth  of 
a  Greek  is  that  which  he  applies  to  Finlay  and.  Charles  Alison,  and  very  few 
besides.  He  does  not  say  Mas  dycnraei,  ‘  He  loves  us,’  but  Mas  KaTaXa/ui^dvet, 
‘  He  understands  us  ;  ’  for  he  knows  that  such  thorough  understanding  cannot 
fail  of  bringing  some  sympathy  in  its  train.  ”  1 

In  their  family  life  Greeks  are  generally  very  united,  and  it  is  an  unfre¬ 
quent  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  father  that  the  children  should  divide 
the  property  and  separate  ;  the  more  general  course  being  that  the  eldest  son, 
though  entitled  to  no  greater  portion  than  the  other  members,  should  become 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  manage  the  common  inheritance  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Poor  relations,  dependents,  and 
servants,  are  kindly  treated  by  the  Greeks. 

Marriages  are  negotiated  in  the  usual  continental  manner ;  but  the  first 
steps  are  frequently  taken  by  the  parents  of  the  girl.  At  Megara  the  custom 
of  throwing  the  handkerchief  is  known  to  have  been  practised  within  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Girls  are  rarely  married  without  a  dowry  ;  and  the  first  care  of  parents,  of 
whatever  condition,  is  to  set  aside  such  portions  for  their  daughters  (begin¬ 
ning  on  the  christening  day)  as  their  station  in  life  requires.  In  the 
bourgeois  and  peasant  classes,  young  men  are  not  usually  considered  at  liberty 
to  marry  until  their  sisters  have  all  been  provided  for. 

The  national  (Albanian)  costume  of  Greece  is  very  rich,  and  costs,  when 
of  the  best  kind,  from  £60  to  £400.  It  includes  two  velvet  jackets,  one 
inside  the  other,  richly  embroidered  in  gold  with  fanciful  patterns  of 
birds,  flowers,  stars,  etc.,  with  a  white  fustanella  (kilt),  bound  round  the 
waist  by  a  shawl  or  belt,  generally  containing  pistols  and  daggers,  often  with 
silver  hilts  and  scabbards  curiously  worked,  and  sometimes  studded  with 
precious  stones.  An  Albanian  chieftain  wears  also  at  his  belt  a  whole 
armoury  of  little  silver  cartridge-boxes,  and  a  small  silver  ink-horn  ;  in  fact, 
he  invests  all  his  money  in  his  arms  and  apparel.  Embroidered  shoes,  the 
scarlet  fez  (or  Phrygian  cap),  with  a  long  blue  tassel,  and  a  shaggy  white  capote , 
complete  this  gay  attire.  The  plainer  kind  (such  as  that  worn  by  the  light 
infantry)  is  equally  pretty  and  not  expensive.  Under  King  Otlio  (who  him¬ 
self  always  wore  it),  the  national  costume  was  worn  by  all  classes  to  the 
great  advantage  of  their  appearance.  But  at  the  present  time  it  has  almost 
entirely  died  out  among  the  wealthier  classes.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  is  the  only  dress  really  suited  to  the  Greeks,  and  infinitely  superior  to 
their  shabby  imitations  of  French  fashions. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  many  other  picturesque  local  varieties  of  cos¬ 
tume  which  we  have  no  space  to  notice.  Persons  curious  on  the  subject  should 
1  “Letters  and  Papers  of  the  late  Viscount  Strangford,”  p.  218. 
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procure  Moraites’  collection  of  photographs  of  Greek  peasants,  including  ex¬ 
amples  of  some  50  varieties  of  national  costume. 

The  national  dress  is  generally  worn  by  the  peasantry  on  the  mainland, 
but  the  islanders,  both  of  the  Ionian  and  iEgean  Seas,  wear  a  garb  of  a  very 
different  cut — consisting  of  a  jacket  of  rough  dark  cloth,  with  wide  blue 
trousers,  descending  only  as  far  as  to  the  knee,  and  bound  round  the  waist  by 
a  crimson  sash.  The  red  fez,  and  long  stockings  and  pumps,  complete  the 
island  costume.  Often,  however,  long  boots  are  substituted  for  shoes. 

When  a  young  island  spark  wishes  for  the  refreshment  of  a  fight,  he  unties 
his  sash  and  lets  it  trail  behind.  The  challenge  is  accepted  by  treading  on 
it.  ( “  Who’ll  tread  on  my  coat  ?  ”  as  other  islanders  say  at  Donnybrook  Fair. ) 

The  dress  of  the  Greek  women  varies  in  different  districts,  but  it  usually  is 
limited  to  a  short  quasi-Zouave-jacket  (embroidered  in  gold),  worn  with  any 
sort  of  skirt,  and  a  scarlet  fez.  The  fez  is  much  looser  than  that  worn  by  the 
men,  and  hangs  down  on  one  side  with  a  large  blue  tassel  ;  its  general  effect 
is  happily  described  by  Fallmerayer  as  “  rather  huzzar-y  ”  ( etwas  Husarisch). 
The  fez  is  often  worn  with  common  European  attire  ;  it  is  not  becoming, 
perhaps  because  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  revolutionary  “Caps  of  Liberty.” 

The  habits  and  customs  of  the  Greek  peasantry  may,  in  many  instances, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  be  traced  far  back  into  classical  times. 

That  their  manners  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Turks,  except 
in  those  points  in  which  their  respective  religions  have  given  rise  to  a 
difference,  may  be  attributed  to  the  strong  tincture  of  Oriental  customs, 
which  is  traceable  in  the  Greeks  of  every  age,  in  consequence  of  their  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  borders  of  the  Eastern  World.  But  though  the  resemblance  may 
thus  partly  be  traced  to  a  common  origin,  the  Turks  have  probably  adopted 
most  of  their  present  customs  in  the  progress  of  their  conquest  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  during  which  they  gradually  exchanged  the  rude  and  simple 
habits  of  Tartary  for  the  comparative  refinement  and  luxury  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  The  kalpak,  the  origin  of  the  fez,  was  itself  worn  by  the  Byzantine 
emperors. 

One  custom,  however,  which  appears  to  be  distinctly  Turkish  is  the  use  of 
the  comboloio,  or  Moslem  rosary.  The  custom  of  carrying  this  constantly  in 
the  hand,  and  passing  the  beads  at  every  leisure  moment,  prevails  all  over 
the  Levant,  and  even  extends  as  far  north  as  Roumania.  In  the  provincial 
towns  of  Roumania,  a  lady  going  out  to  spend  the  day  with  a  friend  takes 
her  comboloio,  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  in  the  same  way  that  an  English 
lady  might  take  a  piece  of  work.  In  Greece  the  pleasures  of  the  comboloio 
seem  restricted  to  the  male  sex.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  ceaseless 
clicking  of  beads  often  becomes  a  public  nuisance,  but  is  never  interfered 
with. 

The  belief  in  the  Evil  Eye  (not  extinct  in  England)  is  universal  in  the 
Levant,  and  must  on  no  account  be  trifled  with.  Amulets,  as  in  Italy,  are 
frequently  worn  as  safeguards  against  its  influence. 

Hares  are  never  killed  in  Macedonia  out  of  deference  to  the  goddess 
Diana  ; 1  and  all  over  Greece  the  life  of  a  snake  found  inside  the  house  is 
always  spared — a  last  survival  of  serpent  worship. 

Among  interesting  classical  survivals  are  some  of  the  national  dances. 
The  commonest  dance  is  Byron’s  “dull  Romaica,”  which  is  very  inferior  both 
j  in  attraction  and  antiquity  to  many  others.  Crete  is  a  great  dancing 

i  country  ;  so  is  Albania,  where  all  the  male  part  of  the  population  is  famous 

for  its  performances  “on  the  light  fantastic  toe” — a  term  highly  applicable 
to  tcharoukia! 

The  modern  Greeks  have  still  retained  many  relics  of  the  customs  observed 

1  Possibly  this  rule  may  have  died  out  now,  hut  it  was  current  within  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  See  Consul  Charnaud’s  observations  to  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  latter’s  “  Travels.”  vol.  iv 
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by  their  ancestors  at  the  birth  of  their  children,  at  their  marriages,  and  at 
their  funerals.  In  the  remoter  and  more  primitive  districts  of  Greece  most  of 
the  ancient  ceremonies  expressive  of  veneration  for  the  dead  are  still  preserved. 
The  deceased  is  dressed  in  his  best  apparel,  crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers, 
and  carried  in  procession  to  the  grave,  with  dirges  sung  by  mcerologists,  or 
professional  mourners,  like  those  of  Ireland  or  the  Highlands.  “The  last 
embrace  is  concluded,”  writes  Dr.  Wordsworth,  “with  a  chant  of  the  solemn 
and  melodious  hymn  attributed  to  Damascene: — ‘Seeing  me  speechless  and 
breathless,  oh  !  weep  over  me,  all  my  brothers,  friends,  kindred,  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  for  yesterday  I  was  speaking  to  you.  Give  me  the  last  embrace,  for 
I  shall  not  walk  or  speak  with  you  again.  I  go  away  to  the  Judge,  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  ;  I  go  where  servants  and  masters  stand 
together,  kings  and  soldiers,  rich  and  poor,  in  equal  dignity ;  for  every  one 
will  be  either  glorified  or  condemned,  according  to  his  own  works.’  ” 

H.  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Modern  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Gibbon  (chap.  lxvi. )  has  remarked  that  ‘  ‘  in  their  lowest  servitude  and 
depression,  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  throne  were  still  possessed  of  a 
golden  key  that  could  unlock  the  treasures  of  antiquity ;  of  a  musical  and 
prolific  language  that  gives  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the 
abstractions  of  philosophy.” 

By  far  the  ablest  notice  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Greek  language  in  post- 
classical  times  is  that  prefixed  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sophocles  to  his  great  Dictionary 
of  Byzantine  Greek.  As  the  work  is  not  one  that  the  traveller  is  likely  to 
have  at  hand,  we  shall  quote  some  of  the  more  important  passages. 

“In  the  year  b.c.  146,  the  fall  of  Corinth  reduced  Greece  to  a  Roman 
province.  In  the  last  half  of  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  sera  the 
Emperor  Hero  declared  it  free.  The  Greeks,  however,  were  incapable  of 
making  a  wise  use  of  this  boon.  Envy  and  hatred  suddenly  revived  and 
produced  their  usual  effects.  Yespasian  therefore  brought  them  back  under 
the  Roman  yoke,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  unlearned  liberty  ; 
words  implying  that  they  had  lost  the  faculty  of  governing  themselves.  The 
Greek  rhetoricians,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  usual  superficialness,  asserted 
that  Greece  had  never  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  when 
Yespasian  deprived  it  of  its  independence.  This  is  the  period  of  empty 
declamation,  of  grammatical  works,  of  fanaticism,  theosophism,  theurgy, 
mysticism,  religious  persecution,  religious  imposture,  and  philosophical 
charlatanry.  The  principal  literary  centres  were  Alexandria,  Athens,  and 
Antioch. 

“The  common  dialect  was  now  more  or  less  spoken  and  written  in  regions 
widely  remote  from  each  other,  in  Spain,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  from  ^Ethiopia 
to  Sarmatia.  It  was  a  sort  of  universal  language,  and  consequently  a  medium 
for  communication.  Every  well-educated  person  was  supposed  to  be 
acquainted  with  it  ;  and  if  Epictetus  is  to  be  believed,  the  Roman  ladies  were 
particularly  fond  of  Plato’s  Republic.  Meanwhile  the  population  of  Greece 
was  rapidly  diminishing.  This  may  explain  the  fact  that  most  of  the  writers 
of  this  period  were  not  natives  of  Greece  proper  ;  and  some  of  them  were  not 
even  of  Greek  descent.  [Cic.  Pis.  40 — Achaia  exhausta,  Thessalia  vexata, 
laceratse  Athense,  etc.] 

“  The  Atticists. — In  the  2nd  century  of  our  sera  the  language  had  deviated 
perceptibly  from  the  ancient  standard.  Old  words  and  expressions  had 
disappeared,  and  new  ones  succeeded  them.  In  addition  to  this  new  meanings 
were  put  upon  old  words.  The  syntax,  moreover,  was  undergoing  some 
changes.  Further,  Latinisms  'and  other  foreign  idioms  were  continually 
creeping  into  the  language  of  common  life.  The  purists  of  the  day  made  an 
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effort  to  check  this  tendency,  hut  they  were  steadily  opposed  by  usage,  and 
not  unfrequently  by  good  sense.  These  self-constituted  guardians  of  the  honour 
of  the  old  Attic  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  grammarians  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  literary  exquisites  on  the  other.  The  former  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  annihilate  every  word  and  phrase  that  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  a  Thucydides  or  a  Plato.  They  assumed 
that  the  limits  of  the  Greek  language  had  been  for  ever  fixed  during  the  Attic 
period.  In  short,  they  overlooked  the  simple  fact  that  a  spoken  language 
never  remains  stationary,  but  imperceptibly  passes  from  one  stage  to  another. 
Sometimes  they  would  carry  their  presumption  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  correct 
authors  of  the  first  order.  ‘  If  there  were  no  physicians,  nothing  would  be 
more  foolish  than  grammarians,’  said  one  of  the  wits  of  this  period.  The 
literary  exquisites,  technically  called  Atticists  (who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
predecessors  of  the  modern  logiotati),  conceived  the  preposterous  idea  of 
restoring  the  classical  Attic  in  all  its  splendour.  They  imagined  that  all 
that  was  necessary  to  constitute  an  Attic  author  of  the  first  class  was  the  use 
of  rare  and  obsolete  words  and  expressions.  Every  obscure  corner  of  Greek 
literature  was  zealously  ransacked  for  these  hidden  treasures.  Sometimes 
they  would  use  words  of  their  own  coinage.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
here  that  the  style  of  the  Atticists  was  essentially  macaronic. 

“  The  Asiatic  Style. — The  Asiatic  style, — that  is,  the  style  in  which  little 
else  is  required  than  high-sounding  words  and  sonorous  periods, — made  its 
appearance  among  the  Greeks  in  the  1st  century  b.  c.  It  is  represented  by 
the  declamations  of  Dion  Chrysostomus,  Aristides,  Himerius,  Themistius, 
and  Libanius.  These  oration  makers  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence 
in  their  day.  Thus  the  admirers  of  Polemon  and  Aristides  had  no  difficulty 
in  putting  them  on  an  equality  with  Demosthenes. 

“Hellenistic  Greek. — The  Jews  after  the  dispersion  generally  adopted  the 
language  of  the  Gentiles  among  whom  they  resided.  A  Jew  whose  native 
language  was  the  Greek  was  called  a  Hellenist.  The  Jews  of  Alexandria 
used  the  common  dialect  of  that  city,  that  is,  the  Attic  as  modified  by  the 
Macedonians.  But  as  they  impressed  upon  it  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish 
mind,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  their  dialect  was  identical  in  every  respect 
with  that  of  their  Greek  neighbours.  Now  the  language  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  was  no  longer  understood  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  It  became 
therefore  necessary  to  translate  them  into  Greek.  According  to  Pseudo 
Aristeas,  a  Greek  Jew,  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  by  72  learned  Jews 
(6  from  each  tribe),  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  translation 
of  these  72  mythical  interpreters  is  call  the  Septuagint  ( seventy )  version.  The 
other  Hebrew  books  must  have  been  translated  after  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  but  before  the  beginning  of  the  1st  century  B.c.  The  writers  of 
V  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Apocrypha,  strictly  so  called,  were  Hellenists. 
They  used  the  common  dialect  as  spoken  by  Jews  of  limited  education.  And 
us  there  was  a  great  gulf  between  the  doctrines  propagated  by  the  Apostles 
f  Ad  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  these  writers  were  sometimes  obliged  to  give 
ivy  meanings  to  old  words  and  expressions.  Further,  their  diction  is,  in  a 
manner,  based  upon  that  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  the  style  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians  should  have  been  regarded 
as  co'ntemptible  by  mere  verbal  critics. 

lc Ecclesiastical  Greek. — Many  of  the  early  Christians  believed  that  philo¬ 
sophy  proceeded  from  the  devil,1  and  as  a  matter  of  course  they  discouraged 

1  A  sort  of  faint  echo  of  this  belief  still  lingers  among  the  Greek  peasantry  in  remote 
districts,  who  use  the  term  Philosophy  exclusively  as  the  synonym  of  Astrology.  (This  use 
of  the  word  is  well  illustrated  in  the  “  Tale  of  the  King’s  Son,”  published  by  M.  Legrand.) 
Systematic  astrology  is,  however,  a  mere  vague  traditional  reminiscence  among  the  Greeks 
of  the  present  day  ;  and  Philosophy,  in  popular  parlance,  now  designates,  we  believe,  much 
'  humbler  forms  of  the  magic  arts. 

[Greece.]  f 
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the  study  of  Greek  authors.  The  more  intelligent  of  the  Fathers,  however, 
recommend  these  authors  for  the  mental  discipline  they  afford.  The  ecclesi¬ 
astical  writers  were  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  and 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  they  wrote  in  the  common  dialect  of  their  times 
and  places.  The  ecclesiastical  vocabulary  continued  to  receive  accessions 
until  a  late  date,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  theological  terms  was 
introduced  before  the  close  of  the  5th  century. 

“ Byzantine  Greek. — When  Constantine  the  Great  removed  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Byzantium,  he  called  it  New  Rome  and  also  Constantinople.  The 
Greeks  began  now  to  lose  their  national  consciousness.  They  were  called 
now  Romans,  and  sometimes  Eastern  Romans ,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Western  Romans,  i.e.  the  genuine  Romans.  With  regard  to  the  name 
Hellenes,  which  the  ancient  Greeks  gave  themselves,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
during  the  preceding  periods  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  of  other  places  out 
of  Palestine  often  used  it  in  the  sense  of  pagans,  heathens,  Gentiles,  idolaters. 
This  signification  passed  into  the  works  of  the  Christian  authors.  The  name 
Tpaucos  from  Polybius  downward  represents  the  Latin  Grcecus,  a  Greek.  But 
Greek  speaking  people  always  regarded  it  as  an  exotic.  The  later  Byzantines, 
when  they  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  usually  designate  them  by  the 
term  'EAAaSt/cot. 

“  Although  Christianity,  that  is,  the  externals  of  Christianity,  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  court,  the  ancient  religion  continued  to  struggle  for  existence 
as  late  as  the  9th  century. 

“The  language,  notwithstanding  the  changes  it  had  undergone,  retained 
its  original  character  as  late  as  the  6th  century  ;  that  is,  it  was  ancient  Greek 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  expression.  The  spoken  language  formed  the 
basis  of  the  written,  but  at  the  same  time  it  contained  many  words  and 
phrases  which  good  scholars  generally  avoided.  Thus  Chrysostom’s  style, 
though  superior  to  that  of  an  uneducated  person,  was  level  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  common  people  of  Constantinople,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite.  From  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  to  the  close  of  the  11th, 
learning  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  a  good  scholar  was  so  rare  an  object  that 
his  literary  attainments  were  likely  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  proficiency 
in  magic.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  learned  of  this  age  were  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  merits  of  the  best  models  of  antiquity.  In  their  writings 
they  endeavoured  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  whatever  belonged  to  the 
language  of  common  life. 

“Modern  Greek. — Imbecility,  pedantry,  childishness,  and  self-conceit  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  last  epoch  of  the  Byzantine  period.  In  the  12th 
century  the  ancient  language  was  an  obsolete  language,  that  is,  it  was  no 
longer  understood  by  the  masses.  Those,  however,  who  made  any  pretensions 
to  education,  affected  to  write  according  to  the  grammatical  rules  of  classical 
Greek.  The  popular  dialect  of  the  12th  century  was  essentially  the  same  as 
the  Romaic  or  modern  Greek  of  the  present  day,  and  may  with  propriety  be 
called  the  early  modern  Greek.  The  learned  gave  it  the  name  of  the  vulgar- 
dialect,  the  common  dialect,  the  common  language  of  the  Romans.  In  tlFr 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  Ilgen,  of  the  University  of  Jena,  in  his  preface 
to  the  Homeric  Hymns,  maintained  that  the  popular  modern  Greek  was  the 
same  as  the  language  of  the  rustics  of  ancient  Greece.  Coray  modified  the 
German  professor’s  assertion,  by  asserting  that  the  popular  dialect  of  the.  first 
four  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  12th 
century,  which  was  modern  Greek.  These  are  mere  assumptions.  The  fact 
is  that  during  the  best  days  of  Greece  the  great  teacher  of  Greek  was  the 
common  people.  As  to  Ilgen’s  rustics,  Philostratus  informs  us  that  in  his 
time  {i.e.  the  3d  century),  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Attica  spoke 
purer  Greek  than  those  who  resided  in  the  capital.  It  must  always  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  from  the  12th  century  downwards  the  Greeks  had  in  a  manner 
two  languages  ;  namely,  the  traditional  language  of  the  many,  (modern  Greek), 
and  the  written  language  of  scholars,  (scholastic  Greek).  The  latter  was 
supposed  by  the  ignorant  to  be  excellent  Attic,  but  in  reality  it  was  little  else 
than  a  lifeless  mass  of  far-fetched  words  and  expressions.  Theodoras 
Ptochodromus,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  12th  century,  wrote  in 
both  these  languages.  His  popular  verses,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus,  are  regarded  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  modern  Greek,  properly 
so  called.”  1 

At  the  present  day,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  countries  where 
Greek  is  spoken — from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  Adrianople 
to  Cyprus — the  only  dialects  essentially  distinct  from  the  ordinary  language 
are  those  of  certain  villages  near  Trebizond,  and  of  a  small  mountainous  dis¬ 
trict  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  called  Tzakonia  (TfaKovLa),  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later  (see  Sect.  III.) 

Modern  Greek  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
ancient  as  Italian  to  Latin,  but  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  comparison,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  modern  tongue  never  was  refined  and  systematised  into  a  distinct 
language.  A  far  more  correct  analogy  to  express  the  relation  existing  between 
popular  and  classical  Greek  would  be  to  compare  genuine  rustic  Yankee  with 
the  English  of  Addison  ;  while  the  amazing  Greek  of  the  Athenian  newspaper 
press  finds  a  nearly  perfect  analogue  in  the  scarcely  less  amazing  English  of 
certain  New  York  papers.  The  following  remarks  in  an  article 2  attributed 
to  Bishop  Blomfield  bear  on  this  question,  and  are  the  more  interesting  from 
having  been  written  at  a  date  (1820)  when  the  race  of  modern  Athenian  logio- 
tati  had  not  yet  sprung  up  to  obscure  questions  of  simple  philology,  with  their 
Crazy  pseudo -patriotic  pedantry. 

“Amidst  the  corruption  of  the  Neoteric  Greek  we  observe  in  almost  every 
sentence  words  strictly  Hellenic,  many  of  which  are  recognised  by  every  reader 
as  in  use  among  the  best  writers  of  the  language,  and  still  retaining  their 
form  unaltered  ;  there  are  also  others  of  frequent  occurrence  in  later  Greek 
writers  and  in  Romaic,  the  date  of  which  is  more  ancient  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  This  part  of  the  subject  might  be  illustrated  by  many  curious 
examples.3 

“  AI  and  E  are  pronounced  alike  by  the  modern  Greeks;  Yilloison  has 
shown  that  they  were  confounded  in  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  and  in  an  epi¬ 
gram  of  Callimachus,  e%ei  answers  in  echo  to  vaixi.  The  similarity  of  sound 
prevailed  at  a  much  earlier  period  ;  we  find  AAKMEfiNIDH2  on  the  Sand¬ 
wich  marble,  and  in  an  ancient  inscription  copied  by  Spon. 

“The  same  sound  is  given  to  El  and  I  by  the  modern  Greeks.  These 
letters  were  frequently  confounded  in  former  times.  ANAKTEI  occurs  in  a 
very  ancient  inscription  found  by  Col.  Leake  in  Asia  Minor  ;  E IDI  AN  on  the 
Heraclean  Tables  ;  AIEITPE<f>E2  on  a  marble  of  Attica  of  remote  date.  El 
and  I,  as  Yalckenaer  has  remarked,  were  pronounced  alike  in  the  time  of 
Ammonius,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.;  and  rl^r)v,  Tcdhlvgv, 
yt.vuo-KS/j.a'os,  are  written  with  et  in  the  letter  of  Mark  Antony  to  the  Aphro- 
disians. 

“A  is  pronounced  in  some  words  in  Romaic  instead  of  P,4  as  ax^ddia  for 


1  “Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods,”  by  E.  A.  Sophocles,  Boston, 
U.S.,  1870.  Introduction,  pp.  5-11. 

2  “  On  the  Decline  and  Corruption  of  the  Greek  Tongue,”  Quar.  Rev.  vol.  xxiii. 

3  The  Bishop  gives  several,  which  we  are  obliged  from  want  of  space  to  exclude.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  the  less  needed  that  his  argument  is  now  universally  admitted. 

4  The  converse  process  also  occurs  as  a  provincialism  in  both  ancient  and  contemporary 
Greek  ;  thus  Alcibiades,  wishing  to  reprove  some  one  as  a  flatterer  (k6 Aa£),  has  raised  in¬ 
extinguishable  laughter  by  calling  him  a  crow  ( Kopa £). 
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axpddia.  One  of  the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  commentators  (the  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  Rhodius)  says,  ovyyeves  to  A  ra  P ;  and  adds,  ’Axpddas  was 
sounded  as  ’A^XaSas. 

“  T  is  now  pronounced  in  Romaic,  in  some  words,  as  A.  This  is  not  a 
modern  innovation  ;  it  appears  from  an  inscription,  published  by  Gruter,  that 
5ia  irdvrwv  was  written  in  Latin  DIA  PANDON. — ( Scalig .  Anim.  in  Euseb. 
Chron.  p.  118). 

“  El  and  H  have  the  same  sound  in  modern  Greek.  “  Singularis  locus  est 
apud  Aristophanem  in  Yespis,  de  confusa  et  valde  affini  jam  turn  permutatione 
tu v  el  et  97,  ubi  ait  Poeta  rjv  e^exv  £1X77  /car’  bpdpov ,  rjXiacret.  irpos  ij\iov — v.  771 
ludit  in  similitudine  vocum  61X97  et  ^Xtos  et  rfXidfav.” — ( Casauboniana ,  p.  49.) 

“  The  sound  of  no  letter  has  been  so  much  the  subject  of  debate  as  that  of 
B.  It  is  pronounced  in  Romaic  like  the  English  V.”  (This  is  the  least  satis¬ 
factory  paragraph  in  the  essay,  and  we  therefore  omit  it. ) 

“  The  same  sound  is  now  given  to  T  and  I,  that  of  our  English  ee.  But 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  his  treatise  De  Compos.,  plainly  marks  the 
distinction  between  the  two  letters.  “There  is,”  he  says,  “ a  considerable  con¬ 
traction  of  the  lips  in  sounding  T  ;  but  the  lips  give  no  effect  to  the  sound  of 
I ;  the  breath  is  driven  against  the  teeth,  and  the  mouth  is  open  a  little.” 
From  the  representation  of  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  in  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  letter  T  had  the  modern  sound  of  ee,  x^^od’  6 
k6kKV i;  eiTTOl  JZokkij. — v.  505. 1 

“  T  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  i.2  At  what  period  this  practice  was  intro¬ 
duced  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

“  01  and  I  have  been  confounded  in  pronunciation  for  many  centuries.  In 
the  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Christian  martyrs  of  Nubia,  we  find  TENITO, 
KOAEI2,  for  TENOITO,  KOAnOIS.” 

When  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  dispersed  the  learned  men  of  that 
city,  and  sent  them  to  seek  safety  in  Western  Europe,  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  objects,  which  were  liberally  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Houses  of  Aragon  (of  Naples),  Medici,  Sforza,  and  Este,  as  well 
as  by  some  of  the  Popes  and  Doges  of  Yenice.3  Among  the  Englishmen  wdio 
studied  Greek  under  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  at  Florence  were  Latimer, 
Linacre,  and  Grocyn,  who  were,  of  course,  taught  according  to  the  modern 
pronunciation.  “  The  superiority  of  these  masters  arose  from  the  familiar  use 
of  a  living  language  ;  and  their  first  disciples  were  incapable  of  discerning  how 
far  they  had  degenerated  from  the  knowledge,  and  even  the  practice,  of  their 
ancestors.  A  vicious  pronunciation  which  they  introduced  was  banished  from 
the  schools  by  the  reason  of  a  succeeding  age.”4  This  faulty  method  was 
afterwards  successfully  impugned  by  Erasmus,  after  whom  the  pronunciation 
still  used  in  England — but  of  late  years  frequently  discarded  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent5 — is  denominated  the  Erasmian  system. 
Erasmus  himself,  however,  yielding  to  that  love  of  temporising  which  was  the 
bane  of  his  life,  abstained  from  all  attempt  to  publicly  promote  the  adoption 
of  the  system  which  he  yet  declared  to  be  the  correct  one.  Two  English 
scholars  showed  more  spirit :  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  not  only 
adopted  the  Erasmian  system,  but  by  their  spirit  and  eloquence  successfully 

1  A  well-known  Greek  scholar,  M.  Rangabd,  has  endeavoured  to  palliate  his  country¬ 
men’s  mispronunciation  of  T  by  bringing  to  light  the  hideous  fact  that  Schiller  somewhere 
is  guilty  of  making  suss  rhyme  to  Paradies  !  See  “  Sur  la  Prononciation  du  Grec,”  Ann.  de 
I’Ass.  pour  VEnc.  des  Etudes  Grecques ,  vol.  vii.  p.  121. 

2  Rather  as  y.  T  has  the  y  sound  before  the  vowels  e,  97,  i,  and  v. 

3  No  prince  of  his  time  did  more  to  promote  the  study  of  Greek  than  Francis  I.,  but  he 
(b  1494)  belongs  to  a  later  period. 

4  Gibbon,  “  Decline  and  Fall,”  chap.  Ixvi. 

5  Not,  however,  discarded  in  favour  of  the  modern  Greek  mode,  be  it  observed,  which 
German  scholars  are  unanimous  in  reprobating. 
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introduced  it  into  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  they  were  then  the 
brightest  ornaments.  They  continued  to  teach  the  new  pronunciation  for  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Bishop  Gardiner,  of  sinister  memory,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  interposed  with  an  edict  forbidding  the  use  of 
the  Erasmian  pronunciation,  and  enforcing  his  decree  by  penal  statutes  !  But 
the  intrepid  Cheke  stood  firm,  (Smith  was  in  France),  and  maintained  a  long 
and  resolute  paper  warfare  with  the  Bishop,  wherein  Smith  arrived  in  time 
to  take  part.  Sir  John  naturally  got  the  worst  of  it  for  the  time,  but  not 
■without  making  many  converts.  Accordingly,  the  Erasmian  system  only 
flourished  the  more  for  prohibition,  and  by  many  was  adopted  as  a  sort  of 
badge  of  the  reformed  Church.  Besides,  common  sense  was  on  Cheke’s  side. 
As  Gibbon  cogently  observes,  “the  monosyllable  (3r)  represented  to  an  Attic 
ear  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  a  bell-wether  is  better  evidence  than  a  bishop 
or  a  chancellor.”1  And  thus  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  words 
of  Thomas  Fuller,  ‘  ‘  this  new  pronunciation  has  prevailed,  whereby  we  Eng¬ 
lishmen  speak  Greek  and  are  able  to  understand  one  another,  which  nobody 
else  can.”2 

The  following  directions  for  the  pronunciation  of  modern  Greek  may  be 
found  useful.  Those  letters  only  are  noted  of  which  the  Greek  and  English 
pronunciations  differ : — 


a  is  pronounced  by  the  Greeks  like 
e  and  at 


7J,  l,  l/,  € L ,  Oi,  vi 
o 
0} 
ov 
av 

€V 

P 


99  99  }  5 

n  99  1 9 

99  j  i  99 

9 9  99  99 

99  99  99 

99  99  99 

99  99  99 


a  in  father, 
e  ,,  etch, 
e  ,,  me. 

6  ,,  gone. 

o  ,,  odd. 

ou  ,,  soup. 

af,  av  in  after,  avow. 

ef,  ev  ,,  effort,  ever. 

v  in  English. 


When  a  Greek  has  to  express  in  writing  the  B  and  D  of  foreign  names,  he 
uses  fjLTT  and  vr.3 

y  has  the  sound  of  y  consonant  before  e,  y,  i,  v,  ai,  ei,  oi,  vi ;  in  other  cases 
it  sounds  nearly  as  g  in  gun. 

Before  y,  k,  £,  %,  it  has  the  sound  of  ng.  To  give  it  the  sound  of  our  g 
before  the  slender  vowels  at  the  beginning  of  words,  the  Greeks  use  y k. 


5  is  pronounced  like  th  in  then. 

6  ,,  ,,  th  ,,  think. 

X  before  e,  77, 1,  v,  cu,  ei ,  01,  vi ,  has  the  sound  of  h  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the 
names  Hughes  and  Hume.  In  all  other  eases  it  is  pronounced  like  the  {soft) 
Celtic  cA4 

The  Breathings  are  written,  but  not  sounded. 

All  pronunciation  is  by  accent,  irrespective  of  quantity. 

Diminutives  are  nearly  as  common  as  in  Italian  ;  thus — ttcjuU,  a  child ; 
Traid&Ki,  a  little  child.  Augmentatives  are  very  rare  ;  e.g.  toOlovt)  from  irbOos. 


1  Roger  Ascham  had  said  much  the  same  200  years  earlier. 

2  It  is  a  proof  of  how  speedily  and  completely  the  Erasmian  pronunciation  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  England,  that  Wheler,  who  was  born  about  100  years  after  the  Gardiner  edicts, 
introduces  the  modern  Greek  pronunciation  as  a  novelty  to  the  readers  of  his  Travels.  He 
adds,  “  It  were  to  be  wish’d  that  our  schools  would  teach  the  modern  way  of  pronouncing 
Greek  as  well  as  the  antient.  For  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  those  that  travel  into  those 
parts,  or  intend  to  be  understood  of  the  modern  Greeks  at  home.” 

3  There  are  a  few  words — chiefly  nouns  proper,  and  mostly  occurring  in  Crete — which 
contain  the  letters  B  and  D  in  their  true  pronunciation. 

4  It  is  an  error  to  describe  the  x  as  identical  in  sound  with  the  German  ch,  as  is 
often  done.  Wheler  gave  the  true  guide  when  he  wrote  of  x,  “  The  Welch  pronounce  it 
exactly  right.” 
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Sometimes  caressing  expressions  are  applied  to  hateful  objects,  e.g.  the  small¬ 
pox  is  called  evcpXoyia,  just  as  the  Furies  were  anciently  called  Eumenides,  as 
if  to  disarm  their  wrath.  Another  class  of  diminutives  is  come  into  great  use 
as  patronymics,  which  have  been  frequently  formed  by  adding  ttovXos  (from 
7 ruXos)  to  the  name  of  the  father,  e.g.  Petropulos  (IIeTp67roiAos)  is  made  the 
family  name  of  the  descendants  of  a  Peter,  etc.  Other  patronymics  are 
formed  by  adding  tdrjs  to  the  paternal  baptismal  name.  Before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  majority  of  Greeks  ( Islanders  excepted)  rarely  had  any  surnames, 
and  individuals  of  the  same  name  were  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  the 
names  of  their  fathers,  and  by  those  of  their  native  places.  The  same  was 
the  case  in  Norway  until  recent  times,  and  in  Esthonia  in  the  present  century. 
Readers  of  the  charming  “Letters  from  the  Baltic ”  will  remember  the  amus¬ 
ing  picture  of  the -author’s  hostess  ransacking  the  Waverley  novels  for  sur¬ 
names  for  the  enfranchised  peasants  ;  also  how  exceedingly  hard  it  proved  to 
find  anything  grand  enough  to  satisfy  their  ambition.  Similar  cases  might  be 
quoted  from  among  the  Greeks,  who  have  occasionally  made  free  with  the 
greatest  names  of  antiquity,  not  as  baptismal  appellations  merely,  but  as 
surnames. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  observe  that  the  traveller 
will  find  all  the  grammatical  information  he  needs  for  merely  colloquial 
purposes,  as  well  as  a  selection  of  useful  practical  dialogues,  in  the  excellent 
“Handbook  of  Modern  Greek”  noted  below.1  This  useful  little  book  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  traveller  in  Greece.  Another  and  more  detailed  work 
is  the  excellent  grammar  of  Jeannaraki,2  an  esteemed  Greek  scholar,  who  has 
also  published  a  collection  of  the  songs  of  his  native  island,  Crete.  It  may  be 
supplemented  by  the  grammar  of  Vlachos.3  A  satisfactory  dictionary  of 
modern  Greek  is  still  wanting.  One  (modern  Greek  and  German)  has  long 
been  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Deffner,  on  the  plan  of  the  great  work  of  Sachs, 
and,  when  published,  will  no  doubt  be  the  best ;  but  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  its  appearance.  As  yet  the  only  one  that  can  be  recommended  is 
the  small  Greek-Italian  and  Italian-Greek  dictionary  of  Perides,4  which,  for 
ordinary  purposes,  is  excellent.  That  of  Kind  5  is  also  fairly  good.  All  the 
others  are  merely  useless  lumber. 

Readers  desiring  fuller  information  on  the  subject  of  the  modern  Greek 
language  are  referred  to  the  following  works  : — 

Leake,  Researches  in  Greece.  1814. 

Sophocles,  Romaic  Greek  Grammar.  Out  of  print.  (Unquestionably  the 
most  eminent  authority  on  the  subject. ) 

,,  Lexicon  of  Rom.  and  Byz.  Greek.  1870.  The  preliminary  essay. 

Deffner,  Various  valuable  papers  in  his  Archiv  fur  Mittel  u.  Neugriech- 
ische  Philologie.  Athens. 

Donaldson,  Modern  Greek  Grammar. 

Vlachos,  Do.  Do.  Do. 

Clyde,  Romaic  and  Modern  Greek  compared. 

Geldart,  The  Modern  Greek  Language  in  its  relation  to  Anc.  Greek. 

D’Eichthal,  Various  interesting  papers  on  Modern  Greek  in  the  Ann.  de 
VAss.  pour  VEnc.  des  Etudes  Grecgues. 

Rangabe,  Grammaire  du  Grec  Actuel.  1873. 

Blackie,  On  Greek  Pronunciation. 

1  “A  Handbook  of  the  Modern  Greek  Language,”  by  Edgar  Vincent  and  T.  S.  Dickson. 
1879.  2nd  Ed.  1881. 

2  “  Neugriechische  Grammatik,”  by  Antonios  Jeannaraki.  Hanover,  1877. 

3  “  A  practical  and  easy  method  of  learning  the  Mod.  Greek  Language,”  1867. 

4  “  AetjiKov  AraXiKov  Kal"EXXrjviK6v.”  2  vols.  Syra,  1862;  and  “  Aej-ucbv  "E\- 
XyvoLTaXiKov .”  2  vols.  Athens,  1878. 

5  Kind,  “  Handworterbueh  der  Neugriechischen  u.  deutschen  Sprache.”  Leipzig,  1870. 
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Pennington,  On  Greek  Pronunciation. 

Legrand,  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Grecque  Moderne.  1879. 

Boltz,  Die  Hellenische  oder  Neugriechische  Sprache.  Darmstadt,  1881. 

These  works  are  named  merely  for  the  object  of  affording  as  wide  a  view 
of  the  subject  as  possible  ;  they  are  of  very  unequal  value. 

Modern  Greek  Literature.  — It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  fix  a  clear  boundary 
between  the  later  Byzantine  and  the  early  modern  Greek  literature.  Any 
such  line  of  demarcation  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  few 
writers  wholly  agree  on  the  subject.  We  shall  not  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
this  vexed  question,  but  we  believe  we  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  regarding  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  as  coincident  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  sera  of 
literary  activity  for  the  nations  of  Eastern  as  well  as  Western  Europe.  Until 
recent  years  few  persons  had  any  accurate  conception  of  the  real  contemporary 
effects  of  that  great  event.  They  tacitly  ignored  the  existence  of  any  post- 
Byzantine  literature,  and  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  entire  literary  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  nation  ceased  with  the  exodus  of  the  terrified  schoolmen  from 
the  capital.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  through  the  enlightened  patronage  of 
the  Italian  princes,  the  great  cities  of  Italy  became,  for  a  time,  the  literary 
centres  of  the  Greek  nation  in  place  of  their  own  capital  ;  but  the  home- 
staying  Greeks,  though  usually  far  less  able,  were  by  no  means  unproductive 
writers.  The  real  difference  was  simply  that,  while  the  latter  droned  on  in  the 
old  Byzantinevgrooves,  their  more  fortunate  self-exiled  countrymen  struck  out 
fresh  lines  of  thought  and  research,  under  the  stimulating  and  invigorating  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  and  intellectual  society  of  the  age.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Many  of  these  exiles,  with  the  strong  love  of  their  birthplace, 
which  to  this  day  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  marked  features  in  the  Greek 
character,  grew  home-sick  among  the  courts  and  universities  of  Western 
Europe,  and  returned  to  the  East,  bringing  with  them  a  rich  harvest  of  new 
ideas.  Thus  it  gradually  came  to  be  a'  recognised  custom  with  the  wealthier, 
and  an  object  of  ambition  with  the  poorer,  classes  to  send  their  sons  to  study 
at  some  foreign,  usually  Italian,  university.  Schools  specially  for  Greeks, 
were  founded  by  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  in  their  respective  capitals,  while 
others  were  established  by  learned  Greeks  in  Venice,  Padua,  Messina,  etc. 
We  have,  of  course,  no  clue  to  the  place  of  origin  or  status  of  the  majority  of 
the  students  who  frequented  these  schools  ;  but  if  we  merely  confine  our 
observation  to  those  Greek  writers  who  attained  sufficient  celebrity  to  have 
their  histories  recorded,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  fair  approximate  estimate 
of  the  degree  of  literary  ability  and  cultivation  which  obtained  in  different 
provinces.  This  investigation  reveals  some  curious,  and,  probably  to  most 
persons,  unexpected  results.  Athens  and  the  neighbouring  country  stand 
almost  at  zero,  Peloponnesus  slightly  higher,  Constantinople  and  Joannina 
much  higher,  and  about  equal.  Lastly,  we  find  Crete  perhaps  highest 
of  all,  alike  in  the  productiveness  and  ability  of  its  students.  The  Cretans 
also  enjoyed  a  separate  and  special  reputation  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
their  caligraphy,  which  was  considered  superior  to  that  of  all  others. 

From  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  (1453)  to  that  of  Candia  (1669)  the  Italo- 
Hellenic  schools  continued  to  produce  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  treatises 
on  philosophy  and  Belles  Lettres,  disquisitions  on  grammar,  etc. ,  as  well  as 
editions  of  ancient  authors,  occasionally  annotated.  About  the  time  that  the 
Italo-Hellenic  schools  ceased  to  be  productive,  political  events  were  preparing 
the  way  for  a  literary  revival  in  Constantinople.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
17th  century,  Alexander  Mavrocordato,  physician  -  in  -  chief  to  the  Sultan, 
and  at  a  later  date,  Hospodar  (Viceroy)  of  Wallachia,  was  named  Grand 
Dragoman  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  in  that  capacity  successfully  negotiated 
the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  (1686).  Alexander  Mavrocordato,  the  ablest  member 
of  a  family  which  has  furnished  several  eminent  men  in  successive  generations, 
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was  descended  of  a  wealthy  Chian  family.  He  possessed,  in  addition  to  great 
natural  ability,  knowledge  unusually  extensive  for  his  time  and  nation,  joined 
to  a  supple  manner,  an  iron  will,  and  a  boundless  ambition.  With  these  advan¬ 
tages,  his  advancement  could  only  be  a  question  of  time  and  opportunity;  and 
he  was  favoured  by  both.  During  his  tenure  of  office  as  Dragoman,  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  extending  his  power  throughout  the  empire,  and  of  promoting 
and  consolidating  the  interests  and  influence  of  his  fellow-countrymen — such  at 
least  as  accepted  his  supremacy.  He  had  no  enemies,  for  the  same  simple 
reason  given  by  a  distinguished  Spanish  statesman  in  the  present  century — 
he  had  put  them  all  to  death.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  remarkable  man 
who  is  known  in  modern  Greek  history  as  the  founder  of  national  education, 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  country,  and  the  man  who  of  all 
others,  perhaps,  did  most  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
Greek  nation  four  generations  later.  In  Roumanian  history  his  place  is  no 
less  eminent ;  but  there  he  figures  as  the  Nero  of  Wallachia — a  title  which 
sufficiently  expresses  the  opinion  of  his  quondam  subjects.  Both  verdicts  are 
well  substantiated.  Besides  the  school  of  the  Patriarchate  (an  old  foundation), 
there  existed  a  High  School  at  Constantinople,  founded  in  1660,  and  also  a 
few  others  in  the  provinces  ;  Mavrocordato  now  added  to  their  number 
schools  in  Constantinople,  Joannina,  and  Patmos,  all  three  endowed  by  him¬ 
self.1  His  son  and  successor,  Nicholas,  was  equally  enlightened  and  far  more 
humane. 

So  early  as  1640,  two  monks  2  of  Gouvis  (Tov^tjs),  a  convent  situated  in 
the  remote  district  of  Agrapha,  on  the  Thessalian  border,  founded  a  small 
museum  in  their  monastery, — an  excellent  example  not  followed  elsewhere 
until  long  after,  and  which  was  probably  derived  from  the  Benedictines  of 
Italy.  Another  local  museum  was  established  at  Larissa,  also  in  Thessaly, 
in  1702,  by  the  liberality  of  Parthenios,  an  Athenian.  No  other  collection 
appears  to  have  formed  in  Greece  until  the  present  century.  In  1710  a  small 
observatory  was  established  at  Constantinople  by  the  astronomer  Notaras, 
afterwards  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  place,  and  at  about  the 
same  date,  a  botanic  garden  was  planted  by  Argyrammos,  author  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  Botany. 

The  introduction  of  Greek  printing  into  Constantinople  did  not  take  place 
until  1627,  although  the  Jews  had  already  had  a  press  there  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  first  ,font  of  type  was  brought  from  Oxford,  and  the  press  set 
up  by  an  Ionian  monk  during  the  Patriarchate  of  the  famous  Cyril  Lucar, 
under  the  protection  of  King  Charles’s  ambassador — that  “  Great  Elchee,”  Sir 
Thomas  Roe.3 

The  introduction  of  printing  into  Constantinople  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  Jesuits,  supported  by  the  French  ambassador,  who  denounced  the  whole 
undertaking  to  the  Porte  as  treasonable,  and  used  every  possible  intrigue  to 
obtain  the  destruction  of  the  workshop.  We  have  no  space  to  detail  the 
curious  scenes  that  ensued  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  strong  hand  of  British 
diplomacy  prevailed,  and  Sir  Thomas  brought  both  printing-press  and 
patriarch  off  with  flying  colours. 4 

During  the  18th  cent,  education  continued  to  advance  among  the  Greeks 
by  slow  stages,  and  though  few  works  of  any  original  merit  appeared,  many 
useful  translations  from  the  French,  and  a  few  from  the  Fmglish  and  German 

1  Alexander  Mavrocordato  I.  was  also  the  founder  of  the  first  Greek  church  at  Vienna. 

2  These  were  Eugenios  Joannulios  Aetolos  and  his  pupil  Anastasios  Gordios. 

3  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  ambassador  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  to  the  Porte  from  1621  to 
1628.  His  “  Negotiations”  were  published  in  1740. 

4  It  is  rather  an  interesting  coincidence  that  while  the  original  introduction  of 
printing  into  Greece  was  mainly  the  work  of  an  Englishman,  so  again,  two  centuries 
i  i  ter,  it  was  an  Englishman,  the  Hon.  Leycester  Stanhope  (afterwards  Earl  of  Harrington), 
■yyho  established  the  first  printing-press  in  enfranchised  Greece. 
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languages,  were  published.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  were  printed  abroad,  the 
favourite  places  of  imprint  being  Yenice  and  Vienna. 

Even  at  the  present  day  old  custom  so  far  prevails  that  all  Church  books 
in  use  throughout  the  Levant  are,  without  exception,  printed  at  Yenice.  In 
this  the  Greeks  show  good  taste,  for  nothing  better  need  be  desired  than  the 
handsome  quarto  Venetian  Gospels,  printed  in  fine  bold  type  on  Dutch 
paper  and  costing  (leather  binding  included)  the  modest  sum  of  ten  shillings. 
About  1812  a  species  of  High  School  was  established  in  Athens,  the  greater 
part  of  the  funds  for  which  were  contributed  by  our  countrymen  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1814  a  Society  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  Greek 
provinces  was  formed  at  Athens,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Guilford,  who 
some  years  later  founded  the  excellent  Ionian  Academy.  Unfortunately  the 
Athenian  society  soon  abandoned  the  useful  object  for  which  it  was  founded, 
and  sank  into  being  a  mere  instrument  of  political  intrigue. 

The  Revolutionary  war  necessarily  arrested  for  the  time  being  all  educa¬ 
tional  progress  ;  it  produced,  however,  a  distinct  literature  of  its  own.  The 
first  newspapers  published  in  Greece  also  date  from  this  period  ;  a  collection 
of  them,  including  that  of  Missolonghi,  issued  during  the  siege,  is  preserved 
at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Athens.  (See  below,  Rte.  2. )  Immediately 
on  the  restoration  of  peace,  Capodistria  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  and 
success  to  providing  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  new  State.  His  work 
was  continued  and  completed  by  the  Government  of  King  Otho,  and  the  edict 
of  x3g-  March  1834,  placed  Public  Education  in  Greece  on  a  secure  and  per¬ 
manent  basis.  Finally  in  May  1837  the  present  University  of  Athens  was 
opened,  which’ now  affords  instruction  to  some  1500  students  annually. 

Having  now  completed  our  survey  of  Modern  Greek  Literature  during  the 
last  four  hundred  years,  we  will  add  a  list  of  the  most  useful  works  on  the 
subject.  Of  these  by  far  the  best  is  the  excellent  “  History  of  Modern  Greek 
Literature,”  by  Dr.  Nicolai,  a  really  admirable  little  handbook,  which  should 
be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  A  perusal  of 
the  works  named  will  afford  most  persons  all  the  information  they  require 
respecting  this  department  of  literature.  According  to  Prof.  Jebb,  “  during 
the  last  fifty  years  Greek  writers  have  contributed  to  almost  every  province  of 
letters  ;  ”  but  this  statement  though  correct,  is  so  only  in  a  catalogue  sense  ; 
whole  departments  of  literature  being  in  several  cases  represented  merely  by 
a  few  trumpery  pamphlets,  scarcely  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on. 
The  Greek  literature  of  the  present  day  is  curiously  deficient  in  originality, 
and  even  in  national  character.  The  majority  of  the  works  in  circulation  are 
mere  imitations  or  rinfacciamenti  from  foreign  models,  with  simply  a  few 
stock-in-trade  touches  put  in  to  supply  local  colour.  In  the  departments  of 
Philology,  Archaeology,  and  History,  however,  several  writers  have  produced 
works  of  original  research  and  permanent  value.  An  Englishman  who  wishes 
to  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  Greek  literature  of  the 
day,  may  easily  do  so  by  reading  Tricoupi's  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution, 
a  few  of  Rangabe's  dramas  and  essays  (philological  and  archaeological),  an 
historical  novel  by  Zambelios ,  a  political  essay  by  Roides  (any  one  of  those 
republished  from  the  “  Hestia”),  one  of  the  historical  studies  of  Renieri,  a  few 
poems  of  Valaoriti ,  and  some  of  the  poems  and  comedies  of  Vlachos.  The 
last-named  writer  has  also  published  some  excellent  translations  from  the 
German  classics.  After  going  through  the  above  short  course,  the  English 
reader  will  not  only  have  learned  all  that  he  is  likely  to  care  to  know  of  the 
subject,  but  will  really  be  as  well  fitted  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  general 
merits  of  modern  Greek  literature  as  nine  in  ten  of  the  Greeks  he  may  meet. 

Leake,  Researches  in  Greece.  1814. 

Gidel,  Etudes  sur  la  LitUrature  Grecgue  Moderne.  1866. 
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Gidel,  Etudes  sur  la  Literature  Grecque  Moderne.  1878.  (2nd  series.) 

Egger,  V  Eellenisme  en  France.  2  vols.  1866. 

Didot,  Aide  Manuce  et  l'  Eellenisme  d  Venise.  1869. 

Nicolai,  Geschiclite  der  neugriechischen  Liter atur.  Leipzig,  1876. 

Rangabe,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Grecque  Moderne.  1877. 

0.  The  Greek  Church. 

The  great  Christian  communion  generally  known  in  the  West  as  the 
Greek  Church ,  calls  itself  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East  ('H  ’0 pd6do£os 
A vardhiKT)  ’E KK\r]cria).  Just,  however,  as  Roman  Catholics  commonly  drop  the 
prefix  Roman,  so  the  Greeks  omit  the  words  “  of  the  East,”  and  style  their 
communion  The  Orthodox  Church.  It  includes  among  its  members  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia,  European  Turkey,  Servia, 
Roumania,  and  Greece,  as  well  as  the  larger  portion  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  Turkey  in  Asia. 

From  an  early  age  the  Greek  Church  has  been  governed  by  the  four 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  a  fifth  patriarch,  that  of  Moscow,  was 
created  for  the  Church  of  Russia,  which  had  previously  been  subject  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople.  But  Peter  the  Great  suppressed  this  office,  and  since 
his  reign  the  Church  of  Russia  has  been  governed  by  a  synod  of  its  own 
bishops,  with  the  Emperor  as  nominal  head. 

The  Churches  of  the  East  and  West  have  had  many  acrimonious  contro¬ 
versies  from  the  earliest  ages,  especially  on  the  subject  of  images  and  about 
the  extent  of  their  respective  jurisdictions.  But  the  final  schism  did  not 
take  place  until  1054,  when  Cerularius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
formally  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  for  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  Fourth  Crusade  had  the  effect  of  embittering  the 
dispute,  for  the  Franks  in  many  places  plundered  the  Greek  monasteries,  and 
insulted  or  expelled  the  clergy.  “The  Greek  Church  and  nation  have 
never  forgotten  the  Fourth  Crusade.  From  that  day  to  this  the  enmity 
between  the  two  Churches  has  been  of  the  bitterest  character.  The  attempt 
to  reconcile  them  seems  hopeless.  On  many  points,  both  of  doctrine  and 
ceremony,  it  only  requires  a  conciliatory  spirit  on  both  sides  to  effect,  if  not 
a  reconciliation,  at  least  a  compromise.  But  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
supremacy  always  interposes  itself.  Since  the  papal  claims  reached  their 
fulness  a  reconciliation  on  equal  terms  has  been  impossible.” — Edin.  Rev. 
No.  218. 

The  attempts  at  union  made  by  several  of  the  Palieologi  were  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  West  against  the  victorious  Ottomans  ; 
and  they  were  invariably  repudiated  by  the  Greek  clergy  and  people.  In 
the  16th  century  the  Lutherans  ineffectually  attempted  a  union  with  Constan¬ 
tinople  ;  and  in  the  17th  century,  and  later,  some  intercourse  took  place 
between  that  See  and  the  English  Church. 

The  most  striking  case  was  that  of  the  learned  and  enlightened  Cyril 
Lucar,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  of  Constantinople.  His  story 
forms  a  curious  and  little  known  chapter  in  the  religious  history  of  the  17th 
century,  and  the  persecution  (ending  in  a  violent  death)  with  which  the 
Greeks  visited  his  efforts  to  establish  friendly  relations  between  the  English 
and  Greek  Churches  may  serve  as  a  curious  practical  commentary  on  some 
schemes  of  our  own  times.  He  is  now  best  remembered  by  his  gift  of  the 
famous  Codex  Alexandrinus  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  to  King  Charles  I., 
to  whom  he  also  dedicated  one  of  his  works. 

The  main  points  of  dogmatic  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
Churches  are,  besides  the  all-important  one  of  the  papal  supremacy,  the 
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doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
Orientals  objecting  to  the  Latin  form  of  Jilioque  in  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Neither  the  oppression  of  the  Moslems,  nor  the  insults  of  the  Latins,  were 
ever  able  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Greeks  from  their  national  Church. 
This  devotion  is  based  on  political  as  well  as  on  religious  grounds.  For  the 
Greek,  like  the  Spaniard  in  the  middle  ages,  owes  to  the  preservation  of  his 
Church  the  preservation  also  of  his  language  and  his  nationality,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  absorbed  in  those  of  his  conquerors.  To  their 
Church  the  Greeks  are  mainly  indebted  for  their  very  existence  as  a  distinct 
people  from  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire  to  the  Greek  Revolution. 

The  Greek  bishops  in  the  Turkish  dominions  are  personages  of  considerable 
political  importance,  as  they  are  regarded  by  the  Government  as  the  heads 
of  the  Christian  community,  and  are  generally  allowed  to  settle  all  civil  causes 
among  their  co-religionists.  In  fact,  the  bishop  is  the  most  important  func¬ 
tionary  in  a  province  after  the  Pasha.  (See  Handbook  for  Turkey.) 

In  Greece  the  higher  clergy  are  salaried  by  the  State,  the  Metropolitan  of 
Athens  receiving  6000  dr.,  the  Archbishops  each  5000  dr.,  the  Bishops  each 
4000  dr.  per  annum.  Many  of  them  are  also  in  receipt  of  revenues  from  Church 
lands.  The  lower  clergy  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  contributions  of  their 
flocks,  and  on  fees.  There  are  no  regular  tithes,  but  the  parochial  clergy  in 
some  districts  receive  a  contribution  in  kind  from  their  flock  at  the  harvest. 
A  fixed  number  of  preachers  is  assigned  to  each  province  and  paid  by  the  State. 
They  are  quite  distinct  from  the  local  clergy,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a  sort 
of  staff  corps  of  the  Church  militant.  Deacons  are  permitted,  and  parish 
priests  required,  to  be  married.  Bishops,  however,  must  either  be  unmarried 
or  widowers.  In  consequence,  they  are  frequently  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
the  monastic  clergy. 

The  parochial  clergy  are  mostly  sober,  well-conducted  men,  but  too  grossly 
ignorant  to  exercise  much  personal  influence  over  their  flocks.  In  Greece, 
however,  the  authority  and  ascendency  is  always  that  of  the  Church  in  the 
abstract,  and  is  little  affected  by  the  character  of  individual  ministrants. 
Here  and  there,  among  the  higher  clergy,  a  learned  divine  may  be  found,  but 
taken  as  a  whole  the  priesthood  have  certainly  not  kept  pace  with  the  general 
demand  for  education.  Many  of  the  parochial  clergy  can  actually  neither 
read  nor  write.  “We  were  not  a  little  astonished  in  one  of  the  schools  to  see 
several  Greek  priests  learning  reading  and  writing  along  with  the  boys.  The 
sight  of  these  bearded  priests  in  their  sacerdotal  garments  learning  their  b,  a, 
ba,  and  twice  one  are  two,  gave  us  no  very  high  idea  of  the  state  of  learning 
among  these  self-styled  successors  of  the  Apostles.  On  mentioning  this  after¬ 
wards  to  a  friend,  and  expressing  my  surprise  that  persons  so  grossly  ignorant 
could  be  admitted  into  the  priesthood,  he  said  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon, 
that  they  learn  to  repeat  the  service  by  rote,  and  their  flocks  neither  know 
nor  care  about  the  amount  of  their  attainments.” — R.  H.  Herschell. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  at  Athens  (see  Rte.  2),  as  well  as  the  older 
established  “  Greek  Maynooth  ”  (Byron)  at  Khalki,  which  sends  four  students 
yearly  to  complete  their  studies  in  Germany,  have  both  done  good  service. 
But  as  a  rule  none  of  the  more  promising  students  take  orders  ;  or  they  only 
do  so  after  joining  the  rule  of  St.  Basil  (see  below),  which  excludes  them  from 
parochial  employment. 

All  Greek  ecclesiastics  let  their  hair  and  beards  grow  to  their  full  length, 
which,  coupled  with  their  tall  dark  hats  and  flowing  Eastern  robes,  give  them 
a  very  primitive  and  striking  appearance.  Some  of  the  vestments  worn  in 
the  celebration  of  the  sacred  offices  are  rich  and  splendid.  Their  expression 
and  bearing  are  seldom,  however,  in  accordance  with  these  external  attributes. 
The  traveller  may  recall  Adolf  Erman’s  observations  on  the  subject  ( Travels 
in  Siberia),  and  the  Turkish  proverb  “  Much  hair,  little  brain.” 
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Since  the  Revolution  the  Greeks  of  the  kingdom  no  longer  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Curiously  enough,  however, 
all  Greeks  contest  with  acrimony  the  right  of  any  of  the  Slav  branches  of  the 
Church  to  equal  liberty.  In  the  case  of  Greece,  the  rupture  was  caused  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Patriarch,  who  succeeded  the  murdered  Gregory,  to  sanction 
the  Revolution.  When  the  independence  of  Greece  had  been  achieved,  a 
fruitless  negotiation  took  place  between  Capodistria  and  the  Patriarchate,  and 
by  an  official  paper,  dated  June  1828,  the  new  Greek  Government  declined  to 
treat  with  the  Patriarch  on  the  former  terms  of  submission.  In  July  1833  a 
National  Synod  was  held  at  Nauplia,  when  the  two  following  decisions  were 
approved  by  36  Greek  prelates  : 1 — 

1.  The  Church  of  Greece,  which  spiritually  owns  no  head  but  Jesus  Christ, 
is  dependent  on  no  external  authority,  and  preserves  unbroken  dogmatic  unity 
with  all  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches.  With  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  Church,  she  acknowledges  the  King  of  Greece  as  her  supreme  head,  as 
is  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  Holy  Canons. 

2.  A  permanent  Synod  shall  be  established,  consisting  entirely  of  Bishops 
selected  by  the  King.  This  is  to  be  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  after 
the  model  of  the  Russian  Church. 

The  Synod  of  Nauplia  further  resolved  on  eventually  reducing  the  Greek 
Sees  from  about  40  to  10,  co-extensive  with  the  Nonces,  or  chief  civil  divisions 
of  the  kingdom.  But  this  arrangement  gave  rise  to  great  discontent,  and  was 
never  carried  out.  The  Patriarch  refused  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  Church  ;  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  consecrate  new  Bishops 
without  his  sanction  ;  and  at  one  period  the  Greek  Hierarchy  seemed  likely  to 
die  out.  However,  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  with  the  Patriarch  in  the 
early  part  of  1850  ;  and  on  June  29  (July  11)  of  that  year,  he,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  issued  a  decree  styled  a  Synodal  Tome 
(Suz'oSt/cos  Tdfios),  whereby  the  Church  of  Greece  was  recognised  as  independ¬ 
ent  or  autocephalous  (avroKecpaXos). 

The  number  of  Bishops  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  30,  including  13 
Archbishops.  They  are  elected  by  the  Synod,  three  names  being  presented 
to  the  King,  from  amongst  which  his  Majesty  selects  one  on  occasion  of  each 
vacancy.  Like  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Greece  is  the  temporal 
head  of  the  Church  ;  the  affairs  of  which  are  conducted  by  the  Holy  Synod  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  which  sits  at  Athens,  and  is  composed  of  five  Bishops, 
generally  taken  in  order  of  seniority  in  consecration  (/card  ra  irpeafieia),  and 
assisted  by  a  Royal  Commissioner  and  a  Secretary.  By  a  law  passed  in  1852, 
the  Metropolitan  of  Attica  is  ex-officio  President  of  the  Synod. 

Monasteries. — There  is  only  one  monastic  order  in  the  Greek  Church,  viz. 
that  of  St.  Basil.  Greek  monasteries  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  1.  Ccenobia 
{Kocvofica — i.e.  where  all  live  in  common)  ;  2.  Idiorhythmic  (idioppvd/xa — i.e. 
where  every  one  lives  in  his  own  way).  In  the  Ccenobia  every  single  member 
is  clothed  and  lives  alike  ;  and  the  government  is  strictly  monarchical,  being 
administered  by  an  abbot  (Hyodpcevos). 

The  Idiorhythmic  convents  rather  resemble  a  republic,  or,  as  a  monk  of 
Mount  Athos  remarked  to  Sir  G.  Bowen,  “  constitutional  states,  like  England .” 
These  last  are  under  the  administration  of  wardens  (’EiriTpo-iroL),  two  or  three 
of  the  fathers  annually  elected,  like  the  officers  of  an  English  college,  and  who 
have  authority  only  over  the  finances  and  general  expenditure  of  the  society  ; 
bread  and  wine  being  issued  from  the  refectory  to  all  the  members,  who  add 
to  these  commons,  in  their  own  cells,  what  each  can  afford  to  buy. 

“  The  monks  on  entering  pay  a  certain  sum  in  consideration  of  which  they 
are  in  part  proprietors  of  the  establishment,  and  nothing  of  importance  can  be 

1  The  important  measure  of  liberating  Greece  from  the  control  of  the  see  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  owed  its  success  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  MM.  von  Maurer,  Tricoupi,  and  Schinas. 
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done  without  the  general  consent,  which  often  infers  a  general  quarrel  and  dis¬ 
turbance.  In  both  kinds  of  monasteries  almost  all  the  clothes -making,  carpentry, 
and  other  works  are  conducted  by  the  monks  themselves  :  one  hakes,  another 
makes  shoes,  another  distils  arrack.  They  have  usually  several  koct/jukol  1  or 
lay  brothers,  who  often  become  monks  ;  these  attend  to  the  cattle  and  to  out- 
of-door  affairs,  and  assist  the  monks  in  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water. 
Of  the  monks  there  are  several  divisions  with  respect  to  the  positions  they 
hold :  the  Archimandrites  or  Abbots  ;  Hegumenoi  or  superiors  of  smaller 
convents  ;  Iero  monachoi  and  Iero  diachonoi,  monks  in  holy  orders.  Of  the 
simple  monks  one  is  called  ascetic,  aaKyruios,  because  he  lives  apart  in  a 
crKTjTr],  or  cottage  ;  xo/x  777-77  s  from  Ko/xrj,  a  village  ;  avaxwprjris,  an  anchorite, 
from  avax<vpew,  to  retire  ;  and  lastly,  youaxos,'2  a  monk.” — Curzon. 

The  primitive  idea  of  monasticism  was  simply  retirement  from  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  devout  contemplation.  The  earnest  monks  renounced 
literature  altogether,  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  religious  exercises,  and 
to  that  contemplation  which  suits  so  well  the  climate  of  the  East,  and  the 
temperament  of  Orientals.  And  this  continues  to  be  at  least  the  nominal 
principle  with  the  order  of  St.  Basil. 

Monasteries  are  now  by  no  means  so  numerous  in  Greece  proper  as  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  the  Turkish  provinces.  In  1829,  under  the  government 
of  Capodistria,  above  300  of  the  smaller  convents  were  abolished  and  their 
revenues  secularised  ;  there  still  exist  in  the  kingdom  150  monasteries  (many 
of  them  closed)  with  a  total  of  1500  monks.  The  total  number  of  monasteries 
in  occupation  is  fixed  by  law  at  80,  besides  3  convents  for  nuns.  Greek  nuns 
differ  greatly  from  the  recluses  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  enjoy  a  much 
larger  degree  of  personal  liberty.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
Church,  owing  to  their  high  antiquity,  present  many  singular  and  interesting 
features.  The  traveller  should  make  a  point  of  trying  to  see  a  christening,  a 
marriage,  and  a  burial. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  Greek  Church,  the  traveller  may 
consult  the  following  works. — 

Rycatjt,  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church.  1678. 

Aymon,  Monumens  authentiques  de  la  Religion  des  Grecs.  The  Hague, 
1708. 

Waddington,  Condition  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Smith,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities. 

Motjravieff  (translated  by  Blackmore),  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia. 

Neale,  The  Holy  Eastern  Church. 

Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church. 

Curzon,  Monasteries  of  the  Levant. 

A  good  summary  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  Eastern 
Church  in  its  various  branches  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No. 
218)  for  April  1858. 

! 

P.  The  Greek  Kingdom  :  Its  Organisation,  Administrative  Divisions 
and  Government,  Finances,  Justice,  Religion,  Education,  Army 
and  Navy. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  Greek  State  as  at  present  constituted  : — 

The  King  governs  by  the  Constitution  of  the  17th  November  1864. 3 

_  The  Legislature  is  composed  of  the  King,  -with  his  Executive  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  a  Representative  Assembly  (B ovXrj). 

1  Literally,  worldlings.  2  Literally,  a  solitary. 

3  A  translation  of  the  Constitution  is  given  by  Finlay— “  Hist,  of  Greece,”  vol.  vii. 
Appendix.  (Clarendon  Press  edition.) 
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The  King  enjoys  by  the  Constitution  of  the  17th  of  November  1864  the 
usual  privileges  of  Constitutional  Sovereigns. 

No  hereditary  titles  are  acknowledged  by  the  State. 

The  Assembly  consists  of  the  representatives  (Boi/Xeurai)  of  the  various 
electoral  districts.  The  number  of  deputies  varies  in  proportion  to  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  administrative  and  electoral  districts  are  identical.  A  deputy 
is  returned  for  every  10,000  inhabitants,  irrespective  of  sex  and  age.  No 
person  is  eligible  for  a  deputy  who  is  under  30  years  of  age,  or  who  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  district  for  which  he  proposes  to  stand.  Officials  paid  by  the 
State  (officers  of  the  army  and  navy  excepted)  cannot  be  elected.  The  As¬ 
sembly  at  present  numbers  245  members,  including  the  deputies  for  the 
newly  annexed  districts.  For  administrative  and  electoral  purposes  Greece 
is  divided  into  13  Nomes  (No/zoi),  corresponding  to  the  French  Departments  ; 
each  of  these  is  under  a  Nomarch  (N o/xdpxrjs),  who  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
Prefet.  They  are  as  follows  : — 


Name. 

Chief  Town. 

Population 

1861. 

Population 

1871. 

Population 

1879. 

Northern  Greece — 
1.  Attica  and  Boeotia 

Athens 

116,024 

136,804 

185,364 

2.  Phocis  and  Phthi- 
otis 

Lamia  (Zeitun) 

102,291 

108,421 

128,440 

3.  iEtolia  and  Acar- 
nania  . 

Missolonghi 

109,392 

121,693 

138,444 

Peloponnesus — 

4.  Argolis  and  Cor¬ 
inth 

Nauplia 

112,910 

127,820 

136,081 

5.  Achaia  and  Ellis 

Patras 

138,249 

149,561 

181.632 

6.  Arcadia  . 

Tripolitza  . 

113,719 

131,740 

148,905 

7.  Messenia 

Kalamata  . 

117,181 

130,417 

155,760 

8.  Laconia  . 

Sparta 

96,546 

105,851 

121,116 

Islands — 

9.  Euboea  and  North 
Sporades  . 

Chalcis 

72,368 

82,541 

95,136 

10.  Cyclades 

Hermopolis 
(Syra)  .  . 

118,130 

107,870 

123,299 

132,020 

11.  Corfu 

Corfu 

96,940 

106,109 

12.  Zante 

Zante 

54,259 

44,557 

44,522 

13.  Cephalonia  . 

Argostoli  . 

73,571 

77,382 

80,543 

Soldiers  and  Seamen, 

,  including  Mercan 

1,332,510 
tile  Marine 

1,437,026 

20,168 

1,654,072 

25,703 

Total 

1,457,194 

1,679,775 

The  population  of  the  provinces  annexed  in  1881  is  estimated  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  electoral  census  at  293,846  souls,  which  makes  the  total  recorded 
population  of  the  kingdom  1,973, 621. 1 

The  13  Nomes  are  subdivided  into  59  Eparchies  {’E-irapxlcu),  and  these 

1  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  statement  does  not  represent  the  actual  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  Kingdom,  which  at  the  present  date  (1882)  must  probably  be  reckoned  at 
somewhat  over  2,033,000. 
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again  into  369  Demi  (At) poi),1 — divisions  which  correspond  respectively  to  the 
Cantons  and  Communes,  as  the  Eparchs  and  Demarchs  are  analogous  to  the 
Sous-Prefets  and  Maires  of  France. 

Public  Revenue. — Th.e  public  revenue  of  Greece  is  derived  from  the  tax  of 
one-eighth  on  the  produce  of  all  private  lands,  and  from  the  fourth,  or  25  %, 
on  the  produce  of  the  national  domains.  There  are  also  taxes  on  imports  and 
exports,  mines  and  minerals,  cattle,  salt,  etc. ,  as  well  as  stamp  duties.  The 
estimated  receipts  and  expenses  for  1873  nearly  balanced  each  other,  and 
amounted  each  to  over  £1,250,000.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  an  annual 
increase  in  both  revenue  and  expenditure,  but  by  no  means  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  Hence,  the  deficit  has  yearly  grown  larger,  and  since  1877  has 
increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  revenue.  In  1881  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  nearly  ten  times  the  estimated  total  of  the  annual  revenue.2  For 
particulars  see  Reports  of  H.M.’s  Secretaries  of  Legation,  or  the  abstracts 
in  the  “  Statesman’s  Year-Book  ”  and  “  Almanach  de  Gotha.” 

Justice. — The  civil  code  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  still  in  the  main  the 
Manual  of  the  Laws  (HpSxei-pov  rCou  Noyuw v),  an  abridgment  of  the  Basilica, 
written  in  1345,  by  the  Byzantine  Armenopoulos.  This  is  also  the 
manual  by  which  the  bishops  and  primates  of  the  Rayah  Greeks  adjust  the 
differences  of  their  co-religionists.  The  criminal,  commercial,  and  correctional 
codes  of  Greece  were  drawn  up  by  M.  von  Maurer,  one  of  the  Bavarian  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Regency,  and  are  founded  on  the  Code  Napoleon.  The  military  code  of 
Greece  is  likewise  adopted  from  that  of  France.  Besides  the  High  Court  of 
Appeal  and  Cassation  at  Athens,  dignified  with  the  title  of  areopagus,  there 
are  Courts  of  Assize  and  primary  jurisdiction  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  Nomes 
or  departments,  and  various  inferior  tribunals.  Trial  by  jury  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  most  cases ;  but  the  juries  are  said  to  be  generally  far  too  lenient 
from  fear  of  vengeance. 

The  legal  literature  of  modern  Greece  is  very  voluminous. 

The  Juges  de  Paix  3  (EiprjvodLKcu)  are  required  to  be  men  of  legal  education. 
As  is  the  case  in  most  foreign  countries,  prosecution  is  made  in  the  name  of 
'Government  (not  in  that  of  the  injured  individual),  on  the  report  of  the  Juge 
d' Instruction  EvaKpirps),  who  first  examines  the  witnesses  and  evidence, 
j  Judicial  oaths  are  administered  with  much  solemnity,  the  whole  assemblage 
standing  up  during  the  ceremony.  The  venality  of  the  Greek  courts  is  almost 
proverbial,  even  among  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  smallness  of  the  salaries 
paid  is  the  excuse  always  made  in  this  as  in  every  other  department  of  the  State. 

The  condition  of  most  of  the  prisons  is  deplorable,  and  urgently  demands 
amelioration.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  took  up  this 
question  with  his  usual  ability  and  energy,  and  even  procured  some  slight 
temporary  improvement.  But  things  have  fallen  back  into  their  old  wretched 
state,  and  there  seems  little  prospect  of  any  improvement. 

Religion. — Full  religious  toleration  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
1864.  The  native  population  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  Eastern  Church. 
According  to  an  imperfect  religious  census  taken  in  1870,  the  distribution  is 
as  follows : — 


Christians  of  the  Orthodox  Church  .  .  1,444,810 

Ditto  of  other  Denominations  .  .  12,585 

Jews  . 2,582 

Other  Non-Christians  ....  917 


1  The  administrative  divisions  of  the  new  provinces  are  not  yet  finally  settled. 

2  See  “Almanach  de  Gotha,”  1882.  In  March  1881  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
490,407,309  drachmae,  while  the  revenue  for  the  current  year  was  estimated  at  49,051,560 
drachmae. 

3  We  have  preferred  to  use  the  French  instead  of  the  English  term,  as  the  ElprjvodLuaL 
have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  either  in  social  position  or  otherwise  to  our  J.P.’s. 
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In  this  estimate  we  believe  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  under¬ 
estimated  ;  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Ionian  and  iEgean  Islands,  and  are 
mostly  descended  from  Genoese  and  Venetian  settlers. 

The  Greek  clergy  of  the  kingdom  are  independent  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (see  above,  Art.  0). 

Public  Instruction. — Prior  to  the  Revolution  all  such  schools  as  existed 
were  due  to  private  enterprise.  Among  these  was  a  school  at  Athens,  chiefly 
founded  through  the  liberality  of  English  travellers.  Both  then  and  long 
afterwards,  such  young  Greeks  as  desired  a  better  education  sought  it  abroad, 
generally  frequenting  for  that  object  the  Universities  of  Pisa  or  Padua.  The 
Provisional  Government  lost  no  time  in  establishing  schools,  and  early  in  the 
reign  of  King  Otho  an  edict  was  issued  for  the  establishment  of  elementary 
schools  in  every  deme,  or  commune,  throughout  Greece  ;  and  though  this  law', 
like  most  other  useful  measures,  has  never  been  fully  carried  into  effect,  yet 
instruction  is  very  widely  diffused.  The  liberality  of  the  various  Syllogi 
(sort  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  see  Index)  supplements  the  Government  grants 
where  they  are  insufficient.  So  great  is  the  desire  for  instruction  that  it  is 
a  common  thing  for  the  sons  of  peasants,  the  poorer  shopkeepers,  etc.,  to 
engage  themselves  at  Athens  as  servants,  on  condition  of  having  certain  hours 
free  for  their  University  course  !  1 

The  system  of  education  in  Greece  is  modelled  in  its  general  outlines  on 
that  of  Prussia.  The  schools  are  classified  by  a  regular  gradation  from  the 
infant  schools  up  to  the  University.  There  are  upwards  of  1100  hoys’  schools 
of  various  classes,  and  170  girls’  schools.  The  first  girls’  school  in  Greece  wras 
founded  in  1831  by  the  charitable  efforts  and  untiring  exertions  of  an 
American  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill,  and  his  wife.2 

Army. — The  army  is  recruited  by  conscription.  The  system,  as  at 
present  worked,  is  regulated  by  a  law  passed  in  1878,  and  came  into 
force  on  Xg-  Jan.  1880.  By  its  provisions  all  Greek  subjects  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  40  years  are  liable  to  military  service,  subject  to  the  usual 
exceptions  ;  substitution  is  abolished  ;  and  all  young  men  over  21  and  under 
25  years  of  age,  who  are  exempt  from  the  general  conscription,  are  required 
to  be  enrolled  in  a  species  of  National  Guard. 

The  army  consists  of  three  categories — (1)  the  Active  Army  ;  (2)  the 
Reserve  ;  (3)  the  Landw^ehr.  Service  is  for  19  years,  of  which  3  are  passed 
with  the  colours,  6  in  the  reserve,  and  10  in  the  Landwehr.  Besides  this  there 
is  the  Landsturm,  which  can  only  be  called  out  in  time  of  invasion,  and  which 
consists  of  boys  under  18  and  men  over  40  years  of  age.  Time-expired  men 
are  free  to  re-enlist. 

According  to  official  statements,  the  Peace  Establishment 3  of  Greece  is  as 
follows : — 


10  Battalions  of  Infantry 

Officers. 

212 

Men. 

2,643 

10  ,,  Light  Infantry 

220 

3,630 

1  Regiment  Cavalry 

29 

450 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  . 

58 

854 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers 

55 

727 

Gendarmerie . 

85 

2,065 

Sanitary  Department,  Artificers,  etc. 

1,090 

Total 

659 

11,459 

1  For  a  detailed  notice  of  all  Greek  schools,  Syllogi,  etc.,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  see 
“  L’Instruction  publique  chez  les  Grecs,  by  G.  Chassiotis.”  Paris,  1881. 

2  For  particulars,  see  Rte.  2. 

3  For  the  nominal  armed  strength  of  Greece  when  on  a  war  footing,  see  “  Almanach  de 
Gotha,”  1SS2,  p.  T92, 
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The  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  is  practically  vested  in  the  Minister  of 
War,  though  often  a  civilian.  The  War  Office  is  constituted  of  8  departments, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  General  Staff,  which  is  responsible  for  all 
questions  of  organisation,  commissariat,  transport,  and  quartering  of  troops, 
besides  being  expected  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  intelligence  branch. 
For  the  performance  of  these  multifarious  duties  there  are  only  3  officers 
and  2  clerks.  The  other  departments  do  not  call  for  special  notice. 

The  infantry  (the  light  regiments  excepted)  is  an  unpopular  branch  of 
the  service,  and  consists  of  the  dregs  of  the  conscription.  It  is  inferior  alike 
in  physique  and  character  to  the  other  arms.  The  light  infantry,  on  the 
contrary,  is  entirely  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  is  a  highly 
creditable  body.  They  wear  the  national  kilt  and  fez,  and  find  their  own 
equipment,  with  the  exception  of  arms. 

The  infantry  are  at  present  armed  indiscriminately  with  Minie,  Reming¬ 
ton,  Chassepot,  and  Mylonas  rifles  ;  besides  a  few  of  the  present  French  (Gras) 
pattern.  It  seems  to  be  intended  that  the  Gras  rifle  should  ultimately  super¬ 
sede  the  other  patterns  in  use  in  the  Greek  army. 

The  tactical  unit  is  the  battalion  of  4  companies. 

The  Cavalry  is  chiefly  officered  from  the  wealthier  classes,  and  many  of 
the  officers  have  studied  abroad.  It  is,  however,  a  very  inefficient  arm  of  the 
service.  An  observant  Prussian  military  critic,  one  disposed  in  general  to  take  a 
favourable  view  of  the  Greek  army,  writes  as  follows  : — “The  Greek  is  neither 
by  nature  nor  education  a  horseman.  Hence  the  love  of  his  steed  is  entirely 
wanting  ( vollstandig  fehlt),  and  one  sees  all  over  the  country  instances  of 
brutal  cruelty  to  animals,  against  which  there  is  no  law.  As  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  there  can  be  none  of  the  mutual  trust  and  attachment  which  exists 
in  other  armies  between  horse  and  rider.”  x 

The  arm  of  the  cavalry  is  the  Gras  carbine.  Some  Chassepbt  and  My¬ 
lonas  rifles  are,  however,  still  in  use,  but  about  to  be  withdrawn. 

Artillery. — This  is  the  branch  of  the  service  on  which  Government 
appears  do  have  bestowed  most  care.  According  to  the  German  writer  already 
quoted,  the  officers  are  thoroughly  well  up  in  the  technical  part  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  but- entirely  lack  the  sure  eye  and  ready  observation  which  can  alone 
make  a  good  officer.  Moreover,  the  horses  and  mules  are  quite  unbroken  to 
their  work.  Two -thirds  of  the  artillery  consist  of  mountain  batteries.  The 
nominal  strength  of  the  artillery  was  ordered  in  1880  to  be  brought  up  to 
16  batteries  ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Greece  could,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  have  manned  even  three-fourths  of  that  number.  The  Greek  field- 
artillery  (mountain  batteries  excepted)  consists  mainly  of  bronze  S.B.M.L. 
guns  of  the  French  1856  (La  Hitte)  pattern,  but  since  1880  a  few  batteries  of 
B.L.R.O.  (Krupp  system)  have  been  ordered.  The  Arsenal  is  at  Nauplia. 

Eoyal  Engineers. — This  is  a  smart,  serviceable  body  of  men,  but,  owing  to 
the  curious  disregard  shown  in  Greece  for  all  engineering  matters,  they  have 
received  scarcely  any  practical  instruction  in  pick  and  shovel  work. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  block-houses  on  the  N.  frontier,  and  some 
old  Turco- Venetian  forts  along  the  coast,  Greece  possesses  no  permanent 
defences  whatever. 

The  Gendarmerie  consists  of  picked  men  over  24  years  of  age,  who  must 
have  served  at  least  1  year  in  either  the  army  or  navy,  and  have  certificates 
of  good  conduct.  It  has  a  strength  of  85  officers,  273  non-commissioned 
officers,  1792  men,  and  133  horses. 

The  small  body  of  mounted  gendarmes  find  their  own  horses,  but  are 
supplied  with  fodder  by  Government. 

The  Medical  Service  is  under  an  Army  Sanitary  Commission.  The  largest 

l  “  Militar  Wochenblatt,”  3  Hft.  Berlin,  1881.  We  are  indebted  to  the  same  excellent 
article  for  most  (though  not  all)  of  the  particulars  given  in  this  notice. 

[Greece.  ]  g 
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military  hospital  in  Greece  is  that  at  Corfu  (1000  beds),  erected  during  the  • 
British  Protectorate.  The  Medical  Service  and  method  of  training  the  Army 
Hospital  Corps  appear  to  be  in  general  very  efficient.  Nearly  all  the 
medicines  required  are  now  prepared  at  Athens,  where  the  laboratory  of  the 
Central  Military  Pharmacy  will  repay  a  visit  to  those  interested  in  such 
matters. 

The  Military  Academy ,  originally  established  at  iEgina,  is  now  at  the 
Piraeus.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Lieut-Colonel,  assisted  by  9  other 
officers,  22  masters,  and  9  ushers,  with  a  chaplain.  The  cadets  are  only  40 
in  number,  and  join  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  years.  The  course  of 
instruction  lasts  7  years,  of  which!  only  the  last  2  are  devoted  to  military 
subjects.  The  course  of  instruction  is  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  in¬ 
efficient  character  as  far  as  military  matters  are  concerned.  The  reason  may 
be]sought  in  the  anomalous  character  of  the  Academy,  which,  in  addition  to 
its  legitimate  students,  increases  its  funds  by  receiving  no  less  than  80 
civilian  students,  for  whose  benefit,  as  it  would  appear,  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  diverted  from  the  object  for  which  the  institution  was  founded. 

The  Greek  Navy  consists,  according  to  the  latest  (1881)  returns,  of  the 


- o - - 

2  Iron-clad  Corvettes  . 

Tonnage. 

2480 

Horse-power. 

700 

Guns. 

8 

Complem 

410 

2  Steam  Corvettes 

3200 

5100 

12 

424 

6  Gunboats 

1594 

270 

9 

296 

1  Steam  Transport 

700 

360 

3 

86 

1  Royal  Yacht 

480 

300 

— 

95 

Sailing  Vessels : — 

1  Corvette  . 

608 

— 

22 

96 

1  Cutter 

150 

— 

10 

15 

1  Brig  (very  old)  . 

350 

— 

4 

58 

9562 

6730 

68 

1480 

Besides  the  above  there  are  2  torpedo  boats  (Whitehead  system)  and  10  mis¬ 
cellaneous  small  craft  for  harbour  and  revenue  service.  On  the  stocks  are: 
2  gunboats,  6  large  torpedo  boats,  30  small  ditto,  and  2  launches  for  torpedo 
service.  In  1877  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  by  the  late  Adm.  Nicodemo  to 
furnish  Greece  with  an  adequate  navy  by  national  subscription.  A  consider¬ 
able  sum  was  collected,  considering  the  limited  means  of  the  contributors, 
but  not  sufficient  to  produce  any  result. 

There  is  no  real  provision  whatever  for  affording  a  naval  education  in 
Greece  ;  the  course  already  described  at  the  Military  Academy  is  made  to  do 
duty  for  both  naval  and  military  cadets  impartially  !  Greek  naval  officers 
are  mostly  capable  men,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  their  profession  ;  but  for 
this  highly  commendable  efficiency  they  are  entirely  indebted  to  natural 
ability  and  foreign  training.  In  a  country  so  obviously  marked  out,  alike  by 
its  natural  configuration  and  its  past  history,  for  a  Naval  Power,  such  neglect 
and  indifference  for  the  subject  of  naval  instruction  is  little  short  of 
astounding. 

Q.  Mercantile  Marine— Commerce — Manufactures  and  Agriculture. 

It  was  in  the  development  of  their  mercantile  marine  and  commerce  that 
the  progress  made  by  the  Greek  people  after  their  emancipation  was  most  con¬ 
spicuous. 

i  The  following  statement  represents  the  entire  available  naval  strength  of  Greece  when 
raised  to  a  war  footing.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  united  crews  of  these  vessels 
only  amount  to  893  men  (see  Returns  for  1880). 
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As  soon  as  the  power  of  the  two  great  Italian  republics  began  to  decline  in 
the  Levant,  the  Greeks  began  gradually  to  slip  into  the  vacant  place,  in  some 
of  the  humbler  branches  of  the  local  trade.  They  could  not,  however,  trade 
to  any  extent  in  their  own  name  because  of  the  treaty  regulations  of  the 
Porte.  While  an  import  duty  of  only  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  levied  by 
the  Porte  on  the  goods  of  Frankish  merchants,  Ottoman  subjects  were 
required  to  pay  a  tax  of  5  per  cent.  At  the  date  of  which  we  speak  the 
French  Levantine  trade  was  developing  in  importance  under  the  fostering 
hand  of  Colbert,  and  the  English  Levant  trade  (skilfully  promoted  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth)  was  in  its  prime.  Those  were  the  palmy  days 
of  the  old  Levant  or  Turkey  Company  (incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1606),  of 
which  the  extensive  Government  buildings  at  Smyrna  and  other  places  still 
attest  the  importance.  The  Levant  Company  in  course  of  time  found  its 
operations  shackled  by  the  old  Jacobsean  regulations  intended  for  its  pro¬ 
tection  ;  the  great  war  gave  another  blow,  and  long  before  its  charter  expired 
it  was  itself  in  a  decline.  Up  to  this  period  the  Greeks  had  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Caravan 1  trade,  but  the  commercial  treaties  made  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  in  1779  and  1783,  by  authorising  the  orthodox  subjects  of  the 
Porte  to  hoist  the  Russian  flag,  enabledjthem  to  extend  their  operations. 
During  the  long  wars  that  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  Ottoman  flag  long  continued  that  of  the  only  neutral  power  in  Europe, 
and  thus  proved  a  better  protection  than  even  the  Russian.  During  this 
period  “  Greek  merchants  visited  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  closed  against 
every  flag  but  that  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  profits  of  their  commerce  were 
immense.  The  manufacturers  of  Adrianople,  and  of  the  mountain  village  of 
Ambelakia  on  Mt.  Ossa,  sent  cotton  fabrics  dyed  with  the  rich  colour  called 
Turkey  red,  even  to  England.2  The  Greeks  of  the  Island  of  Psara,  and  the 
town  of  Galaxidi  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  the  Albanians  of  the  islands  of 
Hydra  and  Spetzia,  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  in  their  own  ships. 
Many  of  the  sailors  were  part  proprietors  both  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  and 
united  the  occupations  of  capitalists  and  sailors.  All  shared  in  the  profits  of 
the  voyage.  Examples  of  penniless  adventurers  becoming  richer  than  Pashas 
were  daily  witnessed.”  3 

No  part  of  the  Greek  community  took  a  more  distinguished  part  in  the  war 
of  liberation  than  the  mercantile  marine.  In  1820  a  few  Greek  firms  were 
established  on  a  small  scale  in  England.4  “Their  operations,  though  at  first 
limited,  were  highly  successful,  and  received  rapid  development.  Other  Greek 
establishments  were  formed,  and  gradually  the  whole  of  the  trade  passed  away 
from  the  British  houses  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  realised  rapid,  and 
in  many  instances  colossal,  fortunes.  The  number  of  Greek  firms  engaged  in 
this  trade,  and  established  in  England,  increased  from  5  in  1822  to  about  200 
in  1852.  The  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  districts,  whose  trade  is 
conducted — I  might  almost  say  monopolised — by  the  Greeks,  amounted  in 
1822  to  a  mere  trifle,  whereas  they  have  now  attained  a  magnitude  which, 
in  the  scale  of  our  dealings  with  foreign  nations,  gives  that  trade  the  third  or 
fourth  rank.  Branch  houses  are  daily  being  founded  by  the  Greeks  in 
distant  countries — in  North  and  South  America,  in  India,  Russia,  etc., — in 

1  Caravan  trade  was  the  term  applied  to  the  coasting  traffic  carried  on  by  small  vessels 
which  went  from  port  to  port  without  attempting  long  sea-voyages.  They  sometimes 
sailed  in  a  squadron  with  an  armed  convoy  against  pirates,  whence  the  name. 

'  2  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Manchester  cotton-spinners  imported  their  raw  material 
from  the  Greek  provinces  of  Turkey.  See  “  The  Merchant’s  Map  of  Commerce,”  by  Lewis 
Roberts.  London,  1638. 

3  Finlay,  “History  of  Greece,”  vol.  v.  p.  281.  For  the  state  of  the  Levant  trade  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  see  the  excellent  “  Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Grace,”  by  Felix 
Beaujour  (Consul  at  Salonica).  Paris,  1800. 

4  A  few  small  Greek  traders  were  established  in  London  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 
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order  to  utilise  their  redundant  capital.  It  is  only  since  1846  that  the 
English  Corn-trade  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greeks.  As  long  as 
the  extreme  fluctuations  in  prices  incidental  to  the  sliding  scale  alternately 
enriched  and  ruined  foreign  importers,  the  Greeks  were  too  prudent  to  engage 
in  so  dangerous  a  trade  ;  but  when  operations  in  foreign  corn  were  freed  by 
Sir  R.  Peel  from  fiscal  influences,  the  Greeks  embarked  with  their  usual 
energy  into  the  trade.  With  exceptions  too  insignificant  to  notice,  all  the 
grain  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Mediterranean  passes 
through  their  hands.” — Mongredien. 

This  was  written  about  1852,  since  which  period  the  Levant  trade  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  again  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  into  those  of 
foreigners. 

The  principal  imports  of  Greece  are  : — Timber,  for  building  ;  iron,  wrought 
and  unwrought ;  cotton,  wool  and  silk  manufactures  ;  cotton  yarn,  grain, 
live  stock,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  salted  goods,  raw  hides ;  munitions  of  war, 
sulphur  and  tobacco. 

The  principal  exports  are :  —  Olive  oil,  currants,  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
emery,  mineral  ores,  valonia,  silk  in  cocoons,  tobacco,  cotton,  wine, 
sponges,  soap,  and  wax.  For  particulars,  see  the  annual  Reports  of  her 
Majesty’s  Consuls,  the  excellent  Reports  issued  by  the  Austrian  Handels 
Ministerium,  and  Muller’s  “Commerce  du  Globe,”  Part  (Zone)  Y.  (published 
by  Guillaumin,  Paris. ) 1 

The  manufactures  of  Greece  are  almost  entirely  limited  to  home  consump¬ 
tion.  They  include  wine,  oil,  glass,  soap,  paper,  tobacco,  wrought  iron,  dyes, 
silk,  wool,  and  cotton  stuffs. 

Agriculture. — This  has  unfortunately  made  scarcely  any  progress  in  the 
last  half  century.  The  fault  lies  mainly  with  the  landed  proprietors,  but  also 
largely  with  the  inherent  badness  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relations 
between  the  agriculturist  and  the  excise.  Johnson’s  famous  definition  (“a 
hateful  tax,”  etc.)  might  with  great  propriety  be  applied  to  the  tithe  in  kind 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  levied.  On  this  subject  the  traveller  should 
carefully  read  Finlay’s  excellent  observations.  Another  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stance  is  that  the  majority  of  the  few  large  landed  proprietors  in  Greece 
are  mere  town  speculators  who  have  no  tie  to  the  soil,  and  have  merely  pur¬ 
chased  it  (often  at  a  nominal  price),  to  bleed’out  the  last  drop  of  profit  and  then 
re-sell.  Thus  Greece  is  almost  further  at  the  present  day  from  possessing  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  a  resident  country  gentry  than  it  was  under  the 
Turkish  rule,  when  the  country  agas ,  with  a  few  of  the  non -commercial 
Christian  proprietors,  may  be  said  to  have  represented  this  class.  What  is 
needed  is  some  such  sweeping  reform  as  Count  Cavour  carried  out  in  Sardinia 
in  1854.  But  the  case  of  Greece  is  even  more  complex,  and  every  change  or 
reform  too  often,  unfortunately,  only  opens  the  door  to  fresh  extortion  and 
jobbery. 

All  efforts  at  improving  the  general  agriculture  of  Greece  have  hitherto 
failed;  thus  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  agricultural  colony  at  Cephalonia  (“my 
best  work,”  as  he  called  it),  the  large  English  agricultural  school  at  Corfu, 
Capodistria’s  small  agricultural  school  at  Tiryns,  and  Queen  Amelie’s  agri¬ 
cultural  colony  near  Athens,  have  all  proved  equally  unsuccessful. 

The  total  surface  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  (exclusive  of  the  new  provinces)  is 
said  to  cover  about  12,700,000  acres,  nearly  five-sixths  of  which  belonged  re¬ 
cently  either  to  the  Church,  or  the  State  (which  in  most  places  succeeded  to 
the  property  of  the  expelled  Turks) ;  but  portions  of  the  national  domains 
are  every  year  being  alienated,  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  revenue.  Only  a 

i  A  useful  “  Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Grece,”  for  the  year  1875,  was  issued  in  Greek 
and  French  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  apparently  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series 
of  annual  returns,  but  no  more  such  have  appeared. 
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small  part  of  the  whole  is  as  yet  under  cultivation.  The  holders  of  govern¬ 
ment  land  usually  rent  it  as  high  as  20  or  25  per  cent  on-  its  value  ;  the 
common  mode  of  farming  is  On  the  metayer  system.  Corn  is  extensively 
grown  in  the  plains,  and  rice,  cotton,  etc.,  in  some  localities.  The  demand 
for  the  currant-grape  in  England,  since  Tudor  times  at  least,  has  brought 
it  into  extensive  culture  all  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
from  Corinth  to  Patras,  as  well  as  in  part  of  iEtolia.  The  hills  of  Greece  are 
admirably  adapted  for  vineyards  ;  the  best  wines  are  those  made  in  the 
islands.  “  Most  of  the  Greek  wines,  if  treated  with  the  same  attention  as  in 
Europe,  are  in  themselves  good,  though  much  more  fiery  than  the  produce 
of  France  or  Germany.  Rhenish  and  Burgundy  vinestocks  have,  when  trans¬ 
planted  to  Greece,  for  2  or  3  years  retained  their  native  grape-taste,  hut  have 
then  passed  into  the  hot  Greek  wine.  In  the  Peloponnesus  for  the  most 
part — the  islands  are  exceptions — resin  is  added.  This  is  supposed  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  wine  from  turning  sour  ;  hut  it  is  observable  that  in  Zante,  so  rich 
in  grapes  and  wines,  and  also  with  the  muscats  of  Santorin,  Tenos,  and  Cyprus, 
it  is  not  employed.  The  Greeks,  especially  those  of  the  Peloponnesus  and 
Attica,  like  it  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  prevail  on  them  to  take  wine 
without  it.  They  regard  pure  wine  as  others  do  lemonade,  as  poor  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  creating  weakness.  The  best  wine  without  resin  they  look 
on  as  no  better  than  water  ;  and  should  it  afterwards  make  impression,  they 
express  surprise  at  its  hidden  power — Kpxnrrd.  Strangers,  too — at  least 
Germans — acquire  this  taste,  and  in  a  short  time  cannot  drink  wine  without 
the  admixture,  though  at  first  its  astringent  qualities  parch  the  palate  and 
throat,  and  cause  intolerable  thirst.  Burnt  gypsum  is  also  very  frequently 
used,  as  a  disguise  for  the  thinnest  wines, — those  which  Dodwell  said  were 
worse  than  the  smallest  small  beer  of  England.  Gypsum  is  likewise  often 
added  when  the  wine  is  getting  sour,  and,  uniting  then  with  the  acidity,  makes 
it  of  a  sweeter  flavour  than  at  first.  It  gives  headaches,  however,  quite  as 
much  as  resin,  and  produces  an  exciting  and  stupefying  effect.  When  wine 
becomes  scarce,  this  mixture  is  constantly  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  rousing 
labourers  and  others  engaged  in  outdoor  work  to  exertion  at  a  smaller  cost. 
I  have  been  assured  by  employers  that  it  has  this  effect  for  a  limited  period, 
but  is  followed  by  a  stupefaction  which  lasts  sometimes  for  a  day  or  two. 
Labourers  like  it,  as  they  do  dram-drinking  in  other  countries.  They  miss 
the  gypsum  in  ordinary  wine  :  dev  &x€L  n-erpa,  ‘  it  has  no  stone,  no  sting  in  it  ’  ; 
ovk  ?x€L  odour  as,  1  it  has  no  teeth,’  would  have  been  said  by  an  ancient.” — 
Sir  Thomas  Wyse. 

The  olive-oil  of  Greece  would  be  excellent,  if  well  prepared ;  but,  under 
present  circumstances,  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Southern  Italy,  and  seldom 
suitable  for  table  use  ;  other  products  are  valonia,  flax,  tobacco,  silk,  wax, 
honey,  etc.  Owing  to  the  long-continued  insecurity  that  formerly  existed 
in  Greece,  and  to  the  oppressions  practised  on  the  peasantry,  agriculture 
and  agricultural  implements  are  in  a  very  backward  condition.  The  greater 
part,  however,  of  the  surface  of  Greece  being  very  rugged,  it  is  rather  a 
pastoral  than  an  agricultural  country  ;  the  raising  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen 
is  carried  out  on  a  considerable  scale. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory  ;  and  their 
cottages,  though  rude,  have  a  greater  appearance  of  comfort  and  prosperity 
than  is  generally  found  among  the  same  class  in  Italy  (Piedmont  and  Lom¬ 
bardy  excepted). 

The  food  of  the  labouring  classes  consists  chiefly  of  bread,  cheese,  and 
vegetables,  with  an  occasional  roast  lamb  on  a  festa.  On  such  occasions 
they  imbibe  raki  (arrack)  like  sandbanks,  but  seem  none  the  worse  for  it. 
Drunkenness  is  very  rare.  The  passion  of  all  Orientals  for  pure  water  is  a 
marked  characteristic  all  over  Greece  and  Turkey.  On  a  journey,  to  quote 
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M.  Boue,  ‘  ‘  II  y  a  meme  des  gens  du  pays  qui  ont  l’air  de  se  faire  un  cas  de 
conscience  de  ne  pas  gouter  l’eau  de  chaque  fontaine.” 

Abject  poverty  is  extremely  rare,  and  a  progressive  improvement  in  tbe 
condition  of  the  peasantry  appears  to  be  taking  place,  especially  in  the  islands. 
Competent  observers  agree  in  thinking  that  the  Greek  labourer  is  generally 
industrious,  attached  to  his  family,  anxious  for  the  education  of  his  children, 
and  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  intelligence  to  the  peasantry  of  many  of  the 
more  civilised  states  of  Europe.  Indeed,  the  Greek  peasantry  are  the  salt  of 
the  nation. 

Every  family  in  the  country  generally  supplies  all  its  daily  requirements 
in  food,  furniture,  and  clothing,  by  domestic  manufacture. 


R.  Weights,  Measures,  and  Currency. 

The  weights  and  measures  used  in  Greece  continue  to  be  those  of  Turkey, 
which  are  partly  derived  from  the  old  Venetian  traders.  Many  of  these 
measures  are  susceptible  of  variation  in  different  provinces  of  Turkey. 


GREECE. 

Weights. 

The  dram 

.  =  TV  oz.  ay 

The  oka  (400  drams) . 

=  43*3  oz. 

The  kiloz 

.  =  22  okes. 

The  cantar  or  quintal 

=  44  okes. 

(roughly  2f  lbs.) 


Measures  of  Capacity. 

Liquids  are  sold  by  weight  as  above.  Corn  measure  is  the  same  as  in 
Turkey,  which  see. 

Lineal  Measure. 

Th e  punta  .  .  .  =  If  in. 

The  ru'p'pa  .  .  .  =  3g  in. 

Th q  pik  .  .  .  .  =  26  in. 

The  stadium  (modern)  .  .  =  10934  yds*  (8  stadia  =  5  miles  English.) 

The  strema  (of  land)  .  .  =  nearly  4  of  an  acre. 

Distances  are  always  measured  by  the  hour ,  which  is  usually  equivalent 
to  one  league,  or  three  British  statute  miles.  The  stadium  (or  kilometre)  is 
only  used  on  milestones,  or  in  business  transactions,  official  reports,  etc. 

The  pik,  used  in  Greece  and  Crete,  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  usual 
Turkish  measure  of  that  name  ;  in  Crete  it  is  usually  only  24  inches.1 


Currency. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  State,  one  of  the  first  measures  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  Capodistria  was  the  establishment  of  a  national 
currency.  In  September  1833  a  decree  was  promulgated  by  the  Regency ‘pro¬ 
hibiting  the  future  circulation  of  Turkish  money.  A  new  coinage  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  was  issued,  and  all  accounts  were  ordered  thenceforward  to  be  kept 
in  drachmae  and  lepta.  Previous  to  that  period  the  coin  of  all  countries  was 
in  circulation,  valued  at  so  many  piastres.  It  was  decided  in  1867,  in  accord - 

1  It  should  be  observed  that  the  name  royal  pik  ((3a.ci\u<bs  irrjxvs)  is  officially  assigned 
to  the  French  metre  ;  as,  however,  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  same 
as  the  French,  and  (although  introduced  so  long  ago  as  1836)  is  never  used  in  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  transactions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  it  further.  The  accounts  of  the  currant  trade 
are  still  generally  kept  in  Venetian  pounds  ;  everything  else  in  okes. 
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ance  with  treaty  stipulations,  that  the  French  metrical  system  should  he 
introduced  into  Greece  from  the  January  1872.  This  was  done,  hut  owing 
to  a  technical  error  made  by  the  Government  in  the  issue  of  the  new  coinage, 
the  new  decari  which  should  have  been  accepted  as  decimals  of  the  new 
drachma  (or  franc),  only  passed  current  as  decimals  of  the  drachma.  Owing 
to  this  and  other  circumstances,  all  the  accounts  in  the  Government  offices 
have  continued  to  he  kept  in  drachmae  ;  and  the  XV  January  1883  is  now 
fixed  as  the  date  for  the  effectual  introduction  of  the  decimal  system.  Until 
1877  German,  Russian,  and  Spanish  coins  were  in  common  use,  but  since 
that  date  the  use  of  any  foreign  silver  currency,  except  that  of  the  countries 
forming  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  is  prohibited.  There  is  a  small  premium 
on  Greek  silver,  but  the  franc ,  lira ,  or  leu  are  only  rated  at  dr.  1  TO.  A 
mixed  coinage  of  all  European  nations  is  still  current  at  Syra,  which  is  a  free 
port ;  elsewhere  in  Greece,  foreign  money  (gold  excepted)  can  only  be  ex¬ 
changed  at  a  loss.  English  sovereigns  are  accepted  everywhere,  and  are  always 
at  a  premium.  The  following  are  the  foreign  coins  most  usually  met  with  at 
Syra  with  their  value  in  Greek  money : — The  Spanish  colonnato  is  worth  6 
drachmae;  the  Sicilian  dollar  (piastra),  5  drachmae,  70lepta;  the  Austrian 
or  German  dollar  of  2  florins  passes  in  Greece  for  5  drachmae,  78  lepta  ; 1  the 
Austrian  zwanziger  for  95  lepta. 

The  word  rdWrjpa  [i.e.  from  Thaler)  is  used  in  Greece  for  all  coins  of  the 
value  of  from  5  to  6  drachmae.  Travellers,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  mis¬ 
understanding  and  disputes,  should  always  make  their  bargains  in  drachmae. 
A  dollar  in  a  bargain  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  a  colonnato,  or  Spanish 
dollar  of  6  drachmae,  equivalent  to  4s.  4d.  The  dollar  of  the  S.  American 
republics  passes  also  for  6  drachmae.  The  Austrian  zecchino  is  reckoned  at  a 
few  lepta  over  13  drachmae.  The  Austrian  gold  8  florin  piece,  and  French 
gold  napoleons,  louis  Tor,  or  marengos,  at  22  drachmae,  50  lepta.  The 
Turkish  lira  is  rated  at  25  drachmae,  42  lepta.  The  German  20  mark  piece 
and  English  sovereign  are  valued  at  28  drachmae,  12  lepta,  and  all  bargains 
made  in  pounds  sterling  are  calculated  at  this  rate,  though  the  exchange  for 
bills  varies.  Gold  coins  always  command  an  agio  on  the  above  tariff  values. 

Greek  Currency  prior  to  1872. 

Copper  Coins. 

lepton,  the  100th  part  of  a  drachma. 

5  lepta  .  .  .  .  = 

10  lepta  .  .  .  .  = 

Silver  Coins. 

1  drachma  .  .  .  = 

\  drachma  .  .  .  = 

\  drachma  .  .  .  = 

Greek  dollar,  5  drachmae  .  = 

Gold  Coins. 

4  dollar  piece,  20  drachmae  .  = 

Paper  Currency. 

The  paper  currency  in  drachmae  has  all  been  called  in,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  allude  to  it  here,  as  stray  notes  of  this  withdrawn  currency  are  occasionally 

i  Besides  the  old  Maria  Theresa  dollars,  the  traveller  will  frequently  meet  with  new 
dollars  of  the  same  empress,  looking  as  if  fresh  from  the  mint.  These  coins  are  of  some 
historic  interest,  as  they  were  struck  at  Vienna  in  1867,  on  purpose  for  the  Abyssinian 
Expedition  ;  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  being  the  only  coin  then  current  in  Abyssinia. 


nearly  -|d. 
nearly  Id. 


8*d. 

4|d. 

2*d. 

3s.  6|-d. 


14s.  2d. 
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paid  to  the  unwary  traveller.  The  old  notes  may  he  at  once  recognised  from 
having  no  legend  on  the  back ;  the  notes  at  present  current  have  their  value 
inscribed  in  French  on  the  back  of  each.  Travellers  should  only  accept  notes 
for  100  frs.  and  upwards  direct  from  the  Bank,  as  forgeries  are  not  uncommon. 

Greek  Currency  posterior  to  1872. 

Copper  Coins. 

Same  present  values  as  before.  From  the  Jan.  1883  it  is,  however, 
intended  to  make  the  acceptance  of  the  decari  as  decimals  of  the  franc  or 
new  drachma  (which  is  their  real  value)  obligatory.  Some  time  is  likely  to 
pass,  however,  before  such  an  arrangement  can  he  made  to  take  practical 
effect. 

Silver  Coins. 


20  lepta  .  .  '  .  =  2d. 

50  lepta  .  .  .  .  .  £=  4fd. 

1  new  drachma  {franc)  .  .  .  =  9§d. 

5  new  drachmae  .  .  .  .  =  4s. 

Gold  Coins. 

5  new  drachmae  .  .  .  .  =  4s. 

10  „  .  .  8s. 

20  ,,  .  .  16s. 


Paper  Currency. 

Notes  of  the  Bank  of  Greece,  and,  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  of  the  Ionian 
Bank,  have  entirely  taken  the  place  of  Greek  gold,  which  is  very  rarely  met 
with.  The  note  of  ten  francs  cut  in  halves  constitutes  two  notes  for  five 
francs.  The  paper  currency  when  first  issued  had  the  same  value  as  silver, 
but  the  latter  has  since  acquired  a  slight  premium  (about  3  per  cent).  All 
payments  are  made  in  payer  except  those  to  foreign  steam  companies.1  Any 
attempt  to  claim  gold  should  be  at  once  resisted.  The  denominations  of  the 
paper  currency  are  as  follows  : — 

10  new  drachmae  or  francs  —  11 '20  drachmae. 

25  ,,  „  ,,  =  28 

100  „  „  ,,  =  112 

500  ,,  „  ,,  =  560 


TURKEY. 


Weights. 

The  Turkish  oke  is  slightly  heavier  than  the  weight  of  the  same  name  used 
in  Greece. 

4  grains  make  1  seed. 

16  seeds  ,,  1  dram. 

400  drams  ,,  1  oke  (  =  lbs  2 '832  avoirdupois). 

6  okes  ,,  1  patman. 

44  okes  ,,  1  kintal  or  cantar. 

176  okes  ,,  1  cheki. 


i  It  is  convenient  to  remember  that  all  payments  to  the  Austrian  Lloyd  are  reckoned 
in  gold  florins ;  and  that  8  such  florins  are  equal  to  the  Napoleon;  9,  to  the  Turkish  Lira; 
and  10,  to  the  English  Sovereign.  All  the  other  foreign  steam  companies  make  their  charges 
in  francs. 
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Measure  of  Capacity. 


Liquids  are  sold  by  weight. 


Oke  (of  wine) 
Alma 

A  Ima  (of  oil) 
Kiloz  (corn) 


1*283  kilog.  = 
5*236  litres  = 
10*260  kilog.  = 
35*560  litres  = 


2*829  lbs.  ay. 
1*152  gall. 
22*630  lbs.  av. 
0*979  bush. 


The  Constantinople  kiloz  or  kile  closely  corresponds  to  the  English  bushel, 
but,  as  the  following  examples  will  show,  the  measure  in  question  varies 
greatly  in  different  provinces. 


8  kooti  make  1  kile  of 

ISA  „  „  1  „ 

m  „  >i  i  „ 

39tV  >>  a  1  >> 

m  „  „  i  » 


Constantinople. 

Smyrna. 

Cyprus. 

Crete. 

Salonica. 


Weights. 


1  oke  .  .  =  1*227  kil.  =  2*705  lbs.  av. 

1  cantar  =  36  okes  =  45*500  ,,  =  99.100  ,, 


Lineal  Measure. 

\Pik  ( drah ),  for  silk  and  cloth  —  0*685  metre  =  27*000  inches. 

Pik-kendasi,  for  cottons  =  0*652  ,,  =  25*672  ,, 

Pik-halebi,  land  measure  =  2*708  ,,  =  27*900  ,, 

Parasang ,  ,,  ,,  =  5*001  kilom.  =  3*107  miles. 

Berri  .  ...  =  1*667  ,,  =  1*035  mile. 

Currency. 

During  the  last  100  years  there  have  been  great  changes  in  the  value  of 
Turkish  money  ;  a  new  system  was  adopted  in  1845,  as  below. 

The  current  value  of  all  gold  and  silver  coins  usually  ranges  rather  higher 
than  the  standard  amounts  quoted  in  subjoined  table. 

The  (silvered)  copper  coins  have  been  so  greatly  depreciated  since  the  war 
of  1878,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  their  value,  which  varies  from  day  to  day. 

Travellers  should  never  accept  Turkish  paper  money  (caimij. 

The  piastre  is  known  by  the  Venetian  name  of  grossa  in  most  parts  of  the 
Levant. 

Turkish  gold  passes  current  in  Greece  ;  Turkish  silver  only  at  Syra.  The 
most  convenient  coins  to  carry  are  English  sovereigns,  with  silver  mejidies 
(20  piastre  pieces),  and  5  piastre  pieces.  A  large  provision  of  metallique,  as 
the  debased  silvered  copper  coinage  is  generally  called,  should  be  carried  in  a 
stout  linen  or  canvas  bag. 

Gold  Coins. 


fr.  c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

500  piastres 

=  5  Turk.  L. 

=  113*50 

=  4 

10 

0 

250  ,, 

=  24  „ 

=  56*75 

=  2 

5 

0 

100  ,, 

=  1  ,, 

=  22*50 

=  0 

18 

0 

50  „ 

_  i 

2  J } 

=  11*25 

=  0 

9 

0 

25  „ 

_  1 
—  4  }} 

=  5*60 

=  0 

4 

6 
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Silver  Coins. 

20  piastres  —  4'50  fr.  =  3s.  7§d . 

10  and  5  piastres  in  proportion. 

Copper  Coins. 

5  paras  —  2'5  fr.  =  2|d. 

The  piastre  contains  40  paras.  For  important  sums  purses  are  used, 

The  purse  of  silver  =  500  piastres. 

The  purse  of  gold  =  30,000  ,, 


S. — Skeleton  Tours. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  majority  of  inland  excursions  must  be 
made  on  horseback  ;  the  few  carriage- roads  at  present  open  are  all  indicated  on 
the  map  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook.  A  regular  mail  service  has  been 
established  on  a  few  of  these  roads  only.  There  are  no  proper  coaches,  and 
the  vehicle  employed  is  usually  a  disabled  old  fiacre,  or,  when  passengers  are 
numerous,  an  omnibus.  There  is  steam- communication  between  the  Piraeus 
and  the  principal  islands  of  the  iEgean.  Several  of  those  described  in  this 
Handbook  can,  however,  only  be  reached  by  caique  from  a  neighbouring  island. 
The  regular  steam  service  is  performed  by  two  Greek,  companies,  viz. — the 
National  and  the  Yalussi  or  Pan- Hellenic.  These  vessels  are  mostly  of 
English  or  Italian  construction,  and,  when  not  too  crowded,  are  fairly  clean 
and  comfortable.  At  the  seasons  of  pilgrimage  ( e.g .  to  Tenos,  see  Sect.  IY.) 
they  should  be  if  possible  avoided.  One  or  two  other  Greek  companies  also 
despatch  coasting  steamers  to  Yolo  and  Missolonghi  at  irregular  intervals,  but 
the  accommodation  on  these  is  very  bad.  As  already  observed,  the  traveller 
should  make  Athens  his  headquarters  for  Continental  Greece  and  Peloponnesus  ; 
and  Syra  for  the  Archipelago.  Joannina  is  the  best  point  of  departure  for 
excursions  in  Southern  Albania  and  Thessaly  ;  Scutari  (Scodra)  for  those  in 
Northern  Albania.  Southern  Macedonia,  Mount  Athos,  and  the  islands  of 
Thasos,  Imbros,  etc.,  should  be  visited  from  Salonica ;  while  Northern 
Macedonia  may  be  most  conveniently  explored  from  tfskub,  where  there  are 
two  capital  Italian  inns. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  by  far  the  most  convenient  way  to  ex¬ 
plore  Greece  is  to  take  one  tour  in  Roumelia,  as  Greece  N.  of  the  Isthmus  was 
called  by  the  Turks,  and  another  in  the  Morea,  returning  each  time  to  Athens, 
which  is  the  only  good  headquarters,  to  rest  and  re-fit.  Corinth  may  be  easily 
seen  in  going  from  Athens  to  Patras  and  Corfu,  or  vice  versd  ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  “through”  traveller  is  concerned,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
time  allowed  for  crossing  the  Isthmus  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus  being  ascended.  The  tour  in  the  Peloponnesus  can  be  com¬ 
menced  from  Corinth,  or  by  taking  the  steamer  which  leaves  the  Piraeus  several 
times  a  week  for  Nauplia,  which  it  reaches  in  10 J  or  11  hours,  touching  at 
iEgina,  Poros,  Hydra,  and  Spetzia.  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  Argos,  form  the  points 
of  a  triangular  excursion  of  one  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nauplia.  In  one 
day  also  the  Hieron  of  JEsculapius  may  be  conveniently  visited  from  the  same 
place.  If  the  visit  to  the  Hieron  be  omitted,  the  traveller  can  reach  Athens 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day. 

The  following  Skeleton  Tours  may  be  useful  as  varied  combinations  of  the 
routes  hereafter  described. 
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1.  GRAND  TOUR  OF  NORTHERN  GREECE, 
OCCUPYING  ABOUT  A  MONTH  ;  OR 
IF  jETOLIA  AND  ACARNANIA  ARE 
ALSO  VISITED,  SIX  WEEKS. 

Athens. 

Elensis. 

Thebes. 

v  Chalcis  in  Euboea. 

Then,  if  the  south  part  of  Euboea  is 
explored, — 

Carystos  and  back  to  Chalcis. 
Achmet  Aga. 

Oreos. 

Then,  crossing  in  a  boat  to  Sty  Ms,  the 
port  of 

Lamia  (Zeitun). 

Thermopylse. 

Amphissa  (Salona). 

Delphi. 

(Ascent  of  Parnassus. ) 

Arachova. 

Lebadeia. 

Chseroneia. 

Orchomenus. 

Copaic  Lake. 

Coroneia. 

Leuctra. 

Platsea. 

Eleusis. 

Athens. 

Or,  if  iEtolia  and  Acarnania  are 
also  to  be  explored,  proceed  thus  : — 

Amphissa  (Salona). 

Naupactus  (Lepanto). 

Missolonghi. 

Vrakhori. 

Ruins  of  Thermus  and  Stratus. 
Caravasaras. 

Yonitza. 

Dragomestre. 

Ruins  of  (Eniadse. 

Back  to  Missolonghi. 


2.  GRAND  TOUR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESUS, 
OCCUPYING  FROM  A  MONTH  TO  SIX 
WEEKS. 

Athens. 

Direct  by  sea,  or  by  AEgina  and  Epi- 
daurus,  to 
Nauplia. 

Hieron  of  Aesculapius. 


Tiryns. 

Mycense. 

Nemea. 

Argos. 

Mantineia. 

Tripolitza. 

Sparta. 

Epidaurus  Limera. 

Monembasia. 

Gythium. 

Tzimova. 

Asomatos  (Cape  Tsenarus,  Tzimova). 
Kitries. 

Kalamata. 

Nisi. 

Coron. 

Modon. 

Pylos  (Navarino). 

Cyparissise  (Arcadia). 

Messene. 

Megalopolis  (Sinano). 

Karytena. 

Phigaleia. 

Temple  of  Basste. 

Andritzena. 

Yale  of  Olympia. 

Pyrgos. 

Gastuni. 

Patras. 

AEgium  (Yostitza). 

Convent  of  Megaspelseon. 

Kalavryta. 

Yalley  of  the  Styx  (Solos). 

Phonia. 

Sicyon  (Basilika). 

Corinth. 

Megara. 

Eleusis. 

Athens. 


3.  ATHENS  TO  PATRAS,  OCCUPYING 
SEVEN  OR  EIGHT  DAYS. 

DAY. 

Athens. 

1  By  Eleusis  to  Eleutherse  (Casa), 

where  sleep. 

2  Platsea,  Leuctra,  Thebes. 

3  By  Thespise  to  Lebadeia. 

[or  else] 

1  Athens,  by  Phyle  to  Thebes. 

2  Platsea,  Leuctra,  Lebadeia ;  a  long 

day. 

3  (and  4)  See  Cave  of  Trophonius  at 

Lebadeia,  and  then  ride  to  Or- 
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DAY. 

chomenus  (Skripu).  If  yon  do 
not  go  to  Orchomenus  you- may 
reach  Arachova,  taking  Chse- 
roneia  by  the  way. 

5  To  Delphi. 

6  The  Corycian  Cave  and  the  ascent 

of  Parnassus  require  a  long  day 
from  Delphi,  going  and  return¬ 
ing,  but  you  can  take  them  on 
the  way  from  Arachova  to  Del¬ 
phi,  ascending  from  the  former 
place,  and  descending  to  the 
latter. 

7  There  is  the  alternative  of  either 

(a)  taking  boat  to  Patras  from 
the  Scala  of  Salona,  12  hours 
with  a  fair  wind.  ( b )  Crossing 
to  Yostitza,  and  thence  riding 
to  Patras  in  7  or  8  hrs.  (c)  A 
very  rough  ride  of  2  days  to 
Lepanto,  where  you  can  always 
find  boats  to  cross  to  Patras. 

[iY  B. —  Olympia  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  visited  from  Patras,  either  by 
steamer  to  Katocolo  or  direct  to  Pyrgos 
by  the  carriage-road  (16  hrs).] 

The  above  route  may  be  varied  by 
omitting  Thebes,  Lebadeia,  Orcho¬ 
menus,  etc.,  and  going  from  Athens 
by  Marathon,  Rhamnus,  and  Chalcis 
to  Thermopylae  ;  and  thence  by  the 
Khan  of  Gravia  to  Delphi. 

If  pressed  for  time,  the  following 
may  be  the  route,  omitting  Delphi : — 

DAY. 

1  Athens  to  Megara  by  Eleusis  (Car¬ 

riage-road). 

2  To  Corinth,  by  either  the  lower  or 

the  upper  road  (horseback). 

3  See  Corinth  ;  but  do  not  ascend 

the  Acropolis  unless  it  is  clear 
weather. 

4  and  5  By  Sicyon  and  Yostitza  to 

Patras,  or  direct  by  steamer. 

4.  TOUR  OF  NORTHERN  GREECE  IN 
EIGHT  DAYS. 

Note.  — The  steamer  leaves  the 
Piraeus  on  Wednesday  at  midnight. 

DAY. 

1  Piraeus  to  Kalamaki  by  steamer ; 
thence  to  New  Corinth  by  car- 


DAY. 

riage.  New  Corinth  to  Scala 
di  Salona  ( Itea)  by  steamer.  Ride 
from  thence  by  Cyrrha  and  Crissa 
to  Delphi. 

2  Delphi  by  the  Corycaean  Cave  to 

Arachova. 

3  Arachova  by  Daulis,  Chaeroneia, 

and  Lebadeia  to  Orchomenus. 

4  Orchomenus  to  Dragomani. 

5  Dragomani  by  Thermopylae  and 

Lamia  to  Stylis. 

6  Stylis  to  Chalcis  and  Tanagra. 

7  Tanagra  by  Philae  to  Athens. 


5.  EXCURSION  FROM  ATHENS  TO  MARA¬ 
THON,  RHAMNUS,  OROPOS,  AND 
DECELEIA  ;  THREE  DAYS. 

DAY. 

1  From  Athens  to  Marathon  (Yrana). 

2  Rhamnus  first,  and  then  to  Mareo- 

poulo,  leaving  Kalamos  on  the 
right  and  Grammaticos  on  the 
left. 

There  is  tolerable  accommodation  to 
be  had  at  Marcopoulo,  and  woodcock¬ 
shooting  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  This  is  not,  however,  a  route 
which  has  hitherto  been  described  by 
English  travellers.  Leake's  route  is 
from  Rhamnus  to  Grammaticos,  and 
thence  by  Yarnava  to  Kalamos,  and  so 
to  Oropos.  Wordsivorth’ s  is  the  same 
in  a  contrary  direction.  Gell's  course 
from  Oropos  is  by  Marcopoulo  and  Ka- 
pandriti  to  Marathon.  Gell  likewise 
mentions  the  route  from  Rhamnus  to 
Oropos  by  Grammaticos  and  Kalamos, 
and  also  from  Oropos  to  Athens  by 
Kalamos  and  Kapandriti. 

The  route  here  proposed  passes  by 
the  old  fort  of  Varnava  (Barnabas), 
placed  in  a  striking  position. 

3  First  to  the  shore  of  the  Euripus 

at  the  Scala,  and  thence  to  Oro¬ 
pos  :  thence  across  the  Diacria 
to  the  ridges  of  Parnes ;  so 
straight  to  Deceleia,  and  thence 
to  Athens.  This  is  the  shortest 
way,  yet  this  route  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  either  Gell  or  Leake. 
The  view  of  Athens  from  Deceleia 
is  a  particularly  fine  one. 
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6.  ATHENS  TO  ARGOS,  RETURNING  TO 
ATHENS  BY  CORINTH  ;  FOUR  DAYS. 

DAY. 

1  From  the  Piraeus  to  ISTauplia  by 

steamer. 

2  Drive  to  Tiryns,  Argos,  and  My¬ 

cenae,  sending  horses  to  the  latter 
place.  There  mount,  and  ride  to 
Nemea. 

3  To  Corinth  by  temple  of  Nemea 

and  the  Acro-Corinthus. 

4  Megara  to  Athens,  or  direct  by 

steamer. 


7.  ATHENS  BY  POROS,  TR(EZENE,  AND 
HERMIONE,  TO|  HYDRA  ;  TWO  OR 
THREE  DAYS’  EXCURSION. 

DAY. 

1  Athens  to  Poros  by  steamer. 

2  and  3  Poros  to  Troezene  (Damala), 

and  thence  ride  across  the  Ar- 
golic  peninsula  to  Hermione 
(Kastri) ;  whence  a  boat  will  take 
you  in  2  hrs.  to  Hydra.  There 
are  some  ancient  remains  both 
at  Troezene  and  Hermione,  and 
the  orange  and  lemon -groves 
around  the  former  are  delight¬ 
ful.  A  little  N.  of  Poros  is  the 
volcanic  peninsula  of  Methana, 
affording  an  object  for  an  excur¬ 
sion  of  considerable  geological 
interest. 


8.  TOUR  IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  PAU- 
SANIAS  ;  TWO  OR  THREE  MONTHS. 

The  traveller  who  has  sufficient 
leisure  at  his  command  may  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  his  tour  in  Greece  by 
adopting  the  following  excellent  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  Colonel  Leake  : — 

“The  IlepioSos  HavaaviaK’/i,  or 
Pausaniac  tour  of  Greece,  might  still 
be  recommended,  as  forming  a  very 
convenient  plan  of  travels  through  this 
country ;  namely,  from  Athens  through 
the  Megaris  to  Corinth  ;  from  thence 
by  Sicyon  and  Phlius  to  Argos  ;  round 
the  Argolic  Peninsula  again  to  Argos  ; 
from  Argos  to  Sparta ;  round  the 
eastern  Laconic  Peninsula  again  to 
Sparta ;  round  the  western  Laconic 
Peninsula  into  Messenia ;  from  Mes- 
senia  into  the  Eleia  and  Achaia  ;  and, 


’lastly,  the  tour  of  Arcadia,  requiring 
I  various  deviations.  After  having  re¬ 
turned  to  Athens,  the  traveller  might 
follow  Pausanias  to  Eleutherse,  to 
Platsea,  and  Thebes  ;  and  from  thence 
make  the  tours  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis.” 


9.  TOUR  OF  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE 
2EGEAN. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
precise  itinerary  for  such  a  tour,  or  to 
apportion  the  time  to  be  devoted  to 
each  island.  As  a  rough  estimate, 
however,  we  may  perhaps  reckon  that 
the  tour  of  the  principal  islands  would 
require  about  six  weeks  to  two  months, 
and  the  complete  tour  of  Crete  two 
months  more.  There  is  daily  steam 
communication  between  the  Piraeus  and 
Syra.  Crete  and  the  Ionian  Islands  can  be 
reached  from  the  same  place  by  steamers 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyd ;  Tenos  and 
Thera  (Santorin),  by  the  Egyptian  mail 
steamers  ;  the  other  principal  Greek 
islands,  by  local  steamers  of  one  of  the  two 
companies  already  specified.  The  Greek 
Steam-Packet  Companies  do  not  pub¬ 
lish  regular  time-tables,  but  days  of 
departure  may  be  learned  from  the 
ntm£  issued  by  the  Post-Office.  As 
there  are  frequent  changes  in  the  days 
and  hours  of  departure,  the  traveller, 
after  selecting  his  route,  should  verify 
his  information  at  the  steamer  office. 
The  information  on  such  points  fur¬ 
nished  by  hotel-keepers  and  valets-de- 
place  is  in  Greece  nearly  always  defect¬ 
ive,  and  often  inaccurate. 


10.  TOURS  IN  ALBANIA,  THESSALY, 
AND  MACEDONIA. 

I.  Corfu  to  Constantinople,  by  Say- 
ades,  Joannina,  Metzovo,  Me- 
teora,  Larissa,  Tempe,  Salonica, 
Mount  Athos,  and  back  to  Sal¬ 
onica,  and  thence  by  steamer  to 
Constantinople.  This  tour  will 
occupy  from  a  month  to  six 
weeks. 

II.  Salonica  to  Scutari,  by  Vodena, 
Monastir,  Akhrida,  and  Elbassan 
— a  fortnight’s  tour,  or  rather 
less. 
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III.  From  Scutari  to  Prevesa,  by  Alessio, 
Durazzo,  Berat,  Avlona,  Tepe- 
len,  Zitza,  Joannina,  and  Arta 
— from  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks.  From  Avlona  a  week’s 
excursion  should  be  made  into 
Khimara,  or  the  Acroceraunian 
Mountains.  Suli  and  Parga 
should  be  visited  from  Joannina, 
and  Nicopolis  from  Prevesa. 
The  above  three  tours  will 
enable  the  traveller  to  see 
what  is  most  interesting  in  Al¬ 
bania,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia. 


IY.  A  large  portion  of  Epirus  may  be 
visited  in  a  ten  days’  excursion 
from  Corfu,  proceeding  to  Joan¬ 
nina  by  Delvino  and  Zitza,  and 
returning  from  Joannina  by 
Sayades  ;  by  Paramythia  ;  by 
Suli  and  Parga  ;  or  by  Arta  and 
Prevesa.  (See  Table  of  Contents, 
Sect.  Y.) 

Dr.  Boue’s  excellent  work  on 
Turkey,  and  even  Mr.  Lear’s  illustrated 
journal  in  Albania,  will  suggest  many 
interesting  variations  in  this  pro¬ 
gramme. 


T.  Books  and  Maps. 

Our  object  in  the  following  notice  is  not  to  give  a  complete  list  of  works 
on  Greece,  which  would  only  bewilder  the  traveller  with  an  embarras  de  rich- 
esses,  but  to  mention  the  names  of  those  books  likely  to  prove  of  most  practical 
utility  to  the  ordinary  Englishman  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings.  This 
list  does  not  include  monographs,  nor,  as  a  rule,  works  on  any  special  pro¬ 
vince.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  put  the  traveller  in  possession  of  the  titles 
of  such  portable  literature  as  may  best  help  him  to  a  comprehension  and 
appreciation  of  the  country,  in  its  modern  as  well  as  its  classical  aspects.  The 
names  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  works  on  special  subjects  are  given  in  the 
course  of  the  Handbook  under  their  proper  heads.  We  have  not  included  the 
Itineraries  of  Pausanias  among  the  works  mentioned,  for  an  obvious  reason — 
to  the  classical  or  archaeological  student  such  a  recommendation  would  be  a 
superfluity,  if  not  an  impertinence,  while  to  other  persons  it  would  be  almost 
useless. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  see  a  worthy 
English  translation  of  the  Periegesis.  No  edition  annotated  by  the  light  of 
modern  archaeological  discovery  exists,  we  believe,  in  any  language.  When 
-we  recall  the  splendid  illustrations  that  the  excavations  of  the  last  quarter 
century — nay,  even  the  last  decade — have  prepared  for  such  a  work,  we  can¬ 
not  fail  to  perceive  what  a  fine  field  of  research  and  erudition  awaits  the 
scholar  who  should  undertake  an  edition  of  Pausanias  on  the  lines  of  Canon 
Rawlinson’s  Herodotus.  To  be  worthily  executed  such  a  work  would  demand 
the  labour  of  more  years  than  most  men  are  willing  to  devote  to  a  single 
object ;  but  once  accomplished,  it  would  ensure  its  author  an  honourable  and 
lasting  name  in  literature. 

List  of  Selected  Works  on  Greece. 

Tozer,  Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Greece.  1873. 

Bursian,  Geographic  von  Griechenland.  2  vols.  Leipzig,  1862-73. 

Leake,  Topography  of  Athens.  2  vols.  1841. 

Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica,  4th  ed.  1869. 

Muller,  Handbuch  der  Archaeologie  der  Kunst,  2ded.,  revised  by  Welcker. 

1852.  There  is  also  an  English  translation  by  Leitch.  See  Gen.  Introd.  K. 

Newton,  Essays  on  Archaeology  and  Art.  1880. 

Murray,  History  of  Greek  Sculpture.  1880. 

Carnarvon,  Athens  and  the  Morea.  1869. 

Clark,  Pelopbnnesiaca.  1859. 

AYyse,  Impressions  of  Greece.  1871. 
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Belle,  Trois  Annies  en  Grece.  1881. 

Finlay,  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  2  vols. 

,,  History  of  Greece  under  Foreign  Domination,  1453-1821. 

The  above  form  the  last  3  vols.  of  Finlay’s  History  of  Greece  in  the  (revised) 
Clarendon  Press  edition  (7  vols.),  but  can  still  be  had  as  separate  works  in  the 
old  edition  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood. 

Yon  Sybel,  Katalog  der  Sculpturen  zu  Athen.  Marburg,  1881. 

Milchhofer,  Die  Museen  Athens.  Athen,  1881. 

(For  other  catalogues  of  the  Athens  collections  refer  to  Index,  under 
Athens,  Museums). 

Anonymous,  Abridgment  of  Stuart’s  Antiquities  of  Athens,  with  plates  ; 
3d  ed.  1878.  (Bohn’s  Illustrated  Library.)  For  the  original  work  of  Stuart, 
see  below. 

Mahaffy,  Social  Life  in  Greece,  from  Homer  to  Menander. 

The  works  contained  in  the  above  list  will  suffice  amply  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  ordinary  traveller  during  a  visit  to  Continental  Greece  and 
the  Morea.  None  of  those  named  exceed  octavo  size,  and  none  of  them  are 
very  bulky. 

We  add  a  further  list  of  works  which  the  traveller  should  make  a  point  of 
carefully  examining  either  prior  to  his  visit  to  Greece,  or  during  his  sojourn 
there,  but  which,  from  their  size  or  weight,  are  unsuitable  as  travelling  com¬ 
panions. 

Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.  2  vols. 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Antiquities,  2d  ed. 

,,  ,,  of  Christian  Antiquities.  2  vols. 

Leake,  Researches  in  Greece.  1814. 

,,  Travels  in  the  Morea.  3  vols.  1830. 

,,  Peloponnesiaca.  1846.  Additions  and  corrections  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  work. 

,,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece.  4  vols.  1834. 

Schliemann,  Mycence.  1879. 

Wheler,  A  Journey  into  Greece,  etc.  1682. 

Dodwell,  A  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour  through  Greece.  2  vols. 
1819.  .. 

Brondsted,  Voyage  en  Grbce.  Yols.  I.  and  II.  1825.  No  more  published. 

Lebas  and  Waddington,  Voyage  en  Grece.  1848-1873.  (In  course  of 
publication. ) 

Stuart,  The  Antiquities  of  Athens  (with  additions).  4  vols.  1826-30. 

Penrose,  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture.  1853. 

Miohaelis,  Der  Parthenon,  Text  and  Atlas.  Leipzig,  1871. 

Hittorf,  Architecture  Polychromatique  chez  les  Grecs.  1851. 

Yarious  Authors,  Ausgrabungen  von  Olympia.  4  vols.  Berlin,  1876-80. 

To  be  completed  in  5  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  full  report  on  the 
results— archaeological,  architectural,  and  topographical — realised  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  copiously  illustrated  by  photographs  and  other  plates.  A  further 
account  of  the  Olympian  excavations,  founded  on  the  above,  and  giving  the 
final  results  and  conclusions  of  the  Archaeological  Committee,  is  in  preparation 
at  Berlin,  but  will  probably  not  be  ready  before  1884. 

Yarious  Authors,  Expedition  Scientifique  de  Morie.  5  vols.  1831-38. 

Texier  and  Pullan,  Byzantine  Architecture.  1864. 

Couchaud,  Eglises  Byzantines  de  la  Grece.  1842. 

For  names  of  works  on  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  see  Section  Y. 
of  this  Handbook  (Special  Introd.) 
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Gen.  Tntrod , 


Maps  and  Plans. 


The  best  map  of  Greece  is  unquestionably  the  revised  issue  (1852)  of  the 
French  Survey  map,  originally  published  in  1832.  This  beautiful  and  accurate 
map  is  in  32  sheets,  and  includes  the  whole  of  Greece,  exclusive  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  which  at  the  date  of  publication  had  not  been  ceded  to  Greece.  A 
reproduction  of  this  map  on  a  reduced  scale  by  Dufour  can  also  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Both  these  maps  are  issued  by  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre ,  and  are  only 
sold  by  the  authorised  agent,  M.  Baudoin  (late  Dumaine),  Rue  Dauphine, 
Paris.  Aldenhoven’ s  map  of  Greece  (1839)  is  founded  on  the  first  issue  of  the 
French  Survey.  Its  clearness  is  marred  by  having  the  names  of  places  printed 
in  both  Greek  and  French.  A  fairly  accurate  map  of  Greece  on  a  small  scale 
(wrnnnr)  was  published  by  Kiepert  some  years  ago  (no  date)  at  Weimar,  and 
will  be  found  very  convenient  for  general  purposes.  It  is  necessary  to  observe, 
however,  that  this  map  exhibits  various  carriage-roads  which,  unfortunately 
for  the  traveller,  have  no  existence  off  paper  !  Kiepert’s  later  map  (published 
at  Berlin)  is  free  from  this  defect,  but  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  of  any 
'  ‘cal  use.  The  same  cartographer’s  little  map  of  Ancient  Greece  will  be 


found  useful  as  a  reminder  of  the  limits,  etc.,  of  the  different  states. 

A  splendid  Map  of  Attica,  prepared  by  officers  of  the  Prussian  General 
Staff,  with  explanatory  letterpress  by  MM.  Curtius  and  Kaupert,  is  in  course 
of  publication.1  The  Plan  of  Modern  Athens  (from  which  the  plan  in  this 
Handbook  is  reduced)  can  be  had  separately.  The  Atlas  von  Athen  (1878)  by 
the  same  authors,  is  a  separate  work,  though  a  few  of  the  maps  are  necessarily 
common  to  both.  The  great  Plan  of  the  Acropolis,  by  Michaelis  (1876),  with 
letterpress,  is  a  very  desirable  possession,  but  was  published  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Temple  of  Esculapius,  etc. ,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  coasts  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  Islands  of  the  iEgean  and  Ionian 
Seas  have  been  admirably  illustrated  by  our  own  Admiralty  Survey.  Nothing 
can  well  exceed  the  beauty  and  utility  of  these  charts,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  traveller.  A  catalogue  of  the  Admiralty  publications  is  sold 
by  Stanford,  Charing  Cross.  M.  Raulin’s  Map  of  Crete  is  a  very  accurate  and 
trustworthy  guide,  and  can  occasionally  be  purchased  separately  from  his  large 
work  on  the  island.  Kiepert’s  Map  of  European  Turkey,  to  the  scale  of 
TT^u-jnrj  is  an  excellent  one  for  all  general  purposes,  but  not  to  be  relied  on 
for  accurate  topography  in  remote  districts.  The  maps  published  by  the 
Geographical  Institute  of  Vienna,  although  often  badly  engraved,  are  generally 
greatly  superior  in  accuracy  of  topography  and  nomenclature  to  Kiepert’s  com¬ 
pilations.  Admirable  maps  of  some  tracts  of  Turkey  have  also  been  prepared 
by  officers  of  the  Austrian  staff  since  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego¬ 
vina.  The  agents  for  all  publications  of  the 'Austrian  War  Department  are 
Seidel  &  Sohn,  Graben,  Vienna.  Dr.  Boue’s  Itineraires  de  la  Turquie  (Paris, 
1856),  would  be  found  a  most  useful  commentary  on  the  map  of  Turkey  ;  but 
the  book  is  now  not  easily  procured. 


i  Atlas  von  Attica.  Berlin,  18S1. 
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§  1.  Historical  Sketch, 

PRESENT 

Condition,  Administration, 

ETC. 

The  Ionian  Islands  lie  along  the  coast  of  Epirus,  Acarnania,  and  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  between  the  parallels  of  36°  and  40°  N.  lat.,  and  19°  and  23°  E. 
long.  The  principal  islands,  with  their  area  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


Name. 

Area  in  Square 
Miles. 

Population 
in  1870. 

Population 
in  1879. 

Corfu. 

227 

72,466 

78,024 

Cephalonia . 

348 

67,509 

80,543 

Zante . 

156 

44,557 

44,522 

Santa  Maura 

180 

20,892 

23,083 

Ithaca 

45 

9,873 

12,222 

Cerigo 

118 

10,637 

13,259 

Paxo  . 

26 

3,582 

5,002 

Total  . 

1,700 

229,516 

256,655 

Besides  the  above  seven  islands,  there  are  a  number  of  others  of  minor 
importance — Phano,  Merlera,  Salmatraki,  Antipaxo,  Meganisi,  Calamos,  Petala, 
[Greece.]  h 
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Cerigotto,  etc. — dependent  on  them,  and  together  with  them  constituting  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Under  the  Venetian  domination,  Butrinto,  Parga,  Prevesa, 
Vonitza,  and  one  or  two  other  stations  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  were 
annexed  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and,  equally  with  them,  were  governed  by  a 
Proconsul,  styled  Provvedit.ore  Gcnerale. 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  each  of  the  islands  will  he  given  under  its 
separate  head  ;  for  in  former  times  they  were  connected  by  no  common  bond 
of  union,  but  formed  separate  states,  often  distinct  in  race  and  polity.  Like 
the  rest  of  Greece,  they  passed  under  the  Eoman  sway,  and  in  the  decline  of 
the  Empire  were  partitioned  out  among  various  Latin  princes,  and  desolated 
by  the  ravages  of  corsairs,  Christian  as  well  as  Mohammedan.  After  many 
vicissitudes,  the  inhabitants  of  Corfu  placed  themselves,  in  1386,  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Venice  ;  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea  successively 
fell  during  the  next  two  centuries  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  power. 

As  in  the  other  Venetian  colonies,  the  Greek  population  were  heavily  taxed 
for  the  support  of  the  Venetian  garrisons  and  fortresses  ;  the  administration 
of  justice  was  utterly  corrupt,  bribery  was  all-powerful  in  every  department 
of  government,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  was  embezzled  by  the 
collectors.  Such,  at  least,  were  the  evils  to  which  the  peasantry  was  exposed. 
The  higher  classes  lost  all  sense  of  Greek  nationality,  and  courted  their  foreign 
rulers  for  power  and  titles.  By  the  grant  of  a  few  patents  of  nobility  (which 
became  more  and  more  numerous  in  proportion  as  the  Venetian  power  declined), 
the  Republic  secured  on  easy  terms  the  services  and  devotion  of  the  only  class 
who  could  have  successfully  withstood  its  exactions.  In  course  of  time,  too, 
frequent  intermarriages  took  place  between  the  Venetians  and  Ionians,  with  a 
consequent  assimilation  of  the  two  races,  in  which  the  more  cultivated  race 
naturally  obtained  the  dominant  influence.  Education  was  discouraged,  and 
the  Ionian  youth  who  studied  at  the  Italian  universities  were  privileged  to 
purchase  degrees  without  passing  the  examinations  required  of  other  students. 
At  home  the  Greek  language  survived  only  among  the  humbler  classes,  espe¬ 
cially  the  peasantry,  who  remained  faithful  to  their  church  and  language.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Roman  Catholic  was  declared  the  dominant  Church,  though 
it  numbered  among  its  votaries  few  beyond  the  Venetian  settlers  and  their 
descendants  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  grievances,  the  Venetian  rule  was  so 
much  milder  in  the  Ionian  Islands  than  in  the  Archipelago,  that  there  was 
little  occasion  to  call  forth  latent  animosities  of  race.  The  facile  and  rather 
inert  character  of  the  Ionians  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  same  peaceful 
results  ;  nevertheless,  factions  sprung  up  from  time  to  time  in  all  the  islands, 
which  even  now  are  not  totally  extinct,  and  occasionally  (as  in  Cephalonia  in 
1848  and  1849)  have  broken  out  into  cruel  and  bloody  excesses. 

Oh  the  fall  of  Venice  in  1797,  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  transferred  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  the  French  Republic,  and  they  were  occupied  by  a  small 
French  garrison,  which  was  ere  long  expelled  by  a  combined  Russian  and 
Turkish  expedition.  According  to  the  provisions*  of  a  treaty  between  the 
Czar  and  the  Sultan  (March  21,  1800),  the  Ionian  Islands  were  now  erected 
into  a  separate  state,  under  the  vassalage  of  the  Porte,  and  dignified  with  the 
title  of  the  Septinsular  Republic.  But  within  the  short  space  of  two  years  all 
the  seven  islands  had  been  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion  against  their  general 
government,  while  each  separate  island  had  also  risen  repeatedly  against  its 
local  authorities.  Horrors,  resembling  those  of  the  Corcyrsean  factions  de¬ 
scribed  by  Thucydides,  were  of  daily  occurrence  ;  in  Zante  alone  assassinations 
have  been  so  numerous  as  one  for  each  day  in  the  year — an  unusual  average 
for  a  population  of  less  than  40,000.  Terrified  by  this  condition  of  things, 
the  principal  Ionians  sent  in  1802  an  envoy  named  Naranzi  to  the  Russian 
Emperor,  to  implore  his  immediate  interference  as  the  only  means  of  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  such  anarchy.  Raranzi  was  instructed  to  state  that  the 
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Ionians  were  disposed  to  receive  with  blind  resignation  whatever  new  consti¬ 
tution  might  he  granted  to  them,  that  they  wished  it  to  be  the  work  of  the 
“adorable  hand”  of  the  autocrat  himself,  or  at  all  events  of  “  a  single  legis¬ 
lator,  ”  and  that  it  should  be  supported  by  “an  imposing  force  of  Russian 
soldiers.  ”  In  consequence  of  this  address  the  Czar  empowered  his  plenipo¬ 
tentiary,  Count  Mocenigo,  a  native  of  Zante,  to  remodel  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  established  in  1800,  and  under  his  auspices  new  forms  of  administration 
were  proclaimed  both  in  1803  and  1806  ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807, 
the  islands  were  surrendered  by  Russia  to  Napoleon,  when  the  Septinsular 
Republic  came  to  an  end,  and  was  incorporated  with  the  French  Empire. 
In  1809  and  1810  all  the  islands  except  Corfu  and  Paxo  were  captured  by  an 
English  expedition,  which  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants. 
Paxo  fell  early  in  1814  ;  Corfu  itself,  saved  from  attack  by  its  strong  fortresses 
and  large  French  garrison,  was  strictly  blockaded  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
when  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  restored  Bourbons  was  to  direct  its  surrender 
to  the  British  forces.  Finally,  on  November  5,  1815,  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Paris  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  England, 
whereby  the  Ionian  Islands,  of  which  England  was  then  in  actual  possession 
— six  by  right  of  conquest  and  one  by  surrender  from  the  French — were  erected 
into  “  a  free  and  independent  state  ”  under  the  immediate  and  exclusive  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  British  Crown.  Moreover,  the  military  command  of  the  islands 
was  reserved  to  the  protecting  sovereign,  who  was  to  be  represented  by  a  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  invested  with  authority  to  regulate  the  laws  and  general 
administration,  the  forms  of  summoning  a  constituent  assembly,  and  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  drawing  up  a  constitutional  charter. 

Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  first  Lord  High  Commissioner,  was  an  officer  of 
rare  practical  ability  and  talent,  whose  benevolently  autocratic  character  is 
well  expressed  by  his  popular  sobriquet  of  King  Tom.  In  his  administration 
he  proved  the  wisest  and  best  friend  the  Ionians  have  yet  known.  A  consti¬ 
tutional  charter  drawn  up  under  his  direction  was  adopted  by  the  Ionian 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1817.  In  it  were  embodied,  with  great  skill,  such 
principles  of  liberty  as  would  enable  the  protecting  power  to  grant,  as  soon  as 
the  people  should  be  fitted  to  receive  it,  a  complete  system  of  self-government. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  the  constitution  of  1817,  and  of  vari¬ 
ous  functionaries  employed  under  its  provisions,  it  undoubtedly  conferred  on 
the  Ionians  30  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
their  country.  Justice  was  at  last  administered  among  them  without  corrup¬ 
tion,  the  revenue  was  freed  from  peculation,  life  and  property  became  secure, 
the  people  were  no  longer  a  despised  or  degraded  caste,  the  native  function¬ 
aries  were  treated  with  respect  and  courtesy,  and  every  man,  high  and  low, 
found  in  every  representative  of  England  a  power  with  both  the  will  and  the 
means  to  support  the  right  and  redress  the  wrong.  At  the  same  time  every 
form  of  material  prosperity  received  an  impetus  ;  excellent  roads,  previously 
unknown  in  the  Levant,  were  made  throughout  the  islands  ;  harbours,  quays, 
and  aqueducts  were  constructed ;  trade  and  agriculture  were  encouraged ; 
educational  institutions  for  every  class  and  grade  were  founded  ;  taxation  was 
light,  and  levied  almost  exclusively  on  imports  and  exports ;  direct  and 
municipal  taxes  of  all  kinds  were  nearly  unknown. 

In  1848-49,  Lord  Seaton, then  Lord  High  Commissioner,  following  rather 
the  dictates  of  his  own  kindly  enthusiastic  disposition  than  the  requirements 
of  his  position,  launched  into  a  headlong  course  of  experimental  politics.  He 
introduced  many  sweeping  changes  into  the  Ionian  Constitution,  including 
vote  by  ballot,  a  very  extended  suffrage,  and  a  liberty  of  the  press  practically 
less  restricted  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

The  immediate  result  of  these  changes,  (including  the  substitution  of  Greek 
for  Italian  as  the  official  language),  was  to  open  the  door  to  a  host  of  needy 
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political  adventurers,  some  from  Greece,  others  of  local  production.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  the  relations  between  the  protecting  power  and  the  pro¬ 
tected  people,  hitherto  so  amicable,  became  less  cordial ;  the  latter  were  incited 
to  groundless  mistrust,  the  former  mobbed  into  unwise  concession. 

For  full  information  on  the  political  history  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Papers  published  on  the  subject  at 
various  periods  between  1816  and  1864. 

The  Lord  High  Commissioner  was  the  representative  of  the  protecting 
sovereign,  had  a  veto  on  all  the  acts  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  conducted 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  state,  and  had  under  his  own  immediate  control 
the  police  and  health  departments.  He  was  represented  in  each  of  the  six 
southern  islands  by  an  English  functionary,  styled  Resident,  whose  position, 
with  respect  to  the  local  Government,  was  as  that  of  the  Lord  High  Com¬ 
missioner  with  respect  to  the  general  Government. 

The  Senate  was  the  Upper  House  of  Legislature,  and  also  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  State.  It  consisted  of  a  president,  nominated  for  five  years 
by  the  protecting  sovereign,  and  of  five  members,  one  for  each  of  the  four 
•larger  islands  (Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura),  the  three  smaller 
islands  supplying  one  senator  in  rotation.  The  members  of  the  Senate  were 
nominated  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  three  of  the  five  chosen  out 
of  the  Assembly.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the  Senate,  like  that  of  the 
Assembly,  was  five  years. 

The  Assembly  consisted  of  forty-two  deputies ;  of  whom  Corfu,  Cepha¬ 
lonia,  and  Zante  returned  ten  each,  Santa  Maura  six,  and  Ithaca,  Cerigo, 
and  Paxo  two  each.  It  met  at  Corfu  every  second  year. 

Besides  the  general  Government,  of  which  Corfu  was  the  seat,  each  of  the 
seven  islands  had  also  a  local  Government,  consisting  of  a  municipal  council, 
elected  by  popular  suffrage,  and  presided  over  by  an  Ionian  functionary, 
styled  Eparch. 

On  the  nomination  of  Prince  William  of  Denmark  to  the  vacant  Greek 
throne,  Great  Britain  voluntarily  surrendered  all  her  rights  over  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  cession  was  formally  effected  by  a  treaty  signed  in  London  on 
the  29th  of  March  1864,  between  her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  same  sovereigns,  in  their 
character  of  signing  parties  to  the  convention  of  the  7th  of  May  1832,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  recognised  the  union  of  those  islands  to 
the  Hellenic  Kingdom.  It  was  stipulated  in  this  Treaty  that  Corfu  and 
Paxo,  with  their  dependencies,  were  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  perpetual 
neutrality. 

The  judicial  power  is  lodged  in  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Police  Courts  esta¬ 
blished  in  all  the  islands,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Areopagus  at 
Athens. 

The  Greek  Church  was  restored  by  the  Constitution  of  1817  to  its  proper 
position  as  the  dominant  creed  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  On  the  annexation  of 
the  Septinsular  State  to  Greece,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  church  should 
retain  its  own  distinct  organisation.  Thus  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante 
have  each  a  metropolitan,  Sta.  Maura  and  Cerigo  have  each  an  archbishop, 
while  the  smaller  islands  boast  a  bishop  apiece.  The  bishops  are  no  longer 
appointed  by  election,  but  selected  by  the  king  from  three  candidates  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Synod  at  Athens.  It  is  intended  to  gradually  reduce  this 
hierarchy.  There  is  a  R.C.  archbishop  at  Corfu  and  a  bishop  at  Zante,  but 
the  number  of  Latins  in  all  the  islands  amounts  only  to  a  few  thousands,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  are  aliens,  or  descendants  of  aliens.  About  fifty 
Ionian  families  possess  the  title  of  Count,  conferred  on  their  ancestors  by  the 
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Venetian  Republic.  These  titles  are  not  recognised  by  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  are  always  used  by  their  holders  when  abroad,  or  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  foreigners.  The  English  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
was  originally  founded  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  distinguished  Ionians 
and  Maltese,  and  such  British  subjects  as  should  have  filled  high  offices  in 
those  islands. 

The  'public  institutions  of  the  Ionian  Islands  were  nearly  all  founded  under 
the  British  Protectorate,  and  were  models  of  their  kind.  Since  the  annexa¬ 
tion  to  Greece,  some  of  them,  including  the  University,  have  been  suppressed, 
while  others  have  fallen  into  decay. 

Education. — Primary  schools  have  been  established  in  all  the  chief 
villages  ;  and  in  each  island  there  are  also  a  Secondary  or  grammar  school, 
a  lyceum,  and  a  gymnasium,  supported  by  Government.  The  University, 
founded  at  Corfu  in  1823  by  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  has  been  suppressed  since 
the  annexation  to  Greece. 

The  character  of  the  Ionian  population  has  been  summed  up  as  follows  by 
Gen.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  was  Resident  in  Cephalonia  for  several  years  : 
—  “  However  full  of  faults  the  Ionians  maybe,  I  maintain  that  they  have 
not  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  corruptness  of  the  Venetian 
domination,  from  those  human  frailties  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  small 
societies,  and  from  a  natural  vehemence  of  character  which  distinguishes  the 
Greek  people  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  endowed  with  virtues  that 
are  no  less  prominent.  If  they  have  received  much  evil  from  education,  they 
have  received  much  good  from  nature  ;  and  I  found  more  of  the  latter  than 
the  state  of  society  led  me  to  expect.  The  richer  classes  are  lively  and 
agreeable  in  their  manners ;  and,  among  the  men,  many  are  well-informed. 
The  women  possess  both  beauty  and  wit  in  abundance,  but  their  education 
has  been,  generally  speaking,  much  neglected.  The  poor  are  not  less 
industrious  than  other  southern  nations  ;  and  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
intelligence  characterises  all  ranks.  A  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Cephalonia  ;  they  are  full  of  pleasant 
humour  and  vivacity  ;  and  their  resemblance  to  the  Irish  people  is  striking 
in  everything  but  their  sobriety ;  for,  though  the  Cephalonian  labourer 
drinks  freely  of  the  potent  wines  which  his  mountains  so  abundantly  produce, 
yet  a  drunken  man  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  and,  amongst  the  rich,  inebriety  is 
unknown. 1  Such  is  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  I  have  passed  the 
most  pleasant  years  of  my  life.” — Colonies,  1833. 

§  2.  Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions. 

The  Climate  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  generally  temperate,  but  subject  to 
sudden  changes.  Their  winter  is  rather  too  rainy,  and  their  summer  is 
rather  too  hot,  but  their  spring  and  autumn  are  delicious.  The  average 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  44°  to  91°  Fahrenheit ;  the  annual  average 
of  rainy  days  is  little  short  of  100.  It  is  not,  however,  from  variations  in 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  that  the  climate  can  at  all  be  appreciated, 
the  most  minute  registers  often  failing  to  account  for  the  sensations  which 
are  caused  by  the  various  winds.  The  Scirocco,  which  blows  from  the  south¬ 
east,  is  the  most  depressing  and  disagreeable.  Frost  is  rare  ;  and  snow  seldom 
falls  except  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Hurricanes  ( borasche )  are  frequent ;  as 
are  also  earthquakes,  especially  in  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  and  Cephalonia. 

These  islands  have,  generally  speaking,  rugged  irregular  coasts,  and  a  very 
uneven  surface.  The  hills  are  mostly  limestone,  with  occasional  beds  of  sand- 

i  Temperance  is  certainly  a  very  general  virtue  of  the  Greek  race.  The  Byzantine 
writers  ridiculed  the  “  unwieldy  intemperance”  of  the  Western  nations,  “  if,”  says  Gibbon, 

“  I  may  repeat  the  satire  of  the  meagre,  Greeks  ”  (chap,  liii.) 
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stone.  The  arid  character  of  the  soil  renders  it  more  favourable  for  olives 
and  vines  than  for  corn,  which  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  More  than  three -fourths  of  the  surface  available  for  tillage  is 
laid  out  in  currant-grounds,  vineyards,  and  olive -plantations.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  imported  in  numbers  from  Greece  and  Albania.  Agriculture  is  not 
very  far  advanced,  especially  in  Corfu,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  minute 
divisions  of  property.  The  land  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  small  pro¬ 
prietors,  who  let  it  out  to  the  peasantry  on  the  mttayer  system,  receiving  a 
stipulated  portion  of  the  produce  as  rent.  The  people  of  the  southern  islands 
are  more  industrious  than  the  Corfiots,  partly  because  they  are  encouraged  by 
the  gentry  residing  on  their  estates  during  some  part  of  each  year ;  whereas 
in  Corfu,  the  taste  for  a  town  life,  universal  under  the  Venetian  regime,  still 
exercises  general  influence.  The  Corfiot  proprietor  seldom  resides  on  his  pro¬ 
perty,  which  is  neglected,  while  he  has  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  who  preferred  watching  opportunities  at  the  seat  of  a  corrupt  Govern¬ 
ment  to  improving  their  fortunes  by  the  more  legitimate  means  of  honourable 
exertion  and  attention  to  their  patrimony.  In  this  respect,  however,  as  in 
so  many  others,  a  material  change  for  the  better  took  place  while  the  islands 
were  under  British  protection. 

The  Ionians  possess  no  manufactures  of  importance.  A  little  soap  is 
exported  from  Zante  ;  and  earthenware,  silk,  blankets,  and  goat-hair  carpets, 
are  also  made  to  some  extent  in  the  islands.  The  wives  of  the  peasants  spin 
and  weave  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  sufficient  for  the  use  of  their 
families.  Some  pretty  trinkets  are  made  in  the  towns,  especially  rings  and 
brooches  exhibiting  the  emblems  of  the  seven  islands,  as  found  on  ancient 
coins  and  medals. 
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The  principal  Ionian  Islands  are  regular  ports  of  call  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  steamers  of  the  Trieste  and  Brindisi  lines.  Local  steam  communication 
is  also  maintained  by  two  Greek  companies.  For  particulars,  see  Gen. 
Introd.  A. 

English  steamers  call  at  irregular  intervals  at  Corfu,  Zante,  etc.,  and  afford 
travellers  convenient  means  of  sending  heavy  luggage,  or  purchases,  to 
England. 

Thanks  to  the  British  Protectorate,  the  Ionian  Islands  possess  more  good 
carriage-roads  than  any  other  equal  area  of  the  kingdom.  In  no  other  part 
of  Greece  can  the  country  be  visited  with  equal  facility. 

The  currency  is  now  the  same  as  in  the  Greek  kingdom,  with  exception  of 
the  paper  currency,  which  is  local. 

With  respect  to  travelling  servants,  see  remarks  in  Gen.  Introd.  D. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  it  will  be  the  better  course  for  travellers  to 
make  Athens  their  headquarters  :  but  those  who  prefer  to  begin  their  journey 
on  the  mainland  from  Corfu,  must  procure  their  travelling  equipage  and  hire 
a  servant,  to  act  as  guide  and  interpreter,  before  leaving  that  place.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  servant  chosen  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  districts  to  be  visited,  and  be  possessed  of  knowledge  of  the  places 
where  horses  are  to  be  hired  and  lodgings  procured,  of  the  people,  the  roads, 
the  distances,  etc.  He  should  be  able  to  speak  Albanian  as  well  as  Greek. 
He  should  likewise  understand  cooking,  and  be  capable  of  taking  upon  him¬ 
self  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  making  bargains  and  purchasing  every¬ 
thing  that  is  required.  The  man  selected  should  be  strong,  active,  and  able 
to  undergo  great  fatigue. 
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§  4.  Books  and  Maps. 

Th^  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  special  works  on 
the  Ionian  Islands  : — 

Ansted,  The  Ionian  Islands,  1863. 

Riemann,  Recherches  Archeologiques  sur  les  lies  loniennes.  Paris, 
1879-80. 

Kendrick,  The  Ionian  Islands .  1822. 

Goodison,  An  Historical  and  Topographical  Essay  upon  the  Islands  of 
Corfu ,  Leucadia,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante.  1822. 

Giffard,  Visit  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  1837. 

Gardner,  The  Ionian  Islands.  1859. 

Davy,  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Malta ,  with  map 
by  Arrowsmith.  1842. 

Whyte-Jervis,  The  Ionian  Islands  during  the  present  Century.  1863. 

X1GTH2,  I CTopLKa  aTrop.viqp.oveip.aTa.  3  vol.  Corfu,  1849-1864. 

,,  'laropLa  tov  'loviov  Kpdrovs.  1874.  Only  vol.  i.  published. 

Liebetrut,  Reise  nach  den  Ionischen  Inseln.  Hamburg,  1850. 

Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Histoire  et  description  des  lies  loniennes.  Paris, 
1823.  “  A  work  of  no  value  whatever.” — Riemann. 

Le  tre  Constituzioni  delle  .Isole.  Corfu,  1850  ;  a  valuable  collection  of 
official  documents,  etc.,  throwing  light  on  the  more  recent  history  of 
the  Ionian  Islands. 

Marmora,  Historia  di  Corfu.  Venice,  1672  ;  contains  much  curious 
information  and  several  prints  of  the  town  and  fortresses  in  their  medi¬ 
aeval  aspect, 

Mustoxidi,  Delle  cose  Corciresi.  Corfu,  1848  ;  a  very  valuable  work, 

Mustoxidi,  Illustrazioni  Corciresi.  Milan,  1811  ;  comments  on  the 
history  of  his  native  island  by  a  Corfiot  of  literary  distinction. 

Quirini,  Primordia  Corcyra.  1725  ;  a  treatise  in  Latin  on  the  antiquities 
of  Corfu  by  a  Homan  Catholic  Archbishop  of  the  island. 

Gell,  The  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca.  1807. 

Bowen,  Ithaca  in  1850. 

Warsberg,  Odysseeische  Landschaften.  2  vols.  Vienna,  1878. 

AOTNTZH,  Ilepi  tt)$  ttoXitikt)!  KaTasTaaews  rrj s  'E Trrav'rjo'ov  errl  'Ei'ercD?'. 
Athens,  1856.  “  Contains  a  mass  of  curious  information  about  the  local 
administration,  the  revenue,  the  law  courts,  the  Jews,  the  Gipsies,  and 
everything  else  relating  to  the  Seven  Islands.” — Freeman. 

Gregorovius,  Corfu ,  eine  Ionische  Idylle.  Leipzig,  1882. 

By  far  the  best  maps  are  the  charts  issued  by  the  Admiralty.  (See  Gen. 
Introd.  T.)  Very  fair  small  maps  of  Corfu,  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Cerigo 
are  given  in  Riemann’s  excellent  work,  but  without  any  general  map. 
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1,—  CORFU  (CORCYRA). 

Corfu  (Pop.  25,139). 

Hotels. — H.  de  St.  Georges ,  the  best; 
H.  d’Angleterre,  also  good.  Terms  10 
to  12  frs.  a  day,  or  in  summer,  by  special 
arrangement,  250  frs.  the  month.  Ser¬ 
vant’s  board  and  lodging  7  frs.  a  day. 
Candles  and  service  extra. 

Valets  de  Place ,  5  frs.  a  day. 

Saddle  horses,  5  to  6  frs.  a  day — less 
by  the  month  or  even  week. 

Street  carriages. — These  are  inferior 
to  those  of  Athens,  and  also  dearer. 
There  is  no  regular  tariff,  but  the 
general  charge  is  3  to  5  frs.  the  hour, 
or  25  frs.  the  day. 

British  Consul. — Richard  Reade,  Esq. 

British  Chaplain. — Rev.  J.  W.  C. 
Hughes. 

Bankers.  —The  traveller  will  find  it 
to  his  advantage  to  deal  with  the 
Ionian  Bank  in  preference  to  the  local 
private  bankers.  The  paper  money  of 
the  Ionian  Bank  is  universally  current 
throughout  the  Ionian  Islands,  but 
that  of  the  National  Bank  is  generally 
refused,  except  by  the  hotels. 

Physicians. — M.  Politi,  head  of  the 
Civil  Hospital ;  M.  Lavrano  ;  M.  Braila 
Armeni. 

Oculist. — M.  Padovan. 

Chemist. — Collas,  a  branch  of  the 
well-known  Paris  firm.  Edward  Bates. 

Shops. — These  have  fallen  off  very 
much  since  the  departure  of  the  English 
garrison.  Such  as  exist  are  mostly 
both  dear  and  bad. 

Persons  who  wish  to  procure  speci¬ 
mens — old  or  new — of  the  curious  re¬ 
ligious  pictures  peculiar  to  the  Eastern 
Church  will  do  well  to  visit  the  work¬ 
shop  of  the  Abbate  Antonio  Scliievi, 
No.  1100  Calle  Sto-  Spiridione,  who  is 
a  clever  workman  and  very  moderate  in 
his  charges.  He  works  both  in  the 
usual  panel  distemper  and  in  repousse. 
The  material  of  the  latter  is  thin  sil¬ 
vered  copper,  and  is  very  effective  and 
inexpensive.  The  Gospels  (4to  edition), 
bound  in  velvet  with  ornaments  in  this 
style  by  Schievi,  cost  from  40  frs.  up¬ 
wards.  The  workmanship  is  rather 
rude,  but  characteristic  and  handsome. 


For  Albanian  silver  ornaments,  etc., 
the  best  dealer  is  Yarucca,  near  the  Hotel 
de  St.  Georges. 

Post-Office. — Near  the  Health  Office. 
There  are  mails  to  and  from  Central 
and  Western  Europe  three  or  four  times 
a  week.  (See  Gen.  Introd.  A. ) 

Electric  Telegraph.  —  For  Greece, 
Greek  office  on  the  Esplanade.  For 
all  other  countries,  office  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company  Strada  Marujo. 

Theatre.—  An  Italian  operatic  com¬ 
pany  performs  during  the  winter  season 
at  the  old  Venetian  theatre.  Attached 
to  one  of  its  walls,  may  still  be  seen  a 
triumphal  monument,  erected  by  the 
Republic  to  the  gallant  conqueror  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  Francesco  Morosini. 
(See  Gen.  Introd.  L. ) 

Beading -room.  —  The  old  garrison 
library  on  the  Esplanade  (founded 
1830)  is  well  supplied  with  books  and 
newspapers.  The  greater  part  of  the 
original  collection  has  been  transferred 
to  the  garrison  library  at  Malta. 
Strangers  admitted  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  a  member  of  the  association. 

Steamers.  —  No  port  in  Greece  is 
better  supplied  with  means  of  com¬ 
munication  than  Corfu.  Steamers  of 
the  Austrian  Lloyd,  of  the  Italian 
Florio  company,  and  of  two  Greek 
companies,  all  touch  here  several  times 
in  the  week.  For  particulars,  see  Gen. 
Introd.  A. 

History. — [For  the  general  history  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Special  Introd.  of  this  Section.] 
By  the  latest  (1879)  census  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  78,024 
souls. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted,  without 
prejudice  to  the  poetical  fame  of  Ithaca, 
that  of  all  the  Ionian  Islands,  Corcyra, 
or  Corfu  (an  Italian  corruption  of 
K  oporto,  the  Byzantine  name  for  the 
island,  derived  from  the  two  peaks,  or 
Kopvcpai,  on  which  the  citadel  is  now 
built),  is  the  one  which  in  all  ages  has 
played  the  most  important  part  in  his¬ 
tory.  From  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  delightful  climate,  it  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  Its  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  high  road  of  navigation 
between  Greece  and  Italy  has  made 
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Corcyra  a  possession  of  importance  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  ‘  ‘  Here 
( Thucijd .  v'i.  42)  was  passed  in  review 
that  splendid  armament  which  was 
destined  to  perish  at  Syracuse.  Here 
— 400  years  later — the  waters  of  Actium 
saw  a  world  lost  and  won.  Here  again, 
after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries,  met 
together  those  Christian  Powers  which, 
off  Lepanto,  dealt  to  the  Turkish  fleet 
— so  long  the  scourge  and  terror  of 
Europe — a  blow  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered.  ”  But  our  space  will 
allow  us  to  draw  only  an  outline  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  Corfu,  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  both  the  Venetians  and 
the  English,  and  for  so  many  ages  the 
key  of  the  Adriatic,  and  one  of  the 
main  outposts  of  Christendom. 

The  ancients,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
always  identified  Corcyra  with  the 
Homeric  Scheria,  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  hospitable  Phseacians  under  their 
king  Alcinous.  Many  modern  travellers 
have  also  gratified  themselves  in  tracing 
points  of  fancied  resemblance  between 
the  Homeric  description  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  landscape.  But,  as  Mr.  Bunbury 
has  shown  in  his  great  work  ( His¬ 
tory  of  Ancient  Geography ,  vol.  i.  p. 
64-67),  such  identification  is  wholly 
imaginary;  and  “we  must,  therefore, 
be  content  to  banish  the  kindly  and 
hospitable  Phseacians,  as  well  as  the 
barbarous  Cyclopes  and  Lsestrygones, 
to  that  outer  zone  of  the  Homeric  world, 
in  which  everything  was  still  shrouded 
in  a  veil  of  marvel  and  mystery.” 

Corcyra  is  said  to  have  been  called 
from  its  shape  Drepane  (A peiravy),  or 
the  Sickle ;  it  describes  a  curve,  the 
convexity  of  which  is  towards  the  W.  ; 
its  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  about 
40  miles  ;  the  breadth  is  greatest  in  the 
N. ,  where  it  is  nearly  20  miles,  but  it 
gradually  tapers  towards  its  S.  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  name  of  Corcyra  appears 
first  in  Herodotus.  About  b.c.  734  a 
colony  was  planted  here  by  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  which  soon  became  rich  and 
powerful  by  its  extensive  commerce, 
and  in  its  turn  founded  many  colonies 
on  the  neighbouring  mainland ;  e.g. 
Epidamnus,  Apollonia,  Leucas,  and 
Anactorium.  So  rapid  was  their  pros¬ 
perity  that  the  colonists  soon  became 


formidable  rivals  of  their  mother-coun¬ 
try  ;  and  about  b.c.  665  a  battle  was 
fought  between  their  fleets,  which  is 
memorable  as  the  most  ancient  sea- 
fight  on  record.  Corcyra  appears  to 
have  been  subjugated  by  Periander 
(Herod,  iii.  49,  seq.),  but  to  have  re¬ 
covered  its  independence.  During  the 
Persian  war  the  Corcyrseans  are  stated 
by  Herodotus  (vii.  168)  to  have  played 
false  to  the  national  cause,  and  their 
names  did  not  appear  on  the  muster-roll 
of  Salamis.  At  a  later  period  (b.  c.  432) 
Corcyra,  by  invoking  the  aid  of  Athens 
against  the  Corinthians,  became  one  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war.  During  the  progress  of  that 
contest  her  political  power  and  import¬ 
ance  were  irretrievably  lost,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fierce  dissensions  between 
the  aristocratical  and  democratical  par¬ 
ties  in  the  island.  The  latter  were 
finally  successful,  and  (b.c.  425)  mas¬ 
sacred  all  their  adversaries  with  the 
most  horrible  atrocities.  It  has  been 
observed  that  “it  was  the  state  of 
parties  and  of  politics  at  Corcyra, 
that  the  greatest  of  ancient  historians 
made  the  subject  of  a  solemn  disquisi¬ 
tion,  considering  that  they  were  a  type 
of  the  general  condition  of  Greece  at 
the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; 
and  that  the  picture  which  he  then 
drew  of  his  countrymen  belongs,  in 
its  main  outlines,  to  all  ages  and  na¬ 
tions.” 

For  some  generations  after  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war  the  fortunes  of  Corcyra, 
were  various.  Though  it  appears  never 
to  have  recovered  its  former  political 
consequence,  a  gorgeous  picture  of  the 
fertility  and  opulence  of  the  island  in 
b.c.  373  has  been  drawn  by  Xenophon 
(Hellen.  vi.  2).  When  it  was  invaded 
in  that  year  by  the  Spartans  under 
Mnasippus,  it  is  represented  as  being 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  and 
full  of  the  richest  produce  ;  with  fields 
admirably  tilled,  and  vineyards  in 
surpassing  condition  ;  with  splendid 
farm-buildings,  well-filled  wine-cellars, 
and  abundance  of  cattle.  The  hostile 
soldiers,  we  are  told,  while  enriching 
themselves  by  their  depredations,  be¬ 
came  so  pampered  with  the  plenty 
around  them  that  they  refused  to  drink 
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any  wine  that  was  not  of  the  first 
quality.  Within  a  century  of  this 
event  the  island  was  alternately  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Spartans,  the  Athenians, 
the  Macedonians,  and  King  Pyrrhus 
of  Epeirus,  until  it  finally  fell  under 
the  Roman  dominion  b.c.  229.  From 
its  situation  near  Brundusium  and 
Dyrrachium — the  Dover  and  Calais  of 
the  ancients — Corcyra  was  frequently 
visited  by  illustrious  Romans.  Here 
Augustus  assembled  his  fleet  before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  and  hither  at 
various  times  came  Tibullus,  Cato,  and 
Cicero,  whose  friend  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus  possessed  large  estates  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Epirus.  In  a.d.  67 
Corcyra  was  visited  by  the  Emp.  Nero 
on  his  way  to  Greece,  who,  according 
to  Suetonius,  sang  and  danced  before 
the  altar  of  Zeus  at  Cassiope. 

Henceforward  there  is  little  notice  of 
Corfu  until  the  times  of  the  Crusades, 
when  its  geographical  position  caused 
it  to  be  greatly  frequented.  Robert 
Guiscard  seized  the  island  in  a.d.  1081, 
during  his  wars  with  the  Eastern 
Empire  ;  and  another  great  Norman 
Chief,  Richard  I.  of  England,  landed 
here  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land 
in  a.d.  1193.  After  remaining  in  the 
island  for  some  time,  he  continued  his 
voyage  to  Ragusa,  whence  proceeding 
homewards  by  land  he  was  made  cap¬ 
tive  by  the  Duke  of  Austria. 

During  the  decline  of  the  Empire, 
Corfu  underwent  many  changes  of  for¬ 
tune,  being  sometimes  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  Emperors,  sometimes  in 
those  of  various  Latin  princes,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  (then 
governing  N  aples),  and  always  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  freebooters  and 
pirates.  At  length,  in  1386,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  sent  a  deputation  to  Venice  to  im¬ 
plore  the  protection  of  that  Republic, 
under  whose  sovereignty  they  remained 
until  its  downfall  in  1797.  Venice  made 
Corfu  her  principal  arsenal  and  point 
d’appui  in  Greece,  and  surrounded  the 
town  with  extensive  and  massive  forti¬ 
fications,  which  set  at  defiance  the 
whole  power  of  the  Ottomans  in  the 
assaults  of  1537  and  1570,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  celebrated  siege  of  1716, 
remarkable  as  the  last  great  attempt  of 


the  Turks  to  extend  their  conquests  in 
Christendom.  On  this  occasion  the 
Republic  was  fortunate  in  its  selection 
as  Commandant  at  Corfu  of  Marshal 
Schulemberg,  a  brave  and  skilful  Ger¬ 
man  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  served 
under  Prince  Eugene  and  the  King  of 
Saxony.  A  statue  of  the  Marshal, 
erected  by  the  Senate  of  Yenice,  stands 
on  the  esplanade  at  Corfu,  in  front  of 
the  gate  of  the  Citadel. 

The  Turkish  fleet  of  60  ships -of- 
war,  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels, 
appeared  before  the  place  on  July 
5,  1716  ;  they  were  commanded  by 
the  Capitan-  Pasha  or  High  Admiral 
of  the  Empire  in  person;  while  the 
Seraskier  or  General-in-Chief  led  the 
army  of  30,000  picked  troops,  which 
was  ferried  across  by  the  boats  of  the 
fleet  from  Butrinto  to  Govino.  On 
July  8  the  Venetian  fleet  entered  the 
northern  channel,  and  by  saluting  the 
Virgin  of  Cassopo  gave  notice  of  their 
approach  to  the  Turks,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  taken  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  During  the  subsequent 
siege  neither  party  felt  sufficiently 
strong  to  force  on  a  sea-fight,  but 
stood,  as  it  were,  at  bay,  the  Ottoman 
vessels  stretching  across  from  Butrinto 
to  Govino,  and  the  Venetians  from 
Vido  to  Sayades. 

On  July  16,  the  Seraskier  estab¬ 
lished  his  head  -  quarters  at  Potamo, 
and  laid  waste  the  country  far  and 
wide,  the  peasantry  having  mostly 
taken  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the 
town.  The  garrison  amounted  to  5000 
men,  chiefly  Germans,  Slavonians,  and 
Italians.  The  Turks  erected  batteries 
on  Mount  Olivetto,  above  the  suburb 
of  Manduchio,  on  August  1,  and,  after 
several  failures,  carried  Mount  Abra¬ 
ham  by  assault  on  August  3.  Their 
advanced  works  were  then  abandoned 
by  the  besieged,  when  the  Turks  pushed 
their  approaches  through  the  suburb 
of  Castrades,  and  closely  invested  the 
town.  For  several  days  there  were 
frequent  assaults  by  the  Infidels  and 
sorties  of  the  Christians,  with  heavy 
loss  on  both  sides,  the  inhabitants  (in¬ 
cluding,  it  is  said,  even  the  priests  and 
the  women)  fighting  along  with  the 
garrisop  on  the  ramparts  and  ip  tfie 
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trenches.  An  hour  before  daybreak  on 
August  19  the  Turks  made  their  grand 
assault,  and  effected  a  lodgment  in  Scar- 
pone ,  an  outwork  of  Fortezza  Nuova. 
Schulemberg  then  headed  a  sally  in 
person,  and  after  a  desperate  contest 
drove  them  from  this  vantage-ground 
with  immense  loss.  In  the  night  of 
the  22d  they  retreated  to  Govino,  re¬ 
embarked,  and  sailed  away  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  both  the  Admiral 
and  the  General  paid  with  their  lives 
the  penalty  of  their  failure.  The  Turks 
abandoned  in  their  trenches  all  their 
ammunition  and  stores,  including  78 
guns;  and  the}7  are  stated  to  have  lost, 
during  the  siege  of  five  weeks,  full  half 
their  army  in  action  and  by  disease, 
for  it  was  the  most  deadly  period  of 
a  very  unhealthy  season.  The  Vene¬ 
tians  lost  2000  out  of  their  garrison  of 
5000  men.1 


The  outlines  of  the  island  are  very 
graceful,  and  its  surface  is  a  dark  mass 
of  luxuriant  groves  of  olive,  cypress, 
and  ilex.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the 
mountain  ridge  of  San  Salvador  (the 
Istone  of  the  ancients,  but  now  called 
by  the  Greeks  JlavTOKpdrojp)  projects 
within  2  m.  of  the  mainland.  On 
the  rt.  on  arrival,  the  vessel  passes  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  mediaeval  fortress 
of  Cassopo,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Hellenic  city  of  Cassiope  ;  on  the  1. 
opens  the  valley  of  Butrinto,  the  ancient 
Buthrontum,  where  iEneas  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  his  kinsman  Helenus.  On 
clearing  this  strait,  the  sea  again  expands 
into  an  open  gulf  between  the  two  coasts, 
and  the  citadel  and  town  of  Corfu  appear 
in  sight,  forming  the  centre  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  rich  varied  scenery.  In  front, 
the  green  slopes  of  the  islet  of  Vido  form 
a  breakwater  for  the  harbour.  Behind, 
the  promontory  on  which  the  town  is 
built  terminates  to  the  eastward  in  the 
citadel,  built  on  a  huge  insulated  rock, 
with  its  summit  split  into  two  lofty 
peaks,  the  aerioe  Phceacum  arces  of  Virgil 
{JEn.  iii.  291),  from  which  the  modern 

i  An  excellent  account  of  the  siege  of  Corfu 
in  1716  will  he  found  in  the  “  Corps  Papers  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,”  vol.  i.  pp,  262-272. 


name  of  the  island  is  derived  (see  above). 
The  hoary  cliff  is  bound  round  with  forts 
and  batteries,  while  its  base  is  strewn 
with  white  houses  and  barracks,  perched 
like  sea-fowl  wherever  they  can  find  a 
resting-place.  The  ramparts  and  bas¬ 
tions  mingle  with  Nature’s  own  craggy 
fortifications,  mantled  by  a  profusion  of 
cactuses,  evergreens,  and  wild  flowers. 
All  the  defences  except  the  citadel  were, 
however,  levelled  prior  to  the  cession  in 
1864. 

Across  the  bay,  the  Albanian  coast 
presents  here  a  graceful  outline.  The 
ridges  of  snowy  mountains  retire  further 
into  the  distance,  while  the  hills  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea  offer,  by 
their  bleak  but  varied  landscape,  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  richly  wooded  and  culti¬ 
vated  shores  of  the  island. 

The  channel  which  separates  Corfu 
from  Albania  varies  in  breadth  from 
2  to  12  m.,  and  appears  one  noble  lake 
from  the  harbour,  whence  its  outlets 
are  not  visible.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  attractive  scenes  in  Greece. 
Its  N.  extremity  narrows  until  it  is  lost 
among  lofty  mountains,  swelling  each 
over  each  in  great  waves  ;  while, 
gradually  widening  as  it  extends  south¬ 
wards,  it  spreads  round  the  indenta¬ 
tions  and  promontories  of  the  fair  and 
fertile  island  ; 

“Spread  like  a  shield  upon  the  dark  blue  sea.” 

Od.  v.  281. 

The  stranger  in  Corfu  had  better 
devote  his  first  hour  of  leisure  to  view¬ 
ing  the  splendid  panorama  of  the  town 
and  island  visible  from  the  summit 
of  the  citadel.  Permission  is  readily 
granted  on  application  to  the  office  of 
the  commandant.  The  Greek  Garrison 
Church  is  a  large  building,  with  a  Doric 
portico,  at  the  S.  side  of  the  citadel. 
The  ramparts  are  of  various  ages,  some 
of  them  dating  as  far  back  as  1550. 
At  the  opposite,  or  western,  extremity 
of  the  town  rises  another  fortress, 
erected  by  the  Venetians  at  the  end 
of  the  16th  cent.,  and  still  generally 
known  as  La  Fortezza  Nuova.  The 
hill  on  which  it  is  built  is  less  lofty 
and  precipitous  than  that  of  the  citadel. 
The  fire  of  these  two  fortresses  protects 
the  harbour. 
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The  town,  including  its  suburbs  of 
Manduchio  to  the  W.  and  Castrades 
(called  in  Greek  Tapir  fa)  to  the  S., 
contains  25,139  inhabitants.  There 
are  4000  Latins,  with  an  archbishop 
of  their  own,  and  a  good  many  Jews, 
who  live’  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the 
town ;  the  remainder  of  the  people 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 

The  town  underwent  great  improve¬ 
ments  during  the  British  protectorate, 
but  it  is  still  cramped  and  confined. 
The  main  streets  were  then  widened, 
sanitary  regulations  enforced,  markets 
built,  an  efficient  police  organised  (as 
throughout  the  islands'),  new  roads  and 
approaches  constructed  (especially  the 
Strada  Marina  round  the  bay  of  Cas¬ 
trades,  which  now  forms  a  pleasant 
public  promenade),  and  above  all,  a 
copious  supply  of  water  (of  which  the 
town  was  formerly  destitute),  brought 
in  pipes  from  a  source  above  Benizza — 
a  distance  of  7  m.  The  suburbs  were 
formerly  richly  planted  with  olive  and 
mulberry  trees,  but  these  were  cut  down 
by  the  French  in  order  to  clear  a  space 
before  the  fortifications,  and  their  re¬ 
moval  is  supposed  by  the  Greeks,  who 
are  crazy  on  the  subject  of  trees,  to  have 
improved  the  salubrity  of  the  place  ; 
fevers,  however,  are  still  prevalent  in 
autumn,  though  they  are  rarely  of  a 
malignant  character. 

The  Esplanade  occupies  the  space 
between  the  town  and  the  citadel,  and 
is  laid  out  with  walks  and  rows  of 
trees.  At  its  N.  extremity  stands  the 
Palace,  of  white  Malta  stone — a  large 
building  devoid  of  architectural  merit, 
and  now  fast  going  to  decay.  It  is 
flanked  by  the  two  Gates  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  each  of  which  frames 
a  lovely  picture  of  the  sea  and  moun¬ 
tains. 

In  front  of  the  palace  is  a  good  statue 
of  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  from  the  chisel 
of  the  Greek  sculptor  Prosellanti.  Sir 
Frederick  is  regarded  as  a  great  bene¬ 
factor  by  the  Corfiots,  the  water  supply 
of  the  town  having  been  organised 
under  his  administration. 

The  palace  was  erected  during  the 
government  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland. 
It  is  well  laid  out,  and  contains  a  good 
suite  of  reception  rooms,  in  some  of 


which  the  ciphers  G.  R.  and  Y.R.  are 
still  conspicuous.  The  Hall  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
contains  a  portrait  of  H.M.  King  George 

In  the  entrance-hall  is  a  fine  marble 
lioness,  discovered  in  1843  in  an  ancient 
necropolis  at  Castrades. 

From  the  windows  at  the  back  of  the 
house  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  channel  of  Corfu  and  the  Albanian 
coast.  On  the  ground -floor  is  the 
meeting  hall  of  the  extinct  Ionian 
Senate.  Its  walls  are  hung  with  por¬ 
traits  of  ten  or  twelve  of  its  presidents, 
including  Carusi,  Mustoxidi,  Roma, 
etc.  There  are  also  busts  of  George 
IY.,  Lord  Guilford,  Sir  Thomas  Mait¬ 
land  and  all  his  successors  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  exceptions  of  Sir  H. 
Ward  and  Sir  H.  Storks. 

At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  esplanade, 
on  a  terrace  overhanging  the  sea,  is  a 
little  circular  temple  erected  in  memory 
of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  and  an  obelisk 
in  honour  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas. 
There  is  also  a  statue  of  Marshal  Schu- 
lemberg  in  front  of  the  drawbridge  which 
leads  into  the  citadel.  To  the  W. ,  the 
side  of  the  esplanade  next  the  town 
is  bounded  by  a  lofty  row  of  private 
houses,  with  an  arched  walk  beneath 
them. 

Bishop  Wordsworth  has  remarked 
that  Corfu  is  a  sort  of  geographical 
mosaic  to  which  many  countries  of 
Europe  have  contributed  colours.  The 
streets  are  Italian  in  their  style  and 
names  ;  the  arcades,  by  which  some  of 
them  are  flanked,  might  have  come 
from  Padua  or  Bologna  ;  the  winged 
Lion  of  St.  Mark  is  seen  marching  in 
stone  along  the  old  Yenetian  bastions  ; 
a  stranger  will  hear  Italian  from  the 
native  gentry,  Greek  from  the  peasants, 
Arabic  from  the  Maltese  grooms  and 
gardeners,  Albanian  from  the  white- 
kilted  mountaineers  of  the  opposite 
coast.  He  might,  a  few  years  since, 
see  Ionian  vendors  haggling  fof  how 
much  they  are  to  receive  for  their  wares 
in  Greek  obols,  bearing  the  Yenetian 
lion  on  one  side  and  Britannia  with 
her  aegis  on  the  other, — no  bad  epitome 
of  the  modern  history  of  the  island, 
and  forming  a  curious  addition  to  the 
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silver  records  which  tell  what  Corfu 
was  in  past  ages.  The  prow  of  a  ship, 
a  Triton  striking  with  his  trident,  a 
galley  in  full  sail,  the  gardens  of  Al- 
cinous,  and  a  Bacchus  crowned  with 
ivy, — these  are  some  of  the  monetary 
memorials  of  the  ancient  power,  com¬ 
merce,  and  fertility  of  Corcyra. 

The  last  building  on  the  esplanade  is 
the  Ionian  Academy  (Iovlos  ’AKadyyia), 
founded  early  in  the  century  by  Lord 
Guilford,  (see  Gen.  Introd.  N).  Like 
everything  else  in  Corfu  the  building 
is  going  to  decay  ;  but  its  past  services 
to  the  Greek  nation  and  literature  en¬ 
title  it  to  notice.  The  library  of  35,000 
vols.  contains  a  very  fair  collection  of 
works  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  a  few 
archives.  On  the  ground  floor  are  some 
Corcyrsean  antiquities,  including  several 
inscriptions,  some  of  high  antiquity,1 
some  vases,  and  a  large  number  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  Boman  antiquities.  ‘  ‘  There 
are  sepulchral  vases  of  large  size,  con¬ 
taining  bones,  many  amphorae,  and  a  few 
large  jars  of  the  kind  formerly  buried  in 
the  earth  for  storing  corn.  There  are 
also  many  squares  of  flooring  in  a  coarse 
mosaic  representing  the  bustard  in  vari¬ 
ous  attitudes.  This  mosaic  occupies 
59  frames,  and  includes  representations 
of  a  variety  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes. 
The  original  design  is  shown  in  a  fac¬ 
simile  prepared  by  Ant.  Yegia  at  the 
time  of  discovery,  and  before  the  mo¬ 
saic  was  taken  up.  Also  terminal 
stones]  and  some  fragments  of  busts 
and  statues.  On  the  upper  floor  are 
class-rooms,  a  laboratory,  and  a  mu¬ 
seum.  The  latter  is  only  worthy  of 
notice  as  containing  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  local  ornithological  collec¬ 
tion.” — Ansted. 

Churches. — The  cathedral,  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  of  the  Cave  (H  Havayia 
HirrjXahTLaaa),  is  situated  on  the  Line- 
wall,  not  far  from  the  Fortezza  Nuova. 
The  oldest  church  in  the  island  is  in 
the  suburb  of  Castrades,  near  the 
Strada  Marina.  It  is  the  only  Byzan¬ 
tine  ch.  in  Corfu,  and  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Jason  and  St.  Sosipater,  comrades 
of  St.  Paul,  who,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  were  the  first  preachers  of  Chris- 

1  Also  sixteen  inscribed  bricks,  specified  by 
I  M.  Riemann  as  forgeries. 


tianity  in  Corcyra.  Though  neglected, 
and  repaired  in  bad  taste,  this  church 
(which,  according  to  Mustoxidi,  dates 
from  the  12th  cent.)  is  a  graceful  speci¬ 
men  of  Byzantine  architecture,  and 
seems  to  have  been  originally  built  of 
the  materials  of  heathen  temples,  of 
which  3  fine  columns  remain.  There 
are  a  great  many  other  churches,  the 
most  remarkable  being  that  of  St.  Spir- 
idion,  the  Patron-Saint  of  Corfu,  whose 
body  is  preserved  in  a  richly  orna¬ 
mented  case.  The  annual  offerings  at 
this  shrine  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum,  and  are  the  property  of  a  noble 
Corfiot  family,  to  whom  the  church  be¬ 
longs.  Three  times  a  year  the  body  of 
the  Saint  is  carried  in  solemn  proces¬ 
sion  round  the  esplanade,  followed  by 
the  Greek  clergy  and  all  the  native 
authorities.  The  sick  are  sometimes 
brought  out  and  laid  where  the  Saint 
may  be  carried  over  them.  Sir  Geo. 
Wheler,  who  visited  Corfu  in  1675,  has 
left  an  amusing  account  of  some  of 
this  Saint’s  so-called  “miracles.”  St. 
Spiridion  was  bishop  of  a  see  in  Cyprus, 
and  was  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  in  a.d.  325.  After  his 
death  his  embalmed  body  was  believed 
to  have  wrought  many  miracles.  Vari¬ 
ous  and  contradictory  accounts  have 
been  given  of  the  cause  and  manner  of 
its  conveyance  to  Corfu. 

j Excursions. — The  favourite  and  most 
frequented  drive,  ride,  and  walk  at 
Corfu,  is  to  what  is  called  the  One-gun 
Battery  (from  a  cannon  having  formerly 
stood  there),  situated  above  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Bay  (often  called  the  Lake ) 
of  Khalikliiopulo ,  2 4  m.  S.  of  the  town, 
and  commanding  a  charming  prospect. 

The  ancient  Corcyra  occupied  the 
peninsula  between  the  bays  of  Khali- 
khiopulo  and  Castrades.  The  site  pre¬ 
serves  the  name  of  Palseopolis.  The 
ancient  city  was  sacked  by  the  Goths  in 
the  6th  cent.,  from  which  date  it  was 
abandoned.  The  later  Greeks  and  the 
Venetians  used  Palseopolis  as  an  almost 
inexhaustible  quarry  in  the  erection  of 
the  modern  town  of  Corfu.  Spon  and 
Wheler  allude  to  the  stores  of  marble 
lying  here  even  so  late  as  the  17th  cent. 

The  acropolis  was  near  the  hamlet  of 
Hagia  Analypsis. 
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At  Castrades  was  discovered  in  1843, 
in  course  of  demolishing  the  Venetian 
fort  of  S.  Salvator,  an  extensive  Greek 
necropolis,  with  many  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  remains,  including  the  cele¬ 
brated  Tomb  of  Menecrates ,  and  the 
marble  lioness  already  mentioned. 

Looking  down  from  the  One-gun 
Batter}7-,  in  the  centre  of  the  strait  be¬ 
low,  and  crowned  with  a  small  chapel 
of  Byzantine  architecture,  is  one  of  the 
islets  (for  there  are  two  competitors) 
which  claim  to  be  the  Ship  of  Ulysses , 
in  allusion  to  the  galley  of  the  Phsea- 
cians,  which,  on  her  return  from  having 
conveyed  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  vengeance  of  Neptune, 
and  changed  into  stone  within  sight  of 
the  port.  (Od.  xiii.  161.) 

“  Swift  as  the  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way, 

The  winged  pinnace  shot  along  the  se>a  ; 

The  God  arrests  her  with  a  sudden  stroke, 

And  roots  her  down  an  everlasting  rock.” 

The  other  competitor  for  this  honour  is 
an  isolated  rock  off  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Corfu,  and  which  certainly  at  a  distance 
resembles  much  a  petrified  ship  in  full 
sail.  It  is  visible  from  the  pass  of  San 
Pantaleone.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  these  identifications  are 
modern  inventions,  trumped  up  to 
please  the  traveller’s  fancy. 

In  the  olive-groves,  near  the  Chapel 
of  the  Ascension ,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  about  half-way  between  the  town 
and  the  One-gun  Battery ,  is  annually 
celebrated  on  Ascension  Day  an  inter¬ 
esting  Greek  festa,  which  the  traveller 
should  stay  to  see,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  some  inconvenience.  It  will 
afford  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  performance  of  the  Ro- 
maica  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Pyrrhic  dance,  still  extant  in  some 
other  parts  of  Greece),  and  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  picturesque  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  peasantry. 

In  returning  from  the  Battery  the 
traveller  can  visit  the  church  at  Palae- 
opolis,  containing  several  columns  and 
other  ancient  fragments  built  into  its 
walls.  Also,  at  about  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  the  casino  or  villa 
of  the  king,  built  by  Sir  Frederick 
Adam.  It  occupies  a  lovely  situation, 


and  is  surrounded  by  pleasant,  well  laid 
out  gardens,  now  much  neglected. 

On  a  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  behind 
the  casino,  above  the  fountain  of  Kar- 
daTci ,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  Doric 
temple,  discovered  in  1822  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  officer.  According  to  Railton,  it 
was  a  peripteral  hexastyle  temple,  with 
a  single  entrance  and  no  antse.  The 
view  from  this  spot  is  a  beautiful  one, 
and  will  well  repay  a  visit.  It  is  about 
2  m.  from  the  town. 

The  above  excursion  can  generally  be 
accomplished,  even  during  the  short 
time  the  steamer  stops  in  port  on  her 
way  to  or  from  Brindisi  or  Trieste.  The 
following  excursions,  to  be  performed 
with  any  comfort,  require  a  day  each. 
Nearly  all  are  over  excellent  carriage 
roads  : — 

1.  To  Paloeocastrizza ,  16  m.  from  the 
capital..  As  the  name  imports,  an  ancient 
fortress  doubtless  stood  here  formerly, 
on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  a  con¬ 
vent  of  the  middle  ages,  strongly  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  steep  rock  impending  over  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  The  beauty,  quiet,  and 
coolness  of  this  spot  make  it  a  delightful 
residence.  The  sea-bathing  is  excellent, 
and  many  charming  excursions  may  be 
made  in  the  immediate  vicinity — as  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ,  a 
mediaeval  fortress  in  a  strong  and  ro¬ 
mantic  position.  The  road  from  the 
capital  to  Palreocastrizza  crosses  the 
centre  of  the  island,  passing  (at  5  m. 
from  the  town)  the  bay  of  Govino,  used 
by  the  Venetians  as  the  harbour  for 
their  galleys  and  smaller  craft.  On  the 
shore  are  the  ruins  of  their  arsenals, 
store-houses,  etc.  Thence  the  road 
strikes  inland  through  a  forest  of  vener¬ 
able  olives,  until  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  convent,  when  it  is  carried 
along  the  face  of  a  hill  covered  with 
arbutus,  myrtle,  and  evergreens  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  Below  a  precipice  falls 
sheer  down  to  the  Adriatic,  studded 
with  rocks  and  islets,  and  sparkling 
with  those  “countless  smiles”  (the 
ttovtIuv  Koydriov  au^pid yov  y^Xacfia  of 
JEschylus),  the  full  charm  of  which 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  seen  southern  waves  flash  up  in 
southern  sunlight. 

2.  The  Pass  of  S.  Pantaleone  (13  m. 
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from  the  town)  is  the  highest  point  of 
the  road  which  is  carried  over  the 
mountain  -  chain  of  S.  Salvador.  It 
commands  a  splendid  prospect  over 
the  northern  district  of  Corfu,  the 
islands  of  Phano,  Marlera,  Salmatraki, 
and  the  second  insulated  rock  which 
claims  to  be  the  ship  of  Ulysses.  A 
favourite  spot  for  picnics  is  under  a 
huge  oak-tree,  3  m.  to  the  K  of  the 
pass. 

3.  The  Pass  ofGaruna  (8  m.)  affords 
a  like  view  over  the  southern  districts 
of  the  island  ;  and  is  also  very  strik¬ 
ing,  though  not  so  elevated  as  that  of 
S.  Pantaleone. 

These  three  excursions  should  by 
no  means  be  omitted  ;  others  almost 
equally  picturesque  are — to  Benizza 
(7  m.),  a  village  charmingly  situated 
in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  orange 
gardens,  in  one  of  which  are  exten¬ 
sive  remains  of  Roman  baths  with 
mosaics,  etc.  (For  details,  see  Rie- 
mann,  op.  cit.)  Pelleka  (7  m.);  and 
to  the  village  of  Santa  Deca  (8  m. ), 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  of 
the  Ten  Saints  (" Ay ioi  Ati<a),  corrupted 
into  Hagia  or  Sta.  Deca ,  the  second 
in  height  in  the  island.  Lord  Carlisle 
writes: — “I  went  over  the  citadel, 
which  comprises  the  two  peaks  from 
which  the  town  is  named  ;  the  view  is 
very  fine  ;  but  this  and  almost  every 
view  I  ever  saw  in  ray  life  were  eclipsed 
by  those  we  saw  in  our  afternoon  ride 
on  the  Santa  Deca  road,  which  turns 
the  mountain  that  opens  the  southern 
district  of  the  island  ;  the  snow-capped 
lines  of  the  Acroceraunian  hills  on  the 
Albanian  shore,  the  unruffled  seas 
which  gleamed  through  four  sets  of 
ravines,  the  defined  outline  of  the  two- 
peaked  citadel,  the  terraces  of  olive 
and  vine  that  climb  every  hill,  with 
scattered  alleys  of  cypress  and  tufts  of 
I  orange,  make  the  whole  effect  most 
!  transcendent.  All  this  you  see  from 
j  excellent  roads,  admirably  engineered, 
j  -Any  one  who  wishes  to  condense  the 
;  attractions  of  southern  scenery,  and 
!  see  it  all  in  the  utmost  comfort  and 
I  luxury,  need  only  come  to  Corfu.” 

The  road  to  Lefchimo  (the  ancient 
t  Leucimne),  the  southern  district  of 
|  Corfu  (26  m. ),  passes  through  Santa  I 


Deca.  The  island  terminates  in  a 
white  cliff,  called  Capo  Bianco  by  the 
Italians,  a  translation  of  Leucimne. 
From  Cape  Bianco  to  the  Sybota 
Islands,  close  to  the  coast  of  Epeirus, 
the  southern  entrance  to  the  channel 
of  Corfu  is  about  5  m.  across. 

The  mountain  of  San  Salvador 
( Istone )  rises  about  3000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  point  in 
the  island,  forming  a  striking  object 
from  the  town.  The  best  way  to  ascend 
it  is  to  cross  the  bay  (a  distance  of 
8  or  10  m.)  in  a  sailing  or  row-boat, 
and  land  either  at  Karagol ,  or  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  the  village  of  Ipso , 
where  horses  or  mules  may  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  a  guide  to  the  Convent 
which  crowns  the  summit.  The  path 
rises  by  a  steep  ascent  through  olive- 
woods,  and  then  over  the  barren  and 
rocky  mountain  side.  Before  reaching 
the  small  village  of  Signies,  several  deep 
wells  are  passed,  round  which  the  shep¬ 
herds  assemble  their  flocks.  Here  too, 
as  at  the  other  fountains  of  Greece,  may 
generally  be  seen  groups  of  the  peasant 
women,  who  give  an  Oriental  charm 
to  the  scene  with  their  long  flowing 
drapery,  and  ample  folds  of  white 
linen,  falling  over  their  heads  and 
shoulders.  It  is  a  toilsome  ascent 
from  Signies  to  the  Convent,  which 
is  only  inhabited  by  the  Monks  at 
certain  festivals.  A  pilgrimage  is 
made  to  this  shrine  every  year  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Tranfiguration 
(August  T%)  ;  and  the  going  up  of 
the  people  to  the  “  high  place  ”  is  a 
very  pretty  sight.  The  view  from 
the  summit  is  magnificent.  In  clear 
weather  the  coast  of  Italy  is  just 
visible  above  the  horizon  to  the  N.W.  ; 
while  to  the  E.  the  eye  ranges  along 
the  chain  of  the  Acroceraunian  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  penetrates  far  into  the 
interior  of  Albania,  commanding  the 
castle  aud  plain  of  Butrinto,  with  its 
two  lakes  and  river,  and  several  vill¬ 
ages  picturesquely  scattered  over  the 
hills.  To  the  S.,  the  city  and  whole 
island  of  Corfu  are  stretched  out  like  a 
map,  with  Paxo  and  Santa  Maura  in 
the  distance. 

Off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Corfu  are  her 
three  island  dependencies,  viz.,  Phano 
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( Othonus ),  Merlera  ( Ericusa ),  and  Sal- 
matraki ,  containing  altogether  about 
1800  inhabitants*  a  peaceful  and  in¬ 
dustrious  race,  exporting  olive -oil, 
honey,  grapes*  etc,  A  fine  sea-cavern  is 
of  course  pointed  out  as  Calypso’s  Grotto 
by  the  islanders  to  every  stranger  :  it 
is  now  frequented  by  seals  and  wild 
pigeons.  Phano  is  visited  by  sports¬ 
men  chiefly  in  the  spring,  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  quails,  which 
abound  there  during  the  annual  migra¬ 
tion. 


2.— PAXO  (PAXOS). 

This  little  island  (divided  into  two 
districts)  which  is  hardly  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  seems  to  have 
always  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
powerful  neighbour  Corcyra,  from  S.  of 
which  it  is  distant  only  about  8  m. 
Though  less  than  5  m.  in  length  and 
2  in  breadth,  and  having  a  population 
even  now  of  5002  souls,  Paxo  formed  one 
of  the  “United  States  ”  composing  the 
Ionian  confederacy.  A  subaltern’s  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  Corfu  garrison  was 
quartered  here.  The  island  is  oval 
in  shape,  and  mountainous  ;  its  soil 
is  so  stony  and  so  destitute  of 
moisture,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  depend  for  their 
supply  of  water  on  rain  kept  in  tanks, 
or  even  to  procure  it  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  continent.  The  oil  of  Paxo  is 
highly  esteemed ;  the  island  produces 
little  else  than  olives,  almonds,  and 
vines,  the  quantity  of  corn  raised  being 
altogether  insignificant.  Dr.  John  Davy 
has  described  a  curious  kind  of  aerial 
angling  practised  here  for  swallows, 
“in  spring,  when  these  birds  first 
arrive  and  crowd  about  the  lofty  cliffs 
of  the  little  island  of  Paxo,  the  natives, 
standing  or  sitting  on  the  dizzy  mar¬ 
gin,  take  them,  when  on  the  wing, 
with  a  fly  ‘  attached  to  a  fine  hook  and 
line  ;  throwing  it  in  the  air  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary  fly¬ 
fishing.’  ” 

The  principal  village  is  a  mere  cluster 
of  houses  at  Porto  Gaio,  on  the  E.  side 
opposite  Albania.  The  harbour  is 
curiously  formed  by  a  small  rocky  islet, 


crowned  with  a  fort,  and  sheltering 
a  little  creek  which  may  be  entered 
at  both  extremities. 

Immediately  S.  of  Paxo,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  is 
the  barren  and  rocky  islet  of  Antipaxo, 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  shepherds  and 
fishermen,  but  resorted  to  by  sportsmen 
in  the  season  for  shooting  quails,  which 
sometimes  alight  here  in  almost  in¬ 
credible  numbers. 

The  island  of  Paxo  has  been  made 
an  object  of  much  interest  by  a  legend 
recorded  in  Plutarch’s  ‘  ‘  Defect  of 
Oracles,”  and  so  well  told  in  the 
words  of  the  old  annotator  on  Spenser’s 
“Pastoral  in  May — “Here,  about  the 
time  that  our  Lord  suffered  his  most 
bitter  passion*  certain  persons  sailing 
from  Italy  to  Cyprus  at  night  heard  a 
voice  calling  aloud,  Thamus !  Thamus ! 
who,  giving  ear  to  the  cry,  was  bidden 
(for  he  was  pilot  of  the  ship),  when  he 
came  near  to  Pelodes  ”  (the  Bay  of 
Butrinto)  “  to  tell  that  the  great  god 
Pan  was  dead,  which  he  doubting  to 
do,  yet  for  that  when  he  came  to 
Pelodes  there  was  such  a  calm  of  wind 
that  the  ship  stood  still  in  the  sea 
unmoored,  he  was  forced  to  cry  aloud 
that  Pan  was  dead  ;  wherewithal  there 
were  such  piteous  outcries  and  dread¬ 
ful  shrieking  as  hath  not  been  the  like. 
By  which  Pan,  of  some  is  understood 
the  great  Sathanas,  whose  kingdom 
was  at  that  time  by  Christ  conquered, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  broken  up  ;  for 
at  that  time  all  oracles  surceased,  and 
enchanted  spirits  that  were  wont  to 
delude  the  people  henceforth  held 
their  peace.” 

The  words  in  which  Milton  alludes 
to  this  legend  in  his  Ode  on  the 
Nativity — 

“  The  lonely  mountains  o’er, 

And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; — 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 

Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent 

will  recur  to  the  memory  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  traveller  as  he  sails  by  the  island 
of  Paxo. 

In  more  modern  times  Paxo  was 
subject  first  to  the  Kings  of  Naples, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Venetian  Re- 
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public.  Under  the  Venetian  rule  the 
island  preserved  its  administrative  in¬ 
dependence,  and  was  governed  by  its 
own  primates.  The  Neapolitans  formed 
a  small  harbour  which  still  subsists. 

An  Austrian  steam-packet  touches 
here  once  a  week  on  her  way  from 
Corfu  to  Prevesa. 


3.— CEPHALONIA  (Cephallenia). 

Argostoli  (Pop.  8816)  Inns.—  H. de 
la  Reine  Olga,  in  the  market-place.  H. 
d’Athenes. 

Cafe. — La  Couronne. 

Physicians.  — None  recommended,  but 
the  following  are  the  oldest  established  : 
MM.  Kompetsas,  Metaxa,  Phocas. 

Steam  communication  several  times 
a  week  with  Piraeus  and  Corfu  by  Greek 
and  Austrian  boats. 

For  description  of  town,  see  below. 

Cephalonia  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
Ionian  Sea  ;  it  is  divided  for  electoral 
purposes  into  twelve  districts  (Demi), 
and  is  situated  opposite  the  coast  of 
Acarnania  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  Along  the  northern 
half  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Cephalo¬ 
nia  lies  Ithaca,  separated  from  it  by 
a  channel  averaging  less  than  5  m. 
across  ;  while  the  distance  from  the 
most  southernly  point  in  Cephalonia  to 
the  northernmost  part  of  Zante  is  about 
8  m.  The  size  of  this  island  has  been 
variously  stated  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Strabo  (x.  2)  asserts  that  it  is  300 
stadia,  and  Pliny  (iv.  12,  ed.  Sillig)  that 
it  is  93  m.  in  circuit ;  but  both  these 
measurements  are  short  of  the  real  cir¬ 
cumference,  which  is  little  less  than 
120  m.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
island  is  31  Knglish  miles  ;  its  breadth 
is  very  unequal. 

Cephalonia  is  called  in  Homer  Same 
or  Samos  ;  probably  as  using  the  name 
of  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  its 
cities  for  the  whole  island,  since  the 
poet  elsewhere  uses  the  term  Cephal- 
lenians  (KefiaWrjves)  for  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  whom  he  describes  as  the  subjects 
of  Ulysses  ( II .  ii.  631  ;  Od.  iv.  671, 
etc. )  They  were  probably  of  the  same 
race  with  the  Taphianswho  peopled  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  they  were 

[Greece.] 


fabled  to  have  derived  their  appella¬ 
tion  from  Cephalus,  who  made  himself 
master  of  the  country  by  the  help  of 
Amphitryon.  Cephallenia,  as  the  name 
of  the  island,  first  occurs  in  Herodotus 
(ix.  28) ;  in  Italian,  it  is  called  Cefalonia, 
whence  the  English  Cephalonia. 

The  Cephallenians  are  not  recorded 
to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  Persian 
war,  with  the  exception  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Pale,  200  of  whose  citizens 
fought  on  the  national  side  at  Platsea 
(Herod,  ix.  28).  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  large 
Athenian  fleet  visited  the  island,  which 
joined  the  Athenian  alliance  without 
offering  any  resistance  (Thucyd.  ii.  30). 
In  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece,  Cephal¬ 
lenia  opposed  the  Romans,  but  was 
reduced  b.  c.  1 89.  According  to  Strabo, 
C.  Antonins  possessed  the  whole  island 
as  his  private  estate.  It  was  afterwards 
given  by  Hadrian  to  the  Athenians  ; 
it  was  subject  to  the  Byzantine 
empire  until  the  12th  century,  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  various 
Latin  princes,  and  finally  under  the 
rule  of  Venice.  It  was  captured  from 
the  French  by  the  English  expedition 
of  1809,  since  which  period  it  has 
followed  the  fortunes  of  its  neighbours. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  four 
cities  in  the  island,  Pale,  Cranii,  Sa¬ 
mos,  and  Proni ;  and  remains  still  exist 
of  them  all. 

Pale  was  situated  close  to  the  sea,  a 
little  more  than  1  m.  N.  of  the  modern 
town  of  Lixuri,  which  has  probably 
been  built  in  great  part  from  its  ruins. 
Little  now  remains,  except  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  blocks  and  hewn  stones,  of  the  city 
wdiich  once  successfully  resisted  the 
Macedonian  arms  (Polybius,  v.  4),  and 
which  was  erroneously  identified  by 
some  ancient  writers  with  Dulichium — 
an  opinion  which  Strabo  (x.  2)  rejects. 
The  coins  of  Pale  bear  the  head  of  the 
hero  Cephalus  with  the  epigraph  II A  or 
II A  A. 

The  city  of  the  Cranii  was  situated 
on  some  rugged  heights,  above  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  harbour,  on 
the  opposite  side  from  the  modern  town 
of  Argostoli.  Here  the  Messenians  of 
Pylos  were  established  by  the  Athenians, 
when  that  fortress  was  restored  to  the 
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Spartans  after  the  peace  of  Nicias 
(Thucyd.  y.  35).  The  people  of  Cranii 
had  previously  repulsed  an  attack  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.,  ii. 
34).  Silver  coins  are  extant  of  this 
city,  inscribed  Kpa. ,  K pau.,  and  K pavi. 
The  ancient  walls  were  nearly  3  m.  in 
circumference,  and  can  be  traced  along 
the  crests  of  several  rocky  summits. 
They  are  well  preserved  in  some  parts, 
and  afford  a  good  specimen  of  ancient 
military  architecture.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where  in  Greece,  scarce  a  vestige  of 
any  foundations  can  now  be  discovered 
within  the  line  of  walls  ;  whence  it 
would  appear  that  the  chief  design  of 
these  extensive  fortified  enclosures  was 
to  provide  a  refuge  in  periods  of  danger 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  district, 
along  with  their  cattle  and  property. 

The  site  of  Samos,  afcity  often  men¬ 
tioned  by  Homer,  still  exhibits  exten¬ 
sive  and  most  interesting  ruins  ;  and 
excavations  in  this  neighbourhood  have 
produced  ancient  ornaments,  vases, 
fragments  of  statues,  etc.,  as  well  as 
coins  hearing  the  inscriptions  of  Sap, cu 
and  Sapaiwi>.  The  ancient  city  was 
built  near  the  shore  of  the  bay,  which 
so  deeply  indents  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.  A  rich  and  fertile  valley, 
about  3  m.  in  width,  extends  hence  6 
m.  inland  to  the  roots  of  the  mountains. 
At  its  N.E.  extremity,  on  two  craggy 
hills,  separated  by  a  deep  ravine,  are 
the  remains  of  massive  Cyclopsean  and 
Polygonal  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
of  another  citadel,  which  Livy  appears 
to  designate  under  the  name  of  Cyathis. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  so 
called  from  its  cup-like  shape.  The 
remainder  of  the  town  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  slopes  between  the  Acro¬ 
polis  and  the  sea.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
Strabo’s  time,  but  from  some  vestiges 
of  Roman  brickwork  still  extant,  it 
would  appear  that,  like  many  other 
Greek  cities,  it  was  partly  rebuilt 
during  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity 
of  the  Augustan  age.  The  huge  blocks 
of  stone  of  which  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis  are  constructed  recal  Cortona 
and  Fiesole,  and  are  worthy  of  a  town 
which,  inB.c.  189,  stood  a  four  months’ 
siege  against  the  Romans  (Livy,  xxxviii. 


28,  29).  The  ruins  are  beautifully  over¬ 
grown  with  shrubs,  creepers,  and  flowers, 
and  there  is  a  glorious  prospect  from 
this  point.  On  the  shore  of  the  hay 
below  is  a  small  modern  village,  whence 
a  ferry-boat  crosses  the  channel  to  Ithaca. 
The  broad  but  sheltered  harbour  of 
Samos,  and  its  position  on  the  strait 
which  affords  the  most  direct  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  seem  to  point  it 
out  as  a  far  more  eligible  site  than  that 
of  Argostoli,  for  the  capital  of  the  whole 
island. 

The  Bay  of  Samos  abounds  in  a 
variety  of  excellent  fish,  which  are 
usually  taken  at  night  by  torchlight. 
This  is  a  picturesque  spectacle  which 
the  traveller  should  try  to  see.  There 
are  various  objects  of  interest  in  this 
neighbourhood  besides  the  ancient 
ruins  ;  among  others,  a  stream  of  fresh 
water,  rising  in  the  sea  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  which,  on  a 
very  calm  day,  may  be  seen  springing 
up  at  least  a  foot  above  the  surface. 
Again,  near  the  shore  at  this  point 
there  is  a  subterranean  lake,  or  abyss, 
open  at  the  top,  the  circumference  of 
which  is  about  150  yds.  Further  up 
the  valley  of  Samos,  near  the  road  to 
Argostoli,  is  another  singular  cavern. 

The  remains  of  Proni,  or  Pronesus, 
as  it  was  also  called,  are  to  be  found 
on  the  summits  of  the  hills  over¬ 
looking  the  beautiful  valley  of  Racli 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  Racli 
is  a  corruption  of  Heracleia,  a  small 
ancient  town  mentioned  by  Polybius 
(v.  3).  The  formation  of  the  gorge  was 
attributed  to  a  blow  struck  by  Hera¬ 
cles.  In  allusion  to  this  tradition,  its 
coins  (which  are  very  scarce)  generally 
bear  the  club  of  Heracles  and  the 
legend  IIP.,  IIPO.,  or  IIPONAfiN. 
N.B.  Nesiotce  in  Livy  (xxxviii.  18)  is 
probably  a  false  reading  for  Pronesiota ?, 
the  ethnic  form  of  Pronesus. 

The  valley  of  Radi  is  worthy  of  a  visit, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  bay  of  Poros. 
A  Maltese  colony  and  model-farm  were 
established  at  Racli,1  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier  when  Governor,  but  failed  after 
his  departure  from  the  ill-will  of  the 
natives,  and  have  long  been  abandoned. 
I  i  See  Napier’s  '‘Colonies,”  1833. 
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Besides  the  above  four  cities,  there 
are  also  some  vestiges  of  a  fifth  upon 
Cape  Scala,  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  island. 
These  last  remains  are  of  Roman  date, 
and  probably  belong  to  the  town,  which 
(as  mentioned  by  Strabo)  C.  Antonins, 
the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  his  consul¬ 
ship,  commenced  building  while  in  ban¬ 
ishment  at  Cephallenia  (b.c.  59-55). 
Moreover,  from  several  Hellenic  names, 
such  as  Paphos  and  Aterra,  still  re¬ 
maining,  it  would  appear  that  there 
were  also  other  smaller  towns  or  fort¬ 
resses  in  the  island.  On  a  peninsula 
in  the  northern  district,  and  command¬ 
ing  two  harbours,  stands  the  mediseval 
Castle  of  Assos  ;  and  a  piece  of  Hellenic 
wall  shows  that  here  was  probably  the 
site  of  an  ancient  fortification.  One  of 
the  pleasantest  excursions  in  Cephalonia 
is  that  to  Assos.  The  cottages  and 
vineyards  within  the  wide  enclosure  of 
the  deserted  walls  are  very  pretty  and 
cheerful ;  while  the  picturesque  village 
of  Assos  on  the  shore  below,  with  its 
groves  and  gardens,  relieves  the  stern 
sublimity  of  the  neighbouring  sea  and 
mountains. 

The  port  of  Guiscardo,  or  Viseardo, 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island 
(Cape  Guiscardo),  is  probably  the 
ancient  Panormus  (Hdvopiaos),  opposite 
Ithaca,  alluded  to  in  an  epigram, 
( Anthol .  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  ed.  Jacobs). 
The  modern  name  is  derived  from 
Robert  Guiscard,  who  died  here  on 
17th  July  1085,  on  his  second  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Greek  Empire. 
That  great  Norman  chieftain  had  al¬ 
ready,  at  the  head  of  a  few  adventurers 
of  his  own  race,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  had  seen  the  Emperors 
both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fly 
before  his  arms.  Had  it  not  been  for 
his  untimely  death,  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  he  might  have  forestalled 
the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
and  seated  a  Norman  dynasty  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  as  well  as  on 
those  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenean  Sea. 

A  century  later  (1185),  Margarito  di 
Brindisi,  High  Admiral  of  Sicily,  cap¬ 
tured  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  and  re¬ 
ceived  both  islands  in  fief  from  William 
II.  Cephalonia  afterwards  passed  to 


the  Orsini,  and  on  their  line  failing, 
to  the  Anjou  dynasty  of  Naples, 
who  bestowed  it  on  the  Tocchi  (1357), 
which  latter  family  retained  possession 
until  the  Turkish  conquest.  In  the 
16th  century  the  island  was  captured 
by  Venice,  after  which  event  it  followed 
the  fortunes  of  its  neighbours. 

Cephalonia  was  correctly  described 
by  Homer  and  Strabo  as  a  rugged 
and  mountainous  country.  It  has 
little  of  the  soft  beauty  of  Corfu  and 
Zante.  A  lofty  ridge  runs  across  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  the  lower  declivities  of 
which  cover  nearly  the  whole  island. 
The  highest  summit  of  this  range, 
rising  to  the  height  of  5380  ft.,  was 
called  of  old  iEnos,  and  upon  it  was  a 
temple  of  Zeus  iEnesius,  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo.  Sir  Henry  Holland 
states  that  remains  of  an  altar  still 
existed  here  in  1813  ;  but  they  have 
since  disappeared,  unless  they  be  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  cairn  of  stones  which 
crowns  the  highest  peaks.  The  Black 
Mountain,  as  the  Mount  jEnos  of 
antiquity  is  now  called,  from  the 
dark  pine  -  forests  with  which  it  is 
partly  clothed,  is  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  general  aspect  of  Cepha¬ 
lonia.  The  summit  is  accessible  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty,  and  in  about  5 
hrs.  from  the  capital.  A  good  though 
steep  road  leads  from  Argostoli  for 
about  6  m.  to  the  Convent  of  St. 
Gerasimus,  the  patron-saint  of  the 
island,  whose  body  is  kept  there,  and 
to  whom  great  veneration  is  paid. 
The  road  proceeds  thence  upwards 
on  various  parallels  till  it  reaches 
the  pass  of  San  Liberale  ("Ayios 
EXevdipios).  About  2  m.  further  is  a 
cottage  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Resident,  surrounded  by  the  pine- 
forest,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  and 
more  than  3000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Here  a  family  might  pass  the  summer 
in  an  almost  English  climate.  Hence 
the  road  dwindles  into  a  mere  goat- 
track,  and  proceeds  through  the  pine- 
forest,  skirting  several  precipices,  to 
the  summit.  The  magnificent  view 
from  this  point  amply  repays  the  toil 
of  the  ascent.  Not  only  the  whole  of 
Cephalonia  and  of  Ithaca,  but  the 
Ionian  Sea  from  Corfu  to  Zante, — the 
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coasts  and  mountains  of  Epeirus,  Acar- 
nania,  and  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with 
their  fringe  of  islets, — lie  extended  as 
on  a  map  before  the  eye.  There  is 
snow  on  the  Black  Mountain  for  several 
months  in  the  year,  and  it  is  preserved 
during  the  summer  in  caverns,  which 
answer  the  purpose  office-houses.  The 
ines  have  suffered  from  accidental 
res,  but  were  thought  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  Napoleon  I.  A  Cephalonian 
gentleman  is  related  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  while  the  island  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  when  the 
Emperor’s  first  remark  was  about  the 
forest  on  the  Black  Mountain,  and  the 
utility  of  its  timber  for  shipbuilding. 

Currant-grapes  are  the  staple  com¬ 
modity  of  Cephalonia.1  Wine  and  olive 
oil  are  also  produced  in  considerable 
quantities.  Sufficient  corn  is  grown 
for  the  consumption  of  only  a  few 
months.  Want  of  water  is  the  great 
natural  defect  of  the  island.  There  is 
not  a  single  constantly  flowing  stream ; 
while  the  springs  are  neither  numerous 
nor  plentiful,  and  some  of  them  fail 
entirely  in  dry  summers.  Property  is 
much  more  divided  in  Cephalonia  than 
in  Zante  ;  about  one-sixth  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  land  belongs  to  the  Convents,  of 
which  there  are  more  than  twenty  in 
the  island,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
ancient.  The  Convent  of  Sisi  was  par¬ 
ticularly  honoured  by  the  Crusaders, 
who  frequently  landed  in  Cephalonia 
to  pay  their  vows  and  offerings  at  its 
shrine. 

The  Cephalonians  are  generally  more 
enterprising  and  industrious  than  the 
other  Jonians  ;  indeed  their  quickness 
and  activity  have  long  obtained  them 
distinction  among  all  Greeks  ;  and  they 
may  be  found  settled  as  traders,  medi¬ 
cal  practitiouers,  etc.,  throughout  the 
Levant.  Since  the  island  was  placed 
under  British  protection  the  local  and 
family  feuds  by  which  it  was  formerly 
distracted  have  been  repressed,  if  not 
extinguished,  though  they  still  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  in  1848  and  1849,  when 
stimulated  by  political  excitement,  and 

1  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  export  duties 
paid  at  Cephalonia  by  English  ships  on  cur¬ 
rants  alone,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  scudi 
annually,  j 


by  foreign  revolutionary  emissaries, 
break  out  afresh.  In  September  1848 
a  strong  armed  band  of  insurgents 
marched  to  the  attack  of  Argostoli,  but 
were  stopped  on  the  causeway  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  by  a  Sergeant  with 
a  dozen  men  of  the  36th  Regt.  Several 
of  the  assailants  fell,  and  five  of  the 
English  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
before  reinforcements  arrived ;  but  the 
survivors  gallantly  maintained  their 
ground  against  overwhelming  odds. 
The  Sergeant,  who,  like  Horatius 
Codes,  had  “kept  the  bridge  so  well,” 
when  asked  by  Lord  Seaton  (then  Lord 
High  Commissioner)  what  reward  he 
wished  from  the  Crown  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  conduct,  replied,  “That  my  wife 
may  be  allowed  to  come  out  to  me.” 
His  request  was  granted,  and  he  also 
received  v  medal,  and  a  pension  of 
£20  a-year  for  life.  In  August  1849  a 
second  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cepha¬ 
lonia,  when  the  insurgents  perpetrated 
frightful  horrors.  They  were,  however, 
speedily  suppressed  by  the  energetic 
measures  of  Sir  H.  Ward,  the  successor 
of  Lord  Seaton.  (See  Q.  E.,  No.  182, 
and  the  Earl.  Papers,  published  in 
1850). 

The  chief  town,  Argostoli  (’A pyo- 
(ttoXiov),  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a 
creek  branching  out  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  arm  of  the  sea,  which  extends 
deeply  into  the  island  from  the  S.  The 
harbour  is  sheltered  and  safe,  but  grows 
shallow  towards  its  termination,  where 
a  causeway  700  yds.  in  length  has  been 
thrown  across  it  at  a  point  where  it  is 
only  a  few  feet  deep.  Here  took  place 
the  gallant  episode  already  noticed. 
Argostoli  is  entirely  shut  out  from  all 
prospect  of  the  open  sea  ;  never  having 
been  fortified,  it  stretches  about  a  mile 
along  the  excellent  quays  which  line 
the  harbour  and  form  a  promenade  for 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  about  8000  in 
number.  Nearly  all  the  public  build¬ 
ings  in  the  capital,  and  all  the  splendid 
roads  which  open  out  the  island  in 
every  direction,  were  constructed  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier  when  Resident. 
He  is  still  remembered  with  gratitude 
by  the  islanders.  “  He  has  the  credit 
of  having  originated  all  useful  mea¬ 
sures.  ...  He  was  a  tyrant ;  but  he 
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was  strictly  just,  even  against  himself 
as  well  as  against  all  evil-doers.  He 
insisted  on  every  one  about  him  doing 
his  will,  but  his  will  rarely  exceeded 
that  which  ought  also  to  have  been 
the  desire  and  intention  of  every  one.” 
— Ansted. 

Napier’s  charming  letters  to  his 
mother  give  a  lively  account  of  his 
work  and  difficulties,  though  they  con¬ 
vey  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  lasting 
services  he  performed  for  the  island. 

A  low  ridge  of  hills,  whose  declivi¬ 
ties  are  covered  with  villages,  vine¬ 
yards,  and  olive-groves,  rises  behind 
Argostoli,  intervening  between  this 
branch  of  the  gulf  and  the  S.  coast 
of  the  island.  On  the  summit  of  these 
hills  a  telegraph  has  been  placed  on  a 
point  commanding  an  extensive  pros¬ 
pect.  Behind  it  and  along  the  sea¬ 
shore  stretch  the  two  principal  rides 
and  drives  of  the  Cephalonians,  called 
respectively  il  Grande  and  il  Piccolo 
Giro ,  the  former  being  12,  the  latter 
5  m.  in  extent.  In  the  village  of  Metax - 
ata,  not  far  from  the  Gran'  Giro,  and 
which  can  be  conveniently  visited  on 
the  same  excursion,  is  the  house  occu¬ 
pied  by  Lord  Byron  during  the  three 
months  which  he  passed  in  Cephalonia 
in  the  winter  of  1823-4. 

Many  other  pretty  villas  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  island. 

About  5  m.  E.  of  Argostoli  stands 
on  an  insulated  hill  the  Venetian 
Castle  of  St.  George,  which  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  visit.  It  is  not  now  kept  up  ; 
but  during  the  middle  ages  the  chief 
town  of  the  island  clustered  round  the 
walls  of  this  fortress,  the  incursions  of 
corsairs  making  it  unsafe  to  live  nearer 
the  shore. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  great  gulf, 
and  nearer  the  open  sea  than  Argostoli, 
is  situated  the  town  of  Lixuri,  contain¬ 
ing  6237  inhabitants.  It  is  not  so  well 
built  as  the  seat  of  government,  but  is 
its  rival  in  trade  and  local  importance. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Argos¬ 
toli,  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
occurs  a  singular  natural  pheenomenon. 
The  water  of  the  sea  flow’s  into  the 
land  in  currents  or  rivulets,  which  are 
lost  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  at  a 
place  where  the  shore  is  low  and 


cavernous.  The  descending  streams 
of  salt  water  flow  wfith  such  rapidity 
that  an  enterprising  Englishman,  Mr. 
Stevens,  in  1835,  erected  a  grist-mill 
on  one  of  them.  Another  mill  was 
erected  by  a  Greek,  M.  Migliaressi,  in 
1859,  who  now  owrns  both.  The  flow 
is  constant,  except  when  the  mouths 
through  which  the  water  enters  are 
obstructed  by  seaweed.  This  singular 
mill  chace  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion,  but  it  is  in  fact  only  a 
marine  variety  of  the  Karaftodpa,  so 
common  in  Greece.  In  the  land-locked 
valleys  and  basins  of  its  mountains, 
lakes  and  rivers  often  find  for  them¬ 
selves  subterranean  passages  ( Kara^bdpa, 
from  KaTafiapadpa)  through  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  rocks,  and  even  pursue  their 
unseen  course  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  before  they  emerge  again  to  the 
light  of  day.  Channels  of  this  kind 
carry  off  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Joannina  in  Epeirus,  and  of  the  Copaic 
Lake  in  Bceotia,  and  are  frequent  in 
Arcadia.  (See  Leake’s  Morea ,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  45,  153-155,  263,  etc.)  Their 
familiarity  with  these  freaks  of  Nature 
was  probably  the  origin  of  the  extra¬ 
vagant  legends  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
about  long  submarine  courses  of  rivers, 
e.g.  of  the  Alpheius  of  Elis  reappearing 
in  the  Sicilian  fountain  of  Arethusa. 


4.— SANTA  MAURA  (LEUCADIA). 

Amaxichi  (Pop.  6572). 

Accommodation  is  easily  procured, 
but  there  is  no  inn. 

British  Vice-Consul. — Sig.  Francesco 
Onofrio. 

Amaxichi,  the  capital  of  Leucadia, 
is  a  mere  collection  of  hovels,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  a  few  public  buildings 
erected  during  the  Protectorate,  and 
many  churches. 

Amaxichi  is  connected  with  the  op¬ 
posite  coast  by  a  swivel  bridge,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1880.  An  excellent  carriage- 
road  connects  Amaxichi  with  Vonitza , 
(see  Sect.  II.) 

Amaxichi  derives  its  only  pleasing 
feature  from  a  very  ancient  and  vener¬ 
able  olive-wood  behind  it,  stretching 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
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variegated  with  cypresses  and  gardens. 
Beneath  its  shade  festivals  are  fre¬ 
quently  held,  where  the  stranger  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
picturesque  costumes  of  the  islanders. 
The  luxuriant  vegetation,  however,  in¬ 
creases  the  malaria  engendered  by  the 
stagnant  waters  of  the  lagoon. 

The  earliest  appellation  of  this  island 
is  that  found  in  Homer — “  the  penin¬ 
sula  or  Acte  of  the  mainland  ”  ’A  kttj 
’H7 rdpoio — a  term  also  applied  to  other 
remarkable  projections  of  the  Greek 
continent,  such  as  Attica  (’A ttlkt]  for 
Aktlktj),  Argolis,  and  the  promontory 
of  Mount  Athos  ( Od .  xxiv.  377).  The 
name  of  Epeirus,  or  Continent,  was 
anciently  given  in  contradistinction 
from  the  neighbouring  islands,  not 
only  to  Epeirus  proper,  but  also  to 
Acarnania  ;  the  latter  province  having 
changed  its  name  in  after  ages  in 
honour  of  the  hero  Acarnan.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  this  peninsula 
were  Telebose  and  Leleges  ;  but,  in  the 
7th  cent,  b.c.,  the  Corinthians  under 
Cypselus  founded  a  new  town  called 
Leucas  in  the  N.E.  of  the  country, 
near  the  isthmus,  in  which  they  settled 
1000  of  their  citizens,  and  in  which 
they  became  amalgamated  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Homeric  Nericos,  a 
city  which  probably  stood  on  nearly 
the  same  site.  The  Corinthians  also 
cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus,  and 
thus  converted  the  peninsula  into  an 
island.  This  canal  was  afterwards  filled 
up  by  deposits  of  sand ;  and  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  was  no  longer 
available  for  ships,  which  on  more  than 
one  occasion  during  that  period  were 
conveyed  across  the  isthmus  (Thucyd. 
iii.  81  ;  iv.  8).  It  was  in  the  same 
state  in  b.c.  218,  for  Polybius  (v.  5) 
relates  that  Philip,  the  son  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  had  his  galleys  drawn  across  the 
dry  land  in  that  year  ;  and  we  deduce 
a  similar  inference  from  Livy  (xxxiii. 
17),  who,  in  relating  the  siege  of  Leucas 
by  the  Romans,  in  b.c.  197,  has  given 
an  admirably  graphic  description  of 
the  locality  :  *  ‘  Leucadia,  nunc  insula, 
et  vadoso  freto  quod  perfossum  manu 
est,  ab  Acarnania  divisa,  turn  peninsula 
erat,  occidentis  regione  artis  faucibus 
cohferens  Acarnanise  ...  In  his 


augustiis  Leucas  posita  est,  colli  appli- 
cata  verso  in  Orientem  et  Acarnaniam. 
Ima  urbis  plana  sunt,  jacentia  ad  mare, 
quo  Leucadia  ab  Acarnania  dividitur. 
Inde  terra  marique  expugnabilis  est. 
Nam  et  vada  sunt  stagno  similiora 
quam  mari ;  et  campus  terrenus  om- 
nis,  operique  facilis.”  The  subsequent 
restoration  of  the  canal,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  stone  bridge  replacing 
the  isthmus,  (of  which  some  remains 
are  still  visible  near  the  modern 
Port  Constantine),  were  probably  the 
work  of  Augustus,  for  both  the  canal 
and  the  bridge  appear  from  Strabo  to 
have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
that  Emperor,  whose  policy  it  was  to 
facilitate  communications  throughout 
his  vast  dominions,  and  who  would  feel 
particularly  interested  in  opening  a 
direct  route  between  his  newly-founded 
colonies  of  Nicopolis  and  Patree. 

‘  ‘  It  appears  that  by  treaty  and  by  a 
fair  interpretation  of  the  old  maritime 
law  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  the 
basis  is  to  be  found  in  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  all  the  sea  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Santa  Maura,  as  far  as  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  water  ever 
rises,  and  therefore  all  the  land  that 
has  been  at  any  time  laid  bare  by  the 
retirement  of  the  sea  within  those 
limits,  belongs  to  the  island  of  Santa 
Maura.  A  curious  result  follows,  for 
as  the  sea-bottom  seems  to  be  shallow¬ 
ing  by  the  deposit  of  mud  on  the  Greek 
side,  and  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that 
the  waters  reach  their  full  height,  a 
portion  of  the  mainland  of  Greece  is 
included  among  the  island  possessions. 
Thence  the  right  of  constructing  a 
harbour ;  and  so  again  the  right  of 
protecting  such  harbour  by  a  fort,  if  it 
should  be  formed  naturally.  As  a  proof 
that  this  is  no  barren  right,  it  is  on 
record  that,  on  one  occasion  before  the 
liberation  of  Greece,  when  the  Turkish 
government  commenced,  and  nearly 
completed,  a  strong  fort  too  near  our 
frontier  to  be  agreeable,  they  were 
called  on  to  dismantle  it,  and  were 
forced  to  do  so.  The  ruins  of  this  fort 
still  exist.” — Ansted. 

The  early  history  of  Leucas  is  in¬ 
volved  in  great  obscurity,  and  the  island 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  unless  in- 
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deed  we  identify  it  with  Dulichium. 
This  hypothesis,  advanced  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  times,  has  gen¬ 
erally  oeen  rejected,  hut  has  recently 
found  a  learned  and  able  advocate  in 
Mr.  Bunbury,  who  in  his  masterly  “His¬ 
tory  of  Ancient  Geography  ”  has  shown 
(vol.  i.  pp.  69-70,  and  80-81)  that  there 
are  good  grounds  for  its  acceptance. 

Coming  down  to  historical  times,  we 
find  that  the  Leucadians  had  three 
ships  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Hero^ 
viii.  45),  and  afterwards  sided,  like 
the  majority  of  the  Dorian  states,  with 
Sparta  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

In  the  contest  between  the  Romans 
and  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Acarna- 
nians,  of  whom  Leucas  had  become 
the  capital  and  national  centre,  (“Id 
caput  Acarnanise  erat,  eoque  in  con¬ 
silium  omnes  populi  conveniebant  ” 
Livy,  xxxiii.  17),  rejected  the  Roman 
alliance,  and  were  reduced  after  a 
gallant  defence,  picturesquely  described 
by  Livy.  Leucas  thus  fell  under  the 
power  of  Rome,  but  continued  to  be 
still  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
as  appears  both  from  the  great  number 
of  Roman  coins  found  in  the  island, 
and  also  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  made  very  early  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  Bishopric.  The  Bishop  of 
Leucas  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  in  a.d.  325.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  by 
the  Franks  in  the  13th  cent.,  this  island 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Latin  noble,  whose 
family  seems  to  have  retained  posses¬ 
sion  of  it,  with  some  interruptions, 
until  it  was  seized  by  the  Turks  in 
1467.  From  that  time  until  the  fall 
of  the  Venetian  Republic,  Leucadia 
was  sometimes  held  by  the  Porte,  some¬ 
times  by  the  Venetians,  to  which  latter 
power  it  was  not  finally  ceded  till  the 
Treaty  of  Passarovitz  in  1718.  A  few 
localities  still  preserve  the  names  of 
their  old  Mohammedan  proprietors,  as 
on  the  mainland  of  Greece.  After  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  same  vicissitudes  as  its 
neighbours,  subsequent  to  1797,  this 
island  was  occupied  in  the  spring  of 
1810  by  a  detachment  of  the  English 
forces,  which  in  the  preceding  autumn 
had  expelled  the  French  from  Cepha- 
lonia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo.  The 


Fort,  garrisoned  by  several  hundred 
French  troops,  held  out  for  some  weeks. 
Major  (afterwards  Sir  Richard)  Church 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  assault 
which  led  to  its  capture. 

Leucadia  consists  of  a  range  of  lime¬ 
stone  mountains,  terminating  at  its 
N.E.  extremity  in  a  bold  and  rugged 
headland,  whence  the  coast  runs  in  a 
S.W.  direction  to  the  celebrated  pro¬ 
montory  of  Sappho’s  Leap — the  ancient 
Leucates,  which  has  been  corrupted  by 
the  Italians  into  Capo  Ducato.  The 
name  of  the  cape,  as  well  as  of  the 
island,  is  of  course  derived  from  its 
white  cliffs  ( XevKds ),  like  our  own 
Albion.  At  the  N.E.  headland, 
already  mentioned,  the  ridge  makes 
a  sudden  bend  to  the  eastward, 
and  then  runs  S.  in  a  course  nearly 
parallel  to  the  opposite  hills  of  Acar- 
nania,  thus  forming  the  channel  be¬ 
tween  the  island  and  the  mainland. 
The  southern  shore  is  more  soft  in 
aspect  and  more  sloping  and  cultivated 
than  the  rugged  rocks  of  the  northern 
coast ;  the  bay  of  Basilike,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  washes  a  rich  and  fertile  valley  ; 
and  the  ancient  name  of  Hellomcnum 
is  preserved  in  that  of  a  harbour  in  this 
part  of  the  island.  The  most  populous 
and  wooded  district  is,  however,  that 
opposite  Acarnania.  Here,  where  the 
valleys  open  out  from  among  the 
mountains  towards  the  sea,  stand 
many  picturesque  villages,  embowered 
in  orange  and  olive  groves.  In  this 
part  of  the  island  is  the  deep  and 
sheltered  port  of  Vliko,  a  semicircular 
bay  reaching  far  into  the  mountains, 
and  surrounded  by  groves  of  olives  and 
fruit-trees.  It  is  a  charming  anchoring 
place  for  a  yacht.  On  the  northern 
shore  of  the  narrow  entrance,  and 
shaded  by  a  fine  plane-tree,  is  a  copious 
spring,  called  the  Pasha's  Fountain. 
The  [  scenery  around  is  delightful. 

From  under  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
the  island,  a  lido,  or  spit  of  sand,  4  m. 
in  length,  sweeps  out  towards  the  shore 
of  Acarnania,  from  which  its  extremity 
is  separated  by  a  shallow  lagoon  not 
more  than  from  2  to  5  ft.  deep.  On 
this  lido,  at  the  distance  of  about  |  of 
a  mile  from  Acarnania,  and  the  same 
from  Amaxichi,  a  harbour  was  con- 
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structed  by  the  Anglo-Ionian  Govern¬ 
ment,  protected  by  a  mole  terminating 
in  a  lighthouse.  Flanking  this  harbour 
stands  the  Fort  of  Santa  Maura ,  erected 
in  the  middle  ages  by  one  of  the  Latin 
princes,  but  repaired  and  remodel] ed 
both  by  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  chapel  within 
its  walls,  dedicated  to  Santa  Maura, 
whose  festival  is  celebrated  on  May  3. 
The  fort  was  connected  with  the  island 
by  an  aqueduct,  serving  also  as  a  cause¬ 
way,  1300  yds.  in  length,  supported  by 
260  arches.  It  was  originally  built  by 
the  Turks,  but  was  ruined  by  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  1825.  It  forms  a  picturesque 
object  spanning  the  lagoon. 

The  Venetian  governor,  his  officers, 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  island,  formerly 
lived  within  the  fort,  and  kept  their 
magazines,  and  the  cars  (dfxa^a c)  on 
which  they  carried  down  their  oil  and 
wine  from  the  inland  districts,  at  the 
nearest  point  of  the  island.  The  con¬ 
gregation  of  buildings  thus  formed,  and 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress 
gradually  retired  as  the  seas  became 
more  free  from  corsairs,  arose  by  degrees 
to  be  the  capital  and  seat  of  government, 
and  is  called  from  its  origin,  Amaxichi 
('A  ua&xiov). 

The  private  houses  which  formerly 
filled,  the  wide  area  within  the  fort 
have  now  been  mostly  cleared  away  ; 
which  improvement,  together  with  the 
northern  breeze  (which  sets  in  daily 
during  the  summer  months),  palliates 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  site.  The  walls 
depend  for  their  strength  on  their  almost 
insular  position,  and  are  commanded,  at 
the  distance  of  about  1200  yards,  by  a 
small  fort  on  the  Acarnanian  coast, 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  Ali  Pasha,  but  now  dis¬ 
mantled  and  in  ruins  ;  this  is  also  the 
case  with  another  fortress,  built  by  the 
same  despot,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  channel,  at  a  period  when  he 
hoped  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
island,  as  he  lately  had  of  Prevesa. 
Fort  Santa  Maura,  however,  is  not 
badly  placed  for  the  defence  of  the 
strait  at  the  point  where,  though  not 
narrowest,  it  is  most  easily  fordable. 
A  few  palm  and  date  trees  give  it  a 
picturesque  and  Oriental  appearance. 


Amaxichi  is  built  in  the  most  un¬ 
healthy  position  of  the  whole  island,  on 
the  edge  of  the  lagoons.  It  contains 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  island.  The  town  has  a  wretched 
appearance,  the  houses  are  rarely  more 
than  a  story  high,  and  the  upper  floor 
is  usually  of  wood  only — a  necessary 
precaution  on  account  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  earthquakes.  Inside,  the  ceil¬ 
ings  of  the  rooms  are  strengthened 
with  massive  joists  of  wood,  making 
them  look  like  the  cabins  of  a  ship.  A 
bad  earthquake,  such  as  occurs  here  and 
in  Zante  about  once  every  twenty  years, 
throws  all  these  houses  on  their  beam- 
ends,  but  it  is  easy  to  right  them  again. 
The  slight  shocks  which  occur  almost 
every  month  are  merely  like  the  rolling 
of  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea.  When  an 
earthquake  begins,  all  the  churches  are 
thrown  open,  and  crowded  by  the 
population  ;  the  bells  are  rung  and 
masses  chanted  to  avert  the  awful 
calamity.  This  custom,  when  observed 
at  night,  has  a  very  solemn  effect. 

This  island  produces  corn  sufficient 
for  8  months’  consumption  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  exports  oil,  wine,  and  salt, 
of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  pro¬ 
cured  by  evaporation  in  the  lagoons. 
The  currant-grape  is  also  partially 
cultivated.  The  chief  dependency  of 
Leucadia  is  the  island  Meganisi  (Me7av- 
rj<n,)  the  ancient  Taphus ,  off  its  southern 
shore,  containing  about  200  families, 
and  growing  corn  and  olives  Near 
Meganisi,  and  close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  beautiful  bay  of  Vliko  (described 
above),  are  several  pretty  wooded  islets. 

The  lagoon  of  Santa  Maura  is  so 
shallowthatonlylightcanoesljUoi^iAa)1 
can  traverse  it.  Its  length  is  about  3  m., 
and  in  breadth  it  varies  from  100  yds.  to 
a  mile  and  a  half.  Between  the  fort  and 
the  town  our  Government  constructed 
a  canal,  with  a  towing-path,  for  boats 
drawing  not  more  than  4  or  5  ft.  of 
water.  A  ship-canal,  16  ft.  deep,  was 
formed  across  the  whole  length  of  the 
lagoon,  from  Fort  Santa  Maura  to  Fort 
Alexander,  a  distance  of  about  3  m., 
but  this  undertaking  has  proved  alto¬ 
gether  unsuccessful. 

Colonel  Leake  ( Northern  Greece , 
l  For  a  notice  of  these,  see  Index. 
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vol.  iii.  p.  20)  argues  that  Strabo  could 
never  have  visited  Leucadia,  because  he 
states  that  the  isthmus,  the  ancient 
canal,  the  Roman  bridge,  and  the  city 
of  Leucas,  were  all  close  together,  while 
Nericos  was  in  a  different  situation. 
The  great  topographer,  following  the 
common  opinion,  believed  the  isthmus 
and  ancient  canal  to  have  been  3  m. 
north  of  the  city  of  Leucas,  and  near  the 
modern  Fort  Santa  Maura.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  K.  0.  Muller  and  others,  the 
isthmus  and  canal  of  antiquity  were  a 
little  south  of  the  city  of  Leucas,  i.e. 
between  Fort  Alexander  in  the  island 
and  Paleocaglia  on  the  mainland.  The 
channel  is  narrowest  at  this  point,  not 
being  more  than  100  yds  across  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  old  capital  would 
have  been  built  close  to  the  isthmus 
connecting  the  peninsula  with  the  main¬ 
land.  Its  ruins  now  cover  several  rocky 
eminences,  and  the  foundations  of  its 
walls  may  still  be  traced  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  strait.  The  remains  on  the 
lower  ground  are  of  a  more  regular,  and, 
consequently,  more  modern  masonry 
than  those  on  the  higher  ground  behind. 
Hence  it  seems  probable  that  Nericos 
was  the  ancient  Acropolis,  built  on  the 
heights  commanding  the  isthmus  ;  and 
that  the  Corinthian  colonists  gave  the 
name  of  Leucas  to  the  town  which  they 
erected  on  the  shore  below.  Numerous 
instances  occur  in  history  of  different 
quarters  of  the  same  city  being  known 
by  distinct  names.  The  long  spit  of 
sand  on  which  the  modern  Fort  Santa 
Maura  has  been  built  probably  did  not 
exist  in  antiquity,  and  may  have  been 
j  thrown  up  at  first  by  an  earthquake  ; 
it  is  still  yearly  increasing,  from  the 
action  of  the  winds  and  the  waves. 

Fort  Alexander ,  mentioned  above,  as 
well  as  Fort  Constantine,  a  few  hundred 
yards  N.  of  it,  were  built  by  the 
Russians  during  their  protectorate,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel.  On  the 
Acarnanian  shore,  just  opposite,  are  the 
remains  of  a  fortified  enclosure  of  the 
*  middle  ages,  called  Paleocaglia.  In 
June  1847,  Theodore  Grivas,  a  well- 
known  chieftain  of  the  revolution,  re¬ 
volted  against  king  Otho,  and  was 


besieged  here  with  130  followers.  The 
royalists  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry  on  Paleocaglia  for  several 
hours,  and  it  was  returned  from  the 
small  arms  of  the  besieged  ;  but  no 
blood  was  shed  on  either  side,  as  was 
often  the  case  in  these  Greek  skirmishes, 
both  parties  firing  from  behind  rocks, 
etc. ,  without  exposing  their  persons  or 
coming  to  close  quarters,  and  none  but 
the  chiefs  being  really  in  earnest. 
During  the  night  Grivas  and  his  men 
escaped  into  the  Anglo-Ionian  territory. 
He  was  afterwards  amnestied,  and  lived 
in  a  tower  on  the  Acarnanian  shore. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than 
a  scramble  among  the  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Leucas.  The  crumbling 
walls  of  Cyclopsean  and  Polygonal 
masonry  cover  several  rocky  heights, 
at  the  distance  of  only  a  short  walk 
from  the  modern  town.  They  are  over¬ 
grown  with  ivy  and  creepers,  and  vine¬ 
yards  and  olive -groves  are  planted 
among  them.  Below,  a  copious  foun¬ 
tain  {rj  peydXrj  Bpticns)  issues  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  Water  is  conveyed 
thence  to  Amaxichi,  a  distance  of  lg 
m.,  by  a  subterranean  conduit,  restored 
in  late  yeai  s,  but  originally  constructed 
by  the  Turks,  who  rival  the  ancient 
Romans  and  shame  many  modern 
European  nations  by  their  love  of  a 
copious  supply  of  pure  water.  Around 
this  fountain,  and  reaching  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  channel,  was  the 
Leucadian  necropolis,  as  appears  from 
the  numerous  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
vases,  etc. ,  discovered  in  this  vicinity. 

Two  excursions  —  first,  to  Karus  or 
STcarus,  and  secondly,  to  the  Leucadian 
promontory,  or  Sappho's  Leap,  will 
enable  the  traveller  to  see  what  is 
most  remarkable  in  the  interior  of  the 
island. 

1.  The  hill  of  Karus  forms  the  angle 
at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  channel, 
separating  Leucadia  from  Acarnania. 
Four  hours’  riding  over  rough  moun¬ 
tain-paths  are  required  to  reach  the 
summit  from  the  town.  The  sides  of 
the  hill  are  covered  with  a  primaeval 
oak-forest,  full  of  deep  dells  and  dark 
thickets.  A  few  steps  further  lead  the 
traveller  forth  into  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  lay  before  him,  framed  by  the 
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over-arching  branches,  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  in  Greece,  with  the  waters 
of  Actium  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  Lepanto  on  the  other.  To  the  N. 
the  view  is  bounded  by  the  peak  of  San 
Salvador  in  Corfu,  whence  the  eye 
ranges  along  the  shore  of  Epeirus,  and 
the  peaks  of  Pindus,  down  to  the  plain 
of  Nicopolis,  the  minarets  and  forts 
of  Prevesa,  and  the  low  promontory 
whence  it  may 

‘  Ambracia’s  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman.” 

In  fine  weather  that  beautiful  inland 
sea  shines  like  a  vast  mirror,  reflecting 
on  its  surface  the  giant  pinnacles  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Immediately 
below  Karus  to  the  N.  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Leucas,  crowning 
the  rocky  summits  of  the  hills  which 
line  the  strait ;  the  modern  Fort  Sta. 
Maura,  insulated  amidst  the  lagoons  ; 
the  level  headland  on  which  Amaxichi, 
embosomed  in  groves  and  gardens,  is 
situated ;  and,  across  the  narrow  chan¬ 
nel,  the  wild  Acarnanian  Mountains, 
whose  utter  desolation  contrasts  strik¬ 
ingly  with  the  flourishing  villages  and 
cultivated  slopes  of  the  island.  The 
bay  of  Vliko  is  a  very  beautiful  feature 
in  the  landscape.  To  the  S.  the  hori¬ 
zon  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  by  the  curiously 
jagged  outline  of  Mt.  Skopos  in  Zante. 
To  the  S.  W.  are  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia, 
between  which  and  the  mainland  the 
sea  is  dotted  with  groups  of  islets,  of 
every  picturesque  form  and  of  every 
glowing  colour. 

Karus  is  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
wolves  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  They 
do  considerable  damage  among  the 
flocks  and  herds,  but  are  rarely  known 
to  have  attacked  men.  It  is  asserted 
in  Leucadia  that  wolves  had  become 
quite  extinct  in  this  island  before 
the  Greek  war  of  independence  ;  but 
that,  when  the  insurgents  had  been 
driven  to  the  dens  and  caves  of  the 
mountains,  these  beasts,  dislodged  by 
the  intrusion  of  man  from  their  usual 
haunts,  crossed  the  narrow  and  fordable 
channel,  and  took  refuge  under  British 
protection.  Jackals  are  still  found  in 
the  islands. 


%  It  requires  8  or  9  hrs.  to  ride 
from  the  town  to  Sappho’s  Leap.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  make 
provision  for  sleeping  one  night  on  the 
excursion.  Quarters  for  the  night  can 
easily  be  obtained  in  the  village  of 
Attani,  6  hrs.  from  Amaxichi.  After 
leaving  the  olive-woods  around  the 
town,  the  road  ascends  a  steep  hill, 
and  thence  sometimes  winds  along  the 
western  coast,  sometimes  strikes  across 
the  central  heights.  The  interior  of 
the  island  .wears  everywhere  a  rugged 
aspect.  There  is  but  little  cultivation, 
except  where  terraces  have  been  formed 
on  the  mountain  sides,  and  planted 
with  vineyards.  The  scene  is  occasion¬ 
ally  enlivened  by  a  grove  of  evergreen 
oaks  embosoming  a  church,  or  by  a 
village  surrounded  with  clumps  of 
olives  and  cypresses.  During  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  winter,  the  highest  ridge  of 
Santa  Maura,  rising  about  3000  ft.  over 
the  sea,  is  robed  in  snow  and  mist,  as 
it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Aeneas  Kn . 
iii.  274)  : — 

“  Mox  et  Leucatse  nimbosa  caeumina  montis, 
Et  formidatus  nautis  aperitur  Apollo.” 

In  like  manner,  the  deep  water,  the 
strong  currents,  and  the  fierce  gales 
which  they  there  encounter,  have  pre¬ 
served  among  the  Greek  sailors  of  the 
present  day  the  evil  fame  which  the 
Cape  of  Leucadia  bore  of  old.  Nothing 
but  the  substructions  of  the  once  far- 
famed  Temple  of  Apollo  now  exist  on 
the  promontory.  At  a  short  distance 
from  it,  a  small  monastery,  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  mariners 
(and  successor  of  Neptune),  nestles  in 
a  sheltered  nook. 

A  broken,  white  cliff,  rising  on  one 
side  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  the 
height  of  at  least  200  ft.,  and  sloping 
precipitously  into  it  on  the  other,  is 
the  “ancient  mount”  beneath  whose 
shadow  Childe  Harold  “saw  the  even¬ 
ing  star  above  Leucadia’ s  far-projecting 
rock  of  woe.”  Its  summit  is  strewn 
with  fragments  of  ancient  pottery, 
glass,  and  hewn  stones,  the  relics  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  ;  and  the  coins 
discovered  on  the  spot  generally  bear 
a  harp,  in  honour  of  the  same  divinity. 
The  prospect  is  very  extensive,  but 
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inferior  to  that  from  Karus ,  described 
above.  The  ancient  associations  of  the 
spot  form  its  chief  interest.  At  the 
annual  festival  of  Apollo  it  was  the 
custom  to  cast  down  a  criminal  from 
this  headland  into  the  sea ;  to  break 
his  fall,  birds  of  various  kinds  were 
attached  to  him,  and  if  he  reached 
the  water  uninjured,  there  were  boats 
ready  to  pick  him  up  (Strabo,  x.  ; 
Cicero,  Tusc.  iv.  18  ;  Ovid,  Heroid. 
Ep.  xv.  165).  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  ordeal,  or  rather 
an  expiatory  rite ;  and  it  gave  origin 
to  the  famous  story  that  lovers  leaped 
from  this  rock  in  order  to  seek  relief 
from  the  pangs  of  love,  as  Sappho 
when  enamoured  of  Phaon.  That  well- 
known  legend,  which  vanishes  at  the 
first  approach  of  criticism,  is  prettily 
set  forth  by  Moore  in  his  “Evenings 
in  Greece  :  ” — 

“  The  very  spot  where  Sappho  sung 
Her  swan-like  music,  ere  she  sprung 
(Still  holding  in  that  fearful  leap 
By  her  loved  lyre)  into  the  deep, 

And  dying  quenched  the  fatal  tire, 

At  once  of  both  her  heart  and  lyre.” 

Addison’s  humorous  “  Catalogue  of 
Leaps”  ( Spectator ,  No.  233,  Nov.  27, 
1711)  will  also  recur  to  the  memory 
of  every  English  traveller. 

On  the  island  there  is  too  little  cover 
to  furnish  any  quantity  of  game ;  but 
in  Acarnania  magnificent  sport  may 
be  enjoyed  in  a  magnificent  country. 
During  an  easy  excursion  from  Fort 
Santa  Maura,  there  may  be  found 
red-deer,  fallow-deer,  roe,  wolves,  etc., 
as  well  as  an  abundance  of  wood¬ 
cocks,  and  every  kind  of  wild  fowl, 
from  pelicans  to  jacksnipes.  The  best 
places  to  land  at  are  Saltona  and  En- 
cheleovivari  (’EyxeAeo/3 ifiapi,  eyxekevs, 
vivarium,  i.  e.  eel  -pond),  which  are 
only  a  short  row  across  the  lagoons. 
Further  to  the  south,  and  nearly  op¬ 
posite  to  Ithaca,  there  is  good  shooting 
near  the  bay  of  Dragomestre,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  (See  Gen. 
Introd.  G.) 

When  the  traveller  does  not  intend 
to  make  a  tour  in  Albania,  he  ought 
not  to  omit  to  visit  from  Santa  Maura, 
the  Turkish  town  of  Prevesa,  and  the 


ruins  of  Nicopolis,  about  3  m.  from  it. 
With  favourable  weather,  and  a  good 
boat,  this  excursion  can  easily  be  made 
in  a  few  hours ;  going  and  returning 
the  same  day.  It  is  only  9  m.  by  sea 
from  Fort  Santa  Maura  to  Prevesa. 


5.— ITHACA. 

Vathy,  the  diminutive  capital  of 
the  island  (described  below),  is  situated 
on  the  E.  coast,  its  port  opening  to  the 
N.  There  is  no  inn,  but  very  fair  ac¬ 
commodation  is  easily  obtained.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ithaca  enjoy  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  hospitality  ;  moreover,  their 
celebrated  island  is  so  rarely  visited, 
that  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  traveller 
creates  quite  an  agreeable  excitement 
in  the  little  community. 

Guide  to  the  Ruins. — Nicolaos  Psarros, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  who 
instructed  him.  He  lives  close  to  the 
Gh.  of  St.  George,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
iEtos. 

Communications.  —  No  steamer 
touches  at  Ithaca,  but  there  is  fre¬ 
quent  communication  by  caique  with 
the  little  port  of  Samos  in  Cephalonia. 

History,  etc. — Mr.  Mure  has  remarked 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  in  the 
world  where  the  influence  of  classical 
associations  is  so  lively  or  so  pure  as  in 
the  island  of  Ithaca.  The  little  rock  re¬ 
tired  into  obscurity  immediately  after 
the  age  of  its  great  mythological  war¬ 
rior,  and  of  his  poet,  and  so  it  has  re¬ 
mained  for  nigh  3000  years.  It  may  al¬ 
most  be  said  to  have  been  rediscovered 
by  Sir  William  Gell  in  1806.  Unlike 
many  other  places  of  ancient  fame,  it 
is  indebted  for  no  part  of  its  interest 
to  more  recent  distinctions,  or  to  the 
rival  associations  of  modern  history  ; — 
so  much  as  the  name  of  Ithaca  scarcely 
occurs  in  the  page  of  any  writer  of 
historical  ages,  unless  with  reference 
to  its  poetical  celebrity.  Indeed,  in 
1504,  it  was  nearly,  if  not  quite  un¬ 
inhabited,  having  been  depopulated 
by  the  incursions  of  corsairs,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  fury  of  the  wars  waged  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Christians ;  and 
record  is  still  extant  of  privileges 
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offered  by  the  Venetian  Government 
to  the  settlers  from  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  from  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  by  whom  it  was  repeopled. 
Here,  therefore,  all  our  recollections 
are  concentrated  around  the  heroic 
age  ;  every  hill  and  rock,  every  foun¬ 
tain  and  olive  -  grove,  recalls  Homer 
and  the  Odyssey  ;  and  we  are  trans¬ 
planted  by  a  sudden  leap  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  generations  to  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Greek  chivalry  and  song. 

Like  so  many  other  names  of  classi¬ 
cal  geography,  Ithaca  was  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  name  of  a  chieftain  of 
primitive  times,  Ithacus,  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Homer  {Od.  xviii.  207).  The 
real  origin,  as  given  by  Bursian,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Utica  ;  viz.  from  a 
Phoenician  word  signifying  colony. 

The  measurement  of  the  island,  as 
given  by  Strabo  (x.  2),  is  very  wide  of 
the  truth  ;  its  extreme  length  from  N. 
to  S.  is  really  about  17  m. ;  its  greatest 
breadth  does  not  exceed  4.  It  may  be 
regarded  in  fact  as  a  single  narrow 
ridge  of  limestone  rock,  everywhere 
rising  into  rugged  hills,  of  which 
the  chief  is  the  mountain  of  Anoge 
(’Auuyrj),  in  shape  and  size  not  unlike 
Ben  Lomond — towering  over  the  N. 
shore  of  the  great  harbour.  This,  as 
the  chief  and  loftiest  mountain  in 
the  island,  is  identified  by  Leake 
with  the  “  Neritos  ardua  saxis  ”  of 
Virgil  (&n.  iii.  271),  and  the  'N^ptrov 
elvoaLfivXXov  of  Homer  {Od.  ix.  21), 
although  the  forests  which  once 
“waved  their  leaves”  on  its  sides 
have  now  disappeared.  That  fact, 
says  Sir  George  Bowen,  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  rain  and  dew  are  not  so 
common  here  now  as  they  were  in 
the  poet’s  time  ;  and  why  the  island 
no  longer  abounds  in  hogs  fattening 
upon  acorns,  and  guarded  by  “godlike 
swineherds  ”  —  successors  of  Eumseus. 
In  all  other  points  Homer’s  descrip¬ 
tions  are  still  as  applicable  in  Ithaca 
as  they  are  elsewhere.1  Witness  the 
following  : — 

1  It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  point  out  the 
incongruities  of  the  Homeric  description,  and 
we  have  followed  Mr.  Mure  and  Sir  George 
Bowen  in  our  notice  of  Ithaca.  The  traveller 
may  advantageously  modify  it  by  Bursian’s 
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’Eu  5’  ’Iddicy  otir  dp  dp6/ioi  eiptes  otire 
ti  \eipubv‘ 

Alyl^oros  Kal  p.aXXov  iirifipaTOS  Ittto- 
(3otoio' 

Ov  y dp  ns  vt]<xuv  hnrriXaTOS  ouS’  ei5- 
\eipuou 

At  6’  aXl  KercXiarcu'  ’ Iddicrj  8^  re  Kal 
irepl  7r aatcov. 

(i Od .  iv.  603.  Cf.  also  Od.  xiii.  242). 

Thus  translated  by  Pope  : — 

“  Horrid  with  cliffs,  our  meagre  land  allows 
Thin  herbage  for  the  mountain-goat  to 
browse, 

But  neither  mead  nor  plain  supplies,  to  feed 
The  sprightly  courser,  or  indulge  his  speed : 
To  sea-surrounded  realms  the  gods  assign 
Small  tract  of  fertile  lawn,  the  least  to 
mine  ” 

The  general  aspect  is  one  of  rugged¬ 
ness  and  sterility  ;  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  there  are  a  hundred  yards  of 
continuous  level  ground  in  the  whole 
island  ;  which  warrants  the  expression 
of  Cicero  that  Ulysses  loved  his  country 
‘ 1  not  because  it  was  broad,  but  because 
it  was  his  own.”  Nevertheless,  the 
scenery  is  rendered  striking  by  the 
bold  and  broken  outline  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  cliffs,  indented  by  numerous 
small  harbours  and  creeks,  the  Xip-eves 
irdvoppLoi  of  the  Odyssey  (xiii.  193). 
And  Ithaca  is  not  without  scenes  of  a 
softer  character,  in  the  cultivated  de¬ 
clivities  of  the  ridges,  and  part  of  the 
sea-shore,  where  the  water  is  fringed 
with  feathery  woods  of  olive,  orange, 
and  almond-trees,  while  the  upper  slopes 
are  clothed  with  vineyards,  or  with 
evergreen  copses  of  myrtle,  cypress,  ar¬ 
butus,  mastic,  oleander  (that  beautiful 
rhododaphne  or  rose-laurel  of  the 
ancients),  and  all  the  aromatic  shrubs 
of  the  Levant.  Here  and  there  too 
among  the  rocks  little  green  lawns 
glitter  gaily  with  a  variety  of  wild 
flowers. 

Aristotle  and  Antigonus  Carystius 
both  asserted  that  hares  were  unknown 
in  Ithaca,  a  statement  which  is  now  at 
least  curiously  wide  from  the  truth,  for 
the  island  is  overrun  with  them. 

criticism  ( Geog r.  v.  Griech.  vol.  ii.  pp.  366- 
371).  The  points  involved,  however,  are  of 
little  real  importance  either  way. 
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The  climate  of  Ithaca  is  very  healthy, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their 
longevity.  So  it  is  from  no  empty 
patriotism  that  Ulysses  says  of  his 
fatherland, — 

T/377x«’  aXX’  ay adrj  Kovporpbcpos'  otiroi 
’ey  wye 

'Hs  yairjs  8iva/iai  yXvKep&repov  dXXo 
ISkadai. 

“  Low  lies  our  isle,  yet  bless’d  in  fruitful 
stores ; 

Strong  are  her  sons,  though  rocky  are  her 
shores ; 

And  none,  ah  !  none  so  lovely  to  my  sight, 

|  Of  all  the  lands  that  Heaven  o’erspreads  with 
light !” 

( Od .  ix.  27).  The  lines  immediately 
preceding,  and  also  applied  to  Ithaca 
!  by  Ulysses,  have  puzzled  all  the  com- 
|  mentators,  both  ancient  and  modern : — 

Ai/rfy  8k  %0a/AciX?7  iravvi xepr6.Tr]  etv  a\l 
||j  /carat 

IIpos  £6<pov,  ai  8e  (LvevOe  irpbs  rjCj  r’ye- 
\ibv  re. 

(Vide  Nitzsch.  Cf.  also  Od.  x.  196). 
|  Strabo  (x.  2)  discusses  the  passage,  and 
perhaps  his  explanation  is  the  most 
satisfactory  of  any.  He  supposes  that 
|:  by  the  epithet  x^A^Xi?  the  poet  in- 
tended  to  express  how  Ithaca  lies 
1  under,  as  it  were,  the  neighbouring 
]  mountains  of  Acarnania  ;  while  by  that 
of  xxav  vireprarr]  he  meant  to  denote  its 
position  at  the  extremity  of  the  group 
of  islands  formed  by  Zacynthus,  Ce- 
phallenia,  and  the  Echinades.  For  an¬ 
other  explanation  see  W ordsworth. 

The  whole  population  of  the  island 
l!  amounts  to  about  12,000.  It  is  divided 
officially  into  4  districts.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  extremely  laborious  both  by 

I  land  and  sea,  cultivating  with  patient 

j  industry  the  light  and  scanty  soil  of 
|  their  island,  and  maintaining  at  the 
|  same  time  a  considerable  part  of  the 

II  coasting  trade  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
i  of  the  general  carrying  commerce  of 
I  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine. 
Almost  every  family  possess  a  few 
roods  of  land  of  its  own,  as  well  as  a 
share  in  one  or  more  of  the  excellent 

ij  ships  which  belong  to  their  port,  and 
i  are  continually  built  and  fitted  out 
\  there.  If  we  call  to  mind  that  Ulysses, 


with  the  whole  force  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  islands  of  Cephallenia  and  Zacyn¬ 
thus,  only  mustered  12  galleys  as  his 
contingent  to  the  Trojan  expedition, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Ithaca  has  no 
reason  to  complain  of  any  falling-off 
in  her  naval  establishment  since  the 
heroic  age  (11.  ii.  631,  637). 

The  Earl  of  Guilford,  who  founded 
the  Ionian  Academy,  had  intended, 
if  insuperable  difficulties  had  not 
been  thrown  in  his  way,  to  estab¬ 
lish  that  institution  in  Ithaca — a  fit 
retreat  for  true  scholars,  but  not  a 
spot  likely  to  recommend  itself  to 
Greek  collegians.  There  is  in  Ithaca, 
as  in  the  other  Ionian  islands,  a 
good  secondary  school,  supported  by 
Government,  where  ancient  Greek, 
arithmetic,  history,  and  geography  are 
taught.  Primary  schools  also  have  been 
established  in  the  chief  villages.  There 
are  very  few  peasants  who  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  rudiments  of  education  ;  and, 
with  all  the  courtesy  and  good  humour, 
they  have  even  more  than  their  share 
of  the  usual  ready  tact  and  cleverness 
(ayx(voia)  of  the  lower  orders  through¬ 
out  Greece.  The  higher  classes  resemble 
those  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 
In  Ithaca,  where  there  has  been  little 
or  no  admixture  of  Venetian,  Albanian, 
or  other  foreign  blood,  the  traveller 
will  often  remark  that  Hellenic  cast  of 
features  so  familiar  from  ancient  statues 
and  coins.  The  women  are  noted  for 
their  beauty. 

The  Ithacans  are  divided  into  three 
principal  clans  called  Petalas,  Karabias, 
and  Dendrinos.  Nearly  all  the  chief 
families  of  the  island  either  bear  these 
names,  or,  wherever  branches  of  them 
have  taken  other  appellations,  the  new 
patronymic  was  generally  derived  from 
some  sobriquet  applied  to  one  of  their 
ancestors.  For  instance,  the  family  of 
Zabos  is  a  principal  branch  of  the 
Petalades,  and  came  to  be  designated 
by  its  present  name  because  its  imme¬ 
diate  founder  had  that  epithet  (fa/3o?, 
i.e.  awkward )  given  to  him.  Numer¬ 
ous  parallel  examples  occur  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  clans  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  e.g.  the  origin  of  the 
names  of  Cameron  and  Campbell. 

Ithaca  is  divided  into  four  districts, 
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Vathy,  Aetos,  Anoge,  and  Exoge  ; 
B adtis,  ’A eras,  ’Avcjyrj,  ’E^toyi),  i.e.  Deep 
Bay,  Eagle’s  Cliff,  Highland,  Outland. 
The  first  at  the  S.,  and  the  last  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  island,  have 
each  a  fertile  valley,  but  the  rocky 
mountains  of  the  two  midland  districts 
admit  of  little  cultivation.  Currant- 
grapes  form  the  staple  commodity  of 
the  Ithacans.  A  small  quantity  of  oil 
and  wine  is  also  exported,  the  latter 
being  reputed  the  best  in  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  produce  in  grain  suffices 
only  for  three  months’  consumption  ; 
and  even  that  quantity  is  raised  by 
great  toil  and  industry.  But  the 
natives  are  enabled  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  from  abroad,  partly  by  their 
profits  in  the  currant  trade,  and  still 
more  by  the  activity  in  maritime  affairs 
which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in 
this  little  people. 

Vathy  (Ba0es),  the  capital,  is  less 
than  a  century  old  ;  it  is  well  situated, 
and  contains  5838  inhabitants.  It 
extends  in  one  narrow  stripe  of 
white  houses  round  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  horseshoe  port  or  “  deep  ” 
(BaOtis),  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
Large  ships  can  moor  in  perfect  safety 
close  to  the  doors  of  their  owners.  Here 
are  the  dwellings  of  the  chief  proprietors 
and  dealers,  as  well  as  several  Greek 
churches.  The  carved  woodwork  in 
the  altar  -  screen  of  the  Cathedral  is 
worth  a  visit ;  but  none  of  the  churches 
are  remarkable  ;  little  chapels  are  as 
numerous  throughout  the  island  as  in 
most  parts  of  Greece. 

The  old  town  of  Yathy  was  on  a  rocky 
height  about  a  mile  further  S.  Accord- 
ingto  Dr.  Schliemann,  the  site  of  neither 
town  shows  any  trace  of  ancient  habita¬ 
tion. 

The  beauty  of  the  scene  is  enhanced 
by  a  small  island,  crowned  with  build¬ 
ings,  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  and 
by  several  insulated  houses  scattered 
over  the  rising  ground  behind  the 
town,  and  surrounded  with  trees  and 
gardens. 

The  whole  prospect  derives  a  singular 
aspect  of  seclusion  from  the  mountains 
which  hang  over  it  on  every  side.  It 
has  no  view  of  the  open  sea,  because 
the  creek  on  which  it  is  built  is  an 


inlet  of  the  wide  and  deep  gulf,  which, 
branching  out  into  arms  and  bays  shel¬ 
tered  by  lofty  hills  and  projecting  cliffs, 
and  running  up  into  the  heart  of  the 
island,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions,  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
On  the  southern  side  of  this  great  gulf, 
local  tradition  exhibits  in  a  small  creek 
the  port  of  Phorcys,  now  called  by  the 
Ithacans  Ae£ia,  probably  because  it  is 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  to 
the  port  of  Yathy  ;  and  a  little  way  up 
Mount  St.  Stephen,  above  the  harbour, 
the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  in  which  the 
sleeping  Ulysses  was  deposited  by  the 
Phseacians  ( Od .  xiii.  116).  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  this  identifi¬ 
cation,1  and  it  corresponds  well  to 
the  poet’s  data  in  several  respects, 
viz.— 1.  In  admitting  unobserved  of 
a  rugged  walk  over  woods  and  cliffs 
(Od.  xiv.  1)  to  the  station  of  Eumceus 
at  the  extremity  of  the  island  nearest 
Peloponnesus  (Od.  xv.  36);  2.  In  being 
directly  in  front  of  Neritos,  and  so 
exactly  adapted  to  the  speech  of  the 
disguised  Pallas,  when  she  proves  to 
Ulysses  that  he  is  in  Ithaca  by  point¬ 
ing  to  the  mountain  (Od.  xiii.  345). 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  a  late 
resident  in  the  winter  of  1850  came  in 
a  single  day  from  Ithaca  to  Corfu  in 
one  of  the  coasting  boats  of  the  island 
(which  are  very  like  ancient  galleys, 
both  in  appearance  and  mode  of  navi¬ 
gation),  so  there  is  nothing  wonderful 
in  his  predecessor  Ulysses  having  , ac¬ 
complished  in  a  single  night — par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  aid  of  Athene — the 
voyage  from  Corcyra  to  Ithaca  (Od. 
xiii.  81)  ;  3.  The  character  of  the  place 
itself,  “a  pleasant  cave  and  a  shady, 
sacred  to  the  nymphs  that  are  called 
the  Naiads.”  The  only  practicable 
entrance  is  a  narrow  opening  to  the 
N.W.,  admitting  but  little  light ;  this 
is  ‘ 1  the  one  set  toward  the  North  Wind 
whereby  men  go  down.”  At  the  S. 
extremity  there  is  an  opening  cut  in 
the  roof  to  carry  off'  the  smoke  of  the 
sacrificial  fires.  It  is  56  ft.  above  the 
floor  of  the  cave,  so  Homer  may  well 
say  that  “the  portals  toward  the  south 
pertain  rather  to  the  gods,  whereby 

1  For  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  emphatic  affirma¬ 
tion  of  its  identity,  see  below.- 
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men  may  not  enter :  it  is  the  way  of 
the  immortals.”  Through  this  opening 
the  agriculturists  of  the  neighbourhood 
have  shot  the  rubbish  from  their  fields, 
and  in  consequence  the  cave  is  filled 
with  small  stones  to  the  depth  of  five 
or  six  feet.  The  vault  within  is  lighted 
up  by  delicate  gleams  of  a  bluish  hue, 
and  is  hung  with  stalactites,  forming 
the  Homeric  “mixing  bowls  and  jars 
of  stone.”  Nor  are  these  the  only 
forms  :  “And  there  are  great  looms  of 
stone,  whereon  the  nymphs  weave  rai¬ 
ment  of  purple  stain,  a  marvel  to  be¬ 
hold”1  ( Od .  xiii.  105-108). 

Among  the  rocks  to  the  W.  of  Vathy, 

1  may  be  traced  some  ancient  sepulchres 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  One  of 
I  them  is  surmounted  by  a  rude  female 
figure,  and  of  course  is  popularly  called 
I  the  Grave  of  Penelope. 

We  have  hitherto  taken  it  for  granted 
that  this  is  the  Ithaca  alluded  to  by 
Homer.  “  Of  that  fact,  ”  says  Sir  George 
Bowen,  ‘  ‘  we  have  ample  testimony  in  its 
relative  position  to  Zacynthus,  Cephal- 
lenia,  Leucadia,  and  the  neighbouring 
mainland  of  Greece,  as  will  at  once  be 
seen  by  a  mere  glance  at  the  catalogue 
of  ships  in  the  Iliad,  or  at  the  picture¬ 
like  sketch  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
j  in  Virgil  {JEn.  iii.  270  et  seq.)  More 
detailed  proofs  may  be  drawn  from 
numerous  passages  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  from  the  internal  features  of  the 
island;  to  every  sceptic  I  would  say,  like 
Athene  to  Ulysses, 

’AW  &ye  tol  ’Idatcrjs  edos,  8(f>pa 
7re7 roWys.2 

“  Wouldst  thou  thy  breast  from  faithless 
doubts  set  free, 

0  come,  and  view  thy  Ithaca  with  me.” 


1  In  our  notice  of  the  cave,  we  have  adopted 
|  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang’s  spirited  prose 

version  of  the  Odyssey. 

2  Od.  xiii.  344.  The  arguments  on  the 
*  sceptical  side  of  the  question  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  arranged  in  a  very  subtle  and 
elaborate  manner  by  Professor  Volker  in  his 
“  Geograph  ia  Homerica ;  ”  but  they  have  been 
confuted  in  a  pamphlet  by  Ruhle  von  Lilien- 
stern,  “Ueber  das  Homerische  Ithaca.”  The 

j  fondness  with  which  Homer  evidently  dwells 
on  the  scenery  of  Ithaca  gave  rise  to  a  tradition 
that  he  was  a  native  of  the  island,  and  we  ac- 
I  cordingly  find  it  enumerated  among  the  seven 


As  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  well  ob¬ 
served,  ‘  ‘  There  is  something  very  fasci¬ 
nating  in  thus  being  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  Homeric  scen¬ 
ery,  and  in  reading  with  our  own  eyes 
the  original  of  which  his  poem  is  a 
transcript.”  After  noticing  some  of  the 
objections  of  those  writers  who  deny 
the  reality  of  the  Homeric  Ithaca,  the 
same  distinguished  scholar  continues  as 
follows  : — 

‘  ‘  There  is  a  reflection  which  suggests 
itself  to  every  one  who  contrasts  the 
two  opposite  theories, —  that  one  has 
produced  the  other.  The  traveller  who 
discovers  everything,  leads  all  the  world 
to  suspect  that  he  has,  in  reality,  found 
nothing.  And  by  such  a  process  as 
this,  the  Modern  Ithaca,  from  being 
proposed  as  too  accurate  a  resemblance 
of  the  Ithaca  of  the  Odyssey,  has  ceased 
in  the  minds  of  some  to  be  any  re¬ 
membrance  at  all.  But  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  existing  remains,  with  monu¬ 
ments  of  a  perishable  character  and 
others  of  a  more  permanent  descrip¬ 
tion  ; — between  the  identification  of 
the  works  of  art,  and  those  of  nature. 
The  traveller  may  still  see  what,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  was  the 
Homeric  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs.  In 
this  cave — thanks  to  the  permanence 
of  Nature  —  we  believe  the  author  of 
the  Odyssey  to  have  been.  A  moun¬ 
tain,  a  valley,  a  harbour,  or  a  lake  may 
exist  anywhere,  and  can  hardly  furnish 
any  characteristic  by  which  one  country 
may  be  discriminated  from  another  ; 
but  a  Grotto  such  as  this  to  which  we 
refer  is  so  remarkable  an  object,  that, 
if  Ithaca  were  set  afloat  like  a  second 
Delos  in  the  sea,  with  such  a  badge  of 

cities  which  disputed  the  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  poet : 

’E7TTa  iroXei?  p.apvavTO  cro$r\v  Sia  pL£av  ’ Ofirjpov 
2|i ivpva,  Xtos,  Ko\o(f>a>i')  ’IOa/cr],  TJvXos,  "Apyos, 

'AQrjvcu. 

But  another  account  explains  “his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  island”  by  his  having  been 
detained  there  in  the  course  of  his  travels  by 
a  severe  disorder  of  the  eyes,  when  he  is  said 
to  have  been  kindly  entertained  by  Mentor, 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  whom  he 
has  made  so  prominent  a  character  in  the 
Odyssey  ! !  If  so  he  made  a  very  bad  use  of 
his  time  (see  p.  133). 
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cognisance  as  this,  the  description  of 
the  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs  in  the  Odys¬ 
sey,  would  he  the  best  guarantee  to 
secure  it  being  discovered  and  brought 
again  to  its  home.”1 

There  have  been  discovered  in  the 
island,  a  great  number  of  coins  bearing 
the  head  of  Ulysses  with  a  pileus  or 
conical  cap,  and  the  legend  ’Ida/cuv  ; — 
the  reverse  generally  exhibiting  a  cock, 
Athene, — his  tutelar  deity  ;  or  Argus, 
his  faithful  dog.2 

In  the  summer  of  1878  M.  Schlie- 
mann,  with  the  permission  of  the  Greek 
government,  renewed  his  excavations 
in  Ithaca,  commenced  some  years  before. 
He  communicated  the  results  of  his 
examination  at  the  time  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Acad,  des  Inscrip.,  13th 
Dec.  1878,  and  has  since  published  a 
more  detailed  notice,  (on  which  we 
have  largely  drawn),  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  “  Ilios.” 

Excursions  to  be  made  in  Ithaca  are  : 
— 1.  To  the  Castle  of  Ulysses.  2.  To 
the  Fountain  of  Arethusa.  3.  To  the 
so-called  School  of  Homer. 

1.  About  4  miles  from  Yathy,  on 
the  sides  and  summit  of  the  rocky  hill 
of  iEtos,  (which  rises  from  the  narrow 
isthmus  connecting  the  two  divisions 
of  the  island),  are  situated  the  ancient 
remains  called  by  the  Ithacans  “the  old 
Castle  of  Ulysses.”  3 

Dr.  Schliemann  fully  confirms  Sir 
William  Gell’s  identification  of  this  as 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  capital.  He 
commenced  his  excavations  in  1878  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the  Chapel  of 
St.  George ,  in  a  little  plain  covered  with 
soil  10  ft.  deep.  Here  he  discovered 
an  ancient  terrace  wall  7  ft.  high, 
built  of  “huge  polygonal  blocks  well 

1  Wordsworth’s  “  Greece,”  p.  360.  For 
other  arguments  to  the  same  effect,  we  refer 
to  Mures  “Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,” 
and  to  Sir  George  Bowen's  “  Ithaca  in  185".” 
which  we  have  chiefly  followed  in  this  account 
of  the  island.  See  also  a  slight  hut  interesting 
sketch  by  M.  Schliemann,”  Ithaque.recherches 
areheoiogiques,”  Paris,  1869.  A  full  review 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  Buchholz,  “Die  Homerische  Realien,”  vol. 
i.  pp.  120-146. 

2  Svracusan  (of  Agathocles),  Corinthian, 
and  Roman  coins  are  all  common  in  the 
island. 

3  In  Greece  every  ruin  whatsoever  is  a 
Tr&Xaibv  Kaarpov,  just  ns  in  Ireland. 


fitted  together.  ”  He  also  found  a  few 
fragments  of  black  Greek  vases.  He 
next  investigated  Mount  iEtos  itself, 
and  found  “on  its  artificially  but 
rudely  levelled  summit  a  platform  of 
triangular  form,  with  two  large  cisterns 
and  a  small  one,  and  remnants  of  six 
or  seven  small  Cyclopsean  buildings, 
which  were  either  separate  houses  or, 
more  probably,  chambers  of  the  large 
Cyclopsean  mansion  which  is  said  to 
have  stood  there,  and  is  commonly 
called  the  Castle  of  Ulysses.  There 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  acropolis  of 
Athens  was  widened  by  Cimon,  the 
level  summit  of  Mount  iEtos  was 
extended  to  the  N.  and  S.W.  by  a 
huge  Cyclopsean  wall,  still  existing,  the 
space  between  the  top  and  the  wall 
being  filled  up  with  stones  and  ddbrzs. 
Thus  the  summit  formed  a  level  quad¬ 
rangular  platform  166  ft.  8  in.  long  by 
127  ft.  4  in.  broad,  so  that  there  was 
on  the  summit  ample  room  for  a  large 
mansion  and  courtyard.  To  the  N.  and 
S.  of  the  circuit  wall  are  towers  of 
Cyclopsean  masonry,  from  each  of 
which  a  huge  wall  of  immense  boul¬ 
ders  runs  down.  But  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  these  two  walls  begin  to  form  a 
curve,  and  ultimately  join  each  other. 
Two  more  Cyclopsean  walls  run  down 
from  the  top — the  one  in  an  easterly, 
the  other  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
— and  join  the  curve  formed  by  the  two 
first-named  walls.  Lastly,  I  have  to 
mention  a  huge  circuit  wall  about  50 
ft.  below  the  upper  circuit  wall.  This 
wall  has  fallen  on  the  W.  side,  but  is 
in  a  marvellous  state  of  preservation  on 
the  other  sides.  To  increase  the 
strength  of  the  place  the  foot  of  the 
rock  has  been  cut  away,  so  as  to  form 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  20  feet 
high.  Three  gates  can  be  recognised 
in  the  walls.  Between  all  these  Cyclo¬ 
paean  walls  there  once  stood  a  city, 
which  may  have  contained  2000  houses, 
either  cut  in  the  rock  or  built  of  Cyclo¬ 
psean  masonry.  Of  190  of  these  houses, 
I  have  been  able  to  find  the.  ruins  more 
or  less  well  preserved.  I  measured 
twelve  of  them,  and  found  them  between 
21  ft.  and  63  ft.  long,  and  from  15  to 
20  ft!  broad.  The  usual  size  of  the 
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rudely  cut  stones  is  5  ft.  in  length,  4 
ft.  8  in.  in  breadth,  and  2  ft.  in  thick¬ 
ness.  Some  of  the  houses  consisted  of 
only  one  room,  others  had  four  or  even 
six  chambers.  From  below  not  one  of 
these  houses  is  visible.” — Schliemann. 

Some  fragments  of  ancient  pottery 
and  of  an  ancient  handmill  were  found, 
but  from  the  steepness  of  the  declivity 
(35°),  any  accumulation  of  debris  must 
long  since  have  been  washed  by  the 
winter  rains  into  the  sea. 

Early  in  the  present  century  this 
remarkable  site  was  recognised  by  Sir 
William  Gell  as  the  Homeric  capital 
of  Ithaca.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  place  to  which  Cicero 
alludes  in  praising  the  patriotism 
of  Ulysses, — “how  the  wisest  of  men 
preferred  even  to  immortality  that 
Ithaca,  which  is  fixed,  like  a  bird’s 
nest,  among  the  most  rugged  of  rocks.” 1 

|  The  name,  too,  of  iEtos  —  the  Eagle's 

\  Cliff — recalls  the  remarkable  scene  in 
the  Odyssey  (ii.  146),  where,  during 
the  debate  in  the  agora,  Jupiter  sends 
down  suddenly  from  the  mountain-top 
a  pair  of  eagles,  which  hover  with 
ominous  flight  over  the  wondering 
crowd.  If  more  substantial  proofs  were 
wanting,  such  trifling  coincidences 
would  alone  afford  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  that  the  Ithaca  of  Homer  was 
something  more  than  the  creature  of 
his  own  fancy,  as  some  have  supposed 
it.  To  quote  Sir  William  Gell,  ‘  ‘  Though 
the  grand  outline  of  a  fable  maybe  easily 
imagined,  yet  the  consistent  adaptation 
of  minute  incidents  to  a  long  and  ela¬ 
borate  falsehold  is  a  task  of  the  most 
arduous  and  complicated  nature.” 

According  to  Plutarch  ( Qucest .  Graze. 
43)  and  Stephanus  Byzantius  (s.  v.), 
the  proper  name  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Ithaca  was  Alcomense  or  Alalcomense, 
after  the  place  of  the  same  name  in 
Bcetia,  the  birthplace  of  Ulysses.  A 
passage  in  Strabo  tends  to  identify  the 
site  of  Alcomense  with  the  ruins  on 
Mount  iEtos,  a  fact  which  supports  the 
Gell  and  Schliemann  view,  but  is  barely 
reconcileable  with  the  conclusions  of 

1  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  i.  44  “ut  Ithacam 
illam,  in  asperrimis  saxis  tanquam  nidulum 
affixam,  sapientissimus  vir  immortalitati  anti- 
poneret.” 

[ Greece .] 


what  Mure  calls  “the  Northern  fac¬ 
tion,”  viz.,  those  who  identify  Polis 
with  the  Homeric  capital.  In  support 
of  the  former  view,  may  now  be  added 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bunbury,  who 
says  that  “  The  researches  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  have  established,  in  my 
opinion,  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
ancient  capital  of  Ithaca,  the  royal 
city  of  Ulysses — if  Ulysses  is  to  be 
admitted  as  an  historical  personage  at 
all — was  situated  on  the  hill  of  iEtos  ” 
( loc .  cit.  p.  84). 

The  view  from  the  Castle  of  Ulysses 
is  magnificent.  On  one  side,  you  look 
down  on  the  winding  strait  separating 
Ithaca  from  Cephalonia,  whose  rugged 
mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  water ; 
across  it  at  the  distance  of  about  10  m. 
may  be  clearly  distinguished  the  ruins 
of  Same,  whence  came  four-and-twenty 
of  the  suitors  of  Penelope  (Apollodorus, 
quoted  by  Strabo,  x.  2).  On  the  other 
side,  the  great  port  of  Ithaca,  with  all  its 
rocks  and  creeks,  lies  immediately  be¬ 
low  your  feet.  To  the  E.  the  eye  ranges 
over  clusters  of 

“  Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple 
spheres  of  sea,” 

to  the  mountains  of  Acarnania,  rising 
ridge  above  ridge.  To  the  S.  the  hori¬ 
zon  i3  bounded  by  the  high  peaks  of 
Peloponnese,  crowned  with  sno\y  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  glorious  sunshine.  To 
the  N.,  Leucadia  ends  in  the  bold 
white  headland  called  Sappho’s  Leap 
— “the  lover’s  refuge,  and  the  Les¬ 
bian’s  grave.” 

At  the  base  of  the  “castled  crag”  of 
Ulysses  were  formerly  discovered  nu¬ 
merous  tombs,  several  marbles  with 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  and  many  bronze 
figures,  vases,  and  lacrymalia,  as  well  as 
gold  rings  and  other  ornaments,  many 
of  them  of  delicate  and  beautiful  work¬ 
manship.  Here  was  the  ancient  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Ithaca.  In  the  Greek  islands 
the  tombs  generally  lined  the  shore  of 
the  sea,  that  highway  of  their  surviving 
friends,  perhaps  from  the  same  feeling 
which  caused  the  graves  of  the  ancient 
Romans  to  be  placed  along  their  roads. 
The  excursion  to  the  Castle  of  Ulysses 
may  be  extended  to  the  Convent  of  Ka- 
K 
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that  a,  on  the  W.  side  of  Neritos,  and 
about  1^  hr.  over  a  good  road  from 
Vathy.  This  point,  being  higher  above 
the  sea,  commands  a  still  finer  prospect 
than  Mount  iEtos.  The  village  of 
Anoge  is  only  20  minutes  beyond  the 
Convent ;  and  hence  the  traveller  may 
reach,  by  a  bridle-path,  the  so-called 
“School  of  Homer,”  through  Mavrona 
and  Phrikes,  and  then  return  to  Yathy 
by  Stamos, — in  all  a  circuit  of  about 
25  m.  The  summit  of  Mount  Neritos, 
2350  ft.  above  the  sea -level,  may  be 
reached  easily  from  the  village  of 
Anoge. 

2.  Hear  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  about  5  m.  from  Yathy, 
rises  a  beautiful  white  cliff,  about  100 
ft.  high  facing  the  sea.  From  its  foot, 
a  narrow  glen,  clothed  with  evergreen 
and  aromatic  shrubs,  descends  by  a  rapid 
slope  to  the  shore,  framing  between 
its  leafy  precipices  fine  views  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  Acarnanian  Mountains.  In 
a  recess  on  this  declivity  is  a  natural 
and  never-failing  reservoir,  which  the 
tradition  of  the  islanders  identifies  with 
Homer’s  fountain  of  Arethusa,  where 
the  swine  of  Eumaeus  were  watered. 
The  peasants  have  also  never  ceased  to 
call  the  neighbouring  cliff  Korax,  i.e. 
the  Raven  rock ;  this  name,  and  the 
ravens  which  may  often  be  seen  hover¬ 
ing  around  the  cliff,  as  if  it  were  their 
favourite  haunt,  are  better  testimony 
than  whole  pages  of  quotation  and 
argument.  This,  then,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  is  the  very  precipice  to 
which  the  poet  refers,  when  he  repre¬ 
sents  Ulysses  as  challenging  Eumaeus 
“to  throw  him  over  the  great  rock” 
if  he  finds  that  he  is  speaking  false 
{Od.  xiv.  398);  and  the  little  plain 
hard  by  may  well  have  been  the 
swineherd’s  station  {Od.  xiii.  407). 
Nay,  not  content  with  these  coin¬ 
cidences,  the  enthusiastic  discoverer 
of  Troy  writes  that  he  found  here, 
“  a  number  of  rooms  like  stables,  aver¬ 
aging  25  ft.  in  length  and  10  ft.  in 
breadth  ;  partly  rock  -  cut,  partly 
formed  of  Cyclopaean  walls  of  very 
huge  rudely  wrought  stones,  which 
must  have  given  to  Homer  the  idea  for 
the  twelve  pig-sties  built  by  the  divine 
swineherd  Eumaeus  {Od.  xiv.  13,  14). 


To  the  E.  of  these  stables,  and  just  in 
front  of  them,  thousands  of  very  com¬ 
mon  but  ancient  potsherds  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  rustic  habita¬ 
tion,  which  Homer  appears  to  have 
described  as  the  house  and  station  of 
Eumseus.  I  found  the  stables  filled 
with  stones,  but  on  the  site  of  the 
house,  I  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of 
1  ft.,  and  found  there  fragments  of 
very  interesting,  most  ancient,  un¬ 
painted  pottery ;  also  archaic  pottery 
with  red  bands,  and  masses  of  broken 
tiles  of  a  later  period  ”  ( Ilios ,  pp.  49- 
50).  To  the  sceptical,  we  fear  that 
that  this  passage  will  have  rather  a 
Monkbarns  flavour,  but  even  they  can 
scarcely  refuse  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  rock  Korax  and  the  hill  iEtos. 
Nor  must  the  great  value  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann’s  disinterested  researches  be 
underestimated,  because  wTe  feel  unable 
to  go  the  full  lengths  of  his  enthusiasm. 

3.  The  so-called  School  of  Homer  is 
situated  near  the  village  of  Exoge  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  island.  It 
consists  of  the  substructions  of  some 
ancient  buildings,  perhaps  a  temple, 
or,  according  to  Bursian,  more  prob¬ 
ably  a  watch-tower,  and  of  several 
steps  and  niches  cut  in  the  rock.  It 
is  a  fair  and  pleasant  spot,  overgrown 
with  rich  festoons  of  ivy  and  other 
graceful  creepers.  The  building  in 
question  has  been  converted  by  its 
owner,  a  priest,  into  a  small  church. 
“  Unfortunately  he  left  in  it  the  thick 
layer  of  debris  it  contained,  which  has 
now  become  the  pavement  of  the 
church.  Had  he  cleared  it  out  and 
carefully  preserved  the  potsherds,  we 
might,  probably,  at  once  have  found 
in  these  the  key  to  the  date  of  the 
building.  He  refused  me  permission  to 
excavate  in  the  church,  but  allowed  me 
to  do  so  in  the  adjoining  fields,  where  a 
number  of  rock-hewn  house  foundations 
and  remnants  of  Cyclopaean  walls  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient  settle¬ 
ment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
town  existed  here  in  classical  times, 
and  most  piobably  it  was  the  very  town 
mentioned  by  Scylax  {Per.  34)  and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  14,  13).” — Schliemann. 

Not  very  far  off,  and  clinging  to 
the  side  of  Neritos,  is  the  beautiful 
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little  village  of  LevTca,  which,  peeping 
out  from  the  midst  of  wild  luxuriant 
foliage,  has  been  called  the  site 
of  the  garden  of  Laertes  ( Od .  xxiv. 
204).  One  way  of  visiting  this  district 
is  to  pass  by  the  village  of  Anoge,  al¬ 
luded  to  above  ;  but  perhaps  the  best 
way  is  to  go  in  a  boat  from  Yathy  to 
the  little  port  of  Phrikes  at  the  N.  E. 
end  of  the  island,  whence  it  is  but  a 
short  walk  to  the  School  of  Homer. 
Thence  the  traveller  reaches  in  \  hr. 
the  large  village  of  Stavros  (Sracpos), 
i.e.  Cross,  —  as  common  a  name  in 
Greek  as  in  English  topography.  If 
he  have  taken  the  precaution  to 
send  on  horses  to  this  place,  he- 
may  return  to  the  capital  easily  in 
3  hrs.  by  an  excellent  bridle-path, 
which  is  the  only  communication  by 
land  between  the  H.  and  S.  of  the 
island.  After  leaving  Yathy,  it  sweeps 
round  the  great  harbour,  crosses  the 
isthmus  obliquely,  and  then  runs  like  a 
cornice  along  the  side  of  Mount  Yeritos, 
high  over  the  channel  of  Cephalonia, 
commanding  glorious  views  of  the  op¬ 
posite  island.  Some  traces  of  the 
ancient  road  may  be  discerned  in  this 
rocky  path. 

Below  Stavros  is  the  fertile  valley  of 
Polis,  opening  on  a  good  small  port 
which  indents  the  N.W.  coast.  Leake 
and  most  subsequent  critics  have  iden¬ 
tified  this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
capital.  On  the  other  hand,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  Dr.  Schliemann  has  con¬ 
firmed  by  excavation  Sir  W.  Gell’s 
view,  and  places  it  at  Mount  iEtos. 
We  will  briefly  state  the  arguments  on 
either  side,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  The  evi¬ 
dence  in  favour  of  the  former  view  con¬ 
sists — lstly,  In  the  name  Polis,  which, 
applied  without  other  distinction,  seems 
to  point  to  the  principal  city  of  the 
island. 1  2dly,  The  presence  of  a  rock,  400 
feet  high,  called  an  acropolis,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  port.  3dly,  The  excellence 
of  that  port.  4thly,  The  presence  of 

1  To  the  present  day,  Greeks  throughout 
the  Levant  always  talk  of  going  to  the  city , 
ei<r  t ijv  7toA.iv  (whence  Stamboul),  instead  of 
saying  to  Constantinople.  The  founder’s  name 
is  never  used  in  conversation  among  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  a  clearly  parallel  case. 


Hellenic  remains  in  the  vicinity. 
5thly,  The  coincidence  of  the  site  with 
certain  Homeric  data.  Thus  the  poet 
represents  the  suitors  as  lying  in  wait 
for  Telemachus,  on  his  return  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  at  Asteris,  “a  small 
island  in  the  channel  between  Ithaca 
and  Samos,1”  where  the  only  island  is 
the  rock  now  called  Dascalio,  or  Mathe- 
tario  (words  both  signifying  school2), 
situated  exactly  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Port  Polis.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  suitors 
if  the  capital  was  at  Polis ;  indeed  there 
is  no  other  harbour,  nor  any  other  island, 
with  which  the  poet’s  narrative  can  be 
made  to  accord.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  argued  that  the  ruins  on  Mount 
iEtos  are  those  of  the  royal  residence 
of  the  Ithacan  chieftains. 

If  the  Homeric  capital  of  Ithaca  was 
at  Polis,  it  will  follow  that  Mount 
Heium,  under  which  it  stood  (Od.  iii. 
81),  was  the  mountain  of  Exoge  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
that  one  of  its  summits  was  the  hill  of 
Hermes,  from  which  Eumseus  saw  the 
ship  of  Telemachus  entering  the  har¬ 
bour  (Od.  xvi.  471).  It  becomes  prob¬ 
able  also  that  the  harbour  Reithrum, 
which  was  under  Neium,  but  apart 
from  the  city  (Od.  i.  185),  may  be 
identified  with  either  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  bays  of  Aphales  or  Phrikes.  Crocy- 
leia  and  iEgilips,  enumerated  by  Homer 
among  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  (II.  ii. 
633),  were  perhaps  towns  of  Ithaca. 
The  rugged  rocks  around  the  modern 
village  of  Anoge,  scarcely  accessible 
except  to  "-goats,  lead  stoi  the  conjecture 
that  it  may  occupy  the  site  of  iEgilips. 
Strabo,  however,  is  inclined  to  place 
Crocyleia  and  iEgilips  in  Leucadia  ; 
while  K.  0.  Muller  is  disposed  to 

*  Od.  iv.  844. 

’Ecm  Se  tis  tdjcrog  fjLecrcrr]  a\i  nerpyeacTa 
Meacrrjyvg  ’IOaKrjg  re  Sa/noio  re  7rai7raAoeV<r7j?, 
Acrrept?,  ov  p.eyd\r)'  hifieveg  S'  evi  vavAo^oi 

avrfj 

'Ap.<f>t8vp.oi‘  ttj  rov  ye  p.evov  Ao^owvres  ’A^aiot. 

2  Aao-KaAio  doubtless  is  a  contraction  of 
AiSacr/eaAeiov,  and  derives  its  name  from  having 
been  at  some  time  the  residence  of  a  monk 
who  acted  as  a  SiSatr/caAos.  The  name  of 
Asteris  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Homeric 
island  was  a  starlike  rock. 
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identify  them  respectively  with  Arcudi 
and  Atoko,  two  small  islets  between 
Ithaca  and  Leucadia. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Schliemann, 
after  a  careful  examination  in  1878, 
found  the  so-called  Acropolis  “  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  very  irregular  calcareous  rock, 
which  had  evidently  never  been  touched 
by  the  hands  of  man,  and  can  most 
certainly  never  have  served  as  a  work 
of  defence.  But  as  seen  from  below 
this  rock  has  the  shape  of  a  fortress.' 
It  is  still  at  the  present  day  called 
Kastron  here,  and,  in  like  manner,  it 
must  in  remote  antiquity  have  been 
called  Polis,  the  original  meaning  of 
this  word  having  been  acropolis.  Thus 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name 
of  this  valley  is  derived — not,  as  has 
hitherto  been  thought  from  a  real  city, 
but  merely  from  an  imaginary  fortress. 
Besides  the  valley  is  the  most  fertile 
spot  in  Ithaca,  and  it  can  therefore 
never  have  been  used  for  the  site  of  a 
city ;  in  fact  no  case  has  ever  occurred  in 
Greece  where  a  city  was  built  on  fertile 
land,  and  least  of  all  can  such  have  been 
the  case  on  the  rocky  island  of  Ithaca, 
where  arable  land  is  so  exceedingly  rare 
and  precious.  If  therefore  there  had  been 
a  city  at  Polis  it  could  only  have  been 
built  on  the  surrounding  rocky  heights, 
the  shape  of  which  precludes  the  idea 
that  they  can  ever  have  been  in¬ 
habited.” 

The  ruin  mentioned  by  Leake,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  port,  is  merely  that  of 
a  mediaeval  church.  Dr.  Schliemann 
excavated  at  Polis,  but  nearly  always 
‘  ‘  struck  the  natural  rock  at  a  depth  of 
10  to  13  feet,  except  in  the  middle  of 
the  valley,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
hollowed  out  by  a  mountain  torrent.” 
Fragments  of  rude  black  or  white 
Greek  pottery,  assigned  by  him  to  the 
6th  century  b.c.  were  alone  found. 
Tombs  in  which  pottery  and  coins  of 
the  5th,  4th,  and  3d  centuries  b.c.  are 
found,  have  been  discovered  on  the 
neighbouring  heights.  “Of  the  same 
date  are  the  antiquities,  found  in  a 
cavern  to  the  rt.  of  the  port  of  Polis  ” 
— ( Schliemann ). 

The  Island  of  Mathitario  or  Dascctlio 
is  580  ft.  long,  and  varies  in  breadth 
between  108  and  176  ft.  On  it  are 


some  modern  ruins  (about  200  years 
old),  said  to  be  those  of  a  school,  whence 
the  name  of  the  island.  Nothing  can 
in  reality  be  less  like  the  Homeric 
Asteris.  Yet  this  island  is  not  merely 
the  Asteria  of  late  classical  times  (see 
Bursian,  Geoy.  v.  Griech.  vol.  ii.  p.  369), 
but  is  the  only  island  which  agrees, 
even  proximately,  in  position.  Even 
Dr.  Schliemann  is  constrained  to  admit 
that  it  can  only  “have  given  Homer 
the  idea  of  his  imaginary  Asteris.” 

“The  point  is  one  of  little  import¬ 
ance  in  itself,  except  as  serving  to  con¬ 
firm  the  other  evidence  of  the  poet’s 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  group 
of  islands  in  general.  The  case  is  very 
much  the  same  as  if  some  one  who  had 
heard  of  the  Needles  in  connection  with 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  transformed  them 
into  islands  such  as  Sark  and  Herm.  ” 
— Bunbury. 

Of  all  the  small  islands  lying  along 
the  western  coast  of  Acarnania  the 
largest  is  Calamos,  anciently  called 
Carnus,  containing  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  families,  who  grow  a  good  deal  of 
corn,  and  cultivate  vines  and  olives. 
There  is  a  flourishing  village  near  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  which 
boasts  elsewhere  some  Hellenic  and 
mediaeval  remains.  The  sail  through 
the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Cala¬ 
mos  from  the  mainland  presents  very 
striking  scenery.  Mytika  is  the  nearest 
Acarnanian  village.  During  the  Greek 
war  of  Independence,  Calamos  was  made 
a  place  of  refuge  for  many  of  the  families 
of  the  insurgents,  who  were  protected 
by  a  guard  of  English  soldiers.  This 
as  well  as  Kastos,  Atoko,  and  a  few 
other,  small  islets  hard  by,  were  in¬ 
habited  of  old  by  the  Taphians,  or 
Telebose,  as  they  are  also  called,  who 
are  celebrated  by  Homer  as  a  maritime 
people,  addicted  to  piracy. 1  The  whole 
group  of  the  Echinades,  most  of  which 
are  mere  barren  rocks,  derive  their 
name  from  the  resemblance  of  their 
pointed,  and,  as  it  were,  prickly  out¬ 
line,  to  the  back  of  the  Echinus,  or 

i  Od.  xv.  426,  etc ;  xvi.  426,  etc.  These  seas 
continued  to  be  infamous  for  their  piracies 
down  to  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  and 
Ali  Pashi  of  Joannina,  who  finally  put  an  end 
to  them. 
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sea  urchin,  common  on  these  shores.1 
By  the  Venetians  they  were  known  as 
the  islands  of  Curzolari,  a  name  be¬ 
longing  properly  to  the  high  peninsular 
hill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  A 
week  may  be  spent  delightfully  in 
cruising  among  the  islets  which  lie 
between  Leucadia  and  Ithaca  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Acarnania.  There 
are  numerous  excellent  harbours  for 
yachts,  the  port  of  Petala,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  bay  of  Vliko  in  Leucadia,  of  Vathy 
in  Meganesi,  of  Dragomestre,  and  many 
others. 

Both  ancient  and  modern  critics  have 
been  puzzled  as  to  the  site  of  Duli¬ 
chium.  But  Strabo  (x.  2)  insists  that 
it  was  one  of  the  Echinades,  an  opinion 
which  is  accepted  by  Col.  Leake,  who 
identifies  it  with  Petala,  but  disputed 
by  Mr.  Bunbury.  “  Petala,”  says  Col. 
Leake,  “  being  the  largest  of  the  Echin¬ 
ades,  and  possessing  the  advantage  of  two 
well-sheltered  harbours,  seems  to  have 
the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the 
ancient  Dulichium.” 2  It  is  a  mere 
rock,  but  as  Petala  is  separated  by  a 
strait  only  100  yards  broad  from  the 
fertile  alluvial  plains  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  its  natural  deficiencies 
may  have  there  been  supplied,  and  the 
Homeric  epithets  of  grassy  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  wheat  ( Od .  xvi.  396),  derived 
from  that  part  of  its  territory.  Duli¬ 
chium  furnished  forty  ships  to  the 
Trojan  expedition  (II.  ii.  630).  Like 
Hydra  and  other  Greek  islands,  in 
modern  times  it  may  have  attained  by 
maritime  commerce,  not  unmixed,  per¬ 
haps,  with  piracy,  a  degree  of  wealth 
and  influence  wholly  disproportionate 
to  its  natural  resources  and  dimensions. 
From  Petala  an  easy  and  interesting 
excursion  may  be  made  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  picturesque  ruins  of  (Eniadse, 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  Acar- 
nanian  bank  of  the  Achelous. 

Lord  Byron,  during  his  perilous 


voyage  from  Cephalonia  to  Misso- 
longhi  in  January  1824,  was  three 
times  obliged  to  take  refuge  among 
the  barren  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous, — twice  by  sudden  storms,  and 
once  to  escape  from  a  Turkish  cruiser. 
The  hardships  and  exposure  which  he 
then  endured  for  several  days  in  a  small 
Ionian  boat  were  probably  in  part  the 
origin  of  the  illness  which  cut  him  off 
prematurely  in  the  following  April. 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  noble  cause  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life  and  fortune, 
was  deep,  not  flighty,  like  that  of  many 
Philhellenes  ;  his  zeal,  gallantry,  and 
generosity  were  fully  equalled  by  the 
calm  good  sense,  moderation,  and  hu¬ 
manity  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Nor  were  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  and  counsels,  and  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  apprehension  with  which  he 
grasped  the  difficulties  of  his  own  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  character  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  less  re¬ 
markable.1  Had  he  lived  longer 
among  them,  his  excellent  counsels 
and  personal  weight  must  have  exer¬ 
cised  a  beneficial  influence  on  their 
future  destiny.  This  was  not  to  be  ; 
still  Lord  Byron  has  had  the  reward 
which  he  would  have  himself  desired. 
He  went  to  his  grave  amid  the  tears 
and  blessings  of  a  grateful  nation  ;  and 
his  name,  like  that  of  Lord  Guilford, 
will  never  be  forgotten  in  Greece.2 

It  was  off  the  Echinades  also,3  and 
not  within  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  that  was 
fought,  on  Oct.  6,  1571,  the  Battle  of 
Lepanto.  Thoroughly  alarmed  by  the 
recent  fall  of  Cyprus  and  by  the  rapid 
progress  on  all  sides  of  the  Ottoman 
arms,  the  Venetians,  who  trembled 
for  their  possessions  in  the  Adriatic, — 
Philip  IL  of  Spain,  whose  Italian  do¬ 
minions  were  in  eminent  danger,  and 
Pope  Pius  V.,  the  soul  of  the  whole 

1  Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote :  “Of  all  those 
who  came  to  help  the  Greeks,  I  never  knew 
one,  except  Lord  Byron  and  General  Gordon, 
that  seemed  to  have  justly  estimated  their 
character.” 

2  For  Lord  Byron’s  Letters  and  Conversa¬ 
tions  on  Greek  Affairs,  see  Moore’s  “  Life  and 
Works  of  Byron,”  vol.  vi.  Compare  also  Fin¬ 
lay’s  or  Gordon’s  “History  of  the,  Greek 
Revolution.” 

3  Daru,  “Histoirede  Venise,”xxvii.  16.  Mar- 
■  mora,  “Istoria  di  Corfu,”  lib.  vi. 


1  The  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
forming  part  of  the  Echinades,  are  called,  from 
their  jagged  and  sharp  outline,  ’0£eicu.  The 
epithet  ©oat  applied  to  them  by  Homer  has 
been  interpreted  as  synonymous  with  ’0£etat ; 
or  it  may  be  derived  from  Thoas,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Achelous,  according  to  Strabo. 

2  On  the  question  of  Dulichium,  compare 
what  has  been  said  above  of  Santa  Maura. 
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enterprise,  —  entered  into  a  league 
against  the  Infidels.  The  command  of 
the  united  fleets  was  intrusted  to  Don 
John  of  Austria  (son  of  Charles  Y.), 
then  younger  even  than  Alexander 
when  he  conquered  the  East,  or  than 
Napoleon  when  he  began  his  Italian 
conquests.  The  Turkish  fleet  of  230 
galleys  was  encountered  almost  within 
sight  of  the  waters  of  Actium,  where 
the  empire  of  the  world  had  been 
lost  and  won  1600  years  before.  The 
force  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides  ; 
and  the  battle  was  long,  fierce,  and 
bloody.  The  foemen  fought  hand  to  hand 
in  the  galleys,  as  on  a  field  of  battle. 
Ali,  the  Turkish  admiral,  and  Don 
John,  each  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
champions,  maintained  a  close  contest 
for  three  hours.  At  last  the  Ottoman 
leader  fell,  his  galley  was  taken,  and 
the  banner  of  the  Cross  displayed 
from  the  mainmast.  The  cry  of  “  Vic¬ 
tory  ”  resounded  through  the  Christian 
fleet,  and  the  Infidels  gave  way  on 
every  side.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was 
very  great,1  but  nearly  200  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  galleys  were  either  captured  or 
destroyed  ;  above  25, 000  Turks  fell  in 
the  conflict,  and  15,000  Christian  slaves 
found  chained  to  the  oars  were  set  at 
liberty.  On  that  great  day  the  Turkish 
fleet  received  a  blow  from  which  it 
has  never  recovered. 


6.— ZANTE  (ZACYNTHUS). 

Zante  (Pop.  18,638). 

Inns.  —  Hotel  National  ;  H.  du 
Phenix. 

British  Vice-  Consul.  — ( Y acant. ) 

Physicians. — M.M.  Marcopoulo,  Viri- 
kios,  Khalikias,  and  Sigouros. 

Chemist.  — Pelekasis. 

History. — The  history  of  Zacynthus 
is  soon  told.  Pliny  affirms  that  the 
island  was  in  the  earliest  times  called 
Hyrie, — perhaps  a  name  of  Phoenician 
origin,  like  Ithaca.  But  Zacynthus  is 
the  term  constantly  used  by  Homer  ;  it 
was  said  to  be  derived  from  the  founder 

1  The  author  of  “Don  Quixote”  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle,  and  was 
severely  wounded. 


of  the  chief  city,  an  Arcadian  chieftain. 
A  very  ancient  tradition  ascribed  to  the 
Zacynthians  the  foundation  of  Sagun- 
tum  in  Spain,  one  of  the  very  few  com¬ 
mercial  stations  which  the  Phoenicians 
allowed  their  rivals  the  Greeks  to 
establish  on  the  coasts  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  “Much  has  been  said 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Zacynthus  ;  and,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  heroes  have  been  created  at  will 
from  whom  that  appellation  has  been 
derived.  But  names  of  places  are 
generally  assigned  in  consequence  of 
some  peculiarity  existing  in  the  sites 
themselves.  It  may  be  shown  from 
numerous  examples — such  as  Mount 
Cynthus  in  Delos,  and  Ara-cynthus, 
the  mountain  of  iEtolia, — that  Cynthus 
in  the  early  Greek  language  was  a 
general  term  for  a  hill.  Looking  there¬ 
fore  at  these  two  hills  before  us  (Mount 
Skopos  and  the  Castlehill),  and  the 
town  placed  between  them,  we  prefer 
to  go  no  further  than  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Zacynthus  for  what 
it  so  well  supplies,  namely,  the  reason 
of  its  own  designation,  which  we  may 
compare  with  that  of  Za-longos,  a  woody 
mountain  of  Epirus  between  Nicopolis 
and  Arta.” — Wordsworth. 

According  to  Thucydides  (ii.  66) 
Zacynthus  was  colonised  by  Achaeans 
from  the  Peloponnesus.  Herodotus 
(vi.  70)  relates  that  Demaratus,  the 
exiled  king  of  Sparta,  took  refuge  here 
from  his  enemies,  who,  crossing  over 
from  the  mainland,  seized  him  and 
his  retinue ;  when  the  Zacynthians, 
with  a  hospitality  which  still  dis¬ 
tinguishes  these  islanders,  refused  to 
deliver  him  up,  and  enabled  him  to 
make  good  his  escape  to  the  court  of 
Persia.  Not  long  before  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  the  island  was  reduced  by 
the  Athenian  general  Tolmides,  from 
which  period  we  find  Zacynthus,  like 
most  other  states  of  Ionian  race,  gener¬ 
ally  allied  with,  or  rather,  dependent 
upon,  Athens.  It  was  attacked  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  b.c.  430,  but  unsuccess¬ 
fully  (Thucyd.  ii.  66  ;  vii.  57).  After  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Zacynthus  appears 
to  have  been  dependent  on  Sparta.  At 
the  date  of  the  Roman  invasion  it  be¬ 
longed  to  Philip  III.  of  Macedon  (Polyb. 
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y.  4) ;  and  during  the  second  Punic 
War  it  was  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
On  this  occasion  the  capital  was  captured, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel, (called 
Psophis,1  which  probably  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modern  Castle.  Diodorus 
(xy.  362)  mentions  another  fort,  called 
Arcadia,  in  the  island.  Zacynthus 
was,  however,  afterwards  restored  to 
Philip,  and  he  placed  there  as  gover¬ 
nor  Hierocles  of  Agrigentum,  who 
sold  the  island  to  the  Achseans. 
On  its  being  claimed  by  the  Romans, 
the  Achaeans,  after  some  demur,  gave 
it  up,  b.c.  191,  and  Zacynthus  hence¬ 
forward  seems  to  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Livy, 
xxxvi.  31,  32). 

In  1554  a  tomb  was  discovered  at 
Zante  with  an  inscription  designating 
it  as  that  of  Cicero.  That  this  in¬ 
scription  was  a  forgery  is  univer¬ 
sally  admitted,  but  of  what  date  we 
have  no  evidence.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  an  inscription  discovered  in  1721, 
purporting  to  be  the  epitaph  of  Theo¬ 
doras  the  Atheist,  a  philosopher  men¬ 
tioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (See 
Riemann,  op.  cit.) 

The  beauty  and  fertility  of  Zacyn¬ 
thus,  and  the  picturesque  situation  of 
its  capital  on  the  margin  of  its  semi¬ 
circular  bay,  have  been  celebrated  in 
all  ages,  from  that  of  Theocritus  (Idyl. 
iv.  32)  to  that  of  the  modern  Italian 
proverb  which  pronounces  the  island  to 
be  “The  Flower  of  the  Levant :  ” 

“Zante,  Zante, 

Fior  di  Levante.” 

Pliny  and  Strabo  have  also  expatiated 
on  the  richness  of  its  woods  and  har¬ 
vests,  and  on  the  magnificence  of  its 
city. 

Zante  is  almost  the  only  spot  in 
Greece  where  flowers  are  cheap  and 
plentiful. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages,  as  well 
as  modern  times,  the  part  played  by 
Zante  has  been  insignificant.  During 
the  war  of  the  Greek  revolution,  some 
of  the  chief  families  of  Zante  and 
Cephalonia  distinguished  themselves  by 

1  So  named,  according  to  tradition,  from 
Psophis  in  Arcadia,  the  birthplace  of  the 
legendary  Zacynthus. 


their  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
national  cause,  and,  in  particular,  by 
supplying  with  provisions  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  the  gallant  defenders  of  Missolonghi. 
“When  its  catastrophe  was  published 
at  Zante,  the  population  of  every 
class  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  and 
manifested  as  profound  affliction  as 
though  some  calamity  had  visited  their 
own  island.” — Gordon. 

It  also  has  some  interest  in  recent 
times  as  the  birthplace  of  Ugo  Foscolo 
— whose  Ionian  nationality  is  generally 
merged  in  his  Italian  reputation — and 
of  Salomos,  the  popular  Greek  poet, 
author  of  the  celebrated  Ode  to  Liberty, 
which  begins : — 

2e  yvwpLfa  airb  tt\v  k6x//i 

ToO  cnradiou  ttjv  rpop-epy. 

As  in  Corfu  and  Cephalonia,  there 
are  Roman  Catholic  families  in  Zante 
chiefly  descended  from  Italian  settlers. 
The  leading  Zantiots  generally  affect 
airs  of  superiority  towards  the  Corfiots, 
whom  they  regard  almost  as  an  inferior 
race  —  much  as  Guernsey  depreciates 
Jersey.  A  large  portion  of  its  present 
inhabitants  are  descended  from  settlers 
brought  by  the  Venetians  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  from  Christian  fami¬ 
lies  which  emigrated  from  Cyprus  and 
Crete,  when  those  islands  were  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Turks. 

Zante  in  size  and  importance  ranks 
after  Corfu  and  Cephalonia.  The  island 
is  divided  into  10  electoral  districts. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  live 
in  the  capital,  which  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  island.  The  houses  stretch 
along  the  semicircular  outline  of  the 
bay  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  town  no¬ 
where  exceeds  300  yds.,  except  where, 
in  one  quarter,  it  extends  up  the  slope 
of  the  Castlehill.  Some  of  the  older 
houses  are  built  in  the  picturesque 
Venetian  style,  and,  from  Zante  never 
having  been  walled  in,  they  are  not 
inconveniently  crowded  together,  as  at 
Corfu.  The  colonnades,  lining  some  of 
the  streets,  will  remind  the  traveller  of 
Bologna  and  other  Italian  towns. 

In  the  principal  street,  the  Platea 
Rouga,  are  two  small  palaces,  interest¬ 
ing  examples  of  the  Venetian  archi- 
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tecture  of  the  Renaissance.  As  to 
modern  buildings,  Venetian  architec¬ 
ture  is  now  everywhere  discarded  in 
Greece  ;  and  neither  the  gay  and,  in 
this  climate,  agreeable  Turkish  house, 
with  its  long,  open  galleries,  painted 
woodwork,  and  Oriental  tracery,  nor 
the  Italian  colonnade  —  a  protection 
against  both  the  rain  and  the  sun, — 
are  in  use.  The  houses  are  substantially 
built  of  stone,  and  in  a  style  which  is 
rather  modern  German  than  anything 
else,  particularly  at  Athens.  Formerly, 
the  windows  in  Zante  were  generally 
fitted  with  huge  lattices  of  wooden 
framework,  resembling  those  employed 
in  the  harems  of  the  East,  and  con¬ 
trived  for  the  same  purpose,  namely, 
the  concealment  of  the  women  from 
the  gaze  of  strangers.  The  seclusion 
of  unmarried  women  still  prevails  in  a 
measure.  The  streets  preserve  their 
Venetian  names,  and  the  old  form  of 
Rua  (sometimes  written  Rouga)  instead 
of  the  common  strada. 

The  harbour  of  Zante  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  long  mole,  but  is  still  some¬ 
what  exposed,  and  is  far  less  secure 
than  the  ports  of  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca. 
At  the  inland  extremity  of  the  mole  is 
a  sort  of  esplanade,  the  usual  promenade 
of  the  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  monu¬ 
mental  bust  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland, 
correctly  portraying  his  fine  command¬ 
ing  features. 

A  few  small  private  art  collections 
exist  in  Zante,  of  which  the  principal 
one  is  that  of  Count  Roma,  consisting  of 
a  collection  of  antiquities  and  a  gallery 
of  paintings  by  Venetian  masters. 

Churches. — These  are  numerous  and 
not  without  interest.  The  principal 
church  is  that  of  St.  Dionysius  of 
Zacynthus,  Patron  Saint  of  the  island. 
He  was  a  native  of  Zante,  where  he 
died  in  1624,  after  having  been  for 
many  years  Archbishop  of  iEgina.  His 
festival  is  celebrated  on  December  17, 
0.  S.  St.  Dionysius  of  Zante  must  not 
be  confounded  with  St.  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  converted  by  the  preaching 
of  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  or  with  St. 
Dionysius  the  Martyr,  who  suffered 
under  Decius  in  a.d.  250,  or  with  St. 
Dionysius  of  Ephesus,  all  of  Avliom 


have  also  festivals  appointed  in  the 
Greek  calendar. 

The  church  is  the  property  of  the 
Zantiot  family  of  the  Counts  Sicuro, 
and  is  richly  decorated,  especially  the 
shrine  of  the  tutelary  Saint.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  pictures  illustrative  of  the 
life  of  the  Saint,  by  the  Zantiot  Cozziri, 
a  pupil  of  Tiepolo. 

The  small  church  of  the  Panagia 
Chrysopege  (near  the  castle),  contains 
a  very  valuable  Byzantine  picture,  said 
to  be  dated  840,  and  to  be  the  work  of 
a  painter  named  Panisalkos.  It  is  on 
wood,  and  represents  the  Madonna  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The 
traveller  should  make  a  point  of  seeing 
this  picture,  which  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  do,  as  the  priest  in  charge  sometimes 
makes  difficulties  about  unveiling  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  de¬ 
dicated  to  St.  Mark,  contains  (over  the 
high  altar)  a  fine  work  by  Titian,  noAV 
much  injured. 

English  travellers  Avill  do  a  good 
service  by  visiting  the  small  English 
cemetery,  the  usual  condition  of  which 
is  really  deplorable.  It  is  the  more  need¬ 
ful  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
English  burial-ground,  that  the  humble . 
rank  of  the  majority  of  persons  there 
interred  has  deprived  the  place  of  the 
funds  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  other 
cemeteries  by  surviving  relatives.1 

Excursions. —  If  we  except  a  few 
columns  and  inscriptions,  discovered  at 
various  periods,  nothing  now  remains 
of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Zacyn¬ 
thus  ;  as  is  often  the  case  where  a 
modern  town  has  sprung  up,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  having  been  used 

1  The  oldest  English  burial-ground  at  Zante 
was  at  St.  Veneranda.,  on  the  point  opposite 
Cephalonia.  This  had  been  already  some  time 
abandoned  in  1675  for  “a  little  church  in  the 
plain  behind  the  castle.”  In  that  year  came 
good  George  Wheler,  who  in  his  book  (dedicated 
to  Charles  II.)  has  made  the  neglected  state  of 
the  Zante  burial-ground  the  peg  on  which  to 
hang  an  admirable  little  lecture  on  the  im¬ 
policy — to  say  the  least— of  leaving  the  Church 
of  England  so  poorly  and  scantily  represented 
abroad.  “Our  countrymen,”  Avrote  Wheler, 

“  seem  to  the  people  of  the  place  to  live  with¬ 
out  religion  and  to  die  without  hope,  as  they 
really  are  buried  without  decency.”  He  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  foreign  chaplains  (then 
generally  only  maintained  by  the  great  fac¬ 
tories)  being  everywhere  provided. 
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as  a  quarry  for  tlie  modern  buildings. 
But  the  celebrated  Pitch  Wells  are  a 
natural  phenomenon,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  antiquities  of 
the  island,  since  they  are  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  Pausanias,  Pliny,  and 
other  ancient  authors.  During  the 
constant  changes  of  men  and  states 
around,  Nature  still  asserts  her  identity 
here  ;  and  the  description  of  Herodotus 
(iv.  195),  written  2300  years  ago,  is  not 
inappropriate  at  the  present  day  :  “In 
Zacynthus  I  myself  have  seen  pitch 
springing  up  continually  out  of  a  pool 
of  water.  Now  there  are  several  pools 
in  this  place ;  the  largest  being  7  0  ft. 
in  circumference,  and  2  fathoms  in 
depth.  Into  this  the  people  let  down 
a  pole  with  a  branch  of  myrtle  fastened! 
at  its  end ;  and  so  they  bring  up  the 
pitch.  It  has  a  bituminous  smell,  but 
in  all  other  respects  is  better  than  the 
pitch  of  Pieria.  They  pour  it  into  a 
trench  dug  near  the  pool,  and  when 
they  have  collected  a  considerable 
quantity  they  remove  it  from  the  trench 
into  jars.  "Whatever  falls  into  the  pool 
passes  underground,  and  is  again  seen 
in  the  sea,  which  is  at  the  distance  of 
4  furlongs.” 

These  Pitch  Wells  are  situated  near 
the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Chieri,  about 
12  m.  from  the  town.  They  are  now 
the  great  resort  of  picnic  parties.  For 
the  first  6  m.  an  excellent  carriage-road 
crosses  the  plain  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  is  by  a  bridle-path  through 
olive-groves  and  vineyards.  In  a  little 
marshy  valley,  far  from  any  dwelling 
of  man,  the  springs  are  found.  They 
are  two  ;  the  larger  surrounded  by 
a  low  wall ; — here  the  pitch  is  seen 
bubbling  up  under  the  clear  water, 
which  is  about  a  foot  deep  over  the 
pitch  itself,  with  which  it  comes  out  of 
the  earth.  The  pitch-bubbles  rise  with 
the  appearance  of  an  India-rubber  ball 
until  the  air  within  bursts,  and  the  pitch 
falls  back  and  runs  off.  It  produces 
about  3  barrels  a  day,  and  can  be  used 
when  mixed  with  pine-pitch,  though 
in  a  pure  state  it  is  comparatively  value¬ 
less.  The  other  spring  is  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  vineyard  ;  but  the  pitch  does 
not  bubble  up,  and  is,  in  fact,  only 
discernible  by  the  ground  having  a 


burnt  appearance,  and  by  the  feet  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  surface  as  one  walks  over 
it.  The  demand  for  the  pitch  of  Zante 
is  now  very  small,  vegetable  pitch  being 
preferred. 

In  another  part  of  the  island  there  Is 
a  small  cave  on  the  sea-shore,  from  the 
sides  of  which  drips  an  unctuous  oily 
matter,  which,  running  into  the  water, 
gives  it  the  name  of  the  Tallow  Well, 
or  Grease  Spring.  A  full  account  of 
these  curious  natural  phenomena  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Davy’s  “Notes  ”  (vol. 
i.  chap.  4). 

It  is  popularly  asserted  that  severe 
earthquakes  recur  in  Zante,  about 
once  in  20  years.  That  of  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1820,  was  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  within  living  memoiy ;  the  walls 
of  the  most  solid  buildings  were  then 
shattered,  and  every  quarter  of  the 
town  was  filled  with  ruins  :  80  houses 
were  almost  totally  destroyed,  nearly 
1000  were  more  or  less  injured  ;  and 
from  30  to  40  persons  were  killed  or 
maimed.  Again,  on  October  30,  1840, 
the  island  suffered  from  a  severe  shock, 
by  wrhich  eight  persons  lost  then- 
lives. 

Travellers  should  by  no  means  omit 
the  ascent  of  the  Castle-hill  of  Zante, 
which  rises  350  feet  above  the  sea.  A 
winding  road  leads  to  the  gate,  and 
leave  to  enter  is  readily  granted. 
A  rampart,  chiefly  of  Yenetian  con¬ 
struction,  and  nowhere  very  strong, 
surrounds  an  area  of  12  or  14  acres 
on  the  flat  top  of  the  hill.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  insecurity  of  former  cen¬ 
turies,  the  residences  of  the  principal 
Zantiots  were  in  the  castle ;  but  they 
have  long  since  removed  into  the 
town  below,  and  their  houses  have 
been  destroyed  by  earthquakes  and 
engineers.  The  whole  eastern  side  of 
the  Castle-hill — elsewhere  a  mass  of 
groves,  houses,  and  gardens,  in  the 
most  picturesque  confusion — has  been 
disfigured  by  a  vast  landslip,  caused 
some  centuries  back  by  an  earthquake, 
and  perhaps  concealing  from  sight  many 
a  relic  of  antiquity. 

The  view  from  the  castle  is  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  though  inferior  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  from  the  convent  which  covers 
the  neighbouring  Mount  Skopos,  and 
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which  is  also  accessible  on  horse¬ 
back.  To  the  E.  spreads  the  long  line 
of  the  coast  of  Greece  from  Missolonghi 
to  Navarino,  backed  by  the  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  of  Acarnania  and  iEtolia,  of  Ar¬ 
cadia  and  Messenia.  On  the  nearest 
corner  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  at  the 
distance  of  little  more  than  15  m.  from 
Zante,  is  situated  the  ruinous  mediaeval 
fortress  and  village  of  Clarenza  (see 
Sect.  III.) 

Mount  Skopos — a  name  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Italian  Belvedere — raises  its 
curiously  jagged  summit  to  the  height 
of  1300  ft.  above  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Bay  of  Zante.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Mount  Elatus,  whence  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  of  old 
covered  with  pines.  These  have  now 
disappeared,  but  its  numerous  groves 
of  olives,  almonds,  and  orange  trees 
still  entitle  Zante  to  the  Homeric  and 
Yirgilian  epithets  of  “  woody.”  At  the 
distance  of  about  10  m.  towards  the  N., 
Cephalonia  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
with  its  gloomy  Black  Mountain,  the 
iEnos  of  Strabo,  girt  with  pine  forests. 
The  end  of  the  bay  opposite  to  Mount 
Skopos  is  formed  by  a  line  of  broken 
and  wooded  cliffs,  gay  with  villas,  orch¬ 
ards,  and  vineyards,  and  called  Akroteria 
(’ A.KpwT7]pta),  a  name  which  recalls 
many  reminiscences  of  classical  times 
and  language. 

From  the  western  ramparts  of  the 
Castle  we  look  down  on  the  exten¬ 
sive  plain,  which,  stretching  from 
sea  to  sea,  forms  the  most  important 
and  richest  district  of  the  island.  It 
varies  in  breadth  from  6  to  8  m.,  and 
is  bordered  on  the  E.  by  Mount 
Skopos,  the  Castlehill  and  Akroteria  ; 
— on  the  W.  by  a  parallel  range  of 
hills  more  uniform  in  their  outline, 
and  lining  the  W.  coast  of  the  island. 
Here  are  scattered  small  convents  and 
villages,  many  of  which  are  well  worthy 
of  a  visit,  from  the  beauty  of  their 
situations.  The  plain  of  Zante  forms 
the  principal  support  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable 
wealth  to  the  island.  The  entire 
plain  has  the  appearance  of  an  al¬ 
most  continuous  vineyard  of  that 
dwarf  grape  ( Vitis  Corinthiaca)  so  well 
known  in  England  under  the  name  of 


Zante  Currants — a  corruption  of  the 
French  term  raisins  de  Corinthe,  this 
fruit :  having  been  earliest  and  most 
extensively  cultivated  near  Corinth.1 
There  are  a  few  intervals  of  corn  or 
pasture  land ;  but  the  island  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  importation  with  the  larger 
portion  of  its  grain  and  cattle.  Be¬ 
sides  currants,  Zante  also  exports  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  and  wine. 
The  olive  trees  are  pruned  and  culti¬ 
vated  regularly  ;  and  therefore,  though 
not  so  picturesque,  are  at  least  more 
uniformly  productive  than  those  of 
Corfu.  The  white  wine  called  Verdea 
in  flavour  resembles  Madeira.  Zante 
and  Cephalonia  enjoyed  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  monopoly  of  the  currant  trade 
during  the  war  of  Independence  in 
Greece,  when  the  vineyards  on  the 
mainland  were  laid  waste  by  the  con¬ 
tending  armies.  But  they  have  been 
replanted  since  the  return  of  peace, 
and  are  rapidly  increasing  along  the 
whole  coast  from  Patras  to  Corinth. 
Hence  the  fruit  trade  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  is  now  very  much  depressed 
in  comparison  with  its  state  from  1821- 
30,  and  the  prices  have  sunk  to  nearly 
one-third  of  their  former  amount. 

Zante  is  especially  delightful  in 
spring,  when  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowering  vineyards,  orange-trees,  and 
gardens  floats  for  miles  over  the  sur¬ 
rounding  sea.  The  vintage  takes  place 
in  August  and  the  early  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  aspect  of  the  plain  is 
then  very  rich  and  beautiful,  with  the 
ripe  fruit  in  clusters,  half  grape,  half 
currant,  glowing  purple -red  among 
the  russet  foliage.  We  may  conclude 
this  account  of  the  island  with  a 
short  notice  of  the  mode  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  its  staple  product.  The  currant- 
vine  requires  careful  pruning  and  dress¬ 
ing  during  the  winter  and  spring.  The 
vintage  is  a  very  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  period  to  the  Zantiot ;  and  the 
rich  proprietors  then  take  up  their 
abode  in  their  country  villas  to  super¬ 
intend  the  crop  on  which  they  princi- 

1  The  first  currant  vine  which  reached  Eng¬ 
land  came  from  Zante  ;  it  was  planted  in  1533. 
The  mis-named  “currants”  of  our  present 
kitchen-gardens  were  much  later  arrivals,  and 
are  quite  unknown  in  Greece. 
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pally  depend.  Every  vineyard  is  care¬ 
fully  protected  by  an  armed  watchman, 
for  whom  a  sort  of  guard-house  resem¬ 
bling  a  gigantic  bird’s  nest  is  constructed 
of  interlaced  branches  of  trees,  covered 
with  leaves  or  thatch,  and  sometimes 
elevated  on  poles.  When  the  fruit  is 
fully  ripe,  it  is  gathered  and  spread  out 
for  three  weeks  to  dry  on  levelled  areas, 
prepared  for  this  purpose  on  every 
estate.  Much  depends  upon  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  drying  ;  a  shower  of  rain  will 
often  diminish  by  one-half  the  value  of 
the  crop,  and  a  second  ruin  it  alto¬ 
gether.  When  dried  by  the  sun  and 
air,  the  currants  are  transported  to  the 
city,  and  stored  up  in  magazines  called 
Seraglie,  whence  they  are  shipped  for 
exportation — chiefly  to  England.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  gives  an  amusing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  frauds  often  practised  on 
the  peasants  by  the  Seraglianti,  as  the 
proprietors  of  these  magazines  are  called. 
( Colonies ,  etc.,  chap.  46). 

Andrew  Vesalius,  the  founder  of 
modern  anatomy,  was  shipwrecked  off 
Zante,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  in  1564  ;  he  reached  the  island, 
but  there  died  of  exhaustion.1 

The  Strophades  (in  Italian,  Strivali ) 
are  dependent  on  Zante,  and  situated 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  about  40  m.  to  the 
S.  of  it.  They  are  two  low  islets,  the 
larger  of  which  is  rather  more  than  3  m. 
in  circumference,  and  is  inhabited  and 
cultivated  by  about  30  Greek  monks, 
who  dwell  in  a  convent,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  ascribed  to  one  of  the  By¬ 
zantine  emperors,  and  which  contains 
the  tomb  of  St.  Dionysius,  the  patron 
saint  of  Zante.  These  islets  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  antiquity  as  the  fabled  abode 
of  the  Harpies  (see  Yirg.  JEn.  iii.  209). 
The  sons  of  Boreas,  thes  story  said,  pur¬ 
sued  the  Harpies  to  the  Strophades, 
which  were  so  named  because  the  Bo- 
readae  there  “turned”  from  the  chase. 

Katokolo  (the  port  for  Olympia,  see 
Sect.  III.) — The  traveller  can  easily 
procure  a  boat  at  Zante  to  cross  over 
to  Katokolo,  Clarenza,  or  any  other 

1  Vesalius  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1514,  and 
-  was  successively  physician  to  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  He  got  into  trouble  (in  Spain)  by 
his  dissections,  and  this  pilgrimage  to  Pales¬ 
tine  had  been  required  of  him  as  an  act  of  ex¬ 
piation.  . 


point  along  the  neighbouring  coast, 
whence  horses  can  be  taken  on  to 
Patras.  In  winter  there  is  excellent 
woodcock  shooting  on  the  way. 


7.— CERIGO  (CYTHERA). 

This  is  the  least  visited,  and  in  some 
respects  the  least  attractive,  of  all  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

The  principal  villages  are  Cerigo,  the 
capital,  and  Kapsali,  both  situated  on 
the  S.  coast,  and  close  to  one  another. 
There  are  no  inns,  but  accommodation 
can  easily  be  procured. 

Among  the  islanders  are  several  per¬ 
sons  of  education  and  intelligence,  who 
have  formed  small  collections  of  local 
antiquities.  M.  Riemann  has  published 
a  detailed  notice  of  those  of  M.  Emm. 
Marmari  at  Cerigo,  and  M.  Cavallini  at 
Kapsali. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Tzerigo 
(Ital.  Cerigo),  the  modern  name  of 
Cythera,  may  have  been  that  of  some 
Slav  chieftain  ;  but  this  does  not  seem 
a  very  probable  explanation.1  In  re¬ 
mote  antiquity  Cythera  was  called  Por- 
phyris,  from  the  shell-fish  producing 
the  red  Tyrian  dye  being  abundant 
here.  The  Phoenicians  made  the  island 
one  of  their  principal  stations  for  the 
purple  fishery.  Heaps  of  shells,  the 
remains  of  their  dye-works,  are  still 
found  on  the  coast.  A  full  and  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  this  manufacture 
will  be  found  in  Bliimner’s  valuable 
work.2  The  name  of  Cythera  is  used 
by  Homer.  The  island  is  famous  in 
mythology  as  having  received  Venus 
when  she  arose  from  the  sea  ;  and  as  her 
favourite  abode.  Pausanias  ( Lacon .  33) 
has  recorded  the  magnificence  of  her 
shrine  in  Cythera.  Some  slight  remains 
of  antiquity  are  still  pointed  out  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  in  the  island,  and  will  be 
found  fully  described  in  M.  Riemann’s 

1  Eponymous  founders,  whether  classical 
or  mediaeval,  are  generally  open  to  suspicion  : 
and  recent  writers  have  not  even  spared  one 
of  the  best  accredited  members  of  the  order, 
namely,  Col.  Leake’s  Gaston  of  that  ilk  (see 
Gastouni,  in  Index). 

2  ‘  ‘  Technologie  und  Terminologie  der 
Gewerbe  und  Kiinste  bei  Griechen  und  Ro- 
mern,”  by  Hugo  Bliimner.  Vol.  i. 
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work.  None  of  these  are  of  much  in¬ 
terest. 

In  historical  times  Cythera  was  gener¬ 
ally  a  dependency  of  the  Spartans,  who 
classed  its  inhabitants  with  the  Periceci, 
and  sent  thither  yearly  a  magistrate, 
styled  Cytherodices,  to  administer 
justice.  The  possession  of  the  island 
was  held  to  be  of  great  importance  in 
the  days  of  timid  navigation  ;  and  so  it 
would  be  still,  did  it  possess  a  harbour 
capable  of  affording  security  to  the 
vessels  of  the  present  day.  The  mediae¬ 
val  name  of  Cerigo  was  the  “  Lantern  of 
the  Archipelago.”  Herodotus  mentions 
that  Demaratus  recommended  Xerxes  to 
occupy  Cythera  with  a  fleet  during  the 
Persian  war,  quoting  the  opinion  of 
Chilon,  the  Lacedaemonian  sage,  who 
had  declared  that  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  Sparta  if  this  island  were 
sunk  in  the  sea.  These  apprehensions 
were  realised  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  Cythera  was  conquered  by 
the  Athenians  under  Nicias  ;  and  the 
Spartans  were  harassed  by  the  hostile 
garrison  so  near  their  coast.  The 
island  was  surrendered  to  its  former 
possessors  at  the  peace  of  b.c.  421.  In 
modern  times  its  fortunes  have  been 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  Ionian 
islands. 

The  principal  town  was  anciently 
named  Cythera,  and  was  situated,  as 
we  gather  from  Thucydides  and  Pau- 
sanias,  on  the  side  facing  Cape  Malea, 
at  the  distance  of  about  10  stadia  from 
the  sea.  The  chief  harbour  was  called 
Scandea,  and  is  identified  by  Leake 
with  Kapsali,  and  by  some  other  writers 
with  Port  St.  Nicholas,  where  the  best 
anchorage  is  now  found.  M.  Riemann 
identifies  the  ancient  Cythera  with 
PalceoJcastro  (see  below),  and  its  port 
with  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  Palceo- 
polis.  At  both  these  points  ancient 
remains  occur.  The  port  of  Phoenicus, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  ( Hell .  iv.  8), 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  identified.  The 
name  Phoenicus  was  obviously  derived 
from  that  Phoenician  colony  which 
(Herod,  i.  105)  imported  into  Cythera 
the  worship  of  the  Syrian  Yenus,  by  the 
Greeks  surnamed  Urania.  The  whole 
circuit  of  Cerigo  being  very  deficient  in 
harbours,  there  is  no  point  on  the  coast 


at  which  it  is  so  probable  that  the 
Phoenicians  should  have  landed  as  in 
the  sheltered  creek  of  Avlemona,  which 
may  itself  be  an  ancient  term  (avXryjuov 
from  avXos,  in  allusion  to  its  long  narrow 
form,  bordered  by  steep  rocks). 

In  Sept.  1802  the  brigantine  Mentor, 
freighted  with  a  portion  of  the  Elgin 
collection,  was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the 
Bay  of  Avlemona,  where  she  had  sought 
shelter  during  stress  of  weather.  As  it 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  foreign 
(and  even  some  ill-informed  English) 
writers  that  certain  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  were  lost  on  this  occasion, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  an 
explicit  denial  to  this  idle  and  un¬ 
warrantable  assertion.  Documentary 
evidence  exists  to  prove  that  of  17 
cases  shipped  from  the  Pireeus,  16  were 
recovered  unopened,  and  forwarded  to 
England  within  the  next  2 \  years  ;  the 
contents  of  the  remaining  box  were  also 
recovered,  and  shipped  to  England  a 
few  years  later.1 

The  length  of  Cerigo,  from  N.  to  S. 
is  20  m.  ;  the  greatest  breadth  12  m.  ; 
the  population  only  amounts  to  13,259 
souls,  but  is  divided  into  two  political 
parties — Town  and  Country — who  keep 
up  a  constant  petty  warfare  on  all  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  rocky, 
mountainous,  and  mostly  uncultivated ; 
but  some  parts  of  it  produce  corn,  wine, 
and  olive-oil.  The  honey  of  Cerigo  is 
particularly  esteemed.  Numbers  of  the 
peasants  resort  annually  to  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  to  work  at  the  harvest,  re¬ 
turning  home  with  the  fruits  of  their 
labour.  They  still  deserve  the  character 
of  industry  and  frugality  assigned  by 
Heraclides  Ponticus  to  the  natives  of 
Cythera.  In  fact  the  character  of  the 
people  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
rocky  soil  on  which  they  dwell.  They 
are  superstitious  to  an  extent  uncom¬ 
mon  even  among  Greek  peasants  ;  some 
amusing  instances  in  point  occur  in  M. 
Riemann’s  valuable  little  work.  The 
shores  are  abrupt,  the  neighbouring  sea 

1  Unfortunately  tlie  fate  escaped  by  the 
marbles  really  did  befall  Col.  Leake’s  papers  . 
— including  all  the  notes  of  his  first  journey 
across  Asia  Minor — which  perished  on  this 
occasion.  This  real  loss,  however,  has  curi¬ 
ously  enough  escaped  all  comment. 
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is  much  disturbed  by  currents,  and 
severe  storms  are  frequent.  The  village 
of  Cerigo  stands  on  a  narrow  ridge  500 
yds.  in  length,  terminating  at  the  S.E. 
end  in  a  precipitous  rock,  crowned  with 
a-  mediaeval  castle,  which  is  accessible 
only  on  the  side  towards  the  village  by 
a  steep  and  winding  path,  but  is  com¬ 
manded  by  a  conical  height  at  the  op¬ 
posite  end  of  the  ridge.  On  the  shore 
below  is  the  small  village  of  Kapsali. 
There  is  excellent  quail- shooting  in 
spring  and  autumn  ;  and  the  peasants 
here,  as  in  Maina,  are  very  expert  in 
catching  the  birds  on  the  wing  in  a  sort 
of  landing-net. 

The  principal  curiosities  of  Cerigo  are 
natural  caverns  ;  one  in  the  sea-cliff  at 
the  termination  of  the  wild  and  beauti¬ 
ful  glen  of  Mylopotamos  deriving  its 
name  from  the  stream  flowing  through 
it,  which  is  made  to  work  several  small 
corn-mills  ;  the  other  is  an  immense 
labyrinthic  cavern  called  that  of  St. 
Sophia,  from  the  dedication  of  a  chapel 
at  its  mouth,  and  is  situated  in  a 
valley  about  two  hours’  ride  from  Kap¬ 
sali.  Both  caverns  contain  some  beau¬ 
tiful  stalactites,  and  are  deserving  of 
a  visit.  Between  Kapsali  and  Cape 
Capella  a  remarkable  ossiferous  breccia 
is  found  largely  developed. 

The  little  island  to  the  S.  E.  of  Cerigo, 
called  Cerigotto  by  the  Italians,  is  now 
known  as  Lius  to  its  inhabitants ; 
its  ancient  name  was  iEgilia  (Pliny 
Hist.  Nat.  iv.  12).  It  is  a  dependency 
of  Cerigo,  and  is  situated  nearly  mid¬ 
way  between  that  island  and  Crete, 
being  about  20  m.  from  either.  It  con¬ 
tains  50  families,  and  produces  good 
wheat,  of  which  a  portion,  in  favour¬ 
able  years,  is  exported.  The  port  is 
bad,  and  open  to  the  N. 

Cerigotto,  like  Crete,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  example  of  land  which  has  under¬ 
gone.  upheaval  in  very  recent  times. 
The  earliest  positive  evidence  of  this 
fact  was  obtained  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes 
in  1841.  Along  the  entire  coast-line 
of  the  isle  runs  a  dark  band,  rising  to 
the  height  of  about  9  ft.  above  the 
present  sea-margin,  and  exhibiting  the 
furrows  formed  by  successive  sea-levels. 
At  one  point  Forbes  counted  no  less 
than  12  of  these  narrow  terraces.  Nor 


is  this  all.  “On  the  left  side  of  the 
harbour,  near  the  entrance,  is  a  hill 
crowned  with  some  ruins.  Descending 
from  these  towards  the  sea,  Forbes  dis¬ 
covered  a  dock  cut  in  the  limestone, 
for  launching  galleys.  The  lower  limit 
of  the  excavation  ceased  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  old  sea-margin ;  hence,  he 
inferred  that  the  island  had  risen  9  ft. 
since  its  colonisation  by  the  ancient 
Greeks.  This  change  of  level,  more¬ 
over,  had  operated  in  a  most  marked 
way  on  the  fauna  of  the  island.  ‘  The 
hill  on  which  these  ruins  stand,’  ”  he 
notes,  “  ‘  is  separated  from  the  hills 
nearer  the  present  town  by  a  deep 
ravine — a  water- course.  Here  I  found 
a  raised  beach,  exactly  where  it  ought 
to  be,  according  to  the  former  height 
of  the  isle.  It  is  now  overgrown  with 
bushes  of  Pistachio  lentiscus,  etc.  It 
is  composed  of  sand  and  shore  stones, 
mingled  with  cerithium,  nassa,  and 
other  shells,  most  of  which  live  in  sand 
at  the  mouth  of  rivers.  Now,  as  in 
the  whole  island  there  is  no  sandy  shore 
on  which  these  animals  could  live,  a 
change  has  been  operated  on  the  fauna 
in  consequence  of  the  rise.  These  are 
not  shells  such  as  are  eaten  (there  are 
heaps  of  these  also,  chiefly  trochus), 
but  must  have  been  true  natives  of 
this  locality.  ’  ” 1 

The  small  islet,  named  Porri  by  the 
Italians,  lying  to  the  N.  of  Cerigotto, 
is  called  Prasonisi  (green  isle)  by  the 
Greeks. 

The  island  of  Sapienza  (one  of  the 
ancient  (Enussse),  as  commanding  the 
harbour  of  Methone  in  Messenia,  and 
that  of  Cervi,  as  commanding  the  bay 
ofYatika,  are  both  of  some  maritime 
importance  ;  and  especially  the  latter, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  which 
now,  as  of  old,  so  often  attends  the 
circumnavigation  of  Cape  Malea. 

Cervi,  or  Stag  Island  (eXcKpovrjtn),  so 
called,  probably,  from  a  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  of  its  shape  to  the  head  and 
antlers  of  a  deer,  was  anciently  a  pro¬ 
montory  of  Laconia,  named  Onugna- 
thos  {’Ovovyvados,  Ass’s  jaw),  and  is 
now  separated  from  the  mainland  only 
by  a  shallow  strait  of  about  400  yds. 

i  “Memoir  of  Edward  Forbes,”  by  Geo. 
Wilson  and  Arch.  Geikie.  1861,  p.  292-3. 
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across.  Ships  are  often  wind-bound 
here  for  weeks  together,  whence  arose 
the  proverbial  expression  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  “After  doubling  Cape  Malea, 
forget  your  native  country.  ”  (Cf.  Strabo, 
viii.  ;  Herod,  iv.  179  ;  Thucyd.  iv.  53, 
etc. )  Cervi  is  distant  about  8  m.  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Cerigo.  To 
the  E.,  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  is 


the  bay  and  fertile  plain  of  VatiTca 
( Boiarucd ),  so  called  from  a  corruption 
of  the  name  of  the  ancient  Laconian 
town  of  Bcese,  of  which  some  remains 
may  still  he  seen  near  its  shore.  The 
whole  district  was  called  in  the  Doric 
dialect  B oic-rina,  and  this  name  has 
been  shortened  into  B  anted. 
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Greece  N.  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  is -usually  called  Continental  Greece 
(i]  are  pea  'EXAas),  in  contradistinction  to  the  isles  of  the  iEgean  and  Ionian 
seas,  and  to  the  Peloponnesus,  or  Island  of  Pelops.  It  contains  three  of  the 
Homes  ( vbp,oi ),  or  Departments,  into  which  the  modern  kingdom  is  divided, 
and  which  correspond,  more  or  less  exactly  with  the  ancient  divisions  of  the 
same  names  :  viz.,  1.  Attica  and  Boeotia ;  2.  Phocis  and  Pthiotis  ;  3.  JEtolia 
and  Acarnania. 

Beyond  Athens  and  Attica,  the  main  objects  of  the  traveller  in  this  division 
of  Greece  should  be  to  visit  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi,  and  the  historic  battle¬ 
fields  of  Thermopylae,  Plataea,  and  Chseroneia.  The  routes  given  below  lead 
to  all  the  most  interesting  sites  and  districts ;  but  many  Hellenic  remains 
and  much  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  may  be  enjoyed,  perhaps  discovered,  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  leave  the  beaten  tracks,  and  explore  thoroughly  the 
provinces  of  iEtolia  and  Acarnania,  the  forests  of  Euboea,  and  the  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus. 

Continental  Greece  does  not  call  for  any  special  description,  though  neither 
country  nor  people  are  wanting  in  interesting  peculiarities.  Besides  the 
picturesque  Albanians,  who  occupy  extensive  tracts  of  this  part  of  Greece,,  the 
traveller  will  often  meet  with  encampments  of  nomad  Wallach  shepherds, 
when  he  will  obtain  a  glimpse  of  primitive  pastoral  life  such  as  is  now  seldom 
attainable  in  any  other  country.  Many  of  these  shepherds  are  genuine 
Wallachs,  speaking  only  their  own  language  ;  others  again  are  merely 
Albanian  shepherds  who  have  adopted  this  mode  of  life  from  choice  or  con¬ 
venience.  The  following  description,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  George  Bowen, 
gives  a  correct  and  interesting  view  of  one  of  these  encampments  : — “At  the 
present  day  we  may  observe  that  the  Greek  herdsmen  always  make  their 
encampments  near  wells  and  springs  ;  and  such  a  source  and  such  shelter  as 
are  found  on  this  spot  must  have  ever  been  valuable  and  celebrated  in  so 
thirsty  a  soil.  It  is  literally  ‘  a  river  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  ’  The  description  given  by  Homer  of  Eumseus’s 
station 1  is  curiously  like  some  cottages  at  present.  Their  position  is  c  a  place 

1  Od.  xiv.  5-12.  These  shepherds’  huts  are  now  called  *aAv/3ia,  a  word  used  by  Plutarch 
(Pompey,  73)  ;  and  a  diminutive  of  icaKvpr),  often  found  in  the  ancient  writers— Cf.  Batra- 
chomyomacliia,  30  ;  Herod,  v.  16 ;  Thucyd.  i.  133. 
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of  open  prospect  ’  (irepLrrKeTTTrp  ivl  X^PV)  ;  each  hut  is  £  surrounded  with  a 
circular  court  ’  {avXrj  Trepidpopios) ;  enclosed  by  a  rude  wall  of  loose  stones, 
crowned  with  chevaux-de-frise  of  prickly  plants  (ax^pSip),  and  a  thick  palisade 
of  stakes.  Similar  are  the  rude  encampments  of  the  shepherds  in  all  parts 
of  Greece.  These  wigwams,  when  erected  for  only  temporary  shelter  by 
wandering  tribes  of  Wallachians —  those  Scythians  of  the  present  day — 
e  quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos’ — consist  of  merely  a  few  poles 
thatched  with  straw  or  green  boughs,  and  the  wild  inmates,  crouching  round 
their  fires,  forcibly  call  to  mind  some  of  those  whom 

‘  Dali’  alte  selve  irsuti  manda 
La  divisa  dal  mondo  ultima  Irlanda.’ 1  . 

“  On  approaching  hamlets  and  sheepfolds  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  the  stranger 
is  certain  to  find  a  somewhat  disagreeable  coincidence  with  Homer  in  being 
assailed,  as  fiercely  as  was  Ulysses,  by  a  pack  of  dogs.  The  number  and 
ferocity  of  these  descendants  of  the  famous  Molossian  breed,  resembling  in 
appearance  a  cross  between  an  English  mastiff  and  sheepdog,  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  country  which  first  attracts  the  attention  of  the  traveller, 
and  is  also  among  the  features  of  modern  Greek  life  that  supply  the  most 
curious  illustrations  of  classical  antiquity.  Their  masters  are  at  first  gener¬ 
ally  remiss  in  calling  them  off,  which  they  imagine  cows  their  spirit,  and 
makes  them  useless  against  wolves  and  robbers  ;  and  yet  whoever  shoots  or 
seriously  injures  them  is  almost  sure  to  get  into  a  dangerous  collision  with 
the  natives.  This  sometimes  happens  now-a-days  to  English  shooting  parties, 
as  it  formerly  did  to  Hercules  at  Sparta.2  The  usual  weapons  of  defence, 
therefore,  are  the  large  loose  stones,  with  which  the  rocky  soil  of  Greece  is 
everywhere  strewed.  These  are  generally  as  large  as  a  man  can  throw  with 
one  hand — literally  the  Homeric  xepP'^iov,  or  ‘handful,’  and  ‘sharp  and 
jagged  ’  ( oKpioeis )  like  those  hurled  by  the  heroes  of  the  ‘  Tale  of  Troy  divine.’ 
Mure  observes  that  it  was  a  personal  familiarity  with  this  common  feature 
of  Hellenic  nature  and  Hellenic  manners,  that  first  conveyed  to  his  mind  a 
clear  and  vivid  impression  of  that  often-recurring  incident  of  Homer’s  battles, 
when  the  combatants  resort  to  the  arms  of  offence  which  their  native  soil  so 
abundantly  supplies.  Even  in  more  civilised  ages  this  weapon  does  not  seem 
to  have  fallen  altogether  into  disuse  among  the  Greek  military ; 3  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  in  one  of  Montrose’s  battles,  the  Highlanders,  when 
their  ammunition  had  failed,  drove  back  the  Covenanters  with  volleys  of 
stones.4  ,  A  solitary  stranger  suddenly  entering  a  Greek  sheepfold  would, 
like  Ulysses,  be  in  considerable  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces ;  but  on  the 
public  path,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  objects  of  their  care,  these  dogs  seldom 
come  to  close  quarters,  and  the  lifting  a  stone  in  a  threatening  way,  or  even 
the  act  of  stooping  to  pick  one  up,  has  usually  the  effect  of  keeping  them  off. 
Hence  the  humorous  allusion  of  Aristophanes  ( Equites ,  1028). 

Aeye  8t)t  iy<b  8£  TrpGjTa,  Xr/xf/opLou  XtOov, 

"Ipa  par]  pi  6  xpy&P'OS  o  7 repl  rou  kvpos  daKrj. 

It  has  been  observed  too — with  perhaps  as  much  of  satire  as  of  truth — that  a 
dog  is  never  seen  within  the  walls  of  Greek  churches,  owing  to  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  frequent  bowing  of  the  congregation  in  the  course  of  their 

1  Tasso,  “  Gerusalemme  Liberata,”  Canto  i.  44. 

2  Cf.  Pausanias,  “  Lacon.”  xv.,  and  Apollod.  ii.  73.  When  Hercules  visited  Sparta  he 
was  attended  by  his  cousin,  the  young  (Eonus,  who  killed  a  dog  which  attacked  him.  The 
sons  of  Hippocoon,  the  owner  of  the  animal,  rushed  in  consequence  upon  CEonus,  and  beat 
him  to  death  with  their  clubs.  Hence  arose  a  bloody  feud  between  Hercules  and  Hippo¬ 
coon,  which  ended  in  the  extermination  of  the  latter  with  his  whole  family. 

3  Cf.  Lucian,  “De  Gymnas,”  32. 

4  At  the  disastrous  engagement  of  Majuba  Hill  in  1881,  the  92d  (Gordon)  Highlanders 
resorted  to  the  same  expedient. 
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devotions,  which  the  animal  mistakes  for  stooping  to  lift  up  stones.  A 
stranger  finding  himself  in  the  same  predicament  as  Ulysses  when  set  upon 
by  the  dogs  of  his  own  swineherd,  should  imitate  the  example  of  the  king  of 
Ithaca,  and  craftily  ( Kepdoavvri )  sit  down  on  the  ground,  dropping  all  weapons 
of  defence  ( <rK7)wTpov  oi  £/c7re<re  %etpos) — until  rescued  by  the  Eumseus  of  the 
fold  with  ‘  loud  cries  ’  and  £  thick  showers  of  stones.  ’ 1  It  is  confidently 
asserted  by  eye-witnesses  that  the  dogs  will  form  a  circle  round  the  person 
who  thus  disarms  their  wrath  and  suspicion,  and  renew  their  attack  only 
when  he  moves  again.” 

In  many  parts  of  Northern  Greece,  the  villages  are  built  with  the  distinct 
object  of  defence,  recalling  the  dangers  of  past  times.  The  cottages  are  built 
to  form  a  quadrangle  with  all  the  doors  opening  inwards.  In  the  inner  court 
was  the  public  oven,  the  stores  of  firewood  of  the  villagers,  etc.  A  lofty 
watch  tower  sometimes  completed  the  defences.  In  times  of  danger  all  the 
cattle,  etc.,  could  be  driven  into  the  enclosure,  and  the  open  side  barricaded, 
while  the  sharpshooters,  who  abounded  in  every  village,  were  usually  capable 
enough  of  making  the  enemy  (bandits  or  pirates)  keep  a  respectful  distance. 

In  the  sea-board  villages,  however,  panics  frequently  occurred,  when  the 
entire  population  would,  on  the  slightest  alarm,  often  a  false  one,  flee  to  the 
mountains  with  all  their  goods  and  chattels.  One  point  sure  to  strike  an 
English  traveller  is  the  number  of  ruined  and  deserted  cottages  to  be  found 
in  most  considerable  villages,  presenting  an  appearance  highly  suggestive  of 
the  recent  passage  of  a  hostile  army.  This  unpleasing  feature  is  due  to  the 
Greek’s  inherent  dislike  to  the  trouble  of  repairs.  A  Greek  peasant  will  live 
in  a  house  as  long  as  the  walls  and  roof  will  hold  together  ;  but  once  they 
begin  to  fail,  instead  of  making  the  few  necessary  repairs,  he  prefers  to  desert 
his  old  house  and  build  a  new  one.  In  a  country  where  building  materials 
are  cheap,  time  of  no  value  whatever,  and  domestic  labour  exclusively  em¬ 
ployed,  such  a  course  is  not  in  reality  so  unreasonable  as  it  appears  to 
Western  observers. 

In  Attica  a  large  proportion  of  the  cottages,  as  well  as  all  the  boundary- 
walls  of  the  olive-grounds  and  vineyards,  are  built  of  “cob,”2  (the  French 
pise)  a  term  familiar  to  Devonshire  ears.  The  Attic  cob,  however,  differs  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  Devonian,  inasmuch  as  it  is  formed  in  large  wooden 
frames  about  4  ft.  long  by  2  deep  and  1^  broad.  In  the  best  built  boundary- 
walls,  due  attention  is  paid  to  that  Devonshire  adage  which  prescribes  ‘ 1  a 
good  hat  and  a  good  pair  of  shoes  ”  as  “  all  cob  wants.”  In  the  generality  of 
walls,  however,  the  “good  pair  of  shoes,”  viz.  a  stone  foundation,  is 
omitted.  Many  of  the  Attic  cob  houses  are  half  a  century  or  more  old,  and 
still  as  solid  as  when  first  built.  This  cob  is  of  historic  interest  as  having 
constituted  a  somewhat  important  element  in  the  military — probably  also  in 
the  domestic — architecture  of  ancient  Greece.  Although  Otfried  Muller,  in 
his  valuable  memoir  On  the  Defences  of  Athens ,3  had  clearly  explained  the 
true  character  of  the  ufirjv  w \Lvdov  of  Pausanias,  it  was,  we  believe,  Mr. 
Richard  Ford  who  first  pointed  out  its  close  affinity  to  cob.4  After  whim¬ 
sically  maintaining  that  cob  was  introduced  into  Britain  and  Greece  by  the 
Phoenicians,  he  continues — “We  cannot  resist  mentioning  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  Agesipolis,  king  of  the  Spartans,  obtained  possession  of  the 
city  of  Mantinea  ;  he  dammed  up  the  river  which  flowed  round  the  town, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  softening  the  cob  walls,  which  fell  in.  Xenophon  in 
his  account  of  this  affair  uses  the  expression  ttKlvQwv,  while  that  of  Pausanias 

. 1  Od.  xiv.  29-36.  This  passage  explains  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  3.  on  84  irpos  rov?  raireivov- 
fievov;  TraveTtu  17  opyrj  kcu  oi  /cvve?  8r]\ovcrtv  ov  86lkv ovres  tou?  KaOl^ovTas. 

2  Viz.  rammed  earth. 

3  “De  munimentis  Athenarum,  quaestiones  historicae,  et  tituli  de  instauratione  eorum 
scripti  explicatio  :  ”  Comm.  I.  1835. 

4  See  his  humorous  essay  “  On  Cob  Walls,”  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lviii.  1837. 
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is  still  more  decisive  of  cob,  ojfirjs  7 rhivdov.  The  Mantineans,  when  they 
rebuilt  their  walls,  carried  [up  the  stone  foundation  of  their  new  cob  many 
feet,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  stratagem.  Cadmus,  we  suspect, 
used  much  rad  and  dab  in  the  construction  of  Thebes.  The  principle  of 
that  hasty  process  is  indicated  by  Thucydides  in  the  works  thrown  up  at  the 
siege  of  the  neighbouring  Plataea.” 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  full  significance  of  the  passages  alluded  to 
above  seems  to  have  escaped  general  attention  ;  even  Colonel  Leake  dismisses 
in  a  few  words  both  the  remarkable  account  by  Thucydides  of  the  operations 
in  Boeotia1  and  the  example  afforded  by  Mantinea  ;2  moreover,  he  translates 
the  Greek  word  as  sun-burnt  or  crude  brick.  The  same  term,  brick  (which,  if 
not  positively  wrong,  at  least  conveys  a  false  impression  to  the  English 
reader),  reappears  in  all  the  English  accounts  of  Greek  walls  with  which  we 
are  acquainted — even  in  those  ostensibly  founded  on  Muller’s  essay.  We 
certainly  do  not  dispute  the  occasional  use  in  Greece  of  real  sun-burnt  bricks, 
such  as  are  represented  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  but  we  wish  to  guard 
against  the  common  error  of  excluding  pise  from  among  ancient  Greek  build¬ 
ing  materials,  by  those  who  nevertheless  admit  the  fact  of  its  use  in  ancient 
times  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  etc. 

1  “Travels  in  Northern  Greece,”  1835,  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 

2  “  Travels  in  the  Morea,”  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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ROUTE  1. 

CORFU  TO  ATHENS  BY  PATRAS  AND  THE 

GULF  AND  ISTHMUS  OF  CORINTH. 

Greek  and  Austrian  steamers  leave 
Corfu  by  this  route  for  New  Corinth 
or  Lutraki  (according  to  prevailing 
winds).  Carriages  are  provided  by 
the  company  for  the  crossing  of  the 
isthmus  (6  m.),  and  another  steamer 
awaits  the  arrival  of  the  passengers  at 
Kalamaki ,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and 
conveys  them  to  the  Piraeus  in  about 
4  hrs. 

There  are  one  Austrian  and  two 
Greek  steamers  weekly  ;  days  of  de¬ 
parture  to  be  ascertained  at  Corfu. 
The  cuisine  of  the  Austrian  is  some¬ 
times  better  than  that  of  the  Greek 
steamers,  but  all  the  other  arrange¬ 
ments  are  much  the  same.  An  agent 
of  the  company  convoys  the  passengers 
from  Corfu  to  the  Pirseus,  and  sees  to 
the  transfer  of  their  luggage.  Travel¬ 
lers,  however,  will  do  well  to  verify 
their  luggage  on  arrival  at  Lutraki  and 
departure  from  Kalamaki,  or  delays 
may  occur. 

The  Isthmus  service  as  managed  by 
the  Greek  company  is  excellent  and  all 
that  can  be  desired.  The  time  occupied, 
including  stoppages,  is  about  3  days. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  pleasant 
journey. 

The  N.  entrance  to  the  channel  of 
Corfu  has  already  been  described. 
We  now  pass  out  by  the  S.  entrance  ; 
the  mountains  here  are  lower,  and 
there  is  more  cultivation  both  in  the 
island  and  on  the  opposite  continent. 
The  straggling  village,  whose  white 
'houses  hang  like  a  snow-wreath  on  the 
side  of  the  Albanian  hills,  nearly  due 
E.  of  the  citadel,  is  called  Konispolis, 
and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Moham¬ 
medans.  Further  S.  is  the  bay  of 
Gomenitza,  an  old  Venetian  station. 
Still  further  to  the  S. ,  and  close  to  the 
Albanian  shore,  are  the  two  islets  Sybota 
(see  above).  The  long  sandy  point 
which  runs  out  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Corfu  is  called  the  promontory  of 
Lefchimo,  a  corruption  of  Leucimne 


(Ital.  Capo  Bianco).  At  its  S.  en¬ 
trance  the  channel  of  Corfu  is  about 
5  m.  across. 

Emerging  into  the  open  Ionian  sea, 
we  pass  on  the  right  the  island  of 
Paxo  (see  p.  112),  and  approach 
Leucadia  or  Santa  Maura ,  whose 
mountains,  with  those  of  Cephalonia 
beyond,  rise  proudly  on  the  S.  hori¬ 
zon.  The  view  presented  by  the  Al¬ 
banian  coast,  and  its  long  range  of 
mountains  stretching  on  our  left  is  very 
striking.  The  small  town  perched  on 
a  low  hill  close  to  the  sea  is  Parga.  A 
little  further  to  the  S.  is  the  entrance 
of  Port  Phanari  (the  Sweet  Harbour, 
r\a/ci>?  Atyriv,  of  the  ancients).  Far 
above  it,  on  a  peaked  rock  in  the 
gloomy  gorge  of  the  river  Acheron 
(which  flows  into  Port  Phanari),  may 
be  descried  in  clear  weather  the  white 
walls  of  the  famous  castle  of  Suli. 
Further  still  to  the  S.,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  are  the  ruins 
of  Nicopolis,  the  City  of  Victory,  built 
by  Augustus  to  commemorate  the 
triumph  of  his  cause  off  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  point  of  Actium.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  describe  Childe  Harold’s 
voyage  over  these  waters  : — 

“  ’Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn’s  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail’d  Leucadia’s  cape  afar  ; 
A  spot  he  long’d  to  see,  nor  car’d  to  leave : 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish’d  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar  ; 

Mark  them  unmov’d,  for  he  would  not 
delight 

(Born  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight, 
But  loath’d  the  bravo’s  trade,  and  laughed  at 
martial  wight. 

“But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia’s  far-projecting  rock  of  woe, 

And  hail’d  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love, 
He  felt,  or  deem’d  he  felt,  no  common  glow: 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 
He  watch’d  the  billows’  melancholy  flow, 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont, 
More  placid  seem’d  his  eye,  and  smooth  his 
pallid  front. 

Morn  dawns ;  and  with  it  stern  Albania’s 
hills, 

Dark  Suli’s  rocks,  and  Pindus’  inland  peak, 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew’d  with  snowy 
rills. 

Array’d  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak, 
Arise  ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break, 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer : 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  bis 
beak. 
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Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men 
appear. 

And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the 
closing  year. 


1  ‘  Ambracia’s  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing  ! 
In  yonder  rippling  bay  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Roman  chief  and  Asian  king  1 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring : 
Look  where  the  second  Caesar’s  trophies 
rose  ; 

Now,  like  the  hands  that  reared  them, 
withering  ; 

Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes  ! 
God  !  was  thy  globe  ordained  for  such  to  win 
and  lose  ?  ” 

After  leaving  Santa  Maura  on  the 
left,  the  steamer  sometimes,  according 
to  the  wind,  etc,,  passes  outside,  or 
to  the  westward,  of  Cephalonia ;  at 
others  she  passes  through  the  channel 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia,  afford¬ 
ing  a  good  prospect  of  both  those 
islands — Ithaca  to  right,  Cephalonia  to 
left.  The  steamers  generally  touch  at 
Argostoli ,  the  capital  of  Cephalonia 
(see  p.  116),  then  at  the  town  of 
Zante  (see  p.  134), 

From  Zante  the  steamer  proceeds  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
To  the  left  are  the  mountains  of  Acar- 
nania  and  iEtolia,  with  the  lagoons 
and  town  of  Missolonghi  at  their  foot ; 
to  the  right  the  mountains  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  with  the  rich  plains  of  Elis, 
and  Achaia  skirt  the  sea.  And  so  to 
Patras  (Patrce).  For  Inns  and  de¬ 
scription  see  Sect.  III.,  Rte.  51. 

Leaving  Patras,  the  Greek  steamer 
proceeds  in  about  9  hrs.  to  Corinth, 
touching  once  a  fortnight  at  Nau- 
pactus  (Lepanto),  iEgium  (Yostitza), 
Galaxidi,  and  Amphissa  (Salon  a). 
The  Corinthian  Gulf  resembles  a  large 
inland  lake  ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  the  heights  towards 
the  W.  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
open  sea.  In  beauty  of  scenery  it 
equals  the  most  beautiful  lakes  of 
Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy.  “Its 
coasts,  broken  into  an  infinite  variety 

1  It  is  said  that,  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Actium,  Antony  had  thirteen  kings 
at  his  levee.  [“  To-day  (Nov.  12)  I  saw  the 
remains  of  the  town  of  Actium,  near  which 
Antony  lost  the  world,  in  a  small  bay,  where 
two  frigates  could  hardly  manoeuvre.” — Lord 
Byron  to  his  Mother,  1809.] 


of  outline  by  the  ever-changing  mix¬ 
ture  of  bold  promontory,  gentle  slope, 
and  cultivated  level,  are  crowned  on 
every  side  by  lofty  mountains  of  the 
most  majestic  forms”  (LeaJce).  Sail¬ 
ing  from  Patras  towards  Corinth,  we 
see  on  the  right  the  tops  of  Panachai- 
cum,  Erymanthus,  and  other  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  mountains,  rising  like  colossal 
pyramids ;  and,  on  the  left,  the  lofty 
highlands  of  iEtolia,  with  Parnassus 
and  Helicon  beyond.  The  N.  shore 
of  the  gulf  is  throughout  more  rugged 
and  abrupt  than  the  S.,  formed  by  the 
province  of  Achaia,  which  is  a  narrow 
slip  of  coastland,  lying  upon  the  slope 
of  the  N.  range  of  Arcadia,  through 
which  the  only  passes  are  a  few  deep 
and  narrow  gorges.  The  whole  of  the 
W.  part  of  Achaia  is  forest  and  pas¬ 
ture,  but  currant  vineyards  surround 
Patras  and  Yostitza,  and  are  rapidly 
extending  along  the  shore.  The  plains 
are  intersected  by  numerous  mountain 
torrents,  most  of  which  become  dry  in 
summer.  The  coast  of  Achaia  is  here 
formed  of  alluvial  soil  brought  down 
by  the  mountain  -  torrents,  from  the 
lofty  highlands  that  rise  immediately 
at  the  back  of  the  plain. 

The  Corinthian  Gulf  consists  of  two 
distinct  portions,  an  outer  and  an 
inner  sea,  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  narrow  strait,  'little  more  than 
a  mile  across,  between  the  promon¬ 
tories  Rhium  and  Antirhium.  The 
inner  sea,  E.  of  these  promontories, 
was  called  originally  the  Crissoean 
Gulf  ‘  but  after  the  time  of  Thucydides 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  became  the  more 
general  designation.  The  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  promontory  is  called  Rhium , 
that  to  the  N.  Antirhium :  on  either 
there  is  a  dilapidated  mediaeval  fortress, 
called  respectively  the  Castle  of  the 
Korea  and  the  Castle  of  Roumelia. 
The  strait  between  them  has  some¬ 
times  been  called  the  Little  Dardanelles. 
The  famous  Battle  of  Lepanto  was 
fought  outside  this  strait,  off  the  Ech- 
inades  or  Curzolari  Islands,  in  Oct.  1571 
(see  p.  133). 

About  4  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  Castle 
of  Roumelia  is 

Naupactus,  Italice  Lepanto ;  called 
Epakto  by  the  Greek  peasants.  The 
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steamers  stop  off  this  place  for  a  few 
minutes  to  land  and  take  up  passen¬ 
gers.  Its  appearance  is  very  singular 
as  seen  from  the  sea. 

From  Naupactus  the  steamer  crosses 
to  the  S.  shore  of  the  Gulf,  and  soon 
reaches  Vostitza  (see  Sect.  III. ) 

From  Vostitza  the  steamer  proceeds 
to  Galaxidi,  an  important  trading- 
post,  and  noted  for  its  seamen  during 
the  war  of  Independence  ;  and  thence 
to  Salona  (Amphissa),  where  Captain 
Hastings  gained  a  naval  victory  over 
the  Turks,  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
Salona  produces  excellent  olives.  Thence 
the  steamer  proceeds  to  Corinth,  and,  in 
.  case  of  a  southerly  wind  blowing,  to 

Lutraki. — This  little  port  is  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  N.  of  the  site  of 
Lechceum,  the  ancient  port  town  of 
Corinth  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  as 
Cenchreaz  was  on  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
The  position  of  Lechseum  is  now  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  lagoon,  surrounded  by  hill¬ 
ocks  of  sand  ;  but  there  are  few  ves¬ 
tiges  of  ancient  remains. 

Lutraki  stands  at  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  Isthmus.  A  good  road  connects 
Corinth  and  Lutraki  with  Kalamaki, 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Horses  and 
guides  are  found  in  abundance  at  both 
Lutraki  and  Kalamaki.  It  takes  nearly 
2  hi’s.  to  ride  or  walk  from  Lutraki  to 
Corinth  ;  2  hrs.  more  should  be  allowed 
for  the  ascent  of  the  Acropolis  and  the 
examination  of  the  remains  of  antiquity 
below  ;  and  it  will  then  be  a  journey 
of  nearly  2  hrs.  from  Corinth  to  Kala¬ 
maki. 

N.B. — There  is  not  time  for  the 
traveller  by  the  direct  Isthmus  route  to 
visit  ancient  Corinth.  But  by  taking 
his  ticket  only  as  far  as  1ST.  Corinth  or 
Lutraki  he  may  visit  Corinth  and  then 
proceed  to  Athens  via  Nauplia  or 
Megara  (see  below).  This  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  comfortable  in  the  case  of 
a  man  travelling  with  a  single  small 
portmanteau. 

Villages  are  rapidly  springing  up 
around  the  station-houses  at  Lutraki 
and  Kalamaki.  Lutraki  derives  its 
name  from  the  baths  ( Xourpa )  afforded 
by  a  copious  hot  spring,  with  medicinal 
qualities,  which  pours  into  the  sea 
from  under  the  rocks  on  the  shore  of 


the  little  bay.  These  springs  are  some¬ 
times  resorted  to  by  sick  people. 

The  journey  from  Lutraki  to  Corinth 
lies  partly  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf, 
and  partly  across  the  low  undulating 
hills  of  the  Isthmus.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  cultivation  here  both  of  corn 
and  currants.  The  comparatively  level 
ground  of  the  Isthmus  contrasts  finely 
with  the  ridges  of  the  Geraneian  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  N.  and  of  the  Oneian  chain 
to  the  S.  ;  but  the  Acro-Corinthus, 
rising  abruptly  in  all  its  isolated  gran¬ 
deur,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects 
of  its  class  in  the  world.  Mr.  Mure 
observes  that  “  neither  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  nor  the  Larissa  of  Argos,  nor 
any  of  the  more  celebrated  mountain 
fortresses  of  western  Europe — not  even 
Gibraltar — can  enter  into  the  remotest 
competition  with  this  gigantic  citadel. 
Its  vast  size  and  height  produce  the 
greatest  effect,  as  viewed  from  the  7 
Doric  columns,  standing  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  wilderness  of  rubbish  and 
hovels  that  now  mark  the  site  of  the 
city  which  it  formerly  protected.” 

Corinth.  —  No  inn,  and  very  poor 
accommodation. 

The  traveller  while  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  during  the  summer  months  can¬ 
not  be  too  much  on  his  guard  against 
Malaria.  Corinth  is  on  this  account 
to  be  passed  at  that  season  as  speedily 
as  may  be. 

From  the  remotest  period  of  Grecian 
history  Corinth  maintained,  with  a  very 
small  territory,  a  high  rank  among  the 
states  of  Greece.  Hers  was  the  earliest 
school  of  policy  and  the  arts,  and  she 
resisted  the  ambition  of  Rome  to  the 
last.  By  the  peculiarity  of  her  position 
she  became  the  centre  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  the  chief  port  for  the  exchange  of 
commodities  between  Greece  and  foreign 
nations.  These  sources  of  power  and 
wealth  were  still  further  assisted  by  the 
great  Isthmian  games,  which  took  place 
every  third  year  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Of  all  the  Greek 
cities  Corinth  was  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  for  its  reckless  luxury 
and  splendour.  Corinth  joined  the 
Achaean  league  against  the  Romans, 
and  for  this  was  doomed  to  destruction 
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by  those  unforgiving  conquerors.  This 
treasury  of  the  arts  was  consigned  to 
the  fury  of  the  soldiery,  when  Mum- 
mius,  assisted  by  the  treachery  of 
some  of  the  citizens,  gained  admission 
into  the  city  b.  c.  146.  It  was  then  plun¬ 
dered  and  destroyed  by  fire,  many  of  its 
works  of  art  being  conveyed  to  Rome. 
Mummius,  it  will  be  remembered,  in¬ 
formed  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to 
which  they  were  entrusted  that  should 
any  of  them  be  lost  he  would  be  required 
to  replace  them  !  Corinth  remained 
desolate  for  about  a  century,  when 
a .  Roman  colony  was  planted  there, 
and  the  city  was  partially  rebuilt 
by  Julius  Csesar.  Finally  it  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  towns  of 
Greece  in  the  devastation  wrought  by 
Alaric  the  Goth.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  that  Corinth  possesses 
the  additional  Christian  interest  of 
having  been  the  residence  of  St.  Paul, 
Here  the  apostle  abode  for  18  months, 
supporting  himself  by  the  work  of  his 
handicraft.  To  Corinth  too  were  ad¬ 
dressed  those  warnings  of  a  world  to 
come,  and  those  praises  of  Charity, 
so  much  needed  among  the  proud  and 
luxurious  citizens  of  the  rich  commer¬ 
cial  place ;  and  those  similes  drawn 
from  the  national  games  of  Greece,  so 
forcible  here  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Isthmian  and  Hemean  festivals. 

In  modern  times,  after  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  Corinth  was  besieged  and  taken 
in  1459  by  Mahomet  II.  It  was  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  Turks  to  the  Yenetians  in 
1698,  and  restored  by  them  to  the  Turks 
in  1715.  Under  the  Turkish  rule  it 
was  a  town  of  considerable  extent, 
though  thinly  peopled.  The  houses 
were  intermingled  with  mosques,  gar¬ 
dens,  and  fountains.  Wheler  noted 
that  “the  houses  are  more  spruce  here 
than  ordinary.” 

During  the  revolutionary  war  Corinth 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  not  a  building 
having  escaped.  A  few  streets  had 
been  rebuilt,  and  lines  marked  out  for 
the  formation  of  new  quarters,  in  which, 
however,  but  little  progress  had  been 
made,  when  the  growth  of  the  modern 
town  was  arrested  by  the  great  earth¬ 
quake  of  February  1858,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  almost  every  house.  The  town 


is  now  being  rebuilt  in  a  more  con¬ 
venient  position,  near  to  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  about  2  m.  to  the 
eastward  of  the  ancient  Lechseum. 

Now  that  the  enterprise  projected 
by  Periander  and  commenced  by  Nero 
has  been  resumed  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  18  centuries,  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  opinion  on 
the  subject,  as  formed  on  the  spot, 
and  expressed  in  his  journal,  written 
within  a  month  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Greek  Revolution.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

‘ £  Should  Greece  be  freed,  the  isthmus 
cut,  the  old  port  of  Corinth  restored 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  the  Cenchrse 
port  on  the  iEgean  side,  Corinth  would 
be  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Greece.  She 
would  be  the  half-way  house  between 
the  Adriatic  ports  and  Constantinople 
in  peace  ;  and  in  war,  being  the  key 
to  the  Morea,  its  importance  would  be 
augmented.” 

When  a  capital  had  afterwards  to 
be  chosen  for  the  new  Greek  King¬ 
dom,  Corinth  was  one  of  the  claimants 
for  that  honour ;  but  the  great  name 
of  Athens,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
some  temporary  political  exigencies, 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  latter 
city. 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity  at  Corinth.  The  ruins  of,  two 
buildings  of  the  Roman  town  still 
exist,  viz.,  a  large  mass  of  brick- work 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  bazaar 
of  modern  Corinth,  probably  a  part  of 
one  of  the  baths  built  by  Hadrian  ; 
and  an  amphitheatre,  excavated  in 
the  rock,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
modern  town,  not  far  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  torrent  which  separates  the 
Acro-Corinthus  from  the  heights  to  the 
eastward.  It  is  probable  that  this 
amphitheatre  was  a  work  posterior  to 
the  time  of  Pausanius,  as  it  is  not 
noticed  by  him.  The  area  below  is  290 
ft.  by  190,  the  thickness  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  cavea  100  ft.  It  is 
probable  that  it  had  a  superstructure 
of  masonry,  supported  by  arcades,  but 
no  remains  of  it  exist.  At  one  end  of 
the  amphitheatre  was  a  subterranean 
entrance  for  the  wild  beasts  or  gladi¬ 
ators. 

The  seven  Doric  columns  noticed  by 
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travellers  in  all  ages  are  still  erect  in 
the  midst  of  modern  desolation,  al¬ 
though  seriously  injured  by  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  1858.  When  Wheler  visited 
Corinth  in  1676  there  were  12  columns 
standing  ;  and  the  ruin  was  in  the  same 
state  when  seen  by  Stuart  about  80  years 
later.  But  it  was  already  in  its  present 
condition  when  visited  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  1795.  The  temple  appears  to  have 
had  originally  6  columns  in  front ;  and 
it  is  conjectured  by  Leake  to  have  been 
that  dedicated  to  Athena  Chalinitis. 
The  great  antiquity  of  the  statue  of 
the  goddess,  as  described  by  Pausanias, 
and  some  other  circumstances,  combine 
to  render  this  identification  a  highly 
probable  one.  It  is  believed  on  good 
evidence  that  the  latest  date  that 
can  be  assigned  to  these  columns  is 
the  middle  of  the  7th  cent.  b.c.  Of 
the  seven  columns  five  belonged  to 
one  of  the  fronts,  and  three,  count¬ 
ing  the  corner  column  twice,  to  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  Peristyle.  The 
three  columns  of  the  side  and  the  two 
adjoining  ones  in  front  have  their  en¬ 
tablature  still  resting  upon  them,  but 
one  of  them  has  lost  its  capital.  Of 
the  two  remaining  columns  the  capital 
of  one  and  the  architrayes  of  both  are 
gone.  They  are  5  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  each  shaft  is  formed 
of  a  single  piece  of  limestone  covered 
with  fine  stucco.  The  temple  must 
have  been  about  65  ft.  in  breadth,  but 
the  original  length  cannot  be  ascertained. 
With  respect  to  the  Pierian  spring  so 
often  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
there  appear  to  have  been  3  springs  of 
that  name  —  the  well  in  the  Acro- 
Corinth,  the  rivulets  which  issue  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  as  described  by  Strabo, 
and  the  source  below  the  brow  of  the 
tableland  on  which  the  ancient  (as 
well  as  part  of  the  modern)  city  is 
situated.  This  tableland  overlooks  a 
lower  level,  extending  along  the  sea¬ 
shore  on  one  side  to  the  isthmus,  and 
on  the  other  to  Sicyon.  This  lower 
level  was  traversed  by  two  parallel 
walls,  which  connected  Corinth  with 
Lechseum.  Their  length  was  12  stadia. 
Only  scanty  remains  of  the  harbour  of 
Lechaeum  are  now  visible. 

The  Acro-Gorinthus. — To  ascend  to 


the  highest  point  of  the  Acro-Corinthus 
is  a  stiff  walk  of  1|  hr.  This  fortress 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  1886  ft. 
It  is  described  by  Livy  (xlv.  28)  as 
“  arx  in  immanem  altitudinem  edita  ;  ” 
and  Statius  is  not  guilty  of  much  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  the  lines  ( Theb .  vii. 
106) 

‘  *  summas  caput  Acro-Corinthus  in  auras 

Tollit,  et  alterna  geminum  mare  protegit 
umbra.” 

It  is  considered  as  the  strongest 
position  in  Greece,  next  to  that  of 
Nauplia  in  Argolis.  It  would,  if  pro¬ 
perly  garrisoned,  be  a  place  of  great 
strength  and  importance.  It  abounds 
with  excellent  water,  is  in  most  parts 
precipitous,  and  there  is  only  one  spot 
from  which  it  can  be  annoyed  with 
artillery.  This  is  a  pointed  rock  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  S.W.  of  it,  from 
which  it  was  battered  by  Mohammed  II. 
Before  the  introduction  of  artillery  it 
was  deemed  almost  impregnable,  and 
had  never  been  taken,  except  by  treach¬ 
ery  or  surprise.  It  shoots  up  majes¬ 
tically  from  the  plain,  and  forms  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  at  a  great  distance : 
it  is  clearly  seen  from  Athens,  from 
which  it  is  not  less  than  44  m.  in  a 
direct  line.  A  steep  ascent  winding 
through  rocks  on  the  W.  side  leads  to 
the  first  gate.  Permission  to  view  the 
Acro-Corinthus  was,  during  the  time 
of  the  Turks,  rarely  granted,  but  is 
now  never  refused.  Within  the  fortress 
are  but  few  objects  of  interest.  The 
ruins  of  mosques,  houses,  and  Turkish 
and  Venetian  fortifications,  are  mingled 
together  in  one  confused  mass.  Upon 
a  platform  in  the  upper  part  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  building,  now  used  as  a  barrack. 
The  garrison  usually  consists  of  only 
20  or  30  soldiers.  Cisterns  have  been 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock  to  receive  the 
rain-water  ;  and  in  the  hill  are  two 
natural  springs,  one  of  which,  the 
famous  Pirene,  rises  from  a  fountain 
of  ancient  construction,  and  has  been 
celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its  waters. 
After  gushing  from  the  rock,  it  branches 
into  several  limpid  streams,  which 
descend  into  the  town  and  afford  a 
constant  supply  of  water  ;  whence  its 
ancient  appellation  of  the  well- watered 
city — evvbpov  dcrrv.  Corinth  is  called 
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by  Pindar  the  “city  of  Pirene and 
the  Corinthians  are  described  in  one  of 
the  Delphian  oracles  as  ‘ £  those  dwell¬ 
ing  around  the  beautiful  Pirene.” 
(Herod,  v.  92.) 

On  this  spot  the  traveller  will  recall 
Byron’s  “Siege  of  Corinth”  with  re¬ 
newed  interest : — 

‘ 4  Many  a  vanish’d  year  and  age, 

And  tempest’s  breath,  and  battle’s  rage, 
Have  swept  o’er  Corinth  ;  yet  she  stands, 

A  fortress  form’d  to  Freedom’s  hands. 

The  whirlwind’s  wrath,  the  earthquake’s 
shock, 

Have  left  untouch’d  her  hoary  rock. 

The  keystone  of  a  land,  which  still, 

Though  fall’n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill, 
The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 
That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side, 

As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet, 

Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet. 

But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 
Since  first  Timoleon’s  brother  bled, 

Or  baffled  Persia’s  despot  fled, 

Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 
The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank, 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  o’erflow 
Her  isthmus  idly  spread  below  : 

'Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain, 

Who  perish’d  there,  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 
More  mountain-like,  through  those  clear 
skies, 

Than  yon  tower-capp’d  Acropolis, 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss.” 

The  magnificent  panoramic  view'  from 
the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corinth — cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  grandest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  varied  in  Europe  1 — 
embraces  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  Greece,  and  the  scenes  of  many 
glorious  actions.  The  most  striking 
points  in  the  landscape  are : — The 
Sicyonian  promontory,  where  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  turns  N.W.  by  N.  :  The 
foot  of  the  promontory  Cyrrha,  N.  N.  W. : 
The  promontory  Anticyrrha  (now  As- 
praspitia),  with  its  bay,  and,  beyond 
it,  the  highest  point  of  Parnassus,  N. 

44  Soaring  snow-clad  through  its  native  sky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain-majesty.” 

N.N.E.  is  Mount  Helicon,  “with  a 
high  hunch  on  its  back  like  a  camel.” 
The  highest  point  of  Mt.  Geraneia, 
between  Megara  and  Corinth,  lies  1ST.E. 

1  N.B. — The  traveller  in  Greece  should  on 
no  account  omit  to  ascent  the  A.cro-Corinthus, 
even  at  the  expense  of  waiting  some  time  for 
a  clear  day.  The  view  is  equally  splendid  in 
winter  or  in  summer. 


I  by  N.  The  Isthmus  itself  runs  E.  N.  E. , 
towards  the  highest  ridge  of  Mount 
Cithseron.  Beyond  Cithseron,  east¬ 
ward,  follow  Mts.  Parnes  and  Hy- 
mettus,  and  between  them  appears 
the  Parthenon  upon  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  Then  the  island  of  Salamis, 
E.  (or  E.  by  S.),  and  iEgina,  S.E. 
Strabo  has  accurately  characterised  the 
prominent  features  of  this  view,  which 
comprehends  eight  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  states  of  ancient  Greece — Achaia, 
Locris,  Phocis,  Bceotia,  Attica,  Argolis, 
Corinthia,  and  Sicyonia.  Leake  says 
this  “view  comprehends  perhaps  a 
greater  number  of  celebrated  objects 
than  any  other  in  Greece.  Hymettus 
bounds  the  horizon  to  the  eastward, 
and  the  Parthenon  is  distinctly  visible 
at  a  direct  distance  of”  about  44  Eng- 
glish  miles.  “  Beyond  the  isthmus 
and  bay  of  Lechseum  are  seen  all 
the  great  summits  of  Locris,  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  and  Attica  ;  and  the  two  Gulfs, 
from  the  hill  of  Koryfe  (Gonoessa)  on 
the  Corinthiac,  to  Sunium  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Saronic  Gulf.  To  the 
westward  the  view  is  impeded  by  a 
great  hill,  which  may  be  called  the 
eyesore  of  the  Aero  -  Corinthus,  espe¬ 
cially  with  regard  to  modern  war.  Its 
summit  is  a  truncated  peak.” 

During  the  two  first  years  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  Acro-Corinthus 
was  lost  and  regained  three  different 
times,  without  a  shot  being  fired.  The 
Turks  surrendered  it  twice  by  capitula¬ 
tion,  and  once  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  Greeks,  betrayed  by  a  base  and 
cowardly  priest  left  in*  command,  who 
deserted  it  on  the  approach  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  Dramali  Pasha,  before  his 
army  had  appeared  in  sight. 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

The  celebrated  tract  of  limestone 
rock  which  connects  the  Peloponnesus 
with  Northern  Greece,  and  unites  two 
chains  of  lofty  mountains,  is  about  10 
m.  in  length.  Its  width  at  Corinth  is 
nearly  as  much,  but  at  its  N.  extremity 
does  not  exceed  4  m.  Near  this 
point  the  small  bay  of  Lutraki,  on  the 
W.  is  joined  with  the  little,  secure, 
harbour  of  Kalamaki  on  the  E.  by 
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an  excellent  road,  the  highest  eleva¬ 
tion  of  which  is  probably  not  100  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Kalamaki  consists  of 
store-houses,  wine-shops,  stables,  and 
a  very  fair  small  khan,  where  provisions 
may  always  he  found.  At  these  har¬ 
bours  the  steamboats,  from  Corfu  and 
Athens,  meet  thrice  a  week,  going  either 
way,  and  regular  stations  have  been 
built.  The  scenery  is  monotonous,  but 
not  without  beauty.  The  Isthmus  and 
Peloponnesus  lie  stretched  before  the 
traveller  like  a  map  in  relief.  The 
hills  stretch  in  wavy  undulating  lines, 
broken  by  an  occasional  heath  or  moor, 
till  terminated  by  the  sea  E.  and  W., 
or  by  the  loftier  mountains  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  to  the  S.  The  vegetation  is 
scanty,  and  almost  the  only  tree  is  the 
famous  Isthmian  pine  (P.  Haleppensis). 

Six  m.  to  the  E.  of  Corinth,  on  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  is  Cenchrece,  where  St. 

|  Paul  made  his  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18). 
Here,  too,  a  year  after  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Paul,  and  by  the  treachery  of 
the  same  emperor,  perished  Corbulo, 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age 
(a.d.  67). 

The  remains  on  this  little  cove  are 
chiefly  of  Roman  brickwork.  The  so- 
called  Bath  of  Helen  is  a  stream  of 
clear,  tepid,  saline  water,  gushing 
from  a  rock  a  few  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  hardly  worth  the  traveller’s 
while  to  diverge  from  the  direct  road 
between  Corinth  and  Kalamaki.  Leav¬ 
ing  Cenc.hrese  on  the  rt.,  and  passing 
through  the  village  of  Hexamili,  which 
gave  its  Byzantine  name  to  the  Isth¬ 
mus,  we  reach,  at  §  mile  S.E.  of  Kala- 
ffl  inaki,  the  site  of  the  famous  Isthmian 
Sanctuary.  It  is  a  level  spot,  of  an 
irregular  quadrangular  form,  and  con¬ 
tained  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  a  Stadium, 
and  other  buildings  connected  with 
the  great  Panhellenic  festival  cele¬ 
brated  here.  The  Sanctuary  was  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  a  strong  wall, 
which  can  still  be  clearly  traced  ;  the 
enclosure  is  about  640  ft.  in  length ; 
its  breadth  varies  from  600  to  300  ft. 
Pausanias’s  account  of  the  Isthmian 
Sanctuary  is  brief  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  first  modern  traveller  who  noticed 
the  Isthmian  ruins  was  Wheler,  who 
|  discovered  them  after  Spon’s  departure. 


Ho  further  account  of  the  site  appeared 
until  Dr.  Clarke’s,  written  nearly  130 
years  later.  Fifty  years  later,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Clark  published  an  interesting 
notice  of  the  site,  accompanied  by  a 
plan,  in  his  ‘  ‘  Peloponnesiaca.  ”  The 
existing  remains  consist  of  the  ruins 
of  a  theatre,  of  a  Stadium,  and  of  the 
Sanctuary  walls.  Excavation,  which 
has  never  been  attempted  here,  would 
probably  produce  valuable  results. 

The  N.  portion  of  the  walls  which 
surrounded  the  Isthmian  Sanctuary 
belonged  to  a  line  of  fortification, 
which  extended  at  one  period  across 
the  Isthmus.  This  wall  may  still  be 
traced  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the 
Bay  of  Lechseum  to  the  Bay  of  Schoenus 
{Kalamaki).  At  what  period  it  was 
erected  is  uncertain.  The  first  Isth¬ 
mian  wall  mentioned  in  history  was 
that  thrown  up  by  the  Peloponnesians, 
when  Xerxes  was  invading  Greece. 
But  this  was  a  work  of  haste,  and  could 
not  be  the  same  as  the  massive  wall 
with  towers,  of  which  remains  are  still 
extant.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from 
the  military  operations  in  the  Corinthia, 
recorded  by  Thucydides  and  Xenophon, 
that  in  their  time  the  Isthmus  was 
not  defended  by  a  line  of  fortifications. 
It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  period  of 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  that 
we  find  mention  of  the  regular  Isth¬ 
mian  wall,  which  was  then  considered 
to  be  an  important  defence  against  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians.  It  was 
restored  iby  Valerian,  by  Justinian, 
and  by  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks 
in  1415  ;  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Venetians  in  1463. 
It  was  a  second  time  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz 
(1699),  the  remains  of  the  old  walls 
were  made  the  boundary-line  between 
the  territories  of  the  Ottomans  and 
those  of  the  Venetians. 

The  great  strength  of  this  position 
in  combination  with  the  Acro-Corinthus 
has  been  dwelt  on  at  length  by  Sir 
Charles  Hapier,  who  sketched  out  a 
fresh  scheme  of  defence.  He  was  also, 
as  already  stated,  a  strong  advocate 
for  the  canal  mentioned  below. 

At  a  short  distance  N.  of  the  Isth¬ 
mian  wall  was  the  Diolkos,  a  level 
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road,  upon  which  small  vessels  were 
drawn  on  rollers  from  one  sea  to  the 
other.  The  idea  of  cutting  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  was  frequently  en¬ 
tertained  in  antiquity,  from  the  time 
of  Periander  to  that  of  Nero  ;  but  Nero 
alone  actually  began  the  work.  The 
commencement  was  celebrated  (a.d. 
67)  with  great  pomp,  the  Emperor 
cutting  out  part  of  the  earth  with 
his  own  hands  with  a  golden  spade. 
But  only  a  length  of  4  stadia  was  ac¬ 
complished  when  he  was  obliged  to  give 
it  up  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection 
of  Y index  in  Gaul.  The  canal  was 
commenced  upon  the  western  shore, 
close  to  the  Diolkos,  and  traces  of  it 
may  still  be  seen.  It  has  now  little 
depth  ;  but  it  is  200  ft.  wide,  and  may 
be  traced  for  about  1200  yds.  In  1881 
German  surveyors,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Gen.  Tiirr,  examined  the  Isth¬ 
mus  with  a  view  to  cutting  a  canal 
through  it.  The  results  of  the  survey 
were  satisfactory ;  on  4th  May  1882 
the  first  cut  for  the  new  canal  was  made 
by  the  King  of  Greece,  and  the  project 
of  Nero  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  at 
last  realised. 

Kalamdki. — Some  slight  remains, 
near  the  modern  village,  indicate  the 
site  of  the  anc.  Schcenus,  which  gave  its 
ancient  name  to  this  port.  Here  will 
be  found  the  steamer  to  the  Piraeus. 

The  voyage  thither  is  pleasant  and 
interesting.  Megara  and  Salamis  are 
to  the  1.,  JEgina  to  the  rt.,  and  an 
amphitheatre  of  mountains  extends  all 
around.  The  battle  of  Salamis  was 
fought  in  the  narrow  strait  between  the 
island  of  that  name  and  the  mainland 
of  Attica.  After  a  passage  of  about  4 
hrs.  the  traveller  enters  the  port  of 
Piraeus. 

On  arrival,  the  steamer  is  immediately 
boarded  by  a  multitude  of  boatmen  and 
laquais  de place  (here  styled  dragomans); 
indeed  the  latter  often  meet  the  steamer 
at  Lutraki.  The  traveller  should  select 
his  hotel  beforehand,  and  wait  quietly 
until  its  representative  appears  ;  or  at 
least  make  sure  that  he  has  got  the  right 
man,  as  it  is  a  common  trick  to  carry 
off  the  traveller  to  another  hotel  under 
pretext  that  the  one  he  has  selected  is 
full,  closed,  unhealthy,  or  the  like.  Pass¬ 


ports  are  very  rarely  demanded,  nor 
are  the  Custom-house  regulations  strict. 

PiRAUJS  (Pop.  21,618).  Inn:  II. 
d’Angleterre  is  said  to  be  fairly  clean 
and  respectable  ;  but  the  traveller  is 
strongly  advised  to  make  his  sojourn  at 
the  Pirgeus  as  brief  as  possible.  Pass¬ 
engers  leaving  by  the  French  steamers, 
however,  are  generally  obliged  to  pass 
the  night  at  the  Piraeus,  as  the  steamers 
only  stay  2  hrs.  in  harbour,  and  per¬ 
sons  remaining  in  Athens  until  their 
arrival  would  run  the  risk  of  not  being 
on  board  in  time. 

The  carriage-road  to  the  capital  is  5 
m.  long,  and  follows  the  line  of  the 
most  northern  of  the  Long  Walls,  of 
which  the  foundations  are  visible.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  a  railway,  the  traveller 
will  generally  find  it  more  agreeable 
and  convenient  to  take  a  carriage  at  the 
quay,  and  drive  straight  to  his  hotel  in 
Athens.  The  railway  station — opened  in 
1869 — is  dirty,  inconvenient,  and  some 
distance  from  the  port ;  trains  leave  for 
Athens  every  hour,  from  4.30  A.M.  to 
12.30  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  6.30 
a.m.  to  11.30  p.m.  in  winter.  There 
is  a  branch  line  to  New  Phalcrum 
(see  Kte.  2),  which  the  trains  follow  in 
the  afternoon. 

British  Consul.  — Charles  Merlin,  Esq. 

The  modern  town  of  Piraeus  has 
sprung  up  since  1834.  It  contains 
numerous  warehouses  and  manufac¬ 
tories,  but  no  good  shops.  There  is  a 
public  garden  laid  out  by  the  French 
soldiers  during  the  occupation,  where  a 
band  plays  "  generally  on  Sunday,  and 
on  one  other  afternoon  in  the  week.  In 
the  Communal  School  is  an  interesting 
small  museum. 

The  Harbour  is  safe  and  deep  ;  there 
may  generally  be  seen  anchored  in  it  3 
or  4  foreign  men-of-war,  besides  a  host 
of  merchant  vessels  and  small  trading 
craft  of  the  country.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  is  in  entering  between  the  two 
ancient  moleheads. 

The  Piraeus  owed  its  mediaeval  and 
modern  names  of  Porto  Leone  ( Turkish 
Aslan  Limani)  to  a  colossal  lion  of 
white  marble,  which  Spoil  and  Wheler 
observed  on  the  beach  at  the  head  of 
the  harbour.  The  Romaic  name  of 
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Porto  Draco  lias  the  same  origin — 
dpa/cuv  signifying  in  that  language 
not  a  dragon  merely,  but  any  monster. 
Eleven  years  after  Spoil’s  visit  (in  1687), 
Morosini  carried  it  olf  to  Venice  as  a 
trophy  of  his  victory,  when  it  was 
assigned  its  present  position  at  the  gate 
of  the  Arsenal.  Although  long  absent 
from  Greece,  this  lion  is  so  curiously 
and  indisseverably  connected  with  its 
original  home,  that  it  can  no  more  be 
omitted  from  a  notice  of  Attica  than 
the  Elgin  marbles.  The  lion  has  been 
pronounced  by  competent  critics  to  be 
in  the  highest  style  of  Attic  art ;  but 
the  great  interest  of  the  monument  is 
the  celebrated  Runic  inscriptions  en¬ 
graved  on  it,  which,  long  a  mystery  to 
the  learned  world,  were  at  last,  in  our 
own  time,  successfully  deciphered  by 
the  great  Danish  antiquary,  Rafn,  who 
has  identified  the  inscriptions  with 
that  “  Memorial”  ( merki  or  minni) 
celebrated  in  the  ancient  Icelandic 
sagas  as  serving  to  commemorate  the 
exploits  “at  that  burgh  in  the  south” 
(viz.  Athens)  of  the  great  Norse  hero, 
King  Harold  Hardrada,  who,  circa 
1040,  when  in  the  service  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Emperor,  suppressed  a  rebellion  at 
Athens,  and  26  years  later  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  (Yorks),  the 
last  victory  of  our  Saxon  monarchy 
before  its  final  overthrow  at  Hastings 
19  days  later.  The  two  inscriptions 
are  in  serpentine  folds,  as  is  common 
with  ancient  Runes  ;  they  run  as  fol¬ 
lows — on  the  lion’s  left  shoulder  : — 

“  Hakon,  combined  with  Ulf,  with  Asmund, 
and  with  Urn,  conquered  this  port  [the 
Piraeus].  These  men  and  Harold  the  Tall  im- 
|  posed  [on  the  inhabitants]  large  fines  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  revolt  of  the  Greek  people.  Dalk 
\  has  been  detained  in  distant  lands.  Egil  was 
waging  war,  together  with  Ragnar,  in  Rou- 
mania  and  Armenia.” 

On  the  lion’s  right  shoulder  : — 

“  Asmund  engraved  these  Runes  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Asgeir,  Thorleif,  Thord,  and  Ivar, 
by  desire  of  Harold  the  Tall,  although  the 
|  Greeks  on  reflection  opposed  it.”  1 

The  ancient  topography  of  the  Piraeus 
will  be  discussed  in  conjunction  with 

;  ,  1  For  further  information  the  reader  is  re- 

I  ferred  to  Rafn’s  Inscription  Runique  du  Piree, 
Copenhagen,  1856 ;  or  to  the  notice  of  it 
(Quar.  Rev.,  vol.  cxxxv.  p.  168),  from  which 
the  above  translations  are  quoted. 


that  of  its  neighbouring  port  towns  in 
Rte.  2.  We  now  proceed  to 
Athens  (see  Rte.  2). 
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Hotels. — The  three  principal  hotels 
are  all  situated  in  the  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
stitution  (the  Palace  Square).  All  can 
be  highly  recommended,  and  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  them.  The 
following  are  their  names  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order. 

H.  d'Angleterre. — At  present  the 
largest  and  best  situated  hotel  in 
Athens.  Enlarged  and  reopened  1878. 
Well  managed,  and  good  service,  but 
cuisine  indifferent.  General  saloon, 
reading,  billiard,  and  smoking  rooms. 
Baths.  Is  frequented  by  Cook’s  and 
Gaze’s  tourists.  N.B.  — The  best  rooms 
are  those  on  the  E.  side. 

H.  des  Etr angers. — The  oldest  estab¬ 
lished  hotel  in  Athens.  Comfortable 
house,  attentive  landlord,  good  service. 
Cuisine  said  to  be  the  best  in  Athens. 
Much  frequented  by  English  travellers. 
Public  rooms  very  limited ;  excellent 
baths.  N.B. — The  largest  and  best 
rooms  are  in  the  Succursale  opposite, 
also  facing  the  Palace  Square. 

H.  de  la  Grande  Bretagne. — Large 
and  well  situated.  Spacious,  handsome 
suites  of  rooms.  Management  and 
service  indifferent ;  cuisine  good.  There 
is  an  extra  charge  for  the  larger  rooms, 
which,  however,  are  usually  let  sepa¬ 
rately  as  sitting-rooms.  Prices  should 
be  fixed  before  engaging  apartments,  as 
complaints  of  overcharges  appear  to  be 
more  frequent  at  this  hotel  than  at  the 


others.  N.B. — All  the  best  rooms  face 
to  the  square  ;  those  to  the  back  of  the 
house  are  very  undesirable. 

At  all  the  above  hotels  the  terms  are 
the  same,  viz.  12  frs.  a  day,  exclusive 
of  wine,  fire,  and  attendance.1  No  re¬ 
duction  is  made  for  travellers  who  do 
not  take  their  meals  in  the  hotel.  For 
servants ,  board  and  lodging  5-6  frs.  a 
day.  These  hotels  are  all  supplied 
with  the  Times,  Journal  des  Dibats, 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  Allgemeine  Zeitungi 
and  Levant  Herald. 

Respectable  second-class  hotels  are : — 

H.  de  Marseille  (late  New  York),  Rue 
d’Eole.  Students  may  find  this  hotel 
convenient  from  its  proximity  to  the 
principal  museums.  Terms  1 0  frs.  a  day, 
exclusive  of  wine  and  attendance ;  room, 
without  board,  3  frs.  a  day ;  dinners,  by 
the  head,  or  d  la  carte.  Reduced  terms 
by  the  month. 

H.  d'Athenes  (late  de  Byzance),  Place 
de  la  Constitution,  is  said  to  be  rather 
inferior  to  the  preceding,  but  quite 
respectable,  and  much  frequented  by 
Germans.  Same  terms  as  above. 

At  both  these  hotels  travellers  can 
hire  rooms  separately,  and  pay  for 
their  meals  d  la  carte. 

Of  course  the  traveller  should  only 
resort  to  either  of  these  inferior  hotels 
in  the  event  of  those  in  the  Palace 
Square! being  full,  which,  during  the 
season  (Feb.-April  inclusive)  is  often 
the  case. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  a  large 
number  of  inferior  second-class  inns, 
of  which  the  H.  d' Attique,  the  H.  de 
la  Grece,  the  H.  d’Egypte,  the  H.  de 
France,  and  H.  de  la  Couronne,  are 
said  to  be  fairly  clean  and  respectable, 
but  none  of  them  are  suited  to  English 
travellers. 

Dragomans  and  Valets  de  place  (see 
also  remarks  in  Gen.  Introd.  D. ) 
Each  hotel  has  its  own.  Terms  7  frs. 
a  day  ;  more  is  often  asked,  but  should 
never  be  given.  It  is  not  obligatory 
to  take  a  dragoman  belonging  to  the 
hotel  if  another  is  preferred.  The  really 
clever  dragomans  are  now  all  either 

i  Although  12  frs.  is  the  usual  charge,  in¬ 
ferior  rooms  may  be  had  as  low  as  10  frs., 
while  an  increase  of  charge,  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion,  is  made  for  the  larger  rooms. 
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dead  or  superannuated,  and  there  is 
therefore  little  ground  for  preference 
among  those  remaining.  As  local 
guides  these  men  are  generally  more 
in  the  way  than  useful.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best : — 

Alexander  Anemoyanni,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  trustworthy  guide  ;  honest  in 
his  charges.  He  was  fully  cleared  of 
all  complicity  in  the  disaster  of  1870, 
and  can  be  highly  recommended. 

Angelo  Melissino,  a  very  capable  and 
intelligent  guide,  but  said  to  be  rather 
grasping. 

Tommaso,  called  il  Maltese ,  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  not  always  trust¬ 
worthy  in  his  charges. 

All  these  men  speak  English,  French, 
and  Italian,  in  a  measure,  and  can  point 
out  the  principal  objects  of  interest, 
but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
they  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the 
antiquities,  etc. 

Haclcney  Carriages. — The  principal 
stands  are  in  the  Place  de  la  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  Place  de  la  Banque.  The 
street  carriages  of  Athens  are  clean 
and  comfortable  two -horse  landaus. 
There  is  no  published  ftariff,  but  the 
usual  charges  are  as  follows,  within 
the  city  bounds.  From  6  A.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 
2J  frs.  the  hr.  From  2  to  8  p.m.,  3  to 
3^  frs.  the  hr. 

After  8  p.m.,  or  for  the  country,  by 
special  arrangement. 

N.B. —  In  jwinter,  unless  secured 
beforehand,  street  carriages  are  seldom 
procurable  after  9  p.m. 

Charge  by  the  day  20  to  25  frs.,  when 
settled  by  previous  arrangement.  Extra 
charges  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

The  following  table  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  charges  for  the  principal 
excursions,  premising,  however,  that  a 
separate  bargain  must  in  each  case  be 
made  by  the  traveller  beforehand. 


Marathon  and  return,  4  horses,  Frs.  50  to  70 


Megara  , 
Pentelicus  , 
Cephissia  , 
Tatoi  , 

Eleusis 


Tholus  of  Menidi 


50  , 

,  60 

20  , 

,  25 

15  , 

,  18 

40  , 

,  50 

18  , 

,  20 

20  , 

,  25 

12  , 

,  14 

These  prices  do  not  pretend  to  absolute 
precision,  but  represent  a  fair  average 
of  the  usual  scale  of  charges. 


Saddle-Horses  (usually  very  bad), 
can*be  hired  through  any  of  the  hotels. 
Usual  charge  10  frs.  per  diem. 

Passports.  —  Seldom  absolutely  re¬ 
quired,  but  should  always  be  kept 
ready  in  case  of  need,  or  unpleasant 
consequences  may  result.  Generally 
the  Post  Office  will  not  give  up  letters 
save  on  exhibition  of  the  passport. 

On  arrival  at  any  of  the  hotels  the 
traveller  is  required  to  inscribe  his 
name  in  a  book  subject  to  police 
inspection. 

On  departure  for  Russia  or  Turkey 
the  traveller  must  on  no  account  omit 
to  have  his  passport  vis6. 

Foreign  Ministers  and  Consuls : — 

British  Minister,  F.  C.  Ford,  Esq., 
C.B.  British  Consul,  C.  L.  W.  Merlin, 
Esq. 

Austrian  Minister,  Prince  de  Wrede. 

French  Minister,  Comte  de  Mouy. 
French  Consul,  M.  G.  Laffon. 

German  Minister,  Baron  de  Brineken. 
German  Consul,  M.  Oberg. 

Italian  Minister,  Marchese  Curto- 
passi.  Italian  Consul,  Cav.  B.  Berio. 

Russian  Minister,  Le  Chamb.  N. 
Chichkine.  Russian  Consul,  M.  H. 
Henrichsen. 

Turkish  Charge  d’ Affairs,  Tewfik 
Bey.  Turkish  Consul,  M.  Axelos. 

American  (U.  iS.)  Minister  Res.  and 
Consul-General,  E.  Schuyler,  Esq. 

For  all  questions  connected  with 
passports,  etc.,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  Consul  merely.  When 
there  is  no  Consul,  the  Chancelier  de 
Legation  is  the  proper  person  to  ad¬ 
dress. 

Bankers.  —  Besides  the  National 
Bank  of  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Bank 
(the  latter  under  English  management), 
there  are  several  foreign  and  Greek 
banking  firms  at  Athens.  The  English 
traveller  will  of  course  deal  with  the 
correspondent  of  his  London  banker. 
Should  he  intend  making  a  prolonged 
stay  in  Greece  his  best  plan  will  be  to 
have  an  account  opened  in  his  name 
with  the  Ionian  Bank.  (See  also 
remarks  in  Gen.  Introd.  E. ) 

Post  Office. — Greece  is  included  in 
the  Postal  Union  ;  the  stamp  used  is 
that  of  25  lepta  ;  postcards  are  also  in 
use  since  1880.  The  Post  Office  is  in 
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the  Rue  du  Lycabette,  opposite  the 
Parliament  House. 

The  mail  days  are  at  present  as 
follows : — 

Departures. — For  Western  Europe, 
America,  and  China,  on  Tues.,  via  Brin¬ 
disi  (slow) ;  on  Thurs. ,  via  Marseilles  ; 
on  Fri. ,  via  Brindisi  (quickest) ;  on 
Sun.,  via  Brindisi  or  Trieste.  Mail 
bags  closed  at  6  p.m.  on  Tues.  and 
Thurs.  ;  at  6  a.m.  on  Fri.  ;  and  at 
noon  on  Sun.1  Registered  letters  must 
be  given  in  one  hour  earlier  in  each 
case. 

N.B. — The  Piraeus  mail  bags  are 
closed  1J  hr.  later  in  all  cases. 

For  Constantinople,  Russia  and 
Persia,  on  Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  and  Sat. 
Hours  of  closing  vary. 

For  India  and  Australia,  via  Brin¬ 
disi  on  Fri.  (this  is  in  time  to  catch 
the  P.  &  0.  steamer).  Box  cleared  at 
6  A.M. 

For  Alexandria,  on  Sat. 

For  Syria  and  Cyprus,  on  Wed.,  once 
a  fortnight. 

For  Sicily  (direct),  on  Fri.  Box 
cleared  at  6  a.m. 

For  Syra  and  Archipelago,  daily. 

Inland  post  to  all  parts  of  Greece 
daily. 

Arrivals. — From  Western  Europe, 
America,  and  China,  on  Mon.,  Wed.  (2 
mails),  Thurs.,  and  Sat. 

Hours  of  arrival  very  uncertain. 

From  Constantinople,  Russia  and 
Persia,  on  Sun.,  Mon.,  and  Fri. 

From  India  and  Australia,  via  Brin¬ 
disi,  on  Wed.  afternoon. 

From  Alexandria  on  Fri. 

From  Syria  and  Cyprus,  every  alter¬ 
nate  Tues. 

From  Syra  and  Archipelago,  on  Sun. , 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  and  Sat. 

From  Sicily  (direct),  on  Fri. 

Inland  post  from  all  parts  of  conti¬ 
nental  Greece  daily. 

There  are  no  branch  post  offices  in 
Athens.  Postal  pillars  (blue)  have 
been  erected  since  1883,  but  are  of 
doubtful  security.  Owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  deciphering  English  names  at 

i  Only  ready-stamped  letters  and  papers 
can  be  received  on  Fri.  morning.  All  others 
must  be  consigned  the  previous  day  before 

6  P.M. 


the  “Bureau  des  postes  restantes,” 
travellers  will  do  well  to  have  their 
letters  addressed  to  their  hotel. 

Electric  Telegraph. —  The  office  is 
in  the  same  building  as  the  post  office. 
Messages  in  English,  French,  Italian, 
German,  etc.,  despatched  to  every  part 
of  the  world.  Inland  messages  must 
either  be  written  in  Greek  or,  if  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  in  the  Greek  character. 
This  precaution  is  not,  however,  re¬ 
quired  for  intercourse  between  any  of 
the  large  commercial  towns,  at  all  of 
which  offices  the  Latin  character  is 
familiar.  The  following  is  the  Tariff 
of  charges,  all  payable  in  drachmae. 
The  rate  of  charge  for  a  telegram  of  20 
words  is  one  drachma  to  any  telegraph 
station  within  the  Greek  kingdom, 
with  the  following  exceptions,  viz. — 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  Hydra, 
and  Spetza,  2  dr.  :  Tenos,  Andros, 
and  Cythnus,  3  dr.  ;  Syra  and  Corfu, 
4  dr. 

All  foreign  telegrams  are  charged 
by  the  word,  including  the  address. 
Whatever  the  number  of  words  be,  an 
additional  tax  of  the  price  of  five  words , 
plus  30  lepta,  is  added,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Telegraphic 
Conference. 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


viJvZante-Otranto  w  . 

—  • 

67 

Gibraltar,  via  Zante-Otranto 

— 

73 

Malta  ,,  „ 

— 

59 

Cyprus,  via  Chio-Tchesme  . 

— 

66 

Heligoland,  via  Zante-Otranto 

— 

72 

Canada,  Newfoundland,  New 
Brunswick  Cape  Breton, 
via  Brest  or  London  . 

72 

British  Columbia,  via  Brest 
or  London  .... 

3 

West  Indies  .  .  .  .  : 

12 

52 

East  Indies,  stations  west  of  Chit¬ 

tagong,  via  Zante 
or  Syra-Crete  . 

6 

72 

via  Chio-Tchesme- 
Fao  . 

6 

10 

„  ,,  stations  east  of  Chit¬ 

tagong,  via  Zante 
or  Syra-Crete  . 

7 

02 

via  Chio-Tchesme- 
Fao  . 

6 

45 

Aden,  see  Arabia; 

Australia  .... 

15 

48 

New  Zealand' 

15 

78 

Austria,  exclusive  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bosnia  . 

50 

Hungary . 

— 

55 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  via 
Zante-Otranto 

_ 

61 
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Chio-Tchesme 

84 

Belgium,  via  Zante-Otranto  . 

— 

49 

Denmark  „  ,, 

— 

66 

France  and  Corsica  ,, 

— 

54 

Algeria  and  Tunis  ,, 

— 

68 

German  Empire  „ 

— 

54 

Italy 

— 

36 

Portugal  ,,  „ 

— 

73 

Spain  ,,  ,, 

— 

69 

Sweden  ,,  „ 

— 

74 

Norway  „  „ 

— 

76 

Switzerland  ,,  ,, 

Netherlands  (exclusive  of  Lux¬ 
emburg)  .... 

— 

47 

49 

Duchy  of  Luxemburg 

— 

59 

Turkey  in  Europe  (coast  sta- 
v  tions),  via  Chio-Tchesme 

48 

Turkey  in  Europe  (coast  sta¬ 
tions),  via  Zante  -  Otranto- 
Vallona  .... 

54 

Turkey  in  Europe  ( inland  sta¬ 
tions),  via  Chio-Tchesme 

72 

Turkey  in  Europe  (inland  sta¬ 
tions),  via  Zante  -jOtranto- 
Vallona  .... 

54 

Turkey  in  Asia  (coast  stations), 
via  Chio-Tchesme 

43 

Turkey  in  Asia  (inland  stations), 
via  Chio-Tchesme 

72 

Chios  ,,  .  . 

— 

30 

Samos,  Rhodes,  and  Mitylene, 
via  Chio-Tchesme 

60 

Crete,  via  either  Syra  direct 
or  Zante  .... 

78 

{  Montenegro,  via  Zante-Otranto 

— 

61 

,,  via  Chio-Tchesme 

— 

98 

Servia,  via  Zante-Otranto 

— 

61 

,,  via  Chio-Tchesme 
Bulgaria,  via  Zante-Otranto  . 

-f- 

84 

— 

66 

,,  via  Chio-Tchesme 

' _ 

84 

Roumania,  via  Zante-Otranto 

— 

61 

, ,  via  Chio-Tchesme 

_ 

98 

Russia  in  Europe,  via  Zante- 
Otranto  .... 

85 

Russia  in  Europe,  via  Chio- 
Cable  and  Odessa 

90 

Caucasus,  via  Zante-Otranto . 

1 

09 

,,  via  Chio-Cable  and 

Odessa . 

1 

14 

Persia . 

2 

70 

Arabia,  via  Crete  or  Zante 
Egypt  (Alexandria),  via  Crete 
or  Zante  .... 

1 

47 

4 

50 

United  States  of  America,1 
via  Brest  or  London. 
California  and  Colorado  . 

1 

98 

Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  the 
Carolinas  .... 

1 

38 

Mexieo,.Matamora,  and  Wash- 
!  ington . 

1 

98 

Pennsylvania,  Delawarre,  and 
Jersey  . 

90 

Virginia,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Missouri  .... 

1 

14 

New  York  .... 

72 

Brazil  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  . 

19 

97 

Japan  . 

16 

80 

1  All  telegrams  for  the  American  Continent 
are  subject  to  a  double  tax  (60  lep.) 


English  Church.  —  The  English 
Church  at  Athens  owes  its  foundation 
to  the  late  C.  H.  Braeebridge,  Esq.  of 
Atherstone,  Warwickshire,  who  re¬ 
sided  much  in  Greece.  Subscriptions 
were  raised  in  England,  and  unceas¬ 
ing  efforts  made  until  the  edifice  was 
completed.  The  church  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1840,  and  was  consecrated, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  1843.  It  is  a  neat  building, 
in  the  rue  des  Philhellenes.  Divine 
service  is  held  every  Sunday  (at  10^ 
a.m.),  and  on  the  principal  church 
festivals  from  October  to  June.  Painted 
windows  have  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Richard  Church  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Vyner.  Observe  lying 
on  the  ground  by  the  door  the  grave¬ 
stone  of  the  eminent  Italian  artist 
Lusieri,  Lord  Elgin’s  agent. 

As  there  is  no  endowment  nor  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  current  expenses  and  re¬ 
pairs,  the  Trustees  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  liberality  of  occasional  visitors,  for 
whose  accommodation  the  church  was 
mainly  erected,  the  number  of  residents 
in  Athens,  who  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  being  extremely 
small.  A  list  of  subscriptions  may  be 
seen  at  the  Ionian  Bank.  The  annual 
subscription  for  a  sitting  is  25  drachmae. 
— Chaplain. — The  Rev.  J.  B.  d’Arcy, 
M.A. 

Lutheran  Church.  —  Strangers  will 
generally  be  admitted  without  difficulty 
to  the  King's  Chapel  in  the  palace, 
where  service  is  celebrated  every  Sun¬ 
day  morning  for  his  Majesty  and  the 
resident  Protestant  Germans,  who  form 
a  rather  numerous  body  in  Athens. 

The  Protestant  Cemetery  is  situated 
near  the  Stadium  Bridge  of  the  Ilissus. 
The  majority  of  the  persons  interred 
here  are  Germans,  but  there  are  also 
some  English,  including  the  distin¬ 
guished  historian  of  Greece,  George 
Finlay,  whose  tomb  is  surmounted  by 
an  excellent  portrait  bust,  the  work  of 
the  Greek  sculptor  Brutos.  Among 
the  Germans  buried  here,  is  H.  N. 
Ulrichs,  the  able  topographer  of  Athens 
and  Delphi. 

In  former  days  our  countrymen  were 
generally  interred  in  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  (see  below). 
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Roman  Catholic  Church ,  St.  Denis,  a 
large  unfinished  building  in  the  rue  de 
l’Universite.  Service  on  Sundays  and 
other  festivals  at  10  a.m.  A  small 
mosque  near  the  gate  of  the  Agora  is 
also  used  as  a  R.  C.  chapel. 

The  R.  C.  burial-ground  forms  part 
of  the  Greek  cemetery  (see  below). 

Club. — There  is  a  very  fair  one  called 
the  Athenian  Club,  occupying  a  hand¬ 
some  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Maison 
Melas,  Place  de  la  Banque.  Strangers 
are  admitted  on  the  conditions  named 
in  the  three  following  articles,  quoted 
from  the  “  Rules  and  Regulations  ”  : — 

“Art.  22.  Foreignersjvisiting  Athens, 
or  residing  there,  may  be  admitted  to 
the  club  on  being  presented  by  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  after  having  received  a  ticket 
of  admission  from  the  secretary. 

“  Art.  23.  Such  tickets  of  admission 
are  issued  for  a  month.  For  the  first 
month  they  are  delivered  gratis.  They 
may  be  renewed  for  another  month  on 
prepayment  for  every  renewal  of  15 
(fifteen)  francs.  It  is  only  upon  de¬ 
livery  of  the  receipt  of  the  treasurer  for 
such  prepayment  that  the  secretary 
may  sign  the  renewal. 

“Art.  24.  The  member  recommend¬ 
ing  a  foreigner  is  answerable  for  every 
expense  incurred  by  such  foreigner  in 
the  club,  as  well  as  for  any  damage.” 

Theatres. — Various  temporary  thea¬ 
tres  give  representations  (in  Greek)  of 
indifferent  merit  during  the  summer 
months,  and  there  is  also  a  small 
French  theatre  ( opera  comique)  at  New 
Phalerum. 

The  only  permanent  theatre  is  the 
old  opera-house  in  the  Rue  Melinardi, 
at  present  closed  for  want  of  funds. 
Even  when  open,  good  places  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain,  as  all  the  best  boxes  are 
the  permanent  property  of  the  original 
subscribers  to  the  building  fund. 
Under  the  Bavarian  dynasty  the  house 
was  generally  supplied  with  a  good 
Italian  troupe,  but  the  present  Court 
only  encourages  the  light  French  opera 
of  the  school  of  Lecoq,  etc.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  representations  at  the 
theatre  of  the  capital  have  for  long 
past  been  inferior  to  those  at  the 
theatres  of  provincial  towns,  such  as 
Corfu,  Patras,  or  Syra. 


A  new  theatre  has  been  for  some 
years  in  course  of  erection,  but  with 
little  present  prospect  of  completion. 

Theatrical  announcements  will  be 
found  in  all  the  daily  papers. 

Newspapers. — These  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  generally  short-lived.  Their 
names  and  characteristics  constantly 
vary,  and  they  seldom  display  any 
marked  literary  ability.  The  principal 
daily  papers,  with  their  times  of  publi¬ 
cation,  are  at  present  as  follows  : — The 
Hora  (morning) ;  the  Palingenesia 
(afternoon) ;  and  the  Ethnicon  Pneuma 
(evening) ;  all  of  which  have  been 
established  some  years.  Two  French 
papers  also  appear  weekly.  Several 
very  respectable  semi  -  literary  papers 
are  also  published,  but  none  calling 
for  special  remark. 

Any  Englishman  having  the  usual 
knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  will  be 
able,  after  short  practice,  to  read  the 
Athenian  papers  with  ease,  however 
little  he  may  comprehend  the  language 
when  spoken. 

Medical  Men. 

Physicians. — There  are  upwards  of 
seventy  medical  men  in  practice  at 
Athens,  but  none  of  especial  eminence. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
principal  ones : — 

M.  Jean  Vouro,  physician  to  his 
late  Majesty  King  Otho,  of  great  ex¬ 
perience,  attends  consultations,  etc., 
but  has  retired  from  general  practice. 
MM.  Pretenderi  and  Maccas,  physi¬ 
cians  in  ordinary  to  the  King.  MM. 
Soutzo  and  Zochios  are  well  spoken  of 
by  those  who  have  employed  them  ; 
and  MM.  Zini,  Aiginites,  Demetrios, 
Georgantas,  Orphanides,  Galvani,  and 
Maratas  (director  of  the  Military  Hos¬ 
pital),  are  also  all  much  employed. 

Surgeon.  —  M.  Areteo,  well  recom¬ 
mended. 

Oculist. — M.  Anagnostaki,  member 
of  many  foreign  medical  societies,  and 
of  acknowledged  eminence. 

Dentist  (American).  —  Dr.  Agabey, 
r.  Xenophon,  is  much  employed,  and 
can  be  highly  recommended.  At  home 
daily  (Sundays  excepted),  9-12  a.m.  and 
2-5  p.m. 
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Teachers. 

Of  Dancing,  M.  Yalassi. 

Of  Drawing,  Sig.  V.  Lanza,  a  Venetian 
artist  of  great  talent.  To  be  heard  of  at 
the  Polytechnic  school,  r.  de  Patissia. 
He  is  favourably  known  for  his  beauti¬ 
ful  views  of  Athens  in  water-colour. 

M.  fimile  Gillieron  (Swiss). 

M.  Brutos,  a  clever  Greek  sculptor 
(r.  des  Philhellenes),  occasionally  gives 
lessons  in  modelling  and  sculpture. 
Terms  moderate. 

Of  French,  M.  Brissot,  M.  Poujeole, 
M.  Philippe,  M.  Potin. 

Of  German,  for  advanced  pupils: 
Dr.  Deffner  of  the  German  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Institute,  author  of  various 
philological  tracts,  an  able  and  excel¬ 
lent  master. 

Por  beginners:  Mme.  Hoffmann,  M. 
Manoff.  The  latter  is  a  Swede  and 
also  gives  lessons  in  his  own  language. 

Of  Modern  Greek,  Dr.  Deffner  (see 
above)  is  a  thorough  classical  scholar, 
who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the 
special  study  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
Greek  in  all  its  forms  and  dialects. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  M.  Kalo- 
yeropoulos  will  be  found  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  master. 

Of  Italian,  Sig.  Frabasile. 

Of  Music,  M.  Holstein,  a  first-rate 
pianist  and  excellent  instructor  in  the 
theory  of  music.  Others  are  :  Sig. 
Fabbrichesi  (piano  and  singing)  ;  Sig. 
Mascarone  (singing)  ;  Sig.  Stancam- 
piano  (piano  and  singing)  ;  M.  Lambiri 
(piano). 

Of  Riding,  M.  Kyriakos,  long  at  the 
head  of  the  Royal  Stables,  where  he  is 
to  be  heard  of.  Speaks  German. 

Of  Turkish,  M.  Gregoriades,  to  be 
heard  of  at  the  Turkish  Consulate. 

Tradespeople,  etc. 

Agent  for  English  Steamers,  for  trans¬ 
mitting  parcels  to  England,  etc. — 
Marino,  r.  d’Hermes. 

Dealer  in  Antiquities,  old  lace,  bric- 
a-brac,  costumes,  photographs  of  cele¬ 
brities,  etc.,  at  the  sign  of  “The 
Minerva,” — a  very  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection. 

For  antiquities  of  a  hiqher  class ,  see 
below. 

[Greece.'] 


Travellers  desiring  to  purchase  an¬ 
tiquities  of  value  should  obtain  the 
advice  of  some  resident  in  Athens,  as 
there  is  a  superior  class  of  collectors,1 
who,  while  not  ostensibly  dealers  in 
antiquities,  are  very  willing  to  dispose 
of  their  possessions  when  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs. 

In  purchasing  antiquities  from  the 
common  dealers  travellers  should  be¬ 
ware  of  forgeries,  now  very  abundant. 
This  caution  applies  especially  to  coins, 
vases,  and  terracotta  statuettes,  in  all 
of  which  an  active  traffic  of  forgery  is 
carried  on. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  remind  intend¬ 
ing  purchasers  that  a  law  exists  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  removal  of  all  objects  of 
antiquity  (however  insignificant)  from 
the  kingdom,  under  penalty  of  fine 
and  confiscation.  Travellers  who  have 
antiquities  with  them  should,  there¬ 
fore,  consult  some  person  in  Athens  as 
to  the  safest  course  to  pursue. 

For  Goins,  Tanagra  Terracottas,  and 
Rhodian  Ware  —  P.  Lambros.  Prices 
very  high  and  variable.  His  collection 
of  the  coins  of  the  Frankish  dynasties  of 
the  Levant  (not  for  sale)  is .  said  to  be 
unique. 

Bakers  (German). — Liebert,  opposite 
ch.  of  St.  Theodore ;  Schick,  r.  du 
Stade. 

Booksellers. — Karl  Wilberg,  r.  d’Her¬ 
mes,  is  well  supplied  with  current 
French  and  German  literature,  as  well 
as  with  most  modern  standard  English 
works  on  Greece.  Tauchnitz  edition, 
maps,  and  handbooks  kept  in  stock. 
M.  Wilberg  is  always  obliging  in 'afford¬ 
ing  information  and  assistance  to  travel¬ 
lers.  Another  well  -  supplied  foreign 
bookseller  is  Charles  Beck,  same  street. 
Both  shops  very  good.  For  Greek 
books,  Coromilas  or  Antoniades,  both 
in  the  r.  d’Hermes.  Greek  books  are 

i  M.  Rhoussopoulos,  Professor  of  Archae¬ 
ology  in  the  University  of  Athens,  has  an 
interesting  collection  of  vases,  terracottas, 
coins,  gems,  etc.  (see  below,  under  Museums 
and  Collections),  which  he  is  always  willing 
to  show  to  travellers.  Although  the  more 
important  specimens  are  seldom  for  sale,  he 
also  has  a  number  of  miscellaneous  antiqui¬ 
ties  to  dispose  of.  His  charges  are  moderate, 
and  the  traveller  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  anything  purchased  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  genuine. 

M 
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generally  dear,  and  the  booksellers  are 
seldom  trustworthy. 

Bookbinders. — All  good,  and  can  be 
recommended  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named.  Pentefris,  r.  d’Euri- 
pide,  can  be  thoroughly  recommended 
for  careful  and  good  workmanship ; 
Armenotopoulo,  r.  du  Stacie  (opposite  the 
Chamber),  also  good,  and  works  more 
expeditiously  ;  Panayiotopoulo,  rue 
d’Euripide ;  Conrad  Wiirlisch,  to  be 
heard  of  at  Wilberg’s,  very  fair,  and 
prices  extremely  moderate. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers.  —  Zoiopoulo 
and  Yitali,.  rue  d’Eole.  Greek  boots 
and  shoes  are  exceedingly  bad,  and  the 
traveller  should  as  far  as  possible  avoid 
purchasing  either. 

Casts  from  the  Antique. — Nap.  Mar- 
tinelli,  r.  de  Patissia. 

Coiffeurs  and  Perfumers. — None  good. 
Those  employed  by  the  Court  are 
Auguste  Faucony  and  Jules  Lepoin- 
tevin,  both  in  the  r.  d’ Hermes. 

Charge  for  dressing  hair  from  5  frs. 
upwards.  Eor  daily  attendance  60  frs. 
the  month. 

Cafes.  — Solon,  Place  de  la  Concorde  ; 
Yannopoulo,  PI.  de  la  Constitution. 

Chemists.  —  Leonidas  Yassilio,  r. 
d’Hermes,  (opposite  the  H.  d’Angle- 
terre),  an  old-established  and  careful 
pharmacy.  Olympios  (same  street 
lower  down)  has  a  greater  variety  of 
foreign  medicines,  perfumes,  etc. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  better  not  to  entrust 
English  prescriptions  to  the  local 
chemists,  as  they  have  great  difficulty 
in  deciphering  them.  All  such  should 
be  sent  to  Messrs.  Canzuch,  Pliarmacie 
Britannique,  Grand5  Hue  de  Pera,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  who  will  make  up  and 
despatch  any  medicines  by  return  of 
mail.  They  also  keep  Homoeopathic 
medicines. 

For  Mineral  Waters  —  Demetrio 
Yassilio. 

The  ordinary  table  waters  (Apolli- 
naris,  etc. )  are  not  procurable  in 
Athens. 

Homoeopathic  Dispensary. — J.  Pho- 
cazenos,  r.  St.  Constantin,  No.  29,  is 
agent  for  Epps’  Horn,  medicines. 

Confectioner. — Solon,  Place  de  la 
Concorde  ;  noted  for  his  ices,  the  best 
in  Athens. 


Dressmaker  and  Milliner.  —  Des- 
seigne,  late  Lizier,  Court  dressmaker, 
PI.  de  la  Concorde,  near  Cafe  Solon, 
can  be  highly  recommended.  Laces, 
French  gloves,  chaussures ,  and  per¬ 
fumes  kept  in  stock. 

Drapers. — Tzatsos  ;  Philippe  Freres; 
Brindisi ;  all  in  the  r.  d’Hermes.  See 
also  Haberdashers. 

Gardeners  and  Florists. — Fasulli  and 
Chisholm,  nursery  gardeners  at  Koloky- 
thou  (1  m.  from  Athens),  can  be  highly 
recommended. 

Grocer  and  Italian  -  Warehouse. — 
Colas,  r.  d’Eole,  keeps  English  stores, 
tinned  meats,  preserves,  biscuits,  sauces, 
curry  powder,  hams,  soups,  etc. 

Haberdashers. — Heracleon  and  Gab- 
allas,  r.  d’Hermes.  Gaballas,  same 
street  higher  up. 

Hatter. — Joseph  Gatt,  r.  d’Eole. 

Jewellers.  — Spilliopoulo,  r.  d’Hermes. 
Marango,  same  street.  These  only 
keep  ready  -  made  articles  imported 
from  abroad. 

Working  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths. 
— Ligieri,  r.  d’Hermes  ;  Ludwig  Pacli- 
ler,  r.  Colocotroni,  who  is  also  a  seal- 
engraver. 

Livery  Stables. — There  are  no  good 
livery  stables  in  Athens,  as  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  job-masters  to  send  such 
carriages  as  are  not  let  by  the  month 
on  the  stand  as  hackney  carriages. 
Carriages  may  be  hired  by  the  month 
for  from  350  to  500  drachmae.  This 
includes  use  in  the  evening. 

Leather  and  Fancy  Articles . — Ru¬ 
dolph  Mayfahrt,  r.  d’Hermes. 

Lithographer. —  Geo.  Ivohlmann,  r. 
du  Stade. 

Lace  (old),  see  above,  Antiquities. 

Lace  (gold),  a  speciality  of  Athens, 
to  be  procured  at  the  Ergasterion  (see 

p.  182). 

Locksmith  and  Metal-worker. — Peter 
Moser,  r.  du  Stade,  close  to  the  Ionian 
Bank.  This  is  the  only  shop  in  Athens 
where  English  locks ,  etc.,  can  be  re¬ 
paired. 

Music  Shop  and  Piano  Hire. — Mar- 
chetti,  r.  du  Parlement. 

Optician. — Giuseppe  La  Barbera,  r. 
d’Hermes  (close  to  ch.  of  Kapni 
Karea). 

Photographers. — For  Portraits ,  Mora- 
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iites,  r.  d’Eole.  Cartes  de  visite,  15  frs. 
the  dozen.  Cabinet  size,  30  frs.  ditto. 

Moraites  keeps  in  stock  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs  of  peasants  in 
the  national  costumes  of  the  various 
provinces  ;  he  has  also  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  carefully  executed  views. 

For  Views ,  Constantin  Athanasio,  r. 
d’ Hermes  (opposite  the  H.  d’Angle- 
terre),  has  the  largest  collection  of 
photographs  of  scenery,  public  build¬ 
ings,  sculpture  in  the  museums,  etc. 
Prices,  1,  1^,  and  3  frs.  according  to 
size. 

For  Antiquities  and  Archaeological 
details,  Romanies  Freres,  r.  d’Hermes. 
MM.  Romaides  are  the  photographers 
employed  by  the  German  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Commission,  the  German  Arch. 
Institute,  etc.  Complete  sets  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Mycenae  Jewellery  are 
kept  in  stock  and  may  be  purchased 
for  about  £5. 

Restaurants. — These  are  numerous, 
but  mostly  of  an  inferior  class.  The 
H.  des  Etrangers,  which  supplies  most 
of  the  ball  suppers  in  Athens,  also 
sends  out  dinners. 

Saddlers. — Dippel  Freres,  r.  du 
Stade. 

Stationers. — Hager,  opposite  the  H. 
d’Angleterre  ;  Marino,  also  in  the  r. 
d’Hermes ;  the  latter  keeps  English 
and  French  goods. 

Tobacco  and  Cigars. — Lieven,  r.  du 
Stade.  For  Turkish  and  Greek  tobacco, 
Anghelidi,  Place  de  la  Constitution. 
The  finest  Turkish  tobacco  comes  from 
Salonica,  while  the  best  Greek  is  that 
grown  at  Argos. 

Upholsterers. — Leopold  Hayman,  r. 
du  Stade ;  Stangl,  close  to  ch.  of  St. 
Theodore. 

Watchmakers. — Marango,  r.  d’Her¬ 
mes  ;  Lickert,  same  street  ;  Henri 
Mauffly,  r.  d’Eole  ;  Nicolai vich,  same 
street. 

Wine- Merchant  and  Brewer. — Solon, 
r.  St.  Constantin. 

Public  Festivals  in  Athens  and  its 
Environs. 

New  Year's  Day  (13th  Jan.  n.  s.) — 
Te  Deum  in  the  cathedral,  at  which 
the  Court,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and 


the  Ministers,  etc.,  are  present,  gen¬ 
erally  followed  by  a  review  of  the 
garrison.  There  are  no  special  cere¬ 
monies. 

Epiphany  (18th  Jan.  n.  s.)  —  Cere¬ 
mony  of  the  Blessing  of  the  Waters. 
Very  interesting,  though  not  so  im¬ 
pressive  as  the  same  ceremony  at  St. 
Petersburg  or  Constantinople.  It  is 
performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Athens 
at  the  principal  reservoir  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Lycabettus.  A  cross  is  thrown 
in,  when  there  is  a  general  rush  to 
secure  it.  Special  privileges  attach  to 
the  successful  diver.  At  seaboard 
places  the  cross  is  thrown  into  the  sea. 

First  Day  of  Lent. — This  is  always 
a  Monday  in  the  Greek  Church,  and 
is  celebrated  by  very  merry  and  un- 
Lenten  festivities  around  the  columns 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  Crowds  of 
peasants  come  in  front  the  country  in 
their  gayest  attire  for  this  festival,  and 
the  scene  at  ‘  ‘  The  Columns  ”  is  one 
no  traveller  should  miss.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  these  Lenten  dances 
represent  some  ancient  festival,  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  its  identity.  The  Archbishop 
of  Athens  annually  launches  the  thun¬ 
ders  of  his  anathema  against  the 
festival,  and  all  who  take  part  in  it, 
but  with  little  perceptible  result.  An 
excellent  account  of  the  festival,  as  it 
existed  in  its  prime,  will  be  found  in 
Lord  Carnarvon’s  “Athens  and  the 
Morea.” 

All  Souls  (tj!  Feb.)  —  On  this  day, 
almost  the  entire  population  repair, 
with  offerings,  to  the  cemeteries,  where 
a  service  is  held  for  the  souls  of  the 
Dead,  similar  to  that  celebrated  in 
R.C.  countries  on  2nd  November.  It 
is  called  the  “Sabbath  of  Souls” 
(SFuxo0-d/3/3aroi'),  and  is  observed  with 
much  solemnity.  The  traveller  should 
visit  the  principal  cemetery  (near  the 
Ilissus)  during  the  forenoon  of  this  day, 

Lady  Day  (6th  April  n.  s.)  —  For 
more  than  half  a  century  the  festival 
of  the  Annunciation  has  been  observed 
:  as  the  official  anniversary  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
There  is  a  Te  Deum,  as  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  but  no  other  special  ceremonies. 
It  is,  however,  a  good  opportunity  of 
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seeing  the  costumes  of  the  country,  as  the 
peasantry  usually  flock  into  Athens  in 
large  numbers. 

Mccunday  Thursday.  —  Ceremonies, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Roman  Church, 
are  held  in  the  cathedral  at  9  p.m. 

Good  Friday. — The  principal  cere¬ 
monies  again  take  place  in  the  evening, 
and  resemble  those  of  Thursday,  but 
are  usually  followed  by  a  procession 
through  the  town. 

Easter  Eve. — This  is  the  crowning 
ceremony,  and  the  one  on  which  most 
care  and  pomp  are  bestowed.  The 
service  in  the  cathedral  is  attended  by 
the  Court,  the  Ministers,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  official  population  of  Athens.  At 
an  interval  in  the  ceremony  the  entire 
congregation,  headed  by  the  king  and 
queen  and  a  military  band,  quit  the 
church  and  walk  in  procession  (carry¬ 
ing  lighted  candles)  through  the  streets 
of  Athens.  After  a  long  circuit,  they 
return  to  the  church  for  a  final  chant 
to  hail  the  arrival  of  Easter.  Only  the 
humbler  members  of  the  procession  are 
zealous  enough  to  follow  it  to  the  end 
of  its  wanderings, — most  of  the  digni¬ 
taries  usually  make  their  escape  during 
its  progress  ;  so  the  traveller  may  be 
content  with  seeing  the  first  start. 
The  scene  is  attended  by  the  usual 
disagreeable  concomitants  of  such  cere¬ 
monies,  viz.  bad  air,  dust,  and  dripping 
candles.  Immediately  after  midnight 
the  noise  of  the  discharge  of  crackers, 
pistols,  and  petards,  to  celebrate  the 
arrival  of  Easter,  becomes  perfectly 
deafening.  Accidents  from  these 
causes  are  frequent,  and  no  Easter 
passes  without  some  persons  receiving 
serious,  sometimes  fatal,  injury. 

Easter  Day. — There  are  no  special 
ceremonies. 

Easter  Tuesday. — On  this  day  the 
peasants  assemble  and  dance  before 
the  temple  of  Theseus  (see  below). 
On  the  same  day  there  is  a  highly 
picturesque  festival  at  the  Albanian 
village  of  Megara.  Eew  other  Greek 
festivals  retain  so  many  characteris¬ 
tic  elements  at  the  present  time. 
The  costumes  are  gay  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  the  maidens  all  appear 
wearing  their  dower  in  the  orthodox 
Albanian  style.  The  traveller  who 


happens  to  be  in  Athens  at  the  festi¬ 
vals  of  Easter  or  the  Assumption  (when 
a  similar  display  takes  place)  should 
on  no  account  omit  a  visit  to  Megara. 

May  Day  (13th  May  n.  s.) — On  the 
previous  evening  the  greater  part  of  the 
Athenian  youth  go  a- Maying  to  the 
olive  wood,  where  flaming  heaps  of 
pitch  and  shavings  light  up  every 
cottage  and  tavern.  After  much  harm¬ 
less  junketing,  they  return  home  early 
onJMay  morning,  when  the  lintel  of 
every  door  in  Athens  is  decorated  with 
a  wreath  of  leaves  or  flowers. 

St.  John's  Day  (6th  July  n.  s.) — 
This  saint’s  festival  is  celebrated  in 
Greece,  as  elsewhere,  by  bonfires. 
They  form  a  highly  picturesque  feature 
blazing  on  the  hills  and  in  the  olive 
woods. 

Lammas  Day.  (13th  Aug.  n.  s.) — 
Blessing  of  the  Vintage.  A  very 
pretty  ceremony,  but  one  which  is  not 
seen  at  its  best  in  this  part  of  Greece. 

The  Assumption  (27th  Aug.  n.  s.) — 
On  this  day  there  is  a  festival  at 
Megara  similar  to  that  already  de¬ 
scribed.  Excursion  steamers  leave  for 
Tenos,  where  there  is  also  a  celebrated 
festival.  As,  however,  it  offers  little 
attraction  to  a  stranger,  and  the  steamers 
are  nearly  always  both  dirty  and  over¬ 
loaded,  we  cannot  advise  the  traveller 
to  select  that  occasion  for  visiting  the 
island. 

Christmas  Day  is  with  the  Greeks, 
as  with  other  Southern  races,  an  ex¬ 
clusively  religious  festival.  No  cere¬ 
monies  of  special  interest  mark  the 
greatest  festival  of  the  year. 

Situation. 

The  plain  of  Athens  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  regarded  as  an  irregular  tri¬ 
angle  bounded  on  two  sides  by  moun¬ 
tains,  and  on  the  third  by  the  sea, 
the  coast  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  forming 
the  base  of  the  triangle. 

The  plain  is  enclosed  on  the  W.  by 
Mi.  JEgaleos ;  on  the  N.  W.  by  Mt. 
Parnes;  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  Mt. 
Pentelicus ;  and  on  the  S.E.  by  ML 
Hymettus.  On  the  S.  it  is  open  to  the 
Saronic  Gulf. 

Athens  is  situated  about  4  m.  inland, 
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and  is  itself  partly  enclosed  by,  and 
partly  built  upon  a  subordinate  and 
almost  isolated  group  of  small  hills 
rising  from  the  plain.  The  loftiest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  a 
conical  rock  (919  ft.  high),  now  called, 
from  a  chapel  on  its  summit,  St.  George, 
but  as  often  known?  by  its  classical 
appellation  of  Lycabettus.  By  the 
older  topographers,  this  remarkable 
hill  was  generally,  but  erroneously, 
identified  with  the  Ancliesmus  of  Pau- 
sanias.  Dr.  Wordsworth  suggested 
that  Anchesmus  (a  name  which  is  used 
in  no  writer  known  prior  to  Pausanias) 
was  a  later  name  for  Lycabettus. 
Bursian,  however,  appears  to  have 
reconciled  all  difficulties  by  restricting 
the  name  Anchesmus  to  the  Turko 
Vouna  (  =  Turk’s  hills),  a  low  ridge 
about  5  m.  long,  which,  trending  N.E. 
from  Lycabettus,  is  gradually  lost  among 
the  outlying  roots  of  Mt.  Parnes.  Mt. 
Lycabettus,  according  to  a  common  ob¬ 
servation,  is  to  the  Grecian  capital  what 
Vesuvius  is  to  Naples,  or  Arthur’s 
Seat  to  Edinburgh  ;  from  its  summit 
Athens  and  its  plain  lie  unrolled  before 
the  eye  as  on  a  map.  £  ‘  S.  W.  of  Lyca¬ 
bettus  are  four  hills,  all  of  which  were 
included  in  ancient  Athens.  Of  these 
the  nearest  to  Lycabettus  is  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  or  citadel  of  Athens,  a  square 
craggy  rock,  rising  abruptly  about 
150  ft.,  with  a  flat  summit  of  about 
1000  ft.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  by  500  ft. 
broad  from  N.  to  S.  Immediately  N. 
of  the  Acropolis  is  another  hill  of 
irregular  form,  the  Areiopagus.  To 
the  S.W.  rises  a  third  hill,  the  Pnyx, 
and  to  the  S.  of  the  latter  is  a  fourth 
hill,  the  Museium.” — {Smith.)  On  the 
E.  of  the  city  runs  the  R.  Ilissus, 
joined  by  the  Eridanus  close  to  the  site 
of  the  Lyceium,  whence  it  flows  in  a 
S.  W.  direction  to  the  sea  ;  and  on  the 
W.  the  Cephissus,  which  runs  due  S.  at 
the  distance  of  about  14  m.  from  the 
city.  Both  streams  are  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  heats  of  summer  and 
the  demands  of  irrigation.  Hence  in 
the  hot  season  the  lower  course  of  both 
these  so  called  rivers  is  almost  dry. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  plain 
when  viewed  from  a  height  is  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  tawny,  I 


except  to  the  W.,  where  a  line  of  dark 
olive  woods  winds  “  like  a  large  green 
river  ”  (Mure)  through  the  heart  of  the 
plain.  These  olive  woods,  with  their 
changing  tints,  form  by  no  means  the 
least  striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 

The  Athenian  soil  and  climate  exer¬ 
cised  a  distinct  influence  upon  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants  ;  the  most  noticeable  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  both  are  alluded  to  by 
Milton,  who  wrote  of  Athens  : — 

‘  ‘  Where  on  the  iEgean  shore  a  city  stands 

Built  nobly,  pure  the  air  and  light  the  soil.” 

The  influences  of  soil  and  climate 
also  impressed  on  the  architecture  of 
Athens  its  leading  characteristics. 

‘  ‘  The  simplicity  of  the  earliest  public 
buildings  at  Athens  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  Whatever  their  object,  religious, 
political,  judicial,  or  social,  their  char¬ 
acter  in  this  respect  was  the  same,  and 
it  expressed  itself  by  two  properties, 
the  one  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
the  Athenian  climate,  the  other  from 
that  of  the  soil.  The  beauty  and  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  climate,  brightened  by  the 
colour  of  the  atmosphere,  and.  refreshed 
by  the  breezes  of  the  neighbouring 
sea,  naturally  allured  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens  to  pass  much  of  their  time 
in  the  open  air.  Not  only  poetically, 
but  literally,  might  the  Athenians  be 
described  as 

del  did  Xapurpordrov 
fiaivovres  dj3p£os  aldepos. 

For  ever  delicately  treading 
Through  pellucid  air. 

Eurip.  Med.  829. 

To  cover  the  head,  even  in  the  open 
air,  was  left  to  invalids  and  travellers. 
Hence  also  we  may  in  part  account  for 
the  defects  of  their  domestic  architec¬ 
ture,  the  badness  of  their  streets,  and 
the  proverbial  meanness  of  the  houses 
of  the  noblest  men  among  them. 
Hence,  in  the  best  days  of  Athens, 
the  Athenians  worshipped,  legislated, 
and  viewed  dramatic  representations, 
under  the  open  sky. 

“These  buildings,  also,  possessed  a 
property  produced  by  the  Athenian 
soil.  Athens  stands  on  a  bed  of  hard 
limestone  rock,  in  most  places  thinly 
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covered  by  a  meagre  surface  of  soil, 
from  which  the  rock  frequently  pro¬ 
jects,  and  is  almost  always  visible, 
protruded  like  bones  under  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  an  emaciated  body,  to  which 
Plato  compares  it.  Athenian  ingenuity 
suggested,  and  Athenian  dexterity  has 
realised,  the  adaptation  of  such  a  soil 
to  architectural  purposes.  Walls  were 
hewn  in  the  rocky  soil  itself,  pave¬ 
ments  were  levelled,  tombs  excavated, 
steps  and  seats  chiselled,  cisterns  dug, 
and  niches  scooped.  Thus  the  city 
itself  was  avToxduv,  indigenous,  as  its 
earliest  inhabitants  were  supposed  to 
be.  ” —  Wordsworth. 

The  following  remarks  by  Sir  Henry 
Holland  are  peculiarly  just  : — “Those 
who  expect  to  see  in  Athens  only  the 
more  splendid  and  obvious  testimonies 
of  its  former  state,  will  be  agreeably 
disappointed.  The  Parthenon,  the 
Temple  of  Theseus,  the  Propylsea,  are 
individually  the  most  striking  objects  ; 
yet  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that  they 
would  have  been  less  interesting  singly 
than  in  their  combined  relation  to  that 
wonderful  grouping  of  nature  and  art, 
which  gives  its  peculiarity  to  Athens, 
and  renders  the  scenery  of  this  spot 
something  which  is  ever  unique  to  the 
eye  and  recollection.  Here,  if  any¬ 
where,  there  is  a  certain  genius  of  the 
place,  which  unites  and  gives  a  cha¬ 
racter  and  colouring  to  the  whole. 
Every  part  of  the  surrounding  land¬ 
scape  may  be  recognised  as  harmonious 
and  beautiful  in  itself,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  furnishing  those  features  which 
are  consecrated  by  ancient  description, 
by  the  history  of  heroic  actions,  and 
still  more  as  the  scene  of  those  cele¬ 
brated  schools  of  philosophy  which 
have  transmitted  their  influence  to 
every  succeeding  age.  The  stranger 
who  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  architec¬ 
tural  beauties  of  the  temples  of  Athens, 
yet  can  admire  the  splendid  assemblage 
they  form  in  their  position,  outline, 
and  colouring ;  can  trace  out  the 
pictures  of  the  poets  in  the  vale  of 
Cephissus,  the  hill  of  Colonos,  and  the 
ridge  of  Hymettus  ;  can  look  on  one 
side  on  the  sea  of  Salamis,  on  the 
other  on  the  heights  of  Phyle.  No¬ 
where  is  antiquity  so  well  substanti¬ 


ated  as  at  Athens,  or  its  outline  more 
completely  filled  up  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  imagination.  ” 

To  conclude,  the  general  impression 
produced  on  the  traveller  by  Athens 
has  seldom  been  better  expressed  than 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  where  he  makes 
Contarini  Fleming  speak  of  “fair, 
sparkling,  delicate  Athens.” 


History. 

The  political  history  of  Athens  forms 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
history  of  Greece,  but  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  work.  All  that 
can  be  here  attempted  is  a  sketch  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  City. 

Popular  tradition  attributed  the 
foundation  of  the  Acropolis  to  the 
mythical  Cecrops,  but  the  lower  city 
was  supposed  to  have  owed  its  origin, 
at  a  later  date,  to  Theseus,  who  united 
the  independent  tribes  of  Attica  into  one 
state,  and  made  Athens  the  capital.  In 
historical  times,  the  first  attempt  to  em¬ 
bellish  the  city  was  made  by  Pisistratus 
and  his  sons  (b.c.  560-514),  who  erected 
various  temples  and  other  public  build¬ 
ings.  ‘  ‘  By  establishing  a  public 
library,  and  by  editing  the  works  of 
Homer,  Pisistratus  and  his  sons  fixed 
the  Muses  at  Athens  ;  while  by  raising 
the  quadrennial  revolution  of  the 
Panathenaic  festival  to  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  other  similar  assem¬ 
blies,  and  by  upholding  it  during  their 
united  reigns  of  about  30  years,  they 
greatly  advanced  the  dignity  of  the 
republic  among  the  states  of  Greece.  * 
.  .  .  Hitherto,  however,  the  progress 
of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  had 
scarcely  been  so  great  at  Athens  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  Greece,  as  at 
Sicyon,  Corinth,  iEgina,  Argos,  Thebes, 
and  Sparta.  Still  less  was  she  able 
to  bestow  that  encouragement  upon 
the  arts  which  they  received  in  the 
opulent  republics  of  Asia ;  for,  although 
her  territory  was  more  extensive,  and 
her  resources  already  greater  than 
those  of  any  of  the  States  of  Greece 
Proper,  except  Sparta,  they  were  still 
insufficient  to  bestow  adequate  orna¬ 
ment  upon  a  city  which  was  already 
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the  most  populous  in  Greece.  It  was 
to  an  event  the  most  unlikely  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  result  that  Athens  was 
indebted  for  a  degree  of  internal  beauty 
and  splendour  which  no  other  Grecian 
city  ever  attained.  The  King  of 
Persia,  in  directing  against  Greece  an 
expedition  of  a  magnitude  unparalleled 
in  the  operations  of  one  nation  against 
another,  made  the  capture  of  Athens 
his  principal  object.  His  success  was 
most  fortunate  for  the  Athenians  ;  for 
by  forcing  them  to  concentrate  all 
their  exertions  on  their  fleet,  in  which 
they  were  as  superior  in  numbers  to 
any  of  the  other  states  of  Greece  as 
they  were  in  skill  to  the  Persians,  it 
led  to  their  acquisition  of  the  chief 
honour  of  having  obliged  Xerxes  to 
return  in  disgrace  to  Persia,  followed  by 
such  a  degree  of  influence  in  Greece, 
that  even  the  rivals  of  Athens  were 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  to  her 
the  future  conduct  of  the  war,  now 
become  exclusively  naval.  By  these 
means  the  Athenians  acquired  an  in¬ 
creasing  command  over  the  resources 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  islands,  as 
well  as  of  the  colonies  on  the  coasts 
of  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace  ;  and 
thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
destruction  of  their  city  rendered  it 
necessary  for  them  to  renew  all  their 
principal  buildings,  fortune  gave  them 
sufficient  means  both  to  maintain  their 
ascendency  in  Greece,  and  to  apply  a 
part  of  the  wealth  at  their  command 
in  the  indulgence  of  their  taste  and 
magnificence.  ” — Leake. 

A  new  sera  begins  with  the  Persian 
war.  Athens  was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
Xerxes,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  and  forti¬ 
fied  under  the  administration  of  The- 
mistocles,  and  was  adorned  with  public 
buildings  by  Cimon,  and  especially  by 
Pericles,  in  whose  time  (b.c.  460-429) 
it  reached  its  greatest  splendour.  By 
the  proceeds  of  the  spoils  acquired  in 
the  Persian  war  ;  by  the  contributions 
of  the  subject  states  ;  and  by  the  still 
more  important  assistance  of  Pheidias, 
and  a  group  of  the  greatest  sculptors 
and  architects  -whom  the  world  has 
known  ;  Pericles  was  enabled  to  carry 
his  great  designs  into  execution,  and 
to  bequeath  to  his  country  monuments 


which  have  been  the  admiration  of  sue 
ceeding  ages. 

For  an  attractive  and  interesting 
picture  of  Athens  at  this  period,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  work  by  that 
eminent  scholar  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd.1 

The  Peloponnesian  War  put  a  stop 
to  the  embellishment  of  Athens.  On 
the  capture  of  the  city  in  b.  c.  404,  the 
fortifications  and  Long  Walls  were 
destroyed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but 
they  were  restored  by  Conon  in  B.c. 
393,  after  his  great  victory  off  Cnidus. 
The  public  buildings  were  repaired 
and  beautified  after  this  period  ;  and 
though  its  suburbs  were  ravaged  in 
b.c.  200  by  the  last  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  Athens  continued  under  the 
Macedonians  and  under  the  Romans 
to  be  a  great  and  flourishing  city. 
Having  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithri- 
dates,  it  was  captured  by  Sylla  b.c. 
86,  when  its  fortifications  were  razed, 
and  its  privileges  greatly  curtailed.  At 
that  period,  however,  and  during  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera,  it 
continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  ancient  world,  and  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  send  their  sons 
thither,  as  to  an  University.2  Hadrian 
frequently  resided  in  the  city,  and 
adorned  it  with  many  new  buildings 
(a.d.  120-128)  ;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  Herodes  Atticus,  a  wealthy 
and  munificent  citizen,  who  flourished 
under  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Athens  was  never  more  splendid  than 
in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  when  it 
was  visited  by  Pausanias.  The  great 
works  of  tbe  age  of  Pericles  then 
still  retained,  after  the  lapse  of  five 
centuries,  all  their  freshness  and  per¬ 
fection  ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have 
suffered  materially  until  the  incursions 
of  the  Goths  under  Alaric  in  a.d.  396. 
The  pagan  religion  and  the  schools  of 
philosophy  continued  to  flourish  at 
Athens  until  the  time  of  Justinian, 
but  long  before  that  period  their  fame 
was  on  the  decline,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  4th  century  (circa  390)  Synesius 
wrote,  c  ‘  There  is  nothing  here  of  note 

1  “  The  Age  of  Pericles,”  by  William  Watkiss 
Lloyd,  2  vols.  1875. 

2  See  M.  Dumont’s  interesting  “  Essai  sur 
l’Ephebie  Attique,”  2  vols.  1S75-76. 
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except  the  local  names  which  are 
renowned.  As  the  skin  of  the  beast 
that  has  been  killed  and  eaten  is  the 
sign  of  its  past  life.  Athens  was  once 
the  home  of  sages  ;  now-a-days  its  only 
credit  comes  from  the  keepers  of  its 
beehives.  So  is  it  with  the  learned 
pair  of  Plutarch’s  school,  who  win 
their  youthful  hearers,  not  by  the 
reputation  of  their  lectures,  but  by  the 
attractions  of  the  wine  jars  of  Hy- 
mettus.”  —  (Ep,  136,  Capes'  Trans.) 
Probably  that  caustic  critic  exaggerated 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  irritated  as  he 
was  by  the  airs  of  those  who  had 
visited  Athens,  ‘ 4  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  Plato  or  Aristotle  better  than 
we  do,  yet  they  think  of  themselves 
as  demigods  among  a  set  of  mules,  so 
proud  are  they  of  having  looked  on  the 
Academy  and  Lyceum,  and  the  Porch 
where  Zenon  reasoned.” — (Ep.  54.) 

“At  last  (a.d.  529)  came  the  fatal 
edict  of  Justinian,  which  forbade  any 
one  to  teach  philosophy  or  expound 
the  law  at  Athens.  Procopius,  a  con¬ 
temporary  writer,  speaks  of  the  sweep¬ 
ing  measure  by  which  the  Emperor 
withheld  all  the  grants  of  public  money 
made  by  former  rulers  to  the  interests 
of  learning,  and  goes  on  to  accuse  him 
even  of  confiscating  all  the  endowments 
for  like  objects,  due  to  the  liberality 
of  private  citizens.  This  probably  in¬ 
cluded  the  little  revenues  of  the 
Socratic  schools,  which  were  at  once 
reduced  to  poverty  and  silence.” — 
W.  W.  Capes. 

Seven  sages,  “the  flower  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  those  times  ”  (Agathias,  ii. 
30),  sought  liberty  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  forbidden  studies  at  the  Persian 
Court,  but  there  “they  soon  became 
home- sick  again,  though  Chosroes  liked 
them,  and  much  wished  them  to  re¬ 
main.” — ( Ibid .) 

But  as  Mr.  Capes  observes,  “they 
gained  something  by  their  visit ;  for  in 
the  treaty  made  between  the  Persian 
and  the  Roman  empires,  favourable 
terms  were  introduced  to  enable  such  of 
the  philosophers  as  chose  to  return  in 
safety  and  live  undisturbed.” 

[The  traveller  desirous  of  further 
information  on  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  will  do  well  to  consult  “L’ecole 


d’Athenes  au  iv.  Siecle,”  by  L.  Petit 
de  Julleville,  Paris,  1868,  and  “Univer¬ 
sity  Life  in  Ancient  Athens,”  by  W. 
W.  Capes,  1877.] 

Under  Justinian,  if  not  earlier,  many 
of  the  temples  were  converted  into 
churches,  among  these  the  Parthenon 
and  Theseium  ;  the  former  being  con¬ 
secrated  under  the  name  of  'A7 la  2o0ta 
— the  Divine  Wisdom1  (thus  preserv¬ 
ing  somewhat  of  its  original  character) ; 
while  the  latter  exchanged  the  pagan 
hero  Theseus  for  the  Christian  hero  St. 
George. 

To  Justinian  Greece  owed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  silkworm,  and  the  art 
of  weaving  its  produce  into  cloth,  such 
as  had  hitherto  only  been  imported  at 
great  expense  from  the  far  east. 

In  the  12th  cent.  King  Roger  of 
Sicily  invaded  Greece,  captured  Thebes, 
Corinth,  and  Athens,  and  carried  off 
some  Greek  silk-workers,  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  their  trade.  He  established 
a  silk  factory  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Palermo,  where  specimens  of  Greek 
textile  handicraft  are  still  preserved  ; 
whence,  in  the  next  century,  the  art 
spread  to  Lucca,  and  thence  to  the  rest 
of  Italy.  At  the  close  of  the  12th  cent. 
Athens  appears  still  to  have  retained 
some  reputation  for  learning ;  for  we 
find  mention  of  a  young  Armenian 
prince  sent  to  study  there,  and,  what 
is  far  more  interesting,  we  catch  a  pass¬ 
ing  glimpse  of  some  English  students 
in  Athens.  Chief  among  these  was 
Master  John  of  Basingstoke,  afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  Leicester  (d.  1252).  He 
learned  Greek  from  Constantina,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Athens.2  He 
afterwards  gallantly  declared,  that  al¬ 
though  he  had  studied  well  at  the  Uni- 

1  ‘  ‘  When  the  Parthenon  was  converted  from 
a  church  into  a  mosque,  it  appears  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  Panagia.  As  the  Greeks 
relapsed  into  idolatry,  the  ‘  Divine  Wisdom  ’ 
or  ‘Word  of  God’  (Ayia  2o<pta,  t)tis  early 
6  A 6yos  rod  0  eon,  Codin.  p.  68)  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  more  substantial  worship  of 
the  0eor6/cos.” — Leake. 

2  Hopf  conjectures  that  this  archbishop 
was  Michael  Akominatos,  a  personage  well 
known  to  students  of  mediaeval  Greek  history. 
He  was  the  last  Greek  archbishop  of  Athens 
for  250  years,  and  brother  of  the  historian 
Nicetas.— See  art.  “Athen,”  by  Hopf,  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyclopedia. 
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versity  of  Paris,  yet  that  all  his  most 
valuable  knowledge  he  owed  to  this 
Athenian  maiden  of  20  years.  Master 
John  is  said  to  have  carried  back  to 
England  the  Greek  numeral  system,  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  of  certain  Greek 
MSS.  On  hearing  of  the  latter,  Robert 
Grosseteste,  the  “glorious  Bishop”  of 
Lincoln,  was  so  much  interested  that 
he  sent  to  Greece  to  secure  copies. 

But  while  these  English  ecclesiastics 
were  following  their  peaceful  pursuits 
with  a  spirit  worthy  of  later  times,  a 
storm  was  preparing  to  burst  over 
Greece.  At  the  division  of  the  Empire 
in  1204,  all  the  Greek  provinces  north 
of  the  Isthmus  fell  to  the  share  of  Boni¬ 
face  III.,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  with 
the  title  of  King  of  Thessalonica.  Boni¬ 
face  being  unable  to  undertake  the 
government  of  Western  Greece  himself, 
granted  Attica  and  Boeotia  to  one  of  his 
followers,  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a  knight 
of  distinguished  Burgundian  descent. 
Otho  was  invested  with  the  title  of 
Grand  Seignior  (Meg as  Kyr 1)  of  Athens 
and  Thebes. 2  Five  princes  of  this  house 
ruled  in  succession  from  1205  to  1308  ; 
at  the  latter  date,  on  the  death  of  Guy 
II.  without  male  heirs,  the  duchy  passed 
to  his  cousin,  Walter  de  Brienne. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  say  a  few 
words  of  the  state  of  Athens  at  this 
period.  “Athens  is  usually  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  miserable  and  decayed  town 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  Attica  is  supposed  to  have 
then  offered  the  same  barren,  treeless, 
and  unimprovable  aspect  which  it  now 
does  as  a  European  kingdom.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  The  social 
civilisation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
command  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  life,  were  in  those  days  as  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  condition  of  the  citizens 
of  Paris  and  London  as  they  are  now 
inferior.  When  Walter  de  Brienne 
succeeded  to  the  duchy,  it  occupied  a 
much  higher  position  in  the  scale  of 

1  A  corruption  of  M^yas  Kuptos. 

2  In  1258  Guy  I.  exchanged  the  title  of 
Grand  Sire  for  that  of  Duke,  which  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  Louis  IX.  of  France.  Duke 
Guy  is  supposed  to  have  owed  his  promotion 
to  a  private  grudge  entertained  by  St.  Louis 
against  the  rival  house  of  Ville-Hardouin.  I 


European  states  than  is  at  present  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
Spaniard  Muntaner,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  rich  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  then  the 
most  flourishing  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  who  was  familiar  with  the  most 
magnificent  courts  of  Europe,  says  that 
the  dukes  of  Athens  were  amongst  the 
greatest  princes  who  did  not  wear  a 
kingly  crown.  He  has  left  us  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Court  of  Athens  which 
gives  us  a  high  idea  of  its  splendour  ; 
and  he  declares  that  the  nobles  of  the 
duchy  were  so  entirely  French  that  they 
spoke  their  language  with  as  much 
purity  as  the  Parisians  themselves.  The 
city  was  large  and  wealthy,  the  country 
thickly  covered  with  villages,  of  which 
the  ruins  may  still  be  traced  in  spots 
affording  no  indications  of  Hellenic 
sites.  Aqueducts  and  cisterns  then 
gave  fertility  to  land  now  unproduc¬ 
tive.  The  trade  of  Athens  was  con¬ 
siderable,  and  the  luxury  of  the  ducal 
court  was  celebrated  in  all  the  regions 
of  the  west,  where  chivalry  flourished. 
Nor  was  the  position  of  the  Greek  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  period  one  of  severe  oppres¬ 
sion.  ” — Finlay. 

Walter  de  Brienne  had  no  sooner 
taken  possession  of  his  inheritance,  than 
he  found  his  dominions  threatened  with 
invasion  by  the  Despot  of  Epirus  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Wallachs.  To  raise  a 
sufficient  force  against  his  enemies, 
Duke  Walter  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Catalan  Grand  Com¬ 
pany,  which  had  fixed  its  winter  quar¬ 
ters  in  Thessaly  in  1308.  The  cam¬ 
paign  opened  in  1309,  and  proved 
entirely  successful.  With  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Catalans  he  defeated  all  his 
enemies,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender 
to  him  30  castles  ;  but  now  feeling  him¬ 
self  strong,  Duke  Walter  rashly  quar¬ 
relled  with  his  quondam  mercenaries 
on  tfle  subject  of  terms,  which  (though 
of  the  most  exorbitant  character),  hav¬ 
ing  once  been  granted  could  not  fairly 
be  altered. 

The  result  of  this  quarrel  was,  that 
in  March  1310  the  Grand  Company 
marched  down  into  the  plain  of  Boeotia 
and  established  itself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cephissus,  near  Orchomenus. 
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‘  ‘  The  level  plain  appeared  to  offer 
great  advantages  to  the  party  that 
possessed  the  most  numerous  cavalry, 
and  the  Duke  of  Athens,  confident  in 
numbers,  felt  assured  of  victory.  His 
forces  consisted  of  6000  cavalry  and 
8000  infantry.  In  spring  all  the  rich 
plains  of  Greece  are  covered  with  green 
corn.  The  Catalan  leaders  carefully 
conducted  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus 
into  the  fields  immediately  in  front  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  had  drawn 
up  their  army  ;  the  verdure  effectually 
concealed  every  appearance  of  recent 
irrigation.  The  Duke  of  Athens,  who 
expected  to  drive  the  Spaniards  into 
Thessaly  without  much  trouble,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  all  the  arrogance  of  a 
prince  secure  of  victory.  Placing  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  900  knights  and 
nobles  who  attended  his  banner,  he 
rushed  forward  to  overwhelm  the  ranks 
of  the  Grand  Company,  with  the  irre¬ 
sistible  charge  of  the  Frank  chivalry. 
Everything  promised  the  duke  victory, 
and  the  shafts  of  the  archers  were  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  recoil  from  the 
panoply  of  the  knights,  when  Walter 
de  Brienne  shouted  his  war-cry,  and 
charged  with  all  |his  chivalry  in  full 
career.  Their  course  was  soon  arrested. 
The  whole  body  plunged  simultane¬ 
ously  into  the  concealed  and  new- 
formed  marsh,  where  there  was  as  little 
possibility  of  retreat  as  there  was 
thought  of  flight.  Every  exertion  was 
vain  :  no  Frank  knight  ever  crossed  the 
muddy  fields.  Horse  and  man  floun¬ 
dered  about  until  both  fell ;  and  as 
none  that  fell  could  rise  again,  the  con¬ 
fusion  soon  became  inextricable.  The 
Catalan  light  troops  were  at  last  ordered 
to  rush  in  and  slay  knights  and  nobles 
without  mercy.  It  is  reported  that  of 
all  the  nobles  present  two  only  escaped 
alive,  and  were  kept  as  prisoners.  The 
Duke  of  Athens  was  among  the  first 
who  perished.”1 — Finlay. 

The  Grand  Company  now  assumed 

i  Walter  de  Brienne,  son  of  the  slain  duke, 
assumed  his  father’s  title  and  made  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  recover  the  duchy  in  1331. 
He  was  named  General  of  Florence,  but  was 
expelled  the  city  for  his  tyrannical  conduct ; 
finally  he  became  Constable  of  France,  and 
made  a  gallant  ending  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
where  he  fell  at  the  head  of  the  French  Horse. 


the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  Thebes,  etc., 
and,  conscious  of  the  civil  incapacity  of 
their  own  leader,  placed  Roger  Deslau, 
a  French  noble — one  of  the  two  survivors 
above  named — at  their  head  as  chief. 
Under  his  guidance  they  pursued  their 
career  of  conquest  in  Northern  Greece. 
Conscious,  however,  of  their  own  dis¬ 
united  condition,  and  the  consequent 
weakness  of  the  central  power,  they  in 
1326  sent  a  deputation  to  Frederick  II. 
of  Sicily,  begging  him  to  accept  the 
duchy  for  his  second  son,  Manfred,  and 
that  he  would  appoint  a  regent  to  govern 
the  country  during  the  duke’s  infancy. 
Their  proposals  were  accepted,  and  for 
60  years  the  Duchy  of  Athens  and  Neo- 
patras,  as  it  was  now  styled,  formed  a 
part  of  the  Sicilian  dominions.  But  in 
1386  a  dispute  respecting  the  disposal 
in  marriage  of  the  young  Sicilian  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Salona  brought  the  Catalans 
into  collision  with  a  formidable  adver¬ 
sary,  Nerio  Acciajuoli,  the  Florentine 
governor  of  Corinth.  The  end  of  the 
young  heiress,  the  primary  cause  of  dis¬ 
pute,  was  that  her  Greek  mother  (a 
Cantacuzene)  made  over  her  daughter 
to  Sultan  Bajazet  to  be  placed  in  his 
harem  !  The  result  of  the  war  between 
Nerio  and  the  Siculo- Catalan  forces  was 
that  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  the 
former  seized  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Li- 
vadia.  Some  of  the  Spanish  proprie¬ 
tors,  however,  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Sicilian  vice-regal  army,  held  out  suc¬ 
cessfully  against  the  victor  for  some 
years  more. 

Nerio  Acciajuoli  was  one  of  the 
famous  commercial  family  of  that  name. 
Nicholas  Acciajuoli,  its  founder,  the 
contemporary  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 
(who  both  quarrelled  with  him),  was 
in  his  own  person  the  earliest  example 
of  a  commercial  man  wielding  great 
political  power  by  wealth  only.  In  the 
words  of  Finlay,  £  £  he  was  the  type  of  a 
class  destined  at  times  to  decide  the 
fate  of  kingdoms,  and  at  times  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  armies.” 

In  1394,  Ladislas,  King  of  Naples, 
granted  Nerio  by  patent  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Athens,  but  about  the  same 
time  the  newly  made  duke  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  band  of  Navarrese  troops, 
who  still  maintained  themselves  in 
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Eastern  Greece.  Nerio  only  obtained 
his  liberty  on  paying  a  heavy  ransom, 
part  of  the  funds  for  which  he  supplied 
by  rifling  all  the  churches  in  his 
dominions,  and  even  selling  the  silver 
plates  off  the  doors  of  St.  Mary’s  in 
Athens.  He  died  soon  after,  bequeath¬ 
ing  Thebes  and  Livadia  to  his  son 
Antony,  and  placing  all  his  posses¬ 
sions  under  the  protection  of  the 
Venetian  Republic.  But  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  his  will  was  that  by 
which  he  bequeathed  the  city  of  Athens 
to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  (i.  e.  the  Par¬ 
thenon).  Whether  this  act  of  the  dying 
Nerio  was  merely  one  of  atonement  for 
the  plundered  silver  plates,  or  whether 
it  arose  in  some  vague  Italian  scheme 
of  municipal  liberty,  cannot  now  be 
known.  In  any  case  the  provisions  of 
the  will  were  effectually  disputed  by 
Antonio  Acciajuoli,  who  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Athens,  and  after  some  successful 
skirmishing  with  a  greatly  superior 
Venetian  force,  obtained  possession  of 
the  city.  Under  Antony’s  rule, 
Athens  enjoyed  undisturbed  tran¬ 
quillity  for  forty  years,  and  also  re¬ 
covered  some  measure  of  its  former 
prosperity.  Antony  died  in  1435.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Nerio  II., 
who,  however,  had  no  little  difficulty 
in  wresting  his  duchy  from  Antony’s 
widow  (Maria  Melissenos),  a  Greek  lady 
of  a  resolute  and  unscrupulous  char¬ 
acter.  Nerio  reigned  from  1435  to 
1453  :  weak  and  spiritless  in  character, 
he  was  content  to  hold  his  duchy  as 
the  vassal  of  the  Sultan.  Daring 
Nerio’s  reign,  Athens  was  twice  visited 
by  an  indefatigable  antiquary,  Ciriaco 
de’  Pizzicolle  (better  known  as  Cyria- 
cus  of  Ancona),  to  whom  we  owe  the 
earliest  modern  notice  of  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Athens  as  well  as  copies  of  a 
great  number  of  inscriptions.  Ciriaco 
on  his  first  visit  (April  1436)  stayed  a 
fortnight  with  his  friend  Antonello 
Balduino,  but  on  the  second'  occasion 
(March  1447)  he  was  the  guest  of  Duke 
Nerio,  and  (happiest  of  antiquaries  !) 
lived  in  the  Propykea,  then  the  ducal 
palace. 

Nerio  left  an  infant  son  whose 
nominal  reign,  under  his  mother’s 
j  regency,  lasted  two  years.  Nerio’s 


widow,  however,  soon  imperilled  her 
son’s  prospects.  ‘ ‘ She  fell  in  love 
with  Pietro  Almerio,  the  Venetian 
governor  of  Nauplia,  and  promised  to 
marry  him  if  he  could  get  a  divorce 
from  his  wife.  Almerio  thought  he 
could  remove  all  obstacles  most  easily 
by  murdering  his  wife.  He  was  so  far 
successful  that  he  married  the  duchess, 
and  obtained  the  direction  of  the 
government  of  Athens.  But  his  crime 
became  known,  and  the  principal 
Athenians,  both  Latins  and  Greeks, 
fearing  to  fall  under  the  severe  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Venetian  Senate,  and 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the 
duchess,  complained  to  Sultan  Moham¬ 
med  II.  The  principal  men,  or  archonts 
of  Athens  had  acquired  a  recognised 
right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
administration  from  the  moment  the 
duchy  became  tributary  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Their  complaints  met  with 
immediate  attention,  for  it  did  not 
suit  the  Sultan’s  policy  to  permit 
Venice  to  extend  her  influence  in 
Greece,  and  the  Ottoman  Sultans  were 
the  protectors  of  religious  toleration 
and  of  the  equality  of  all  Christian 
sects.  Almerio  was  summoned  to  the 
Ottoman  Court  to  defend  himself 
against  the  accusations  of  the  Athen¬ 
ians.  On  his  arrival  he  found  Franco 
Acciajuoli  ”  (n  ephew  of  Nerio)  “  already 
in  high  favour  at  the  Porte.  Sultan 
Mohammed  II.  no  sooner  heard  Al- 
merio’s  reply  to  the  accusations  than 
he  removed  the  Venetian  from  the 
government,  and  conferred  the  duchy 
on  Franco,  who  was  received  by  the 
inhabitants  with  great  demonstrations 
of  joy. 

“The  first  act  of  Franco  proved  that 
his  residence  at  the  Turkish  Court  had 
utterly  corrupted  his  morals.  He  sent 
his  aunt  to  Megara,  where,  after  keeping 
her  a  short  time  in  prison,  he  ordered 
her  to  be  secretly  put  to  death. 
Almerio  accused  him  of  the  murder 
at  the  Porte.  Mohammed,  finding  the 
Athenians  were  now  equally  disgusted 
with  both  pretenders,  ordered  Omar, 
son  of  Turakhan,  to  take  possession  of 
the  acropolis,  and  annexed  Attica  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire  (1456.)  Two 
years  after  the  conquest,  Mohammed 
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II.  visited  Athens  in  person.  The 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  buildings 
in  the  city  and  acropolis,  and  the 
splendid  aspect  of  the  Piraeus  and  its 
quays  and  moles,  recently  adorned  by 
Duke  Antonio,  struck  the  Sultan  with 
admiration,  who  exclaimed  with  delight, 
‘  Islam  is  in  truth  deeply  indebted  to 
the  son  of  Turakhan.  ’  Mohammed 
visited  Athens  a  second  time  in  the 
year  1460.” — Finlay. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Ottoman 
power  came  the  restoration  of  the 
Greek  church,  so  long  dispossessed  for 
that  of  Rome.1  This  change  would 
alone  have  sufficed  to  reconcile  the 
Greeks  to  the  change  of  masters,  but 
many  other  circumstances  conspired  to 
make  the  Turkish  conquest  appear  at 
the  time  the  dawn  of  liberty  for  the 
whole  nation. 

The  principal  churches,  including 
the  Parthenon,  were  at  first  spared,  but 
a  very  few  years  witnessed  their  trans¬ 
formation  into  mosques.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  that  event,  at  some  date  between 
1456  and  1460,  Athens  was  described 
by  a  Greek  writer,  whose  name  has  not 
survived,  but  who  is  the  author  of  the 
earliest  known  Guide-booTc  for  Athens. 
From  the  fact  that  his  MS.  was  dis¬ 
covered  at  Vienna  (by  Otfried  Muller), 
he  is  known  as  the  “Wiener  Anony- 
mus.”  2  We  shall  several  times,  in  the 
following  pages,  have  occasion  to  quote 
our  predecessor. 

A  few  years  later  (1465)  we  find  the 
great  architect  Sangallo  making  copies 
of  some  (very  bad)  views  of  Athens 
lent  him  by  a  Greek.3 

Few  events  requiring  notice  here  oc¬ 
curred  to  mark  the  Turkish  rule.  In 
1464  the  Venetians  landed  at  the  Pir¬ 
aeus,  surprised  the  city,  and  carried  off 
plunder  and  captives  to  Euboea.  A 

1  The  title  of  Archbishop  of  Athens  sur¬ 
vived  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  borne 
by  that  extraordinary  character,  Alexander 
Gordon,  brother  of  the  “  Fat  Earl  ”  of  Huntly. 

2  This  MS.  has  been  published  several 
times,  and  may  be  most  conveniently  con¬ 
sulted  in  M.  de  Laborde’s  beautiful  work : 
“  Athenes  aux  XV.,  XVI.,  et  XVII.  Steeles,” 
Paris,  1854,  vol.  i. 

3  These  are  in  the  Barberini  collection  ;  see 
Laborde.  They  are  mentioned  by  Spon, 


letter  exists,  written  by  one  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  but  although  a  man  of  educa¬ 
tion  (secretary  to  Sigismund  Malatesta), 
he  does  not  seem  even  to  have  been 
aware  that  Athens  was  a  famous  city. 
About  100  years  later,  Martin  Kraus, 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Tubingen,  availed 
himself  of  the  correspondence  then 
maintained  between  the  Greek  and 
Lutheran  churches  (see  above,  Gen. 
Introd.  0),  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  information  on  the  present  state 
of  Greece.  The  answers  he  received 
(printed  in  his  Turco  Grcecia)  are  only 
curious  as  exhibiting  the  ignorance 
and  indifference  respecting  Athens 
which  then  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks.  In  1630  Athens  was  visited 
by  an  ambassador  of  Louis  XIII.,  the 
unlucky  Sieur  des  Hayes,  whose  secre¬ 
tary  published  an  account  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  which,  as  far  as  the  Athenian 
part  goes,  is  entirely  valueless.  It  is 
not  until  1672  that  we  obtain  a  really 
clear  view  of  the  city.  In  that  year 
Pere  Babin,  a  French  Capuchin,  made 
the  first  contribution  to  the  modern 
literature  of  Athenian  topography,  with 
his  letter  to  the  Abbe  Pecoil,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  first  plan  of  Athens.  In 
1674,  the  Marquis  de  Noin  tel  paid  his 
celebrated  visit  to  Athens,  but  no  ac¬ 
count  of  it  was  published  at  the  time. 
In  1675  appeared  Guillet’s  compilation 
{AtMnes  ancienne  et  nouvelle ,  etc. ), 
which,  although  an  impudent  im¬ 
posture,1  contains  some  genuine  topo¬ 
graphical  data  omitted  by  Babin.  In 
that  same  year  Athens  was  visited  by 
Francis  Vernon,2  whose  Letter  to  the 
Royal  Society  is  the  earliest  English 

1  This  book  was  compiled  from  various 
sources  by  Guillet,  and  published  by  him  as 
the  Travels  of  a  fictitious  Sieur  de  la  Guille- 
tiere,  whom  he  described  as  his  brother.  This 
imposture  was  first  detected  and  exposed  by 
Vernon. 

2  Francis  Vernon,  mathematician  and  poet, 
came  of  the  Worcestershire  family  of  that 
name.  Born  at  Charing  Cross  and  educated 
at  Westminster  school,  he  proceeded,  in  1654, 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
M.A.  He  travelled  extensively,  and  was  on 
one  occasion  sold  as  a  slave.  After  enduring 
great  misery,  he  was  released,  returned  to 
England  for  a  time,  and  then  started  on  his 
last  fatal  journey.  His  body  was  rescued 
and  buried  at  Ispahan.  (See  Ant.  a  Wood’s 
Athena}  Oxonienses,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  599.) 
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account  of  Athens.1  He  closes  his 
notice  of  the  city  in  these  words : 
“I  have  dwelt  long  on  Athens,  hut 
yet  have  said  nothing.  This  town 
deserves  a  whole  hook  to  discourse  of 
it  well,  which  now  I  have  neither  time 
nor  room  to  do  ;  hut  I  have  memorials 
by  me  of  all  I  saw,  which  one  day,  if 
it  please  God,  I  may  show  you.”  No 
traveller  of  his  time  was  perhaps  better 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  ;  unhappily  this  was  not  to  he ; 
two  years  later  Yernon  was  cut  to 
pieces  by  robbers,  near  Ispahan,  for 
the  sake  of  his  English  penknife.  The 
same  year  that  Vernon  was  at  Athens 
the  place  was  visited  by  Lord  Winchil- 
sea,  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  who  se¬ 
cured  some  architectural  fragments. 
In  1676  came  Spon  and  Wheler,  whose 
accounts  of  Athens  we  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  refer  to.  Wheler’s  stric¬ 
tures  on  travellers  who  depreciate 
Athens  after  having  “seen  it  only 
from  the  sea  through  the  wrong  end  of 
their  Perspective  Glass,”  are  still  often 
applicable.  In  1687  occurred  the  mem¬ 
orable  siege  of  Athens  by  Morosini, 
in  which  the  Parthenon  was  fatally 
shattered.  The  German  contingent 
was  commanded  by  Count  Konigs- 
marck,  who  was  followed  by  his  wife, 
who  again,  luckily  for  posterity,  had 
an  intelligent,  bright  -  witted  wait¬ 
ing  gentlewoman  in  her  suite.  This 
lady,  Anna  Acker hj  elm,  was  a  diligent 
letter-writer  and  diarist,  and  has  left 
a  pleasant  picture  of  Athens  in  1687, 
in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  and  Greek  attire,  the  merits 
of  Dr.  Spon,  Athenian  marmalade,  and 
the  various  sights 2  shown  to  the  Af- 
fendina  (“it  is  thus  they  call  the 
Countess,”  complacently  explains  the 
travelled  Anna),  all  figure  together  in 

1  Except,  indeed,  that  marvellous  produc¬ 
tion,  the  “  Archseologia  Attica  ”  (by  F.  Routh, 
of  Merton  College),  published  at  Oxford  in 
1671,  wherein  the  author  innocently  states 
that  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  is  inhabited  by 
Janissaries  “to  the  number  of  seven  hundred 
thousand,  as  Christophorus  Angelus  told  me, 
and  avouched  it,  I  fearing  he  had  mistaken 
the  number.” 

2  Among  these  was  the  Lion  of  the  Piraeus 
(see  Rte.  1),  which  Anna  naturally  describes, 
without  any  suspicion  of  it  being  the 

“  merki  ”  of  her  home  sagas. 


admired  disorder.  While  Count  Ko- 
nigsmarck  was  completing  his  con¬ 
quest,  the  two  ladies  explored  Athens 
under  the  ciceronage  of  the  English 
consul  (Wheler’s  friend  Giraud),  and 
tempered  their  archaeological  labours 
with  sundry  visits  and  much  glyko. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  no  other 
traveller  of  note  appears  on  the  scene,1 
but  in  17  49  came  young  Lord  Charle- 
mont,2  who  employed  his  artist  (Dal¬ 
ton)  to  make  drawings  of  some  of  the 
antiquities.  A  year  later  he  was  one 
of  the  four  Englishmen  3  whose  liberal¬ 
ity  despatched  Stuart  and  Revett  to 
Greece,  and  maintained  them  there  for 
four  years  (1751-55).  The  first  volume 
of  the  “Antiquities  of  Athens  ”  appeared 
in  1762;  that  noble  work  has  never 
been  superseded  by  any  other,  and  will 
remain  as  long  as  our  language  lasts 
a  splendid  memorial  of  the  men  who, 
like  their  predecessors  referred  to  by 
Peacham,  “did  transplant  old  Greece 
into  England.” 

From  this  date  the  visits  of  travellers 
to  Athens  become  too  numerous  to  call 
for  individual  notice  ;  we  may,  how¬ 
ever,  recall  a  few  of  the  more  eminent 
names  which  occur  between  1764  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  (1821): 
— Chandler,  Worsley,  Hawkins,  Mor- 
ritt,  Sibthorp,  Townley,  Choiseul-Gouf- 
fier,  Villoison,  Elgin,  Clarke,  Gell, 
Dodwell,  Walpole,  Leake,  Byron,  Hob- 
house,  Stackelberg,  Cockerell,  Brond- 
sted,  Holland,  and  Donaldson. 

From  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Morosini 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
no  event  of  importance  marks  the 
history  of  Athens  ;  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  Athens  during  that  struggle  this  is 
not  the  place  to  speak.  The  traveller 
will  find  full  particulars  on  the  subject 
in  Finlay’s  History  (vols.  vi.  and  vii. ) 
The  condition  of  Athens  in  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  cent,  is  thus  described 

1  The  Abbe  Fourmont  visited  Athens  in 
1728,  but  that  mendacious  Vandal  does  not 
call  for  special  notice  here.  (See  Fourmont  in 
Index.) 

2  For  a  notice  of  Lord  Charlemont,  see  be¬ 
low,  Sect.  IV. ,  Special  Introd. 

3  These  were  Lord  Charlemont,  Lord  Malton 
(afterwards  M.  of  Rockingham),  “Jamaica” 
Dawkins,  and  Robert  Wood,  the  Irish  archae¬ 
ologist  and  explorer  of  Palmyra. 
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by  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  | 
lxii. ) : — 

“Athens,  though  no  more  than  the 
shadow  of  her  former  self,  still  con¬ 
tains  about  8000  or  10,000  inhabitants ; 
of  these,  three-fourths  are  Greeks  in 
religion  and  language  ;  and  the  Turks, 
who  compose  the  remainder,  have 
relaxed,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
citizens,  somewhat  of  the  pride  and 
gravity  of  their  national  character. 
The  olive-tree,  the  gift  of  Minerva, 
flourishes  in  Attica  ;  nor  has  the  honey 
of  Mount  Hymettus  lost  any  part  of 
its  exquisite  flavour :  but  the  languid 
trade  is  monopolised  by  strangers ; 
and  the  agriculture  of  a  barren  land  is 
abandoned,  to  the  vagrant  Wallachians. 
The  Athenians  are  still  distinguished 
by  the  subtlety  and  acuteness  of  their 
understandings :  but  these  qualities, 
unless  ennobled  by  freedom  and  en¬ 
lightened  by  study,  will  degenerate 
into  a  low  and  selfish  cunning ;  and 
it  is  a  proverbial  saying  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  4  From  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica, 
the  Turks  of  Negropont,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord  deliver 
us  !  ’  This  artful  people  has  eluded 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  bashaws 
by  an  expedient  which  alleviates  their 
servitude  and  aggravates  their  shame. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  Athenians  chose  for  their  protector 
the  Kislar  Aga,  or  chief  black  eunuch 
of  the  Seraglio.  This  ^Ethiopian  slave, 
who  possesses  the  Sultan’s  ear,  conde¬ 
scends  to  accept  the  tribute  of  30,000 
crowns  :  his  lieutenant,  the  Waywode, 
whom  he  annually  confirms,  may  reserve 
for  his  own  about  5000  or  6000  more  ; 
and  such  is  the  policy  of  the  citizens 
that  they  seldom  fail  to  remove  and 
punish  an  oppressive  governor.  Their 
private  differences  are  decided  by  the 
Archbishop,  one  of  the  richest  prelates 
of  the  Greek  Church,  since  he  possesses 
a  revenue  of  £1000  sterling,  and  by  a 
tribunal  of  the  eight  geronti,  or  elders, 
chosen  in  the  eight  quarters  of  the 
city.  The  noble  families  cannot  trace 
their  pedigree  above  300  years,  but 
their  principal  members  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  grave  demeanour,  a  fur 
cap,  and  the  lofty  appellation  of 
arclion .” 


General  Topography  of  Athens. 

Ancient  Athens  consisted  of  three 
distinct  parts,  united  within  one  line 
of  fortifications. 

I.  The^ Acropolis  or  Polis.1  II.  The 
Asty  (to  vA (ttv),  or  Upper  Town,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Lower  Town  of  Peirseeus, 2 
and  therefore,  in  its  widest  sense  includ¬ 
ing  the  Polis.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
Asty  is  called  the  Lower  City  (rj  k&toj 
7 rohis)  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Acropolis  or  Upper  City.  III.  The 
Port  Towns,  Peirseeus,  Munychia,  and 
Phalerum.  P eirseeus  and  Munychia  were 
included  in  the  same  walls,  and  united 
to  the  Asty  by  the  Long  Walls.  Pha¬ 
lerum  was  distinct,  but  united  for  a 
time  to  the  Asty  by  the  Phaleric  wall. 

In  this  notice  of  Athens  we  propose, 
for  greater  convenience  of  treatment, 
to  divide  the  topography  of  Athens 
into  the  following  natural  sections  : — 

I.  Modern  Athens. 

IL  Mediaeval  and  Turkish  Athens, 
(including  the  greater  part  of 
the  Asty). 

III.  The  Acropolis  and  its  depend¬ 
encies. 

IT.  The  Museium  and  its  depend¬ 
encies. 

,  V.  The  Ilissus. 

YI.  The  Port  Towns. 

VII.  The  Environs. 

This  division  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
and  in  one  particular  inadequate,  inas¬ 
much  as  Sec.  II.  does  not  include  the 
whole  of  mediaeval  Athens.  Still  this 
appears  to  be  a  case  in  which  the 
historical  precision  of  terms  must  give 
way  to  a  consideration  of  practical  con¬ 
venience. 

The  best  general  view  of  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  Athens  is  obtained  from 
the  Acropolis.  For  that  of  the 
Athenian  plain,  the  view  from  Mt. 
Lycabettus  is  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  traveller  is  strongly  advised  to 
ascend  these  two  easily  accessible 

1  The  term  Polis  was  frequently  used  as 
the  equivalent  of  Acropolis,  especially  in 
early  times. 

2  When  writing  of  the  modern  town,  we  have 
spelt  its  name  Piraeus,  but  where  the  ancient 
city  is  referred  to,  the  more  correct  form  of 
Peiraeeus  has  been  adopted. 
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heights  before  commencing  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  antiquities.  The 
map  and  plans  given  in  this  Hand¬ 
book  exhibit  all  the  principal  localities 
and  monuments  ;  for  special  details  of 
topography  the  traveller  is  referred  to 
Kaupert’s  “Atlas  von  Athen”  (Berlin 
1878),  with  letterpress  by  E.  Curtins,1 
and  the  classic  work  of  C.  Wachsmuth, 
entitled,  “  Der  Stadt  Athen  im  Alter- 
thum”  (Leipzig,  1874),  of  which  only 
the  first  volume  has  yet  appeared.  Dr. 
Dyer’s  “Ancient  Athens”  (1873)  is  in 
many  respects  an  excellent  and  con¬ 
venient  popular  description  of  the  an¬ 
tiquities,  but  it  contains  so  many  small 
errors  (including  misprints)  as  to  render 
it  unsuitable  for  general  practical  use. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  revised  edition 
may  shortly  be  published.  Dr.  Dyer’s 
work  possesses  the  signal  merit  of 
having  hitherto  been  the  only  English 
description  of  Athens  in  which  any 
use  has  been  made  of  the  extensive 
German  archaeological  literature  ex¬ 
isting  on  the  subject. 

Leake’s  “Topography  of  Athens” 
can  assuredly  need  no  recommendation. 

In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that 
although  it  is  possible  to  visit  all  the 
principal  sights  of  Athens  in  four  days, 
the  accurate  traveller  will  require  not 
days  but  months  to  appreciate  the 
technical  details  of  the  monuments, 
and  to  master  the  topography. 
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The  principal  thoroughfares  are  the 
rue  d’ Hermes  and  rue  d’Eole,  which 
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i  Curtius’  earlier  Atlas,  entitled  “  Sieben 
Kartell  zur  Topographie  von  Athen,  mit  er- 
lauterndem  Text ’’(Gotha,  1868),  contains  much 
material  omitted  in  the  later  work,  and  will 
be  found  of  great  use  in  conjunction  with  the 
latter. 


intersect  the  town  at  right  angles,  the 
r.  du  Stade,  the  r.  des  Pliilhellenes, 
the  Boulevard  de  l’Universite,  the  Bid. 
de  la  Reine  Amelie,  the  Route  du  Piree, 
the  r.  de  Patissia.  The  latter  is  the 
daily  promenade  from  3  to  5  p.m.  in 
winter,  and  6  to  8  p.m.  in  summer. 

Military  bands  play  3  times  a  week 
in  the  PI.  de  la  Constitution,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  PI.  de  la  Concorde,  and 
the  PI.  Louis  I. 

Fountains. — These  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  not  picturesque  ;  those  men¬ 
tioned  by  Stuart,  Chandler,  etc.,  have 
all  disappeared. 

Street  Architecture. — The  houses  in 
the  principal  streets  are  generally  built 
in  the  common  German  style,  though 
generally  with  a  few  additions  from 
Greek  architecture,  which  produce  a 
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highly  incongruous  effect.  Some  of 
the  houses  of  the  wealthier  merchants 
would,  however,  do  credit  to  any  capi¬ 
tal.  The  trottoirs ,  or  footways,  in 
several  of  the  streets  are  of  white 
marble,  but  generally  so  dirty  and  ill- 
kept  as  to  lose  all  appearance  of  their 
real  character.  The  minor  streets  of 
Athens  are  hardly  deserving  of  the 
name,  being  merely  narrow  lanes. 

Most  of  the  best  houses  are  in  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Reine  Amelie,  the 
Palace  Square,  and  the  streets  which 
connect  it  with  the  PI.  de  la  Concorde. 
Handsome  houses  have  also  recently 
been  built  in  the  Cephissia  and  Patissia 
roads.  There  are  hardly  any  good 
houses  in  the  two  principal  thorough¬ 
fares,  the  r.  d’Hermes  and  r.  d’Eole, 
which  are  almost  exclusively  inhabited 
by  tradespeople. 

House  rents  in  Athens  average  from 
£50  to  £500  per  annum,  unfurnished. 
An  apartment  of  6  or  8  rooms  (unfur¬ 
nished)  in  a  good  situation  costs  £7  or 
£8  the  month.  Travellers  who  may 
contemplate  a  prolonged  stay  in  Athens 
are  strongly  advised  on  no  account  to 
be  persuaded  into  taking  apartments. 
Greeks  (with  friends  having  houses  to 
let)  are  very  apt  to  urge  this  course  on 
foreigners,  on  the  score  of  comfort  or 
economy  ;  but  they  may  be  assured  that 
housekeeping  in  Greece  will  prove  a 
complete  failure  in  both  respects,  and 
entail  endless  trouble  and  worry  be¬ 
sides,  with  the  not  infrequent  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  lawsuit  as  the  finale.  The 
only  manner  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
an  English  traveller  to  live  with  any 
degree  of  comfort  in  Greece  is  at  an 
hotel ;  this  fact  is  so  universally  recog¬ 
nised  that  several  even  of  the  foreign 
ministers  live  at  hotels  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  private  residences. 

Public  Buildings. 

The  Royal  Palace ,  commenced  in 
1838  and  terminated  in  1843,  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Athens,  and 
is  from  its  position  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  building  in  the  place.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  by  King  Louis  I.  of 
Bavaria,  who,  indeed,  defrayed  a  large 
part  of  the  expense,  a  debt  which  has 


not  even  yet  been  entirely  discharged. 
It  is  |  an  ugly  quadrangular  building, 
300  by  280  ft.  square.  The  front  of  the 
palace  has  a  portico  of  Pentelic  marble  ; 
the  frontispiece  towards  the  front,  and 
all  the  window  frames,  cornices,  angles, 
etc.,  as  -well  as  a  colonnade  on  the  S. 
side,  are  of  the  same  material,  but  the 
walls  are  only  of  broken  limestone  faced 
with  cement.  The  constitution  of  1843 
was  proclaimed  from  the  great  balcony 
over  the  front  portico.  The  particulars 
of  the  bloodless  revolution  which  led 
to  this  result  are  detailed  in  Finlay’s 
“  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,”  a 
work  which  no  traveller  in  Greece 
should  fail  to  read. 

The  Palace  is  generally  open  to  the 
public  any  day  after  3  p.m.;  admittance 
by  tickets,  to  be  procured  gratuitously 
through  any  of  the  hotels. 

The  Palace  possesses  few  attractions. 
On  the  principal  staircase  is  a  picture 
by  Vlachos,  of  no  great  merit.  At  the 
head  of  the  stairs  stands  Drossi’s  well- 
known  statue  of  Penelope.  The  apart¬ 
ments  are  ornamented  in  the  Munich 
style — a  handsome  suite  of  ball-rooms 
are  the  most  noticeable.  The  “Hall 
of  the  Sacred  War”  is  decorated  with 
a  frieze  by  German  artists  representing 
scenes  from  the  Revolution.  Here,  too, 
are  some  tattered  Turkish  and  Greek 
colours  from  the  siege  of  Missolonghi. 
The  same  artists  have  decorated  the 
adjoining  hall  with  portraits  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  re¬ 
volution.  The  Queen’s  Chapel  (Rus¬ 
sian  orthodox)  is  on  the  second  floor  ; 
the  silver -gilt  font  seen  here  is  that  in 
which  the  princes  are  baptized,  when 
it  is  transferred  to  the  Cathedral.  The 
King’s — formerly  the  Queen’s — Chapel 
(Lutheran)  is  on  the  ground  floor. 
Attached  to  the  palace  is  a  garden, 
designed  by  Queen  Amelie,  very  pret¬ 
tily  laid  out ;  it  is  open  to  the 
public  from  4  to  7  p.m.  Various  anti¬ 
quities  have  been  found  here,  including 
Roman  baths  with  mosaic  pavement, 
the  remains  of  a  Stoa,  and  part  of 
the  city  walls,  but  nothing  of  much 
importance.  The  views  from  here  of 
Hymettus,  Lycabettus,  the  Acropolis, 
etc.,  are  very  lovely.  The  garden 
abounds  in  nightingales,  owing  to  the 
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protection  afforded  tliem  by  the  late 
queen,  and  they  may  be  heard  singing 
here  any  summer  morning. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  situated 
in  the  r.  du  Stade.  It  is  a  large  build¬ 
ing,  without  architectural  pretension. 
Parliament  held  its  first  sitting  here  in 
1875.  The  meeting-hall  is  the  height 
of  the  whole  building,  and  decorated  in 
the  usual  pseudo-Greek  style.  Acous¬ 
tically  the  construction  is  very  faulty  ; 
the  general  arrangements  are  the  same 
as  in  the  French  Chamber,  except  that 
the  deputies  have  no  fixed  places.  The 
house  at  present  (1884)  numbers  245 
members.  “Tribunes”  are  reserved 
for  the  Court,  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
the  Ex-Deputies,  etc.,  besides  others 
open  to  the  public.  The  wings  of  the 
edifice  are  occupied  by  committee- 
rooms,  etc.,  and  the  library,  which 
latter  is  well  worth  a  visit.  In  1875 
the  library  contained  barely  6000  vols. 
of  little  value ;  at  the  present  date 
(1884)  there  are  nearly  80,000,  includ¬ 
ing  many  important  works.  This  great 
increase  is  largely  owing  to  the  liberal¬ 
ity  of  private  persons,  especially  Greeks 
established  abroad.  Very  munificent 
contributions  have  also  been  made  by 
foreign  governments,  including  our 
own.  The  library  is  open  daily  (holi¬ 
days  excepted)  from  9  to  12  a.m.,  and 
2  to  4  p.m.,  when  any  respectable 
foreigner  will  be  admitted  on  present¬ 
ing  his  card. 

All  information  will  be  readily 
afforded  by  the  librarian,  M.  Caloyero- 
poulo,  to  whose  intelligent  care  the 
library  owes  much.  The  hon.  librarian 
is  M.  Philemon  (son  of  the  historian), 
to  whose  zeal  the  library  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  prosperity. 

The  reading-room  is  well  stocked 
with  the  principal  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  German  newspapers  and 
reviews. 

The  Observatory,  situated  on  the  Hill 
of  the  Nymphs,  was  erected  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Baron  Sina,  a  well-known 
Greek  banker  at  Vienna.  The  principal 
telescope  has  a  magnifying  power  of 
only  300  diameters,  and  the  small  grant 
allowed  by  Government  (£500  per 
annum)  makes  the  purchase  of  better 
instruments  impossible.  The  observa- 
[ Greece .  ] 


tory  has,  however,  obtained  some  cele¬ 
brity  through  the  researches  of  its  very 
eminent  German  director,  Dr.  Julius 
Schmidt,  a  savant  of  European  reputa¬ 
tion.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  presen¬ 
tation  of  card. 

The  Olympieium. — This  building,  at 
present  in  course  of  erection,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  form  an  exhibition  of  national 
products,  to  be  held  every  five  years  in 
connection  with  certain  festivities,  the 
whole  to  be  styled  Olympic  games. 
Devoid  of  architectural  merit,  and  use¬ 
less  in  itself,  it  remains  a  blot  on  the 
scene,  and  a  monument  of  private  vanity 
and  ostentation.1  [The  traveller  who 
is  curious  on  the  subject  of  the  modern 
Olympic  games,  may  advantageously 
consult  a  clever  and  amusing  article 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mahaffy,  published 
in  “  Macmillan’s  Magazine  ”  for  August 
1875.] 

Academy  of  Science  and  Art. — This 
admirably  proportioned  edifice  was  com¬ 
menced  at  the  close  of  King  Otho’s 
reign,  and  completed  in  1882.  It  is 
entirely  faced  with  Pentelic  marble,  and 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  the 
well-known  Danish  architect  Hansen. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  numerous  modern  attempts  to  re¬ 
vive  classical  architecture.  Doubtless 
the  brilliant  purity  of  the  material  and 
the  extraordinary  clearness  of  the 
Athenian  atmosphere,  have  both  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  happy  result.  The 
pediment,  as  well  as  the  colossal  figures 
of  Athene  and  Apollo,  which  occupy 
two  lofty  columns  in  front  of  the 
building,  were  executed  by  the  Greek 
sculptor  Drossi.  As  science  and  art 
have  equally  few  votaries  in  Athens, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  conjecture  for 
what  purpose  the  building  was  erected ; 
however,  it  is  unquestionably  a  great 
ornament  to  the  town,  and  no  doubt 
some  use  will  be  discovered  for  it  ulti¬ 
mately  ;  at  present  it  is  quite  empty. 

The  Ecole  Francaise  is  a  handsome 
building,  occupying  a  commanding  site 
on  the  W.  slopes  of  Mt.  Lycabettus. 

i  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  funds  for 
this  building  were  supplied  by  private  be¬ 
quest,  and  that  the  manner  of  their  disposal 
was  prescribed  by  the  testator. 

N 
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This  academy  was  founded  in  1846  by 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  I., 
for  the  prosecution  of  archaeological 
research  in  the  Levant.  It  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  French  Government,  and 
is  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Institute 
(Acad,  des  Inscrip.)  It  consists  of  a 
director  (usually  a  scholar  of  eminence), 
and  5  students,  the  latter  being  chosen 
among  the  most  promising  graduates 
of  the  University  of  France.  The 
students  are  named  for  2  years,  but 
may  have  their  term  prolonged  to  3 
years  in  cases  of  exceptional  merit. 
Besides  rooms  in  the  school,  they  re¬ 
ceive  an  annual  subvention  sufficient 
for  their  maintenance  and  travelling 
expenses.  Each  member  is  required  to 
contribute  annually  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  a  memoir  on  some  ques¬ 
tion  of  Greek  history,  topography,  or 
archaeology.  Four  months  of  each  year 
are  devoted  to  active  exploration  in  the 
field,  frequently  attended  with  results 
of  the  highest  value,  and  carried  out 
with  very  limited  means.  In  addition 
to  having  prepared  a  large  number  of 
excellent  memoirs  on  special  subjects,1 
the  school  has  executed  important  ex¬ 
cavations  in  many  parts  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  including  Asia  Minor.  The 
interesting  discoveries  at  Delphi,  Delos, 
Athens,  Eleusis,  Myrina,  etc.,  all  due 
to  the  exertions  of  the  school,  will  recur 
to  everyone  interested  in  archaeology. 

Besides  a  reference  library,  the  school 
contains  a  small  but  very  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  antiquities,  which,  however, 
is  not  open  to  the  public.  The  princi¬ 
pal  contents  are  the  very  ancient  Greek 
vases  discovered  by  M.  Fouque  at  San- 
torin  (see  Sect.  I Y. ),  and  assigned  by 
him,  on  what  appears  good  evidence, 
to  a  date  about  2000  years  b.c.  The 
specimens  are  82  in  number,  but  many 
are  mere  fragments.  (For  a  descriptive 
list,  see  the  work  of  MM.  Dumont  and 
Chaplain.2)  With  the  vases  is  pre¬ 
served  a  portion  of  their  contents 
(charred  corn,  etc. )  To  the  above  has 
since  been  added  a  large  collection  of 

1  Since  1877,  the  school  publishes  these  in 
a  collected  form  as  the  “  Bulletin  de  Corre- 
spondance  Hellenique,”  of  which  8  numbers 
appear  annually. 

2“Les  Ceramiques  de  la  Gr£ce  propre.” 
Paris,  1882.  Part  I. 


very  fine  terracotta  figurines,  many  of 
which  retain  extensive  traces  of  colour, 
from  the  tombs  of  Myrina,  Cyprus,  etc. 

The  German  Archaeological  Institute 
is  situated  in  the  Rue  de  l’Universite. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1869,  on  the  model  of  that  ex¬ 
isting  in  Rome  since  1825.  The  general 
objects  and  method  are  the  same  as 
those  already  described.  Since  1876, 
the  Institute  has  published  a  very 
valuable  journal,1  which  appears  quar¬ 
terly.  The  great  services  which  have 
already  been  rendered  to  archaeology 
by  this  academy  are  too  well  known  to 
need  detailed  notice  here. 

Educational  and  Charitable 
Institutions. 

Athens  abounds  in  excellent  schools, 
public  and  private,  as  well  as  numerous 
charitable  institutions.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  principal  ones  : — 

The  University  (UaveTicrTruiJuov), 
founded  in  1837,  received  the  name  of 
Otho  (since  disused)  from  the  late  king, 
who  presented  to  it  a  handsome  portico 
of  Pentelic  marble ;  on  each  side  of 
which  an  open  corridor  serves  at  once 
for  a  shady  walk  along  the  front  of  the 
building,  and  for  access  to  the  lecture- 
rooms.  In  front  of  the  building  stand 
statues  of  Coray,  Lord  Guilford,  the 
poet  Rhigas,  and  the  Patriarch  Gre¬ 
gorios.  A  handsome  double  flight  of 
stairs  leads  from  the  portico  to  the 
library,  and  also  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Council  Hall.  On  each  side  of  this 
door  is  a  marble  stele,  on  which  are 
engraved  the  names  of  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  University.  The  name 
of  H.M.  King  Otho  fitly  heads  that  on 
the  left,  but  even  this  slight  tribute 
was  only  conceded  after  much  demur 
in  1876.  The  Council  Hall  is  rather 
a  handsome  room  ;  here  stand  busts 
of  King  Otho  and  Lord  Guilford — 
the  former  a  very  fine  one,  given 
by  Queen  Amelie,  the  work  of  a 
Munich  sculptor.  Portraits  of  de¬ 
ceased  professors  hang  on  the  walls — 
none  of  interest  to  a  foreigner.  The 
adjoining  terrace  is  ornamented  with 

1  ‘  ‘  Mittheilungen  des  Deutschen  Archaeolo- 
gischen  Institutes  in  Athen.” 
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busts  of  Pr.  Mavrocordato,  Sir  R. Church, 
Androutzo,  and  other  celebrities  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Library  occupies  a 
suite  of  rooms  over  the  lecture  rooms. 
It  contains  130,000  volumes,  besides 
about  800  manuscripts.  The  books 
are  chiefly  donations  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  universities.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  are  still  very  defective,  but  are 
now  improving  through  the  intelligent 
zeal  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  German 
librarian,  Dr.  Deffner.  No  special 
provision  is  made  by  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
only  £1200  per  annum  is  allowed  for 
salaries,  purchases,  binding,  and  all 
incidental  expenses.  The  library  is 
open  to  the  public  daily  from  10  A.  M. 
to  3  P.M.,  except  on  Saturday,  when 
it  closes  at  noon,  and  on  holidays,  when 
it  is  always  shut. 

Attached  to  the  library  is  a  small 
but  interesting  numismatic  collection  of 
i  about  45, 000  pieces.  The  learned  cura¬ 
tor,  M.  Postolacca,  is  most  courteous 
in  showing  his  treasures  to  any  one 
capable  of  appreciating  them  ;  he  is 
generally  to  be  found  here  every  day 
but  Sat.  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  but 
as  he  is  much  engaged,  an  appointment 
should  be  made  beforehand. 

The  University  has  been  chiefly 
supported  by  subscriptions  at  different 
periods,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
came  from  Greeks  resident  abroad.  The 
students  amount  to  over  1500,  of  whom 
about  1200  in  law  and  medicine  alone  ! 
There  are  74  professors,  mostly  men  of 
respectable,  and  a  few  of  eminent,  at¬ 
tainments.  The  University  is  governed 
by  a  council  of  its  own  professors,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  rector,  who  is  one 
of  the  professors  taken  in  rotation. 
Lectures  are  delivered,  and  degrees 
conferred,  in  the  four  faculties  of 
Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Letters. 
The  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous, 
j  save  that  on  graduating  the  small  fee 
|  of  100  dr.  (about  £3  : 10s.)  is  paid  on 
i  delivery  of  the  diploma.  The  physical 
sciences  are  little  studied  ;  lectures  are, 
however,  given  on  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  and  natural  history — the  latter 
appears  to  include,  to  a  limited  extent, 

I  zoology  and  mineralogy.  The  general 
j  system  pursued  resembles  that  of  the 


German  universities.  Among  Greeks 
of  all  classes  there  is  an  eager  de¬ 
sire  for  instruction ;  and  probably  at 
least  as  many  persons  are  at  present 
under  education  at  Athens  as  in  any 
other  European  town  of  the  same 
population.  How  far  the  system  has 
been  beneficial  is  a  question  which 
time  alone  can  determine. 

Besides  the  collections  already  named, 
the  University  possesses  a  small  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Museum,  open  only  on  Wed.  and 
Sat.  from  9  to  12  a.m.  The  specimens 
are  ill  arranged,  and  mostly  of  little  in¬ 
terest.  They  are  distributed  in  3  rooms 
as  follows  : — ls£  Room  (to  1.)— Sharks, 
turtles,  crocodiles,  part  of  the  skeletons 
of  two  whales1  washed  ashore  off  Tenos  ; 
and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  mam¬ 
malia,  chiefly  Greek.  2nd  Room — Small 
collection  of  recent  and  fossil  shells  ; 
ditto  corals ;  ditto  reptiles ;  ditto  lepi- 
doptera  ;  ditto  coleoptera.  2>rd  Room 
(to  rt.) — Cases  of  Greek  birds,  eagles, 
owls,  etc. — good;  ditto  foreign  birds — 
very  bad  ;  ditto  eggs  and  nests. 

The  Museum  contains  some  good 
specimens  among  much  rubbish,  but 
from  want  of  classification  these  are  of 
little  use.2 

The  School  of  Natural  Science  is  a 
dependency  of  the  University,  and  is 
situated  just  behind  the  Academy. 
Here  are  the  chemical  laboratory,  and 
botanical  and  geological  collections. 

The  Geological  Museum3  contains 
some  specimens  of  interest,  but  owing 
to  the  want  of  all  proper  classification, 
these  are  not  easily  found.  The  ex¬ 
isting  confusion  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  museum  mainly  consists  of  small 
collections,  accumulated  by  bequest  or 

1  Although  commonly  called  whales,  and 
identified  with  the  (f>d\o.iva  of  Aristotle,  this 
is  really  a  distinct  genus  —  Physeter.  The 
species  is  P.  macrocephalus. 

2  What  merit  the  Museum  possesses  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  owing  to  the  disinterested  zea 
of  the  well-known  botanist,  M.  de  Heldreich, 
and  more  recently  to  the  care  of  his  successor, 
Dr.  Kriiper ;  and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that 
the  result  is  not  more  satisfactory. 

3  The  Geological  Museum,  being  very  rarely 
visited,  is  now  generally  closed.  Persons 
desirous  of  visiting  it  for  objects  of  study,  may 
apply  to  Dr.  Kriiper,  Keeper  of  the  Natural 
History  Collections,  who  will,  when  practi- 

!  cable,  grant  the  necessary  facilities. 
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purchase,  each  of  which  is  arranged 
independently  of  the  others.  In  a 
very  large  number  of  instances  the 
label  has  been  folded  up  under  the 
specimen,  so  that  none  is  visible  ; 
others  again  have  never  been  labelled. 
The  present  arrangement  is  as  follows, 
commencing  to  rt.  of  entrance  : — 

1st  Room  —  Synoptical  collection  of 
minerals  for  the  use  of  students, 
arranged  after  Fuchs.  2nd  Room  (to  It. ) 
— Collection  of  minerals,  chiefly  Rus¬ 
sian,  presented  by  M.  Charitofl.  3rd 
Room — Collection  of  rocks  and  miner¬ 
als,  presented  by  M.  Bernardaki  ;  it 
consists  of  both  Greek  and  foreign 
specimens,  but  chiefly  the  latter.  The 
two  small  locked  cabinets  standing 
against  the  1ST.  wall  contain  a  small 
collection  of  Greek  rocks,  arranged  by 
Fiedler  to  illustrate  his  work  on  Greece. 
4 tli  Room — Small  collection  of  Greek 
rocks  and  minerals  ;  ditto  Bavarian 
rocks  and  fossils,  presented  by  King 
Otho  ;  ditto  Saxon  ditto  ditto  ;  ditto 
specimens  from  Paris  Basin  ;  ditto  mis¬ 
cellaneous  minerals,  arranged  after 
Cordier.  5  th  Room — Small  collection 
of  Pikermi  fossils  ;  ditto  plants  and 
fishes  from  the  lower  miocene  of  Koumi 
(Euboea)  ;  ditto  fishes  from  middle 
eocene  of  Monte  Bolca  (near  Yicenza)  ; 
casts. 

Polytechnic  School. — A  handsome 
group  of  buildings  situated  in  the 
Route  de  Patissia.  It  was  commenced 
in  1870,  with  funds  contributed  by 
several  wealthy  Greek  merchants.  It 
has  a  daily  attendance  of  300  pupils. 
Instruction  is  provided  in  painting, 
sculpture,  wood  -  carving,  engraving, 
architecture,  and  practical  mechanics. 
There  are  18  “professors”  and  8  assist¬ 
ants.  The  students  mostly  range  from 
12  to  18  years  of  age.  The  school  is 
provided  with  a  library,  a  collection  of 
casts,  a  picture  gallery  (worthless),  a 
chemical  laboratory,  and  a  mechanical 
workshop. 

A  portion  of  the  main  building  is 
used  as  a  museum.  The  collections 
here  are  described  under  the  head  of 
Museums  (see  belowr,  p.  189). 

The  Rizarion,  or  Ecclesiastical  School, 
is  situated  about  ^  mile  out  of  town  on 
the  road  to  Cephissia.  It  was  founded 


in  1844  by  legacy,  and  affords  a  good 
plain  education  on  very  moderate 
terms,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  it  is 
chiefly  frequented  by  youths  who  have 
no  intention  of  entering  the  Church. 
Recent  statistics  show  that  only  about 
7  per  cent  of  the  students  take  orders, 
the  rest  are  freed  on  paying  a  small  fine 
to  the  funds  of  the  school  at  the  close 
of  the  5  years’  course.  The  Rizarion  is 
mainly  supported  by  private  liberality, 
but  is  also  in  receipt  of  small  subven¬ 
tions  from  Government,  from  certain 
convents,  and  from  the  Holy  Synod. 
A  fund  is  maintained  for  assisting  the 
poorer  students  on  their  entry  into  the 
Church.  The  school  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  large  garden  ;  the  chapel 
is  a  respectable  specimen  of  modern 
Byzantine  architecture. 

The  American  School  for  Girls  was 
founded  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  and  Mrs. 
Hill,  who  were  sent  to  Athens  by  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
in  1830.  The  Greek  Government  made 
an  arrangement  with  Dr.  Hill  for  the 
education  of  a  certain  number  of  girls 
as  future  schoolmistresses  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  from  this  origin  have 
arisen  the  female  schools  of  Greece. 
In  1842  the  establishment  for  domestic 
education  was  transferred  to  the  care 
of  the  Greek  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  education  ;  but  the  institution  still 
flourishes  as  an  excellent  charitable 
school  under  the  direction  of  a  niece 
of  Dr.  Hill’s.  In  connection  with  the 
establishment  is  also  a  boarding-school 
for  girls.  The  great  services  rendered 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  to  education  in 
Greece  should  not  be  forgotten  now 
that  the  special  need  for  those  services 
is  past.  “They  came  to  Athens  in 
1830  ;  at  that  period  there  were  not 
1000  (sic)  inhabitants,  and  not  a  single 
building  which  could  be  called  a  house. 
Yet  in  a  few  days  they  had  about  ninety 
scholars,  and  have  gone  on  ever  since. 
They  have  never  been  molested  in 
their  proceedings  but  once,  when  the 
ultra-Russian  party  raised  a  cry  against 
them  for  attempting  to  proselytise.  A 
commission  of  Greek  bishops  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  at  Dr.  Hill’s  own  request,  to 
inquire  into  the  charge,  which  was  com¬ 
pletely  disproved.  ” — Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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The  facts  are  equally  honourable  to 
Dr.  Hill  and  the  Greeks,  and  may  serve 
as  an  answer  to  the  charge  of  intoler¬ 
ance  which  has  occasionally  been 
brought  against  the  Greek  Church.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hill  are  not  only  universally 
respected,  but  will  long  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  the  people  of  Greece. 

The  Arsdkion.  — The  traveller  should 
if  possible  see  this  remarkable  school. 
It  was  founded  in  1835,  but  only 
attained  its  present  form  in  1852, 
thanks  to  the  munificence  of  M. 
Apostolos  Arsaki,  an  Albanian  mer¬ 
chant  settled  at  Bucharest.  It  has 
received  high  commendation  from  all 
who  have  visited  it,  among  others 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan.  It  is  at  present  daily  fre¬ 
quented  by  1500  girls  (of  whom  140 
boarders)  of  all  classes,  and  ranging 
from  the  age  of  5  to  18  years.  The 
chief  object  of  the  school  is  to  supply 
competent  female  teachers  to  Greek 
schools  throughout  the  Levant,  in 
which  good  work  it  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful.  The  instruction  is 
given  by  professors  from  the  University, 
seconded  by  able  assistants.  That  in 
the  higher  classes  is  in  all  respects  on 
a  level  with  that  received  by  youths  of 
the  same  age  in  the  Lycees.  The 
wealthy  classes  mostly  send  their 
daughters  here,  either  as  day  scholars 
or  boarders,  the  education  being  the 
best  procurable  for  girls  throughout 
the  Levant.  Those  who  enter  to 
qualify  as  teachers  are  received  at  re¬ 
duced  terms.  Examinations  are  con¬ 
ducted  throughout  the  school  by  lot. 
The  Kindergarten  method  is  in  use  for 
the  primary  classes.  The  elder  girls, 
when  wished,  receive  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  household  duties  and  cooking. 
The  dormitories,  class-rooms,  etc.,  are 
large  and  airy.  An  infant  day-school 
is  also  attached  to  the  Arsakion.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  add  that  while  the 
establishment  is  entirely  secular  in 
character,  the  clergy  of  Athens  are 
I  among  its  most  cordial  supporters. 

Syllogi.  —  Numerous  associations, 
under  the  name  of  Syllogi ,  have  been 
formed  in  Athens  for  various  objects. 
Many  of  these  resemble  our  own  Me- 
1  chanics’  Institutes,  but  a  few,  more  am¬ 


bitious,  aim  at  developing  into  learned 
societies  ;  some  are  mere  clubs,  political 
or  otherwise,  while  others  again  are 
charitable  societies.  Syllogi  of  one  kind 
or  another  have  been  established  by 
Greeks  wherever  they  have  settled 
abroad  in  any  number.  These  societies 
are  at  present  found  in  Greece,  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  Russia,  France,  Germany, 
England,  Egypt,  India,  and  even 
Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  Athenian  Syllogi 
and  their  days  of  meeting  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  daily  papers.  The  meet¬ 
ings  are  generally  open  to  all  foreigners. 

Several  of  these  Syllogi,  both  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  specially  to  the  promotion  of 
educational  objects,  and  have  done 
much  good  work  in  establishing  pri¬ 
mary  schools  in  the  remote  districts 
of  both  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  Workhouse  is  situated  in  the 
Cephissia  Road.  It  was  erected  by 
private  subscription  in  imitation  of 
similar  western  institutions.  Such  an 
establishment  is  not  in  accordance  with 
either  the  habits  or  requirements  of 
the  country,  and  it  has  therefore  re¬ 
mained  almost  entirely  empty  of 
genuine  paupers,  while  the  vacant 
space  has  too  often  been  usurped  by 
persons  who  had  no  need  of  public 
charity.  A  pretty  chapel,  in  the  By¬ 
zantine  style,  has  been  erected  in  the 
grounds  for  the  use  of  the  inmates. 

Orphanage  for  Boys,  r.  du  Piree. — 
Founded  in  1856  under  the  charitable 
bequest  of  George  and  Catherine  Hadgi 
Kosta,  who  left  a  sum  of  about  £7000 
for  the  purpose.  A  limited  number  of 
orphans  of  Greek  extraction  are  eligible 
for  gratuitous  election  up  to  the  age  of 
12.  The  nominations  are  made  by  a 
committee.  In  addition  to  these  free 
scholars,  any  orphan  boy  of  Greek  ex¬ 
traction,  under  the  age  of  12,  may  be 
admitted  for  the  yearly  payment  of 
about  £12,  with  an  entrance  fee  of 
£3  : 10s.  Pupils  are  not  accepted  for 
less  than  7  years.  Boys  entered  here 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  the  orthodox  catechism,  and 
the  trade  of  either  shoemakers,  tailors, 
carpenters,  locksmiths,  or  weavers. 
Those  who  show  musical  capacity  are 
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trained  as  bandsmen.  At  present 
there  are  100  pupils  in  the  house,  and 
there  is  said  to  be  accommodation  for 
400.  Until  1878  the  school  was  also 
used  as  a  sort  of  reformatory  for 
juvenile  offenders,  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  regular  inmates.  This 
abuse  is  now  forbidden.  The  building 
is  large  and  fairly  well-laid  out,  but 
the  internal  management  is  considered 
very  defective. 

Amaleion  or  Orphanage  for  Girls, 
Bid.  de  la  Reine  Amelie. — This  insti¬ 
tution  was  founded  in  1855  by  private 
subscriptions  headed  by  the  Queen, 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  object  of 
the  school — now  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  Athens — was  to  train  orphan  girls 
for  domestic  service,  but  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  not  realised  the  intentions  of 
the  founders.  The  pupils  are  all 
boarded  in  the  house,  and  number 
about  140.  They  receive  a  good  plain 
education,  and  perform  in  turn  all 
household  duties.  The  house  stands 
in  a  spacious  garden  and  playground. 
Here  too  is  an  excellent  small  infirmary, 
and  a  neat  chapel  for  the  inmates. 
The  needlework  of  the  pupils  is  sold 
annually  for  their  benefit.  The  general 
cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  and  order 
prevailing  here,  contrast  very  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  condition  of  the  boys’ 
orphanage. 

The  Ergasterion,  situated  on  the 
Boulevard,  opposite  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  was  established  in  1872  under 
the  auspices  of  the  present  Queen 
of  Greece.  It  provides  work  for  a 
large  number  of  poor  women  and  girls, 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  woollen 
stuffs,  carpets,  lace,  and  embroidery, 
as  well  as  plain  needlework.  Very 
pretty  lace  is  made  here  of  fine  gold 
wire  ;  it  is  much  admired  abroad,  and 
many  English  ladies,  including  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  have  been  among  its 
purchasers. 

Foreigners  can  visit  the  workshops 
and  sale-room  without  any  obligation 
to  purchase.  It  is,  however,  as  well, 
when  practicable,  to  take  some  small 
article.  In  connection  with  this  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  Queen  has  established  a 
branch  for  training  sick  nurses. 

The  above  are  the  principal  chari¬ 


table  institutions  of  Athens,  but  others 
also  exist  of  less  note. 

Athens  possesses  several  hospitals, 
but  no  provision  for  sick  children,  who 
have  not  .even  a  ward  to  themselves. 

Studios.  —  There  are  no  painters 
in  Athens,  but  several  clever  sculp¬ 
tors,  whose  studios  may  be  visited  by 
foreigners  any  afternoon.  The  best 
sculptors  are  MM.  Drossi,  Brutos, 
Yitalis,  and  Philipoti.  In  all  cases  the 
statue  is  free  hewn  after  the  ancient 
manner,  without  any  previous  use  of 
the  measuring  drill. 

Churches. 

The  following  notice  is  restricted  to 
the  ancient,  and  more  especially  the 
Byzantine,  churches  of  Athens.1  The 
modern  churches  possess  little  either 
of  interest  or  merit.  The  largest  and 
most  elaborately  .decorated  is  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  dedicated  to  St.  Irene  (the  martyr, 
not  the  empress),  which  the  traveller 
can  visit  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  It 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  unfortunate 
patriarch  Gregory,  whose  body  was 
transferred  here  from  Odessa  in  1871. 
The  handsome  sarcophagus  in  which  it 
is  enclosed  is  the  work  of  the  Athenian 
sculptor  Philipoti. 

The  Old  Cathedral  or  Catholicon 
stands  alongside  of  the  modern  edifice, 
by  which  it  is  somewhat  obscured.  It 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  the  Athenian  churches ;  for 
while  its  architecture  is  Byzantine,  it 
is  itself  one  of  the  very  few  surviving 
monuments  of  the  French  feudal  period. 
Its  external  dimensions  are  only  40  ft. 
by  25  ft.  ;  it  is  built  entirely  of  white 
marble,  now  mellowed  to  a  rich  golden 
tint,  and  contains  many  ancient  sculp¬ 
tured  fragments  in  its  walls.  Their 
appearance  is  thus  aptly  described  by 
M.  Buchon : — “The  general  effect  is 
not  without  elegance,  but  the  various 
pieces  of  sculpture  which  decorate  the 
walls  present  the  most  eccentric  associa¬ 
tion.  Here  we  have  a  Greek  inscrip- 

1  For  a  complete  list  of  the  Athenian 
churches,  and  much  curious  information  on 
the  subject,  the  traveller  is  referred  to 
Mommsen’s  valuable  little  work,  “Athense 
Christianse.”  Lips.  1868. 
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tion,  upside  down  ;  there  the  fragment 
of  a  fine  Corinthian  capital ;  a  little 
further  on  a  Roman  fragment ;  then 
an  ancient  frieze,  cut  up  at  random, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  figures; 
next  follow  the  arms  of  the  princely 
house  of  Yille-Hardouin  ;  then  more 
Hellenic  and  Roman  fragments  com¬ 
mingled  with  Byzantine  allegories  and 
the  Imperial  Eagle.” 

M.  Buchon  was  the  first  to  discover 
that  the  walls  of  the  church  also  bore 
numerous  cognizances  of  distinguished 
French  families.  One  of  these  is  of 
especial  interest,  as  it  fixes  within  a 
few  years  the  date  of  the  church.  M. 
Buchon,  profoundly  versed  in  me¬ 
diaeval  French  history  and  heraldry, 
ointed  out  that  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
ouse  of  de  la  Roche  as  here  sculptured 
was  only  borne  by  the  first  Duke  of 
Athens  (Guy  I. ),  prior  to  his  receiving 
the  patent  of  duke  from  Louis  IX. ,  in 
1258.  This  fixes  the  date  within  half 
a  century,  but  M.  Buchon,  by  a  highly 
ingenious  argument,  the  plausibility 
of  which  cannot  be  contested,  believes 
himself  able  to  fix  the  actual  year  of 
foundation. 

Geoffrey  de  Yille-Hardouin,  with 
other  barons,  as  related  elsewhere  (see 
Rte.  53),  extorted  from  the  Greek 
clergy  certain  moneys,  with  which  he 
built  the  fortress  now  known  as  Castel 
Tornese.  The  Pope  disapproved  of  this 
arbitrary  act,  and  forthwith  excom¬ 
municated  Geoffrey  and  his  fellow 
barons.  In  1218  Geoffrey  succeeded 
in  making  his  peace  with  the  church, 
and  M.  Buchon’ s  conjecture  is,  that 
the  Catholicon  was  an  expiatory  offer¬ 
ing  erected  by  the  delinquent  barons. 
This  view  would  fully  explain  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  these  numerous  coats  of  arms, 
as  well  as  the  prominent  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  that  of  Yille-Hardouin. 

The  church  wdien  visited  by  M. 
Couchaud  was  in  use  as  a  library,  and 
the  interior  walls  exhibited  traces  of 
j  paintings.  These  have  now,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  totally  disappeared  under  a  thick 
coating  of  red  and  green  paint,  an 
implement  of  destruction  as  popular 
with  Greek  beadles  as  whitewash  is 
with  their  English  brethren. 

This  church  has  long  been  identified 


by  German  topographers  as  occupying 
the  site  of  the  Serapeium,  a  conclusion 
since  confirmed  by  excavation.  In 
1881,  in  course  of  altering  the  level  of 
the  street  in  front  of  the  church,  very 
slight  excavation  brought  to  light 
various  architectural  fragments,  marble 
chairs,  etc.,  belonging  to  that  temple. 
Not  far  from  the  Serapeium,  according 
to  Pausanias  (i.  18,  4),  was  the  spot 
where  Theseus  and  Peirithous  held 
their  ill-starred  tryst,  but  Sophocles 
seems  to  place  the  meeting  near  Colonus 
(CEdip.  Col.  1664). 

St.  Andrew. — In  a  lane  near  the 
cathedral  is  the  ruined  church  dedi¬ 
cated  to  this  Apostle.  It  is  fast  going 
to  destruction,  but  the  walls  retain 
some  curious  mural  paintings  which 
will  repay  examination.  Observe  saint 
in  a  fustanella.  The  general  plan  of 
the  building  appears  to  exhibit  traces 
of  Western  influence. 

St.  Nicodemus. — This  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  largest  and  finest  of  the 
Athenian  churches  ;  but  its  size 
even  is  very  insignificant,  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson, 
being  only  62  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide 
over  all ;  “  and  the  dome,  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  8  piers,  21  ft.  in  diameter. 
Still  the  arrangement  of  the  building 
internally  is  such  that  considerable 
architectural  effect  is  obtained  even 
with  these  small  dimensions,  and  the 
points  of  support  are  so  proportioned  to 
the  mass  as  to  give  it  a  very  monumental 
character.  The  exterior  is  also  pleas¬ 
ing,  though  the  absence  of  a  cornice 
gives  it  an  unfinished  appearance,  and 
the  outline  of  the  roof,  except  the 
dome,  is  not  seen.  The  result  of  this 
part  is  certainly  unsatisfactory.  It 
may  be  taken  as  a  type,  both  as  to 
style  and  dimensions,  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  buildings  erected  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Greek  Church  during  the  middle 
ages,  before  the  Western  style  began 
to  react  upon  the  architecture  of  the 
East.”  Mr.  Fergusson  conjectures  it  to 
be  the  oldest  of  the  Athenian  churches,1 

1  Tradition  assigns  the  foundation  of  this 
church  to  the  Athenian  Emp.  Irene  (d.  803), 
who  is  related  to  have  founded  no  less  than 
12  churches  in  her  native  place.  There  is  no 
authority  for  the  statement,  but,  considering 
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and  this  opinion  of  its  antiquity  lias 
been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  here 
of  a  tombstone  bearing  the  date  of  a.m. 
6553  =  a.d.  1045.  When  visited  by  M. 
Couchaud  this  church  was  fast  going 
to  destruction,  but  some  years  later  the 
edifice  was  granted  to  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  for  the  use  of  members  of  that 
branch  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  The 
restoration  of  the  church  was  then 
(1852-56)  carried  out  with  that  enlight¬ 
ened  liberality  which  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  rarely  fails  to  exhibit  in  such 
cases.  The  Emp.  Nicholas  also  contri¬ 
buted  largely  from  the  Privy  Purse, 
and  the  ablest  German  artists  pro¬ 
curable  were  despatched  to  examine 
and  draw  the  best  remaining  examples 
of  Byzantine  ecclesiastical  art.  Prom 
their  drawings  a  skilful  scheme  of 
restoration  was  prepared,  which  has 
since  been  most  successfully  carried 
into  execution.  The  frail  shell  of,  the 
church  was  strengthened  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally,  the  missing  seg¬ 
ment  (about  a  third)  of  the  dome  re¬ 
placed,  and  paintings  chosen  from  Greek 
examples  introduced  where  the  ancient 
decorations  had  been  effaced.  Some 
of  these  strike  the  eye  as  rather  too 
brilliant  in  colour,  but  the  general 
effect  is  admirable.  It  is  also  only 
fair  to  the  artists  employed  to  recall 
the  fact  that  Couchaud  observed  that 
the  ancient  paintings  here,  then  un¬ 
touched,  were  “eclatantes  de  tons  et 
de  dorures.”  The  external  walls  exhibit 
a  terracotta  frieze  similar  to  that  at 
St.  Theodore’s  (see  below).  The  belfry 
is  a  modern  addition ;  the  great  bell 
was  a  gift  from  his  late  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II. 

Under  the  church  are  the  remains  of 
a  small  Ro'inan  Bath ,  with  3  hypocausta 
and  some  mosaic  pavement  in  good 
preservation.  The  descent  to  this  bath 
is  by  a  steep  and  narrow  stair,  opening 
(by  a  trap-door)  from  the  nave  ;  lights 
should  be  taken. 

Any  traveller  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Orthodox  Church 

the  crimes  perpetrated  by  this  canonized 
fiend,  no  number  of  expiatory  foundations 
could  appear  excessive.  As  a  saint  of  the 
Greek  Church,  she  is  commemorated  on  7th 
August. 


should  make  a  point  of  attending 
divine  service  at  the  Russian  Church. 
The  harmonious  chanting  of  the  choir 
in  the  sonorous  ancient  Slav  tongue, 
and  the  “pomp  and  circumstance” 
with  which  the  whole  ceremony  is 
conducted,  are  far  more  impressive  than 
the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
Church,  from  which  the  element  of 
music  is  wholly  absent.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  monotonous  Greek  mode  of 
chanting  is  probably  the  more  ancient. 

Great  St.  Mary's. — This  interesting 
little  church  is  situated  in  the  Bazaar, 
very  much  below  the  present  street 
level.  It  is  built  of  stone  separated  by 
courses  of  brick.  M.  Couchaud,  judging 
from  the  character  of  the  dome,  which 
was  alone  visible  when  he  visited 
Athens,  assigns  this  church  to  the 
11th  cent.  At  the  time  of  M.  Cou- 
chaud’s  visit  the  whole  church  seems  to 
have  been  choked  up  with  rubbish, 
very  probably  derived  from  the  houses, 
etc.,  destroyed  in  the  Revolution,1  for 
when  visited  by  Stuart  (who  gave  a 
slight  plan  and  elevation  of  it),  and 
again  half  a  century  later  by  Dodwell, 
it  seems  to  have  been  in  its  present 
condition.  The  church  has  been  cleared 
and  cleaned  (happily  not  restored)  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  years  at  the  expense  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  a  fact 
much  to  their  credit,  as  this  is  a  poor 
quarter  of  the  town.  The  church  is 
partly  constructed  out  of  a  pre-existing 
ancient  edifice,  but  of  what  character 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  Greek  custom,  the  apse  faces 
to  the  north,  an  arrangement  evidently 
dictated  by  the  presence  on  that  side  of 
on  ancient  archway  which  has  been  in¬ 
geniously  utilized  to  form  the  extremity 
of  the  church  and  the  recess  of  the 
apse.  Part  of  the  E.  wall  is  also 
ancient,  and  at  the  entrance  are  three 
plain  Doric  columns  and  a  small  pila¬ 
ster,  which  support  what  Mr.  Dodwell 
may  well  call  “a  meagre  architrave.” 

1  During  the  Revolution  many  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  houses  were  burnt  or  otherwise  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  this  ruined  church  would,  from 
its  position,  then  become  the  natural  recep¬ 
tacle  into  which  to  shoot  the  rubbish  cleared 
out  of  the  bazaar  and  adjoining  streets. 
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He  adds,  “  The  style  is  very  bad,  ap¬ 
proaching  more  to  the  Roman  Doric 
of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  than  to  the 
Grecian  order.” 

St.  Philip. — This  church  was  of  high 
interest  from  the  traces  it  exhibited  of 
Western  influence,  but  in  the  course  of 
restoration  every  characteristic  feature 
has  been  removed,  the  ancient  columns 
changed,  and  the  _  original  plan  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  detailed  notice  of  this 
church  as  it  existed  formerly  will  be 
found  in  Couchaud’s  work. 

St.  Marys  of  the  Great  Monastery 
(VLavayia  Me7ct\oi>  Movaaryplov).—1 This 
church  is  situated  in  a  court  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  rue  d’Hermes.  It  is  built 
of  stone  with  intermediate  courses  of 
brick,  and  is  considered  by  M.  Cou- 
chaud  to  date  from  the  11th  cent.  It 
appears  to  have  been  altered  and  reno¬ 
vated  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
cent.  ;  and  again  in  recent  years  it  has 
|  undergone  such  barbarous  restoration 
that  hardly  any  trace  of  antiquity  re¬ 
mains  except  the  curious  dome.  All 
the  interesting  details  (ancient  frag- 
3  ments,  paintings,  etc.)  mentioned  by 
!  M.  Couchaud  have  disappeared.  The 
church  formerly  belonged  to  the  monks 
of  the  famous  convent  of  Kaisariani  on 
j  Mt.  Hymettus,  whence  its  name. 

The  Transfiguration. —  This  very 
small  but  most  interesting  church  is 
situated  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Acro- 
j  polis,  not  far  from  the  Wall  of  Themis- 
I  tocles.  Its  date  can  scarcely  be  later 
than  the  11th  cent.,  and  may  possibly 
t|  be  somewhat  earlier.  The  dome  is 
|  supported  by  4  columns  (one  of  which 
bears  inscriptions)  in  the  typical  Byzan- 
ij  tine  manner.  This  church  is  little 
j  known  to  the  Athenians  themselves, 
and  is  scarcely  ever  visited  by 
|  foreigners.  It  has  never  been  de- 
1  scribed. 

St.  John  the  Precursor. — The  archi- 
tecture  of  this  church  is  interesting 
jl  as  exhibiting  the  result  of  Western 
/  Gothic  influences  working  on  a  Byzan- 
tine  foundation.  Over  the  door  is  a 
I  picture  of  St.  John  the  Precursor,  a 
good  specimen  of  Byzantine  art.  The 
church  stands  on  the  lower  N.  slopes 
jl  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  Holy  Apostles. — Also  on  the 


Acropolis,  but  higher  up.  This  inter¬ 
esting  chapel,  now  fast  going  to  ruin, 
has  the  lower  part  of  its  walls  cut  in 
the  reck ;  on  the  walls  rests  the  vaulted 
roof,  forming  a  complete  semicircle, 
and  covered  with  paintings.  At  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  enclosure  is  a  re¬ 
cess,  within  which  is  a  well  in  which 
rise  the  waters  of  the  celebrated  spring 
called  the  Clepsydra  (for  a  further 
notice  see  Clepsydra  in  index).  The 
chapel  is  only  about  13  ft.  long  by 
rather  over  8  ft.  wide.  ‘  ‘  The  altar,  of 
which  no  trace  remains,  must  have 
stood  near  the  modern  entrance ;  a 
painting  of  our  Saviour,  represented 
between  the  Yirgin  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  is  still  visible  there.  The 
walls  exhibit  rude  paintings  of  the  12 
Apostles  ;  3  on  the  S.  side  have  been 
destroyed  in  opening  the  (present)  en¬ 
trance.  On  the  arch  of  the  recess 
which  has  replaced  the  (old)  door,  may 
be  distinguished  a  prostrate  figure, 
which  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
representation  of  the  Annunciation. 
All  these  barbarous  frescoes  (dating 
from  the  10th  cent,  at  least),  are  in 
very  bad  preservation,  showing  in  many 
places  the  marks  of  Turkish  bullets. 
The  chapel  is  in  complete  darkness, 
and  the  bats  its  only  tenants.” — E. 
Breton. 

St.  Michael  the  Taxiarch. — This 
church  is  situated  near  the  railway 
station,  and  was  until  1870  an  interest¬ 
ing  specimen  of  Byzantine  architecture, 
of  harmonious  proportions  and  much 
simple  elegance.  It  is  now  as  melan¬ 
choly  an  example  of  Greek  Christian 
vandalism  as  even  Athens  can  exhibit. 
The  plan  of  the  church,  exclusive  of 
the  narthex,  was  a  perfect  square,  with 
two  columns  and  two  pilasters  sup¬ 
porting  the  dome  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  central  apse  was  internally  of  a 
rather  peculiar  elliptic  form  ;  exter¬ 
nally  it  exhibited  the  common  three- 
sided  type.  The  lateral  apsides  were 
very  small  semicircles,  with  no  ex¬ 
ternal  projection.  The  narthex  does 
not  call  for  special  notice  ;  it  contained 
a  large  ancient  sarcophagus  formerly 
used  as  a  font.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  the  church  prior  to  1870.  In  that 
year  the  vanity  of  the  clergy  or  their 
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parishioners  called  for  a  larger  edifice, 
which  object  was  realised  by  the  short 
process  of  throwing  down  the  terminal 
walls,  destroying  the  narthex,  and  add¬ 
ing  a  head  and  a  tail  piece.  By  this 
architectural  development  a  result  has 
been  obtained  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  The  ridiculous  ap¬ 
pearance  presented  by  the  small  dome 
(so  appropriate  to  the  former  dimensions 
of  the  edifice)  on  the  elongated  church 
is  not  diminished  by  the  trumpery  and 
meagre  belfry  with  which  modern 
Athenian  taste  has  endowed  St.  Michael. 
The  lines  of  junction  of  the  old  and 
new  walls  are  perfectly  apparent  on 
the  exterior. 

Kapnikarea. — Unlike  many  of  the 
foregoing  examples,  this  interesting 
church  has  happily  escaped  the  devas¬ 
tating  effects  of  misguided  pious  zeal. 
Its  foundation  is  traditionally  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Empress  Eudocia,  the 
Athenian,1  but  its  real  date  must  be 
some  centuries  later.  The  original 
church  was  nearly  square,  with  three 
polygonal  apsides  and  a  central  dome 
supported  by  4  columns.  A  porch, 
entirely  in  character  with  the  rest 
of  the  edifice,  appears  to  have  been 
added  later,  (see  Couchctud,  text  and 
plan).  So  far  the  plan  of  the  church 
was  perfectly  correct  and  symmetrical. 
Unfortunately,  however,  at  a  later 
date  (probably  in  the  17th  cent.),  a 
kind  of  outer  corridor  was  built  on 
the  W.  and  N.  sides  of  the  church, 
thus  destroying  the  whole  appearance 

i  “  The  beautiful  Eudocia  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Athenian  philosopher,  Leontius,  who 
still  sacrificed  to  the  heathen  divinities.  Her 
heathen  name  was  Athenais.  She  received  a 
classical  education,  while  she  acquired  the 
elegant  accomplishments  of  that  aristocratic 
society  which  had  cultivated  the  amenities  of 
life  from  the  time  of  Plato,  who  made  use  of 
carpets  in  his  rooms  and  allowed  ladies  to  at¬ 
tend  his  lectures.  Her  extraordinary  talents 
induced  her  father  to  give  her  a  careful 
literary  and  philosophical  education.  All 
her  teachers  were  gratified  with  her  progress. 
Her  native  accent  charmed  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople,  accustomed  to  pure  Attic 
Greek  by  the  eloquence  of  Chrysostom,  and 
she  also  spoke  Latin  with  the  graceful  dignity 
of  a  Roman  lady.”— (Pin. toy.)  Leontius,  who 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  had  the  simplicity  to 
believe  that  his  daughter’s  beauty  and  worth 
were  alone  sufficient  dowry,  and  divided  his 
fortune  between  his  two  sons.  Their  avarice, 


of  the  edifice.  A  portion  of  what  we 
may  designate,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  the  N.  corridor,  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  chapel,  with  a  large  dome 
of  its  own.  The  appearance  of  this  bar¬ 
barous  addition  from  the  exterior  is  hide¬ 
ous,  but  fortunately  the  original  ground- 
plan  of  the  church  remains  intact,  and 
on  entering  the  church  the  limits  of 
the  two  structures  are  at  once  apparent. 
Underneath  the  church  is  a  disused 
ossuary.  The  entrance  is  now  from  the 
S.,  through  a  narrow  door  leading  into 
the  corridor.  The  original  entrance,  it  is 
needless  to  observe,  was  from  the  W. 

The  name  Kapnikarea  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion,  and  various  ety¬ 
mologies  have  been  proposed  to  explain 
it,  but  all  those  hitherto  suggested  are 
too  improbable  to  call  for  notice.  The 
only  ascertained  fact  is,  that  the  name 
has  reference  to  the  edifice,  and  not  to 
the  dedication.  In  a  MS.  of  the  end 
of  the  18th  cent.,  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  church  was  burnt 1  in  the  disorders 
which  followed  the  departure  of  the 
Venetians  (1688-91),  and  that  when 
the  Greeks — who  had,  for  the  most  part, 
fled  on  the  entry  of  the  Turkish  army — 
returned  to  Athens,  they  found  the 
picture  of  the  Virgin  (to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated)  intact,  but  black¬ 
ened  by  smoke.  From  this  circum¬ 
stance,  according  to  tradition,  the 
church  came  to  be  called  Kapnikarea 
(KaTrvbs  =  smoke)  instead  of  Kamni- 
karea ;  a  mild  pun  quite  in  Greek  taste.2 
however,  compelled  their  sister  to  seek  redress 
or  refuge  at  Constantinople,  at  the  hands  of 
the  able  young  Regent,  Pulcheria  Augusta, 
whose  service  she  entered.  Pulcheria  formed 
a  strong  affection  for  the  young  Athenian, 
and  having  converted  her  to  Christianity,  had 
her  baptized  with  her  own  mother’s  name, 
Eudocia.  Seven  years  later  the  same  benefac¬ 
tress  caused  her  docile  brother,  Theodosius  II., 
to  marry  the  dowerless  maiden,  which  he  did 
in  421.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Em¬ 
press  was  to  summon  her  faithless  brothers 
to  her  court,  where  they  appeared  with  all 
the  fear  of  a  guilty  conscience.  But  her  only 
revenge  was  to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  con¬ 
suls  and  prefects.  After  various  vicissitudes 
too  long  to  detail  here,  but  which  ‘  ‘  only  ask  for 
genius  in  the  narrator  to  unfold  a  rich  web 
of  romance  ”  (Finlay),  Eudocia  ended  her  life 
in  study  and  exile  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  444. 

1  From  the  present  state  of  the  church,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  injury  caused  was  not 

2  We  have  followed  Wachsmuth’s  sugges- 
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St.  Theodore. — Situated  in  the  Place 
des  Finances,  just  below  the  British 
Legation.  This  is  one  of  the  best  pre¬ 
served  Byzantine  churches  in  Athens. 
It  is  built  of  the  common  Piraic  yellow 
tufa,  with  intermediate  courses  of 
brick.  The  front  and  two  sides  are 
decorated  with  a  curious  terracotta 
frieze  of  quasi-Oriental  character.  The 
interior  contains  nothing  of  interest. 
Dr.  Chandler  found  in  this  church, 
“on  a  round  pedestal  which  supports 
a  flat  stone  serving  for  the  Holy  Table,  ” 
an  inscription  recording  the  erection, 
by  order  of  the  Emp.  Theodosius  I., 
of  a  bronze  statue  to  Theodore,  General 
of  the  Achaeans.  This  Theodore  had 
preserved  the  cities  of  Greece  from 
pillage  during  the  great  invasion  of  the 
Goths  in  a.d.  380.  The  “  Holy  Table  ” 
now  in  use  corresponds  to  Dr.  Chand¬ 
ler’s  description  in  the  main,  but  the 
truncated  column  supporting  the  table 
is  almost  too  slender  to  be  described  as 
a  pedestal.  Probably  it  has  been 
changed,  for,  as  far  as  dust  and  dark¬ 
ness  permit  of  inspection,  no  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  visible. 

St.  John  of  the  Column  ("Aycos  ’luav- 
ptjs  KoXdbva),  called  also  Thermastroc, 
i.e.  of  the  Fever -stricken.  This  is 
a  small  chapel  standing  in  a  lane  be¬ 
hind  the  principal  Theatre.  The  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  edifice  is,  that  it  is  built 
round  an  ancient  column,  which  rises 
through,  and  above,  the  roof.  The 
column  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
earliest  plans  of  Athens  ;  it  stood  in 
the  sharp  angle  formed  by  the  converg¬ 
ing  N.W.  and  N.E.  city  walls,  and 
thus  marked,  very  nearly,  the  furthest 
extension  of  mediaeval  Athens  on  the 
N.  In  none  of  these  plans,  however, 
is  there  any  indication  of  a  church. 
Wheler  distinctly  names  this  as  St. 
John’s  Column,1  hut  says  nothing  more 

tion,  that  the  tradition  referred  to  a  mere 
punnihg  modification  of  the  original  name. 
Mommsen,  who  regards  the  name  Kapnikarea 
as  coined  for  the  occasion  (a  conclusion  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  MS.,  but  less  in  accordance  with 
probability),  rejects  the  whole  story.  Dr. 
Spon  (1676)  gave  the  name  as  Ka p-ovxapeia  ; 
at  the  present  day  the  church  is  known  in¬ 
differently  as  JkavPLKapia,  K a/ULPiicapea, 
or  KafJLKapea. 

1  The  allusion  is  quite  distinct  from  his 


of  it.  The  column  is  a  plain  shaft  of 
white  marble,  and  stands  within  the 
sacred  precinct  behind  the  eiconostasis. 
It  is  partly  covered  with  innumerable 
threads  of  silk  and  cotton,  shreds  of 
garments,  tufts  of  hair,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  small  coins,  all  votive  offerings 
from  persons  suffering  from  fever,  and 
each  attached  to  the  stone  by  a 
pellet  of  beeswax.  During  August  and 
September,  the  chief  fever  season,  the 
number  of  these  offerings  rapidly  in¬ 
creases,  until  a  great  part  of  the  column 
is  covered.  A  preference  seems  to  be 
shown  for  the  N.E.  quarter  of  the 
pillar.  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  one  of 
the  recognised  tutelaries  of  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  either  fever  or  insanity.1  The 
precise  connection  between  St.  John 
and  these  diseases  is  by  no  means  clear  ; 
he  may,  however,  have  been  selected 
as  the  only  important  saint  whose  festi¬ 
val  occurs  at  the  height  of  the  fever 
season.2  The  connection  between  St. 
John  himself  and  the  column  is  even 
more  doubtful.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  Athenians,  on  the 
day  of  his  martyrdom  (29th  Aug.  o.s. 
=  10th  Sept,  n.s.),  to  bring  pitchers 
of  water  at  daybreak  to  the  chapel  for 
consecration.  This  ceremony  having 
been  accomplished,  the  water  is  taken 
home,  and  preserved  for  domestic  use 
as  a  febrifuge.3  The  local  tradition  runs 

mention  of  the  ch.  of  St.  John  at  the  Columns 
('Ayios  ’Ico&pptjs  arals  KoA<Wcus) — i.e. 
within  the  Olympieium. 

1  According  to  Aravantinos  (quoted  by 
Schmidt  in  his  Volksleben  der  N.  Griechen)  it 
is  proverbially  said  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his 
wits,  eh  at  y id  top  aX  Ti&pprj  (=  He  is  Jit 
for  St.  Jack )  ;  the  saying  may  be  South  Al¬ 
banian,  but  does  not  seem  common  in  Greece. 
Indeed,  cases  of  lunacy  are  very  rare  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  except  the  Ionian  Islands, 
where  insanity  is  rather  common.  The  only 
lunatic  asylum  is  at  Corfu. 

2  Although  perhaps  merely  a  fortuitous 
coincidence,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
principal  festival  of  Aesculapius  fell  near  the 
same  date. 

3  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  travellers 
who  wish  to  visit  this  church  that  they  can 
only  do  so  on  the  condition  of  treating  this 
ancient  and  deeply-rooted  superstition  with 
courtesy  and  forbearance.  Any  appearance 
of  contempt,  or  even  of  idle  curiosity  merely, 
will  be  deeply  resented  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  might  probably  be 
attended  with  seriously  unpleasant  conse- 
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that  a  Turkish  governor  of  Athens 
named  Hassan  or  Hussein  having  dared 
to  remove  the  capital  of  the  column  to 
the  Acropolis,  it  spontaneously  returned 
in  the  night  to  its  old  place  !  No 
satisfactory  explanation  has  hitherto 
been  found  for  the  superstition  attached 
to  this  column ;  but  M.  Schmidt,  who 
rejects  the  conjectural  identifications 
of  both  MM.  Pittakys  and  Surmelis, 
nevertheless  regards  the  cultus  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  pre-Christian  survival.  Al¬ 
though  the  custom  of  attaching  shreds 
of  the  garments,  etc. ,  of  the  sick  to  the 
tombs  of  persons  of  noted  sanctity,  or 
to  certain  trees,  is  common  in  most 
parts  of  the  East,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  custom  is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  Oriental.1  Several  instances  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  St.  John’s  Column  are 
known  to  have  occurred  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  themselves  ;  thus  Lucian 
alludes  to  a  statue  of  Pelichus,  of 
which  the  legs  were  stuck  over  with 
silver  coins  fastened  by  wax,  the  thank- 
offerings  of  persons  who  had  been  de¬ 
livered  by  its  supposed  mediation  from 
fever.  A  statue  in  the  Asclepieium  at 
Athens  was  decorated  with  votive  rags  ; 
and  Pausanias  describes  a  statue  of 
Hygieia,  in  Sicyonia,  as  covered  with 
votive  hair.  M.  Pittakys  was  disposed 
— but  without  foundation — to  regard 
St.  John’s  Column  as  having  formed 

quences.  No  one  who  knows  the  terrible 
and  nearly  universal  scourge  that  fever  is  to 
the  poorer  classes  in  Greece,  can  wonder  at 
their  deep  veneration  for  any  supposed  agent 
of  deliverance.  Those  of  our  countrymen 
who  may  feel  tempted  to  show  their  scorn 
for  this  innocent  superstition,  may  be  induced 
to  practise  reticence  by  reminding  them 
that  a  nearly  identical  cultus  exists,  even  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  deeply  religious  com¬ 
munities  of  Scotland  (see  below). 

i  A  very  remarkable  instance  in  point  is 
afforded  by  the  venerable  oak,  studded  with 
coins,  nails,  and  shreds  of  garments  (the 
offerings  of  healed  sufferers),  which  grows  by 
the  famous  Holy  Well  on  the  Isle  of  St. 
Maelrubha  ( Eilean  Mhaolrubli )  in  Ross-shire. 
The  well  is  known  to  have  been  resorted  to 
for  the  cure  of  lunacy  as  late  as  1860,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  a  discontinuance 
of  the  practice  since.  Those  who  now  resort 
to  it  are  seldom  willing  to  speak  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  (For  further  particulars,  see  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Mitchell  on  the  “Superstitions  of  the 
West  Highlands,”  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  iv., 
and  the  same  writer's  Past  in  the  Present, 
p.  267.) 


part  of  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  while  M. 
Surmelis  boldly  identified  it  with  the 
Stele  of  Toxaris,  mentioned  by  Lucian 
(Scyth.l).  The  explicit  description  of 
Lucian  renders  the  latter  conclusion 
untenable,  as  far  as  identity  goes  ;  it 
is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that  St. 
John’s  Column,  which  stands  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  locality  assigned 
to  the  monument  of  Toxaris,  may  have 
inherited  its  cultus  when  the  original 
stele  was  destroyed.  In  conclusion,  we 
may  quote  Leake’s  notice  of  Toxaris, 
premising  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  identify  the 
monument,  and  that  he  nowhere,  we 
believe,  makes  mention  of  St.  John’s 
Column  : — 

1  ‘  Lucian  describes,  to)  the  left  of  the 
road  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Academy, 
a  fallen  stele  which  retained  the  remains 
of  a  figure  holding  in  the  right  hand  a 
book  and  in  the  left  a  bow :  this,  he 
tells  us,  was  the  tomb  of  the  Scythian 
Toxaris,  styled  6  &vos  larpos.  Toxaris 
received  heroic  honours  for  having 
anciently  arrested  a  plague  by  h,is 
counsels,  and  his  stele  was  constantly 
crowned  with  garlands  placed  upon  it 
by  those  who  had  invoked  his  assist¬ 
ance  when  afflicted  with  fever.  ” 1 

The  Angels. — This  little  church  is 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  Lycabettus. 
It  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  has 
suffered  from  reckless  modern  repairs. 
The  outside  has  been  coarsely  painted 
in  horizontal  stripes  of  red  and  yellow, 
a  style  of  decoration  which  the  Athe¬ 
nians  innocently  believe  to  be  charac¬ 
teristic  of  true  Byzantine  art.  The 
church  contains  a  few  curious  ancient 
paintings  among  many  modern  ones. 
The  latter  are  executed  on  a  ground  of 
common  mortar  mixed  with  chopped 
straw.  By  far  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  church  is  the  central 
doorway,  which  is  a  horse-shoe  arch. 
This  form  of  arch,  afterwards  so 
characteristic  of  Moorish  architecture, 
was,  according  to  M.  Couchaud,  bor¬ 
rowed  by  the  Moors  from  the  Byzantine 
architects,  who  in  their  turn  had 
probably  received  it  from  Persia.  Per¬ 
sian  architects  are  knoivn  to  have  been 

i  Leake’s  “  Topography  of  Athens,”  2nd  ed. 
(1841),  vol.  i.  pp.  598-99. 
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employed  by  both  Constantine  and 
Justinian. 

In  the  court  of  the  church  are  the 
tombs  of  several  Archbishops  of  Athens 
— all,  however,  modern.  This  place  is 


specially  reserved  for  their  burial. 
The  archbishops  have  the  singular 
privilege  of  being  interred  upright  on 
a  chair,  thus  preserving  their  enthroned 
position  even  after  death. 


MUSEUMS  and  COLLECTIONS. 


National  Museum  (Patissia  Road),  open  daily,  Tues.  excepted,  from  9  to 
12  a.m.  See  p.  191. 

Museum  of  Archaeological  Society  (in  the  Polytechnic  School),  open 

i  ,  2  to  5  p.m.  in  winter.1  0 

dailv  - — - See  p.  228. 

J  3  to  6  p.m.  in  summer. 

Schliemann  Collection  (same  building),  open  daily  0  F'M‘  ?n  wmte1. 
See  p.  207.  '  3  to  6  P’M-  m  summer. 

Egyptian  Collection  (same  building),  same  days  and  hours  as  preceding. 
See  p.  226. 


Numismatic  Collection  (in  the  University),  every  day  except  Sat.  from 
11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  See  p.  179. 

Acropolis  Museum  (on  the  Acropolis)  open  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  from 

2  to  5  p.m.  in  winter.  ~ 

— — - - : -  See  p.  323. 

3  to  6  p.m.  m  summer.  r 


Annexe  of  the  above  (same  place),  open  daily.  See  p.  325. 

Miscellaneous  Antiquities  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  open 
daity,  11  to  12  m.  See  p.  205. 

Miscellaneous  Antiquities  in  the  Theseium,  open  daily.  See  p.  266. 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian,  open  daily.  Seep.  252. 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  the  Horologium,  open  daily.  See  p.  248. 

Zoological  Collection  (in  the  University),  open  Wed.  and  Sat.  9  to  12 
m.  See  p.  179. 

Geological  Museum  (School  of  Natural  Science),  temporarily  closed. 
See  p.  179. 

Collection  of  Coins,  Gems,  Yases,  etc.,  of  Professor  Rhoussopoulos, 
daily,  2  to  5  p.m.  Admission  by  card.  See  p.  161. 


Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  other  small  private  collections ;  as, 
however,  these  are  not  open  to  strangers,  it  is  useless  to  detail  them.  The 
small,  but  valuable,  collection  of  the  Ecole  de  France  2  (see  p.  117),  although 
not  open  to  the  public,  can  sometimes  be  visited  by  making  a  written  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Director  for  permission  beforehand. 

It  has  long  been  in  contemplation  to  unite  in  one  central  Museum  all 


1  The  Museums  are  all  closed  on  Sundays,  and  also  on  the  principal  festivals.  They  are 
also  generally  closed  for  10  days  at  Christmas,  and  3  at  Easter. 

2  The  most  attractive  part  of  this  collection  (namely  the  figurines  from  Asia  Minor), 
was  at  the  close  of  1883  transferred  to  the  Louvre. 
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the  public  collections  now  scattered  over  Athens,  a  change  which  is  greatly 
needed,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  effected  for  some  years  to  come. 

No  Greek  catalogue  whatever  has  yet  been  published  of  the  various  collec¬ 
tions,  but  some  admirable  ones  have  been  prepared  by  foreign  archaeologists. 
For  general  purposes,  Dr.  Milchhofer’s  excellent  little  guide  will  probably  be 
found  sufficient,  but  any  person  who  desires  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  collections  in  detail,  should  also  procure  the  other  books  named  in  the 
following  list : — 

Die  Museen  Athens ,  by  A.  Milchhofer.  Athens,  1881. 

Katalog  der  Sculpturen  zu  Athen,  by  L.  von  Sybel.  Marburg,  1881. 

Die  AntiTcen  Bildwerke  im  Theseion,  by  R.  Kekule.  Leipzig,  1869. 

Die  Antiken  Marmor  Bildwerke  zu  Athen,  by  H.  Heydemann.  Berlin,  1874. 

Catalogue  des  Vases peints  du  Musee  de  la  Soc.  Arch.  d'Athhies,  by  Max. 
Collignon.  Paris,  1878. 

Catalogue  des  Terres  Cuites  du  Musee  de  la  Soc.  Arch.  d’Athenes,  by  J. 
Martha.  Paris,  1880. 
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National  Museum. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1871, 
from  the  designs  of  a  German  architect, 
with  funds  bequeathed  for  that  object 
by  M.  Bernardakis,  a  wealthy  merchant 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
edifice  has  been  as  yet  (1884)  completed. 
In  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
museum  is  a  large  collection  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  antiquities  of  very  various  ages. 
These  are  open  to  the  public  at  all  times 
(see  below,  p.  205). 

I.  Entrance  Hall A  (A)  1.  Colossal 
double -hermes,  representing  Hermes 
and  the  young  Apollo,  or  Dionysus. 
This  pillar  formed  the  third  meta  (or 
goal)  in  the  Pan-Athenaic  Stadium, 
(see  below),  and  was  discovered  there  in 
1 869.  The  square  holes  in  the  shoulders 
served  for  the  insertion  of  a  transverse 
rail,  on  which  garlands,  etc.,  were 
hung.  (B)  2.  Sepulchral  stele  of 
Archippus,  with  a  metrical  inscription 
and  an  olive  crown,  the  latter  painted. 
3.  Painted  stele  of  Tokkes,  son  of 
Pyrrhon,  a  native  of  Aphyte  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  The  outline  of  the  figure,  hold¬ 
ing  in  the  rt.  hand  a  drinking  vessel, 
and  in  the  It.  an  oil  flask  and  strigil, 
may  be  distinctly  traced.  4.  Small 
marble  casket ;  a  votive  offering  (?). 
(C)  5.  Homan  Hermes  with  ephebic 
inscription.  6.  An  important,  but 
nearly  illegible,  inscription  from  Eleu- 
sis ;  it  dates  from  the  5th  cent,  b.c., 
and  principally  consists  of  regulations 
prescribing  the  contributions  of  corn 
j  and  oil  to  be  made  to  the  Temple 
of  Demeter.  Discovered  in  1879.  7. 

|  Sepulchral  stele  of  Antiphanes.  8. 
j  Hermes-bust  of  the  Cosmetes  Sosistra- 
tus  of  Marathon  (2nd  cent,  a.d.)  This 
j  bust  was  discovered  with  three  other 
similar  hernue  (Nos.  9,  16,  17),  on  the 
site  of  the  Diogeneium.  (D)  9.  Hermes- 

|j  1  The  order  of  description  here  followed 
!  commences  in  each  case  from  the  It.  of  en- 
ii  trance  and  ends  on  the  rt.  ;  each  letter  marks 
|  a  distinct  wall  or  division  of  a  wall,  except  in 
j  Halls  I.  III.  IV.  V.  and  VI.,  in  which  cases  A 
denotes  the  principal  central  statue. 

We  have  only  space  to  notice  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  in  the  collection.  For 
further  details,  the  traveller  is  referred  to 
j  Von  Sybel’s  catalogue. 


bust  of  the  Cosmetes  Onasus  of  Pallene. 
Same  origin  as  No.  8.  10.  Small  relief 

representing  an  aged  man  and  a  little 
girl.  11.  Various  other  sepulchral 
reliefs  of  little  interest.  (E)  12.  Cele¬ 
brated  Inscription  from  Thera. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered, 
and  is  referred  by  Kirchhoff  to  the 
7th  cent.  b.c.  at  latest.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  nine  names  inscribed  in 
bustrophedon  on  a  block  of  basalt. 
(Eor  a  notice  of  the  epigraphic  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  this  inscription,  see  Kirch- 
lioffs  work.1)  13.  Next  the  preceding, 
a  very  ancient  sepulchral  inscription 
from  Corinth,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  one  Deinias,  lost  at  sea  ;  also  14,  an 
early  Athenian  inscription  in  bustroph¬ 
edon.  (F)  15.  Miscellaneous  sepulchral 
stelae  (reliefs)  and  fragments  of  small 
statues.  (G)  16.  Hermes-bust  of  Heli- 
odorus  of  Peiraeeus,  a  Cosmetes.  (H)  17. 
Ditto  of  Cosmetes  Chrysippus.  Both 
of  2nd  cent.  a.d.  ;  see  above  (No.  8). 
18.  Roman  stele,  representing  a  male 
draped  figure  standing  in  an  sedicula, 
with  name,  Claudius  Demetrius,  in 
Greek  letters.  (I)  19.  Small  Roman 
sepulchral  relief  from  Megara  of  2 
(originally  3)  figures  in  an  sedicula  of 
the  Ionic  order.  20.  Headless  Roman 
hermes,  representing  Heracles,  from  a 
gymnasium,  with  inscription. 

II.  Room  of  Archaic  Sculpture. — 
(A)  1.  Upper  portion  of  a  sepulchral 
stele  of  the  5th  cent.  B.c.  commemo¬ 
rating  a  native  of  Abdera  in  Thrace.  2. 
Relief  representing  Heracles  carrying 
the  Erymanthian  boar ;  said  to  have 
been  discovered  near  the  Theseium. 
3.  Upper  half  of  an  archaic  female 
figure  discovered  at  the  Dipylum.  Dr. 
Milchhofer  suggests  that  this  may 
have  been  one  of  the  monuments  which 
(as  mentioned  by  Thucydides)  were 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  walls  of 
Themistocles.  4.  Small  archaic  draped 
female  statue  (Hecate  ?)  discovered  at 
JEgina.  5.  Remarkable  archaic  relief 
with  two  female  figures.  (Consult 
Milchhofer’s  detailed  description,  op. 
cit.  p.  4. )  (B)  6.  Fragment  of  a  relief 

1  “Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  Griechischen 
Alphabets,”  3rd  ed.  Berlin,  1877,  p.  49. 
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representing  a  youth  in  a  broad-leafed 
hat  ( Kavala ),  probably  a  charioteer. 
7.  Small  Egyptian  statuette  (in  basalt) 
of  the  7ra<rTO<popos  class,  with  hiero¬ 
glyphic  inscription.  8.  Apollo  of 
Orchomenus.  ‘ £  The  Apollo  of  Orcho- 
menus  is  the  work  of  a  vigorous  hand 
and  a  fresh  mind,  though  yet  without 
much  training.  In  it  the  hair  across 
the  brow  lies  in  spiral  curls  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  rendered  with  a  fine 
firm  touch  ;  at  the  back  it  falls  in  long 
tresses  not  quite  detached.  There  is  a 
sort  of  geometric  division  of  the  torso. 
The  chest  is  flat  and  hard.  The  brow 
is  narrow  and  the  cheeks  full.  The 
shoulders  are  quite  square,  and  the 
head  held  stiffly.  The  back  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  study  of  form  in  this  extremely 
early  age,  showing  the  position  of 
muscles,  and,  in  certain  places,  the 
movement  of  skin.  In  the  figure 
from  Thera  (see  below),  the  curls  over 
the  brow  are  more  formal,  the  brow 
larger  and  the  cheeks  more  spare, 
with  the  bones  pronounced ;  the 
lines  of  the  torso  are  softer,  and  the 
arms  less  vigorous.” — A.  S.  Murray. 
9.  Apollo  of  Thera.  This  cele¬ 
brated  statue  is  described  as  follows  by 
Mr.  Newton : — “  The  face  has  the  rigid 
smile  and  peculiar  type  of  countenance 
which  characterise  the  head  of  Pallas 
on  the  early  coins  of  Athens ;  the 
corners  of  the  eyes  being  turned  up 
towards  the  ears.  The  hair,  arranged 
in  regular  curls  on  the  forehead,  falls 
down  the  back  in  long  tresses ;  the 
arms  hang  down  at  the  sides  in  the 
Egyptian  manner.  The  shoulders  are 
broad,  the  waist  pinched  in,  as  if  by 
stays  ;  the  line  of  the  upper  arm  more 
varied  and  flowing  than  is  at  first  sight 
reconcilable  with  the  general  archaic 
character  of  the  face.  Thus  the  whole 
statue  seems  to  exhibit  a  struggle 
between  two  schools — the  canonical, 
which  worked  according  to  prescribed 
types,  and  the  natural,  which  trusted 
more  to  individual  observation  than  to 
rules.”  In  front  of  the  Apollo  :  10. 
Quadrangular  base  for  votive  offerings, 
with  reliefs  on  2  sides,  viz.  (a)  Hermes 
and  ram  (npiocpopos)  ;  {b)  a  veiled 
goddess  (Aphrodite  ?).  Behind  the 
Apollo  :  1 1 .  A  small  headless  statue  of 


the  trimorphic  Hecate.  12.  Portion 
of  a  sepulchral  stele  with  the  figure  of 
a  youth.  “Observe the  primitive  model¬ 
ling  of  the  hand.” — Milchhofer.  13. 
Fragment  of  a  relief  representing  a 
young  athlete.  14.  Sepulchral  stele, 
in  low  relief,  of  a  warrior  resting  on 
his  lance  ;  a  very  interesting  and  re¬ 
markable  example  of  later  archaic 
treatment.  (C)  15.  Unfinished  nude 
male  figure  from  Naxos.  16.  Colossal 
male  torso  (probably  Apollo),  discovered 
at  Megara,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
type  as  the  statues  of  Apollo  already 
described.  (D)  17.  Sphinx  from  Spata 
(Attica),  a  remarable  and  instructive 
example  of  archaic  art,  showing 
strong  traces  of  Asiatic  influence. 
18.  On  the  floor  are  two  fragments 
of  an  interesting  painted  stele,  on 
one  of  which  is  depicted  a  horse  (?)  ; 
it  is  in  white  and  brown,  on  a  red 
ground.1  (E)  19.  Pseudo  -  Egyptian 
male  statue,  (wrongly  placed  here). 
It  was  discovered  at  Marathon,  and 
M.  Milchhofer  suggests  that  it  may 
have  stood  in  one  of  the  villas  of 
Herodes  Atticus.  On  either  side  of 
this  statue  is,  20,  a  row  of  heads 
of  Bacchus  of  various  periods.  In 
front  of  these  is,  21,  an  Egyptian 
granite  portrait  bust,  found  in  the  sea 
off  JSgina.  (F)  22.  Belief  representing 
3  female  figures,  probably  the  Charites. 
This  relief  is  wrongly  placed  here,  as  it 
is  not  of  high  antiquity.  23.  Belief 
from  Bomaico.  This  interesting  stele 
is  of  Boeotian  marble,  and  was  brought 
from  that  province  in  1879.  It  was 
first  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke  (1806),  who 
describes  it  as  “the  most  remarkable 
bas-relief  which  exists  in  all  Greece, 
whether  we  consider  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  workmanship,  or  the  very  re¬ 
markable  nature  of  the  subject  repre¬ 
sented.  It  is  6  ft.  6  in.  long  and  2  ft. 
wide,  and  represents  an  aged  figure,  of 
the  size  of  life,  with  a  straight  beard, 
in  a  cloak,  leaning  by  his  left  arm  on 
a  knotted  stick,  like  a  blackthorn  or 
crab,  and  with  his  right  hand  offering 
a  locust  to  a  greyhound,  who  is  rising 
on  his  hinder  feet  and  stretching  him¬ 
self  out  to  receive  it.”  Under  the 
relief  is  the  following  metrical  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — 
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’AX^rjuwp  eiroLyaev  6  Nasos’  aX\’ 
ial8ecr[de 

Alxenor1  the  Naxian  wrought  [this] 
only  look  ! 

Overbeck  assigns  a  high  artistic  value 
to  the  work,  and  dates  it  at  500  b.  c.  or 
a  year  or  two  later.  24.  Archaic  seated 
female  figure  (headless),  found  at  Asea 
in  Arcadia. 

III.  Hall  of  Sepulchral  Reliefs. — 
(A)  1.  Statue  of  Hermes.  This  belongs 
to  the  same  general  type  as  the  Hermes 
of  Andros  (see  Room  IV.),  but  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  latter  ;  it  is  probably  a 
late  copy  of  some  well-known  statue. 
It  is  variously  stated  to  have  been 
discovered  *at  Atalante  or  Lamia  early 
in  the  reign  of  King  Otho.  (B) 

2.  Marble  amphora  with  group  of 
Autocles  and  Damocles  in  low  relief. 

3.  Relief  representing  2  women  and 
2  children.  4.  Fragment  of  a  stele  : 
master  and  slave.  5.  Upper  portion  of 
a  stele  exhibiting  a  mourning  siren. 
(C)  6.  Stele  of  Polyxena  :  a  group  with 
metrical  inscription.  7.  Ditto  :  athlete 
attended  by  a  little  slave  with  a 
strigil.  8.  Stele  of  Phrasicleia.  This  fine 
relief  has  long  been  well  known  from  M. 
de  Stackelberg’s  plate2  and  description, 
{Graber  der  Hellenen ,  i.  36).  When 
seen  by  him,  in  1810,  it  was  in  good 
preservation ;  it  however  disappeared 
during  the  Revolution,  and  when 
recovered  was  found  in  its  present 
mutilated  condition.  The  subject  of 
the  relief  is  a  mother  (Phrasicleia) 
taking  leave  of  her  little  daughter  ;  a 
female  slave,  holding  a  jewel-casket, 
stands  in  the  background.  9.  Fare- 
Avell  scene  between  a  father  and  son ; 
the  latter  (recognisable  as  a  soldier  by 
his  shield),  rests  his  hand  on  the  head 
of  his  slave.  10.  Stele  of  Mnesistrates. 
11.  Relief  of  a  young  Huntsman. 
This  fine  composition — a  farewell  scene 
as  usual — is  referred  to  the  4th  cent. 

1  The  name  of  this  artist  has  not  hitherto 
been  met  with  elsewhere.  Kirchhoff  main¬ 
tains  that  it  should  be  Thelxenor  (in  which 
reading  he  is  followed  by  Kaibel  and  von 
Sybel),  but  Conze,  Michaelis,  Overbeck,  and 
most  other  writers,  reject  this  emendation. 

2  This  is  reproduced  on  a  small  scale  in 
Smith’s  “Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiquities,” 
p.  557. 

[Greece.] 


b.c.,  and  was  discovered  in  1874  on  the 
Ilissus.  Dr.  Milchhofer  justly  terms  it 
“a  gem  of  the  collection.”  12.  Stele 
of  Melite,  wife  of  Spudocrates  of 
Phlya,  4th  cent.  b.c.  (D)  13.  Stele  of 
Pricon  of  Carystus  (Euboea).  In  his 
hand  are  the  usual  oil  flask  and  strigil ; 
his  dog  looks  up  at  him  inquiringly. 
14.  Relief  of  Demostrates  and  Amei- 
niche.  15.  Relief  of  Theodoras  and 
his  father  Praxiteles,  the  latter  seated. 
16.  Fragmentary  relief  originally  re¬ 
presenting  3  figures,  but  of  which  only 
2  now  remain.  17.  Small  stele  of 
Malthace,  with  figure  in  very  low 
relief.  18.  Stele  of  a  young  athlete 
holding  a  strigil ;  his  slave  carries  the 
oil  flask.  (E)  19.  Fine  stele  of  5th 
cent.  b.  c. ,  with  group  of  3  figures.  20. 
Fragmentary  relief  representing  a 
youth  caressing  a  pet  animal  (goat  ?) 
standing  on  a  pedestal.  21.  Ditto  of 
an  athlete.  22.  Ditto  of  a  female 
seated  figure.  23.  Ditto  of  2  female 
figures.  (F)  24.  Ditto  of  Plisenerete 
with  female  slave.  25.  Small  relief 
representing  a  seated  female  figure : 
another  stands  opposite  her,  while  a 
man  approaches  from  the  It.  (G)  26. 
Stele  of  Archestrate,  with  metrical  in¬ 
scription  recording  her  virtues.  The 
relief  represents  a  group  of  three : 
Archestrate  is  in  the  act  of  drawing  a 
piece  of  some  textile  fabric  out  of  a 
casket  held  by  a  female  slave.  Her 
little  girl,  leaning  on  her  knee,  holds 
up  a  bird  to  her  mother.  Although 
poorly  executed,  the  group  is  very 
graceful  and  tells  its  story  well. 
27.  Stele  of  Miltiades  and  his  wife 
Eupraxis.  28.  Stele  of  Damasistrate, 
29.  Relief  found  at  the  Peirseeus.  Mr. 
Newton  writes:  “This,  perhaps,  re¬ 
presents  a  woman  who  had  died  in 
childbirth :  she  is  seated  in  a  chair, 
and  holds  a  pyxis  on  her  knees  ;  her 
attitude  is  that  of  a  person  fainting 
from  exhaustion.  Before  her  stands  a 
veiled  female  figure,  perhaps  Eileitliyia, 
who  advances  her  right  hand  as  if  to 
comfort  the  seated  figure.  Between 
these  two,  and  in  the  background,  is  a 
third  female  figure,  holding  in  her 
arms  a  new-born  babe  wrapped  up  in 
linen,  with  a  conical  cap,  on  which  the 
seated  figure  places  her  hand.  Behind 
o 
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the  seated  figure  is  another  seated  figure,’  ’ 

30.  Relief  representing  group  of  3  figures ; 
mere  stone  -  cutter’s  work.  Observe 
socket  for  head  of  principal  figure.1 1 

31.  Stele  of  Ameinocleia,  daughter  of 

Andromenes  :  “Alto-relievo  of  3  figures 
in  a  toilet  scene.  One  stands  on  the  rt. 
veiled  like  a  matron  ;  another  more 
youthful  figure  [Milchhofer  calls  this  a  j 
foreign  slave]  is  stooping  to  put  on  her 
sandal.  The  veiled  figure  places  her  rt. 
hand  on  the  head  of  this  stooping 
figure,  as  if  to  direct  her  movements. 
Beyond  the  stooping  figure  is  another 
female,  also  veiled,  holding  out  a  pyxis 
to  the  veiled  figure.  The  composition 
of  this  group  is  very  tender  and.  Praxi- 
telean,  but  the  execution  shows  a  later 
period.” — ■ Newton .  32.  Relief  found 

at  Salamis,  representing  a-  crowded 
group  of  7  figures.  33.  Fine  stele  of 
5th  cent,  b.c.,  from  Lamia.  The  relief 
represents  a  youth  holding  a  bird  in  his 
left  hand,  while  he  extends  his  right 
towards  a  suspended  bird-cage,  appa¬ 
rently  to  open  it.  On  a  column  below 
crouches  a  plump  and  sleek  cat.  The 
form  of  the  neck  and  position  of  the 
muscles  show — although  the  head  is 
gone — that  she  eyed  the  bird  with 
truculent  intentions.  The  presence  of 
what  appears  to  be  unmistakably  a  cat 
in  sculpture  of  this  age  is  very  remark¬ 
able  in  connection  with  the  views  of 
MM.  Hehn  and  Rolleston  (see  above, 
p.  31). 2  At  the  foot  of  the  column 
appears  the  usual  little  slave.  34. 
Farewell  scene  of  3  figures  :  a  matron 
holds  out  her  hand  to  a  young  girl, 
while  the  husband  of  the  former 
stands  in  the  background  in  an  atti- 

1  It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient,  as  well 
as  the  modern,  stone-cutters  to  keep  a  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  monu¬ 
ments.  In  some  cases  the  figures  were  kept 
merely  blocked  out  (see  below,  p.  200) ;  in 
others  the  subordinate  figures  of  the  usual 
farewell  scene  were  completed,  as  well  as  the 
body  of  the  deceased  (generally  the  seated 
figure),  in  which  a  socket  was  made  for  the 
head,  which  was  subsequently,  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  monument,  carved  from  nature 
and  fitted  in. 

2  The  correct  opinion  is  probably  that  ad¬ 
vanced  by  M.  Engelmann  {Ann.  d'Inst.  Arch. 
1S78,  p.  293),  viz.  that  the  cat  was  not  do¬ 
mesticated  in  Greece  until  the  4tli  cent.  b.c.  ; 
but  that  from  early  times  specimens  were 
occasionally  imported  from  Egypt  as  rarities 
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tude  of  mourning.  ( Small  stelcc  on 
wooden  rack)  (H  a),  commencing  from 
inner  end.  35.  Stele  of  Rolyeuctus  :  a 
boy  holding  a  bird,  while  a  little  dog 
with  a  bushy  tail  springs  up  at  it.1  36. 
Ditto  of  2  female  figures  in  low  relief. 
37.  Ditto  of  Timolas  and  Phanostratus 
in  low  relief.  38.  Ditto  of  Callistrate 
and  Dion.  39.  Ditto  of  a  little  girl 
(Callistrate)  playing  with  a  pet  dog  and 
holding  a  bird.  40.  Stele  of  2  children, 
named  Cercon  and  Pamphilus :  the 
latter  is  in  a  go-cart,  and  attempts  to 
snatch  from  his  playfellow  a  bird. 
Cercon  is  dragging  a  little  toy  cart. 
Although  the  details  are  sketchily 
treated,  the  relief  belongs  to  the  best 
period.  41.  Stele  of  Eutamia,  with  a 
watch-dog  above  as  her  canting  symbol. 
The  relief  represents  Eutamia  seated 
and  receiving  an  alabaster  ointment 
flask.  42.  Stele  of  Chserestrate :  she 
holds  a  fan  of  the  lotus-leaf  pattern  so 
common  on  vases  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  Tanagra  and  other  figurines.  {End 
of  rack. )  43.  Relief  representing  a  man 
and  woman  shaking  hands.  (H  6)  44. 
Stele  of  Democleides,  son  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  evidently  the  monument  of  a  man 
lost  at  sea.  The  composition  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  the  treatment  good.  The 
relief  represents  a  marine  seated  in  an 
attitude  of  great  weariness,  apparently 
asleep,  at  the  prow  of  a  galley.  His 
helmet  and  shield  lie  behind  him. 
The  design  was  picked  out  in  colour, 
of  which  some  slight  traces  remain. 
45.  Stele  commemorative  of  4  persons  : 
Brisis,  Callimachus,  Amphipolis,  and 
Daippus.  46.  Stele  of  Deinias  of  the 

1  This  little  dog,  as  well  as  two  others  in 
this  hall,  seems  to  belong  to  the  breed  now 
known  as  the  Pomeranian,  or  Spitz.  It  ap¬ 
pears  likely  that  we  have  here  what  Theo¬ 
phrastus’  pompous  man  styled  KAAA02 
MEAITAIOS— a  Scion  of  Melita  !  For 
Pliny  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Calli¬ 
machus,  that  the  celebrated  Melitean  lap-dogs 
came  from  the  Illyrian  Mehta  ;  and  we  have 
heard  that  even  in  recent  times  a  variety  of 
small  Spitz  dog  was  exported  to  S.  Germany 
from  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  but  has  now 
become  scarce.  (For  discussion  of  the  ques-  , 
tion,  see  Jebb’s  Theophrastus,  p.  205 ;  and 
Goll’s  ed.  of  Becker’s  Charikles,  vol.  i.  p.  131). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the  excellent 
article  Cants  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio’s  Did. 
des  Ant.  Grecques  et  liomaines,  follows  Strabo  , 
in  deriving  the  breed  from  Malta. 
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deme  of  Oe  :  a  boy  with  a  slave  and  a 
little  dog. 1  47.  Ditto  of  Prososia.  48. 
Ditto  of  Paideusis,  a  nurse.2  49.  Relief 
representing  a  man  bolding  out  his 
hand  to  a  small  child.  50.  Stele  of 
Mnesiptoleme,  daughter  of  Nicostratus: 
a  little  girl  clutching  a  ball  in  one  hand 
and  a  bird  in  the  other,  while  her  dog 
frisks  at  her  side.  51.  Stele  with  3 
figures  :  Chrysallis,  Myrte,  and  Phse- 
drias.  {End  of  rack.)  52.  Stele  of  Sosi¬ 
genes  :  a  little  boy  with  his  dog,  bird, 
and  toy  cart. 

( Wooden  rack)  (I  a),  commencing 
from  inner  end.  53.  Stele  commemo¬ 
rative  of  5  persons,  of  whom  3  are  repre¬ 
sented,  viz.  Eucleia,  Aspasius,  and  his 
son  iEschines.  54.  Stele  of  Charito,  wife 
of  Phsedrias  ;  the  subject  is  the  funereal 
banquet — a  common  one.  Curiously 
enough  as  Dr.  Milchhofer  points  out 
(p.  11),  although  the  monument  is  that 
of  the  wife,  it  is  Phsedrias  himself  who 
here  occupies  the  principal  place.  55. 
Stele  of  Dipliilus,  with  metrical  inscrip¬ 
tion  recording  his  love  of  justice.  56. 
Stele  of  Phsedonides  and  Lysistrate. 
57.  Stele  of  Mynion,  daughter  of  Chse- 
restratus  of  Agnus  ;  another  girl  chucks 
her  under  the  chin.  58.  Stele  of  Euar- 
ehus  of  Elis.  (End  of  rack)  59.  Stele  of 
Artemisia.  (I  b)  60.  Relief  represent¬ 
ing  Hermes  with  caduceus  as  guide  of 
the  dead,  leading  a  woman  by  the  hand  : 
although  much  abraded,  it  is  interesting. 

61.  Relief :  a  boy  accompanied  by  a  slave, 
carrying  his  master’s  clothes  and  strigil. 

62.  Stele  of  Asia :  a  seated  female 
figure  caressing  a  little  boy.  63.  Stele 
of  Glycera  :  a  little  girl  holding  out  her 
hand  to  her  mother.  64.  Fragmentary 
Phoenician  sepulchral  relief,  with  in¬ 
scription  in  that  character  commemo¬ 
rating  Abdashman,  son  of  Shalom. 
Discovered  at  the  Peirseeus :  a  hand  hold¬ 
ing  a  MS.  roll  is  all  that  can  be  made 
out  with  certainty.  65.  Stele  of  Mica  : 
she  is  looking  at  herself  in  a  mirror, 
while  a  boy  (Dion)  holds  out  his  hand 
to  her.  66.  Stele  of  Aristylla  :  she 
holds  out  her  hand  to  a  little  girl  carry¬ 
ing  a  bird — very  graceful. 

1  This  dog  seems  to  be  of  the  same  breed  as 
Polyeuctus’  companion,  see  preceding  note. 

2  M.  Milchhofer  notes  that  this  is  one  of 
the  rare  instances  in  which  the  calling  of  the 
deceased  is  specified  in  the  epitaph. 


In  a  Une  parallel  to  the  wall  H  are 
ranged  on  the  floor  3  fragmentary 
statues,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  Colossal  Female  Figure  in 
the  middle.  This  statue  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  (For  a 
list  of  those  who  have^written  on  it,  see 
Yon  Sybel,  op.  cit.  parag.  43.)  It  was 
discovered  in  1837,  with  other  sculp¬ 
tural  fragments,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  railway  station.  It  is  now 
generally  recognised  as  a  Victory,  and 
is  believed  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
great  monumental  group  erected  by 
Eubulides,  and  described  by  Pausanias 
(see  below,  p.  268).  It  is  a  disputed 
point  whether  this  head  belongs  or  not 
to  the  torso  to  which  it  has  been 
clumsily  adapted,  but  it  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  that  it  does.  Of  the 
head,  M.  de  Saulcy  wrote:  “Si  ce 
fragment  n’est  pas  l’ceuvre  de  Phidias, 
je  ne  crains  pas  de  dire  que  celui-ci  n’a 
jamais  fait  de  plus  beau.”  Mr.  Newton 
also  speaks  of  this  head  ( Trav .  and 
Disc.  vol.  i.  p.  21)  as  “in  a  very  grand 
style,  and  one  of  the  few  extant  colossal 
heads  which  can  be  referred  with  pro¬ 
bability  to  the  school  of  Pheidias.  ”  The 
shoulders  and  part  of  the  chest  are 
wanting  (restored  in  plaster),  but  other¬ 
wise  the  torso  is  preserved  to  the  hips. 
The  dress  is  a  talaric  chiton,  bound  by 
a  leathern  belt  a  little  below  the  hips. 

IY.  Hall  of  Sepulchral  Urns.  (A)  1. 
Hermes  of  Andros  (discovered  in  that 
island  in  1833).  “A  youthful  male 
figure  standing  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
round  which  is  coiled  a  serpent.  This 
figure  is  perhaps  of  the  Macedonian 
period.  There  is  great  beauty  in  the 
face,  which  has  rather  a  pensive  expres¬ 
sion.  The  hair  is  wrought  in  close 
compact  curls,  in  that  fashion  which 
prevailed  in  both  the  Macedonian  and 
Augustan  periods.  The  treatment  of  the 
body  is  fine,  superior  to  that  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  and  to  that  of  most 
of  the  celebrated  statues  of  Italy.  The 
figure  leans  a  little  on  one  side,  like  the 
Apollo  on  the  coins  of  Seleucus.” — 
Newton. 

(B)  2.  Statuette  of  Pan.  3.  Fine  mar¬ 
ble  sepulchral  lecythus,  retaining  traces 
of  painting.  4.  Female  statue  from 
Cerameicus — sepulchral.  (C)  5  and  6. 
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At  either  extremity  of  the  semicircle 
forming  this  end  of  the  hall  is  a  kneeling 
figure  of  a  Scythian  archer.  These  stat¬ 
ues  were  found  in  the  Cerameicus,  and 
probably  formed  part  of  a  group  on  some 
sepulchral  monument.  Between  these, 
also  on  the  floor,  are  (7)  several  repre¬ 
sentations  of  goats  butting — a  common 
design  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  apse  itself 
is  occupied  by  two  rows  of  marble  sepul¬ 
chral  vases  ;  they  are  of  very  unequal 
interest,  but  the  majority  belong  to  the 
best  period  of  Greek  art,  viz.  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries  B.c.  They  do  not 
call  for  detailed  notice  here,  but  a 
complete  list,  with  descriptions  and 
dimensions,  is  given  in  Yon  Sybel’s 
catalogue,  under  Nos.  174  to  258  in¬ 
clusive.  In  the  niches  above  the  vases 
observe  (8,  9),  two  fine  statues  of 
Sirens  playing  on  the  Lyre;  two 
more  statues  (10,  11),  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  are  placed  below,  but  the  latter 
are  less  well  preserved.  All  four  were 
found  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the 
Cerameicus  (see  below).  (D)  12.  Fine 
draped  female  figure,  perhaps  a  Muse, 
found  at  Andros  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  Hermes  (see  above,  A). 
For  some  interesting  remarks  on  this 
statue,  see  Milchhofer.  13.  Statu¬ 
ette  of  a  young  Satyr,  discovered 
at  Lamia — a  very  graceful  figure  of  its 
kind.  (E)  14.  Large  marble  vase 
with  farewell  scene  in  low  relief ;  four 
figures,  indifferently  executed  and 
much  abraded.  (F)  Against  this  wall 
are  ranged  four  tiers  of  miscellaneous 
antiquities,  none  of  importance.  The 
top  row  consists  of  urns  and  vases  ;  the 
other  rows  consist  almost  entirely  of 
small  sepulchral  stelae,  useful  as  archaeo¬ 
logical  illustrations,  but  not  of  much 
general  interest.  Most  of  them  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Milchhofer.  Immediately  in 
front  of  this  wall,  stands  (15)  on  a  pe¬ 
destal  with  modern  Greek  inscription 
(recording  time  and  place  of  discovery), 
a  splendid  Marble  Lecythus  (sepul¬ 
chral).  This  celebrated  vase,  dis¬ 
covered  at  Athens  in  1849,  is  at  once 
the  largest,  the  most  ancient,  and 
the  most  perfect  example  of  its  kind 
hitherto  known.  It  retains  traces 
of  having  been  painted.  * 1  The  scene 

represented  on  it  is  in  very  low  relief. 


On  one  side  is  a  youthful  figure  on 
horseback,  very  similar  in  type  and 
attitude  to  many  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon.  Behind  him  are  two 
females,  one  seated,  the  other  leaning 
in  an  affectionate  attitude  on  her  com¬ 
panion’s  shoulder,  pointing  with  her 
right  hand  to  a  group  of  two  youthful 
warriors  in  front.  This  pair  are  joining 
hands  as  if  taking  leave  of  each  other. 
This  design  is  very  slightly  and 
sketchily  treated,  but  exceedingly 
graceful  as  a  composition.  The 
figures  are  loosely  and  freely  drawn  : 
the  style,  if  we  make  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  painting  and  sculpture,  presents 
many  analogies  with  that  of  the  finest 
Athenian  vase  pictures.  The  female 
figures  are  evidently  meant  to  be  in  a 
more  distant  plane  than  the  rest.  The 
relief,  therefore,  of  these  figures  sinks 
below  the  plane,  instead  of  rising  out 
of  it,  approximating  to  intaglio  rilevato. 
To  atone  for  the  want  of  projection  of 
the  outline  of  the  body,  a  channel  is 
made  all  round  them  to  strengthen 
their  effect.  The  left  hand  of  the  seated 
female  figure  rests  on  the  rail  of  a  seat, 
which  is  very  slightly  indicated.  In 
front  of  this  rail  projects  part  of  the 
hindquarter  of  a  horse,  the  tail  dying 
away  into  the  ground  of  the  relief 
rather  abruptly.  It  was  probably 
finished  with  colour,  and  the  rail  must 
also  have  been  coloured,  as  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  hardly  distinguishable.  So  with 
the  shield  of  the  warrior  on  the  left. 
This  is  represented  in  a  side  view, 
the  outline  not  being  completed  on 
the  side  most  distant  from  the  eye.” — 
Newton. 

Next  this  vase,  on  the  floor,  lies  (16) 
the  cornice  of  the  Monument  erected 
in  the  Cerameicus  by  the  Athenian 
State  to  the  Knights  who  fell  be¬ 
fore  Corinth  and  Coroneia  (b.c. 
394-3),  with  the  inscription  recording 
their  names.  The  list  includes  that  of 
Dexileus,  whose  family  tomb  remains 
in  situ  in  the  Cerameicus  (see  below). 

Y.  Hall  of  Athena  Parthenos  (A)  1. 
Small  Statue  of  Athena  Parthenos. 
This  interesting  statuette,  discovered 
near  the  Yarvakion  in  Dec.  1880,  is  of 
the  highest  interest  as  the  most  com- 
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plete  copy  hitherto  obtained  of  the  great 
chryselephantine  work  of  Pheidias.  It 
is  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  when  dis¬ 
covered  retained  traces  of  colour  and 
gilding ;  it  is  rather  more  than  3  ft.  4  in. 
high,  inclusive  of  the  base,  and  about 
3}  in.  less  without  it.  The  following 
is  an  abridgment  of  Mr.  Newton’s  notice 
of  this  statue  : — “  It  represents  the 
,  goddess  armed  with  a  helmet  and  aegis ; 
her  left  hand  rests  on  her  shield  set 
edgeways,  her  right  hand  advanced  sus¬ 
tains  a  figure  of  Victory ;  her  left  leg 
is  slightly  bent,  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  body  rests  on  the  right  leg.  The 
goddess  is  clad  in  a  talaric  chiton ,  with¬ 
out  sleeves,  over  which  is  an  upper  fold, 
or  garment,  falling  in  rich pteryges  down 
the  right  side.  On  her  arms,  bare  to 
the  shoulders,  are  armlets,  on  her  neck 
a  necklace  of  beads  ;  her  helmet,  which 
fits  close  to  the  head  and  covers  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  is  surmounted  by  a 
tall  triple  crest,  below  which  is  a  sphinx, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  winged  horse. 
The  helmet  has  cheek-pieces,  paragna- 
thides ,  turned  back  on  hinges.  A  Gor¬ 
gon’s  head  ornaments  the  centre  of  the 
segis,  and  also  the  centre  of  the  shield. 
Within  the  concave  of  the  shield,  the 
serpent,  which  Pausanias  supposed  to  be 
Erichthonius,  is  coiled  ;  the  Nike,  who 
holds  out  some  object  in  both  hands,  is 
half  turned  towards  the  goddess.  On 
comparing  the  statuette  with  the  de¬ 
scription  in  Pausanias  and  in  Pliny,  we 
see  a  very  satisfactory  coincidence  in 
most  of  the  details.  But  the  following 
features  are  wanting  :  the  spear  in  the 
left  hand  of  the  goddess  ;  the  battle  of 

I  Greeks  and  Amazons  on  the  outside, 
and  the  Gigantomachia  on  the  inside 
of  her  shield ;  the  relief  on  the  base 
representing  the  Birth  of  Pandora  ;  the 
battles  of  Lapiths  and  Centaurs  on  the 
soles  of  the  sandals.”  Several  of  these 
details  can,  however,  be  supplied  from 
other  sources.  Thus,  ‘  ‘  on  the  base  of 
the  Lenormant  statuette  (see  below, 
p.  206),  the  Birth  of  Pandora  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  series  of  rudely  executed 
figures,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  Strang- 
ford  Shield1  the  Amazonomachia  is  very 
clearly  represented.  For  the  spear  we 

I  i  Now  in  the  British  Museum.  See  Michaelis, 

I  “  Parthenon,”  PI.  XV. 


must  look  to  the  representations  of  the 
chryselephantine  statue  on  Athenian 
coins  and  reliefs.  The  column  below 
the  right  hand  of  the  goddess  is  an 
addition  which  I  feel  very  reluctant  to 
recognise  las  a  feature  in  the  original 
design  of  Pheidias.  It  is  true  that  such 
a  support  is  found  on  an  Athenian 
relief  published  by  Botticher,  but  on 
the  other  reliefs  and  on  coins  which 
represent  -  the  Athene  Parthenos,  the 
arm  is  left  free  in  mid  air.  .  .  .  The 
position  of  the  left  hand  resting  on  the 
shield  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Le¬ 
normant  statuette,  and,  if  the  action  of 
the  fingers  is  faithfully  rendered,  it  is 
not  clear  how  the  spear  could  have  been 
held  in  this  hand.  It  may  be  that  the 
spear  was  held  between  the  thumb  and 
first  finger,  while  the  other  fingers 
rested  on  the  edge  of  the  shield.  .  .  . 
It  appears  that  the  Pentelic  marble  of 
this  statuette  was  highly  polished  in 
the  nude  parts  of  the  figure.  This 
treatment  is  characteristic  of  the  period 
of  the  Antonines,  to  which  I  should  be 
disposed  to  refer  this  copy,  if  it  is  not 
even  later.  .  .  .  The  manifest  incapa¬ 
city  of  the  Roman  sculptor  to  transmit 
in  his  mechanical  copy  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  original  masterpiece, 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  recognise  any 
trace  of  the  style  of  Pheidias  in  the 
newly-discovered  statuette,  in  which 
the  original  breadth  and  simplicity  of 
treatment  have  degenerated  into  ignoble 
baldness  and  emptiness,  and  the  majes¬ 
tic  calm  of  the  countenance  has  been 
translated  into  a  wooden  and  meaning¬ 
less  mask.  We  have,  however,  gained 
much  from  this  discovery,  which  tells 
us  not  only  the  general  features  of  the 
design,  but  enables  us  to  judge  more 
exactly  what  were  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  gold  and  ivory  surfaces  in  the 
figure  of  the  goddess. 1  The  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  height  of  the  statu¬ 
ette  with  its  base,  39  in.,  with  the 
12  m.  =39  ft.,  which  Michaelis  (Parthe¬ 
non,  p.  272)  calculates  to  have  been 
the  probable  height  of  the  original, 
inclusive  of  its  base,  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  Roman  copy  was  reduced  on 

1  “  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  nearly  the 
restoration  given  by  Flaxman,  in  his  lectures 
on  sculpture,  approximates  to  the  truth.” 
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tlie  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  I  throw 
out  this  suggestion  for  further  examin¬ 
ation,  observing  obiter,  that  Michaelis 
in  his  recent  memoir,1  thinks  that  the 
proportion  of  height  which  the  base  in 
the  Lenormant  statuette  bears  to  the 
figure,  viz.  a  sixth,  is  more  likely  to  j 
be  right  than  in  the  newly-discovered  ! 
copy.”  2 

(B)  2.  Group  of  2  female  figures, 
found  near  the  Dipylum.  3.  .Statuette 
of  a  young  satyr,  draped  with  a  deer¬ 
skin,  found  at  Methone  (Messenia)  in 
1860.  4.  Same  subject  (?),  treatment 

similar  to  that  in  the  Lamia  statuette 
(see  above,  p.  196).  In  front  of  the 
satyrs  are  (5,  6)  2  sculptured  blocks, 
perhaps  pedestals  for  votive  offerings.  7. 
Statue  of  a  Warrior  preparing  to 
attack.  This  statue  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  under  a  variety  of  names,  no 
one  of  which  seems  very  applicable. 
Mr.  Newton  notices  it  in  the  following 
terms  : — “  Figure  of  a  warrior  advanc¬ 
ing  his  left  foot :  his  right  arm,  which 
has  been  drawn  back  and  is  broken  off 
above  the  elbow,  has  probably  held  a 
sword  :  his  left  arm  has  probably  been 
advanced  to  guard  him  with  a  shield, 
or  with  drapery  twisted  round.  The 
head  of  this  figure  appears  like  an 
ancient  restoration,  and  is  inferior  to 
the  rest.  The  body  is  very  finely 
treated.  This  figure  is  probably  of  the 
period  of  Lysippus.  It  is  in  a  more 
flowing  and  less  pedantic  style  than 
the  Fighting  Gladiator,  to  which  at 
first  sight  it  bears  some  resemblance. 
The  drapery  is  very  heavy,  and  does 
not  appear  finished  behind.”  (C)  8. 
Draped  female  statue,  from  Carystus 
in  Euboea.  9.  Unfinished  group  of 
Heracles  and  the  Nemean  lion.  (D) 

9.  Statue  of  a  boy  (the  infant  Plutus  ? ). 

10.  Headless  statue  of  Athena.  11, 

12.  Two  torsi  of  the  young  Dionysus. 

13.  The  Eleusini an  Relief,  discovered 
at  that  place  in  1859,  in  course  of 
digging  the  foundations  of  the  village 
school,  i.e.  nearly  on  the  site  of  the 

~ 1  Michaelis,  “  Eine  neue  copie  der  Parthe- 
nos  des  Phidias,”  p.  356. 

2  “  Statuette  of  Athene  Parthenos,”  by  C. 
T.  Newton.  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vol. 

11.  (1881)  pp.  1-6.  To  this  paper  the  reader  is 
referred  for  further  details. 


T.  of  Triptolemus.  This  grand  work, 
apart  from  its  intrinsic  beauty,  is  of 
special  interest  as  belonging  to  a  transi¬ 
tional  period,  that,  namely,  which 
immediately  preceded  the  highest  de¬ 
velopment  of  Greek  sculpture  as  realised 
by  Pheidias.  Whether  there  be  any 
sufficient  ground  or  not  for  the  conjec¬ 
ture  of  Prof.  Rhoussopoulos,  that  it  is 
the  work  of  Pheidias  himself  in  his^rs^ 
manner,  that  opinion  may  be  taken  to 
exactly  express  the  artistic  relation  of 
this  work  to  those  of  the  great  period 
j  of  the  Attic  school.  The  relief  repre- 
|  sents  the  two  Eleusinian  divinities, 
j  Demeter  and  Persephone,  in  the  act  of 
granting  his  mission  to  the  young 
Triptolemus,  who  stands  between  them 
in  an  attitude  of  reverent  attention. 
Demeter,  leaning  on  her  sceptre,  hands 
the  first  wheat  (1)  to  Triptolemus,  while 
Persephone,  holding  a  torch  in  one 
hand,  with  the  other  places  a  crown  on 
the  boy’s  head.  The  deep  religious 
feeling  expressed  in  the  whole  composi- 
I  tion  is  very  noteworthy,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  great  size  of  the  relief,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  was  a  votive  offer¬ 
ing.  “  There  scarcely  exists  in  Greek 
sculpture  a  second  work  of  so  eminently 
devotional  a  character  as  this.  Even 
the  gods  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  con¬ 
vey  an  impression  of  easy  joviality  as 
compared  with  the  earnestness  and  so¬ 
lemnity' — nay,  devout  piety — which 
pervade  this  entire  composition.  For 
this  very  reason  the  work  is  truly  in¬ 
estimable  ;  it  is  the  finest  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  composition  inspired  by 
Faith.”1  Dr.  Liibke  describes  the 
work  as  follows:  —  “The  relief  is 
of  the  most  delicate  execution  :  the 
youthful  figure  of  the  boy,  in  especial, 
is  full  of  a  noble  grace  ;  as  also  the 
figure  of  Persephone,  which  in  graceful 
action  and  the  charming  flow  of  the 
drapery,  already  shows  the  inspiration 
of  the  age  of  Pheidias.  At  the  same 
time,  the  conventional  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  the  constrained  posture  of 
Demeter’s  arm,  betray  that  the  stiffness 
of  earlier  art  is  not  yet  entirely  over¬ 
come.  This  is  obviously  one  of  those 

}  “  Bausteine  zur  Gescli.  d.  Griech.  Plas- 
tik.”  By  C.  Friederichs.  Berlin,  1868,  vol. 
i.  No.  298. 
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works  which,  while  belonging  to  the 
most  perfect  period  of  Attic  art,  owed 
their  execution  to  masters  who  had  not 
yet  entirely  freed  themselves  from  the 
traditions  of  a  sterner  school.” 

14.  Torso  of  Aphrodite,  in  Parian 
marble  :  assigned  to  4th  cent.  b.c.  15. 
Fragment  of  a  group  of  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur,  the  latter  having  formed 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  fountain  :  found 
on  the  site  of  the  Diogeneium  (see  be¬ 
low,  p.  245).  16.  Male  torso  (a  slain 

warrior  ?).  M.  Kieseritzky  has  ad¬ 
vanced  the  opinion1  that  this  figure 
formed  part  of  the  great  historic  group 
,  erected  on  the  S.  wall  of  the  Acropolis 
by  King  Attalus  I.  of  Pergamus,  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the 
revolted  Gauls  of  Asia  Minor.  Other 
figures  of  Gauls  belonging  to  the  same 
trophy  have  been  recognised  in  the 
Museums  of  Naples,  Rome,  Venice, 
Paris,  and  Aix.2  (E)  17.  Apollo 
Alexicacos,  and  (18)  pedestal  (Om¬ 
phalos),3  discovered  in  the  Dionysiac 
Theatre  in  1862.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  we  have  here  an  early 
copy,  if  not  the  original,  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  statue  wrought  by  Calamis,  and 
erected  by  the  Athenians  in  gratitude 
to  Apollo  for  delivery  from  the  plague. 
The  remains  of  4  other  copies  of  this 
statue  are  in  existence,4  but  the  Athe¬ 
nian  example  far  surpasses  the  others 
in  beauty  of  execution.  ‘  ‘  Of  unusual 

interest  is  it  that  two,  if  not  all  three 
of  these  figures,  instead  of  being  copies 
made  in  comparatively  late  times,  seem 
to  belong  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
date  of  the  original.  Especially  so  is 
this  the  case  with  the  statue  in  Athens, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  having 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  restorer.  It 
retains  still  the  careful  finish  bestowed 
on  the  face,  and  indeed  over  the  whole 

1  See  note  by  M.  Kohler  in  Mitt.  Deut. 
Arch.  Inst.,  vol.  v.  p.  195. 

2  Overbeck  denies  that  the  statues  at  Naples 
and  Aix  are  Gauls  ;  he  insists  that  these  are 
Persians. 

3  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  this  pe¬ 
destal  belongs  to  the  statue  in  question,  but 
there  is  good  authority,  including  that  of  Mr. 
A.  S.  Murray,  for  assuming  that  it  does. 

4  Viz.  1  statue  in  the  British  Museum, 
another  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and  the 
heads  of  2  others  ;  one  in  the  Berlin  collection, 
the  other  in  the  British  Museum. 


figure.  The  hair  has  attained  exquisite 
beauty.  The  statues  of  the  British 
Museum  and  of  the  Capitoline  Museum 
closely  resemble  each  other,  while  that 
of  Athens  has  far  more  of  freshness  and 
even  decisiveness  in  details,  as  if  nearer 
the  original,  if  not  the  original  itself.” 
— A.  S.  Murray. 

19.  The  Finlay  Vase. — The  great 
value  of  this  vase  is  an  arch  geological 
rather  than  an  artistic  one,  as  the  relief 
to  which  it  owes  its  celebrity  is  both 
unfinished  and  much  abraded.  It  is  a 
marble  crater  of  no  great  size  and  with¬ 
out  a  base  ;  and  having  been  most 
injudiciously  placed  on  the  floor,  it  is 
not  easily  examined.  The  relief  on  it 
was  seen  and  drawn  by  Stuart  (c.  1753), 
who  however  does  not  state  where  he 
found  it.  The  editor  of  the  last  edition 
of  Stuart’s  work  noted  that  the  relief 
had  then  (1825)  disappeared,  but  some 
years  later  it  reappeared  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  historian  Finlay,  who  be¬ 
queathed  it  to  the  National  Museum. 
The  subject  of  the  relief  is  Athena  and 
Marsyas  with  the  disputed  flutes  falling 
between  them.  There  appears  to  be 
good  ground  for  believing  that  we  have 
here  a  copy  of  Myron’s  group  on  the 
Acropolis.  (For  a  discussion  of  the 
whole  question,  see  Murray’s  Hist,  of 
Gr.  Sculp.,  pp.  217-22,  and  Overbeck’s 
Gesch.  der  Griech.  Plastik,  3rd  ed.  vol. 
i.  pp.  207-9).  (F)  20.  Boy  carrying  a 

duck :  unfinished.  21.  Torso  of  the 
Indian  Bacchus.  22.  Torso  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis  :  an  Asiatic  divinity 
totally  distinct  from  the  Greek  goddess 
of  that  name.  23.  Torso  of  a  warrior, 
possibly  one  of  the  Dioscuri.  24. 
Silenus  carrying  the  young  Dionysus  : 
found  near  the  Dionysiac  Theatre.  (G) 
25.  Relief  representing  female  dancing 
figure  with  floating  drapery  :  from 
Dionysiac  Theatre.  See  also  31.  (H) 

Against  this  wall  are  ranged  4  tiers  of 
small  reliefs  and  statuettes ;  almost 
exclusively  votive  offerings.  A  few  of 
them  are  good,  but  none  call  for  special 
notice  here.  (For  all  particulars,  see 
Von  Sybel’s  catalogue,  par.  315  to  410.) 
Parallel  to  this  wall,  but  ranged  on  the 
floor,  are  the  following :  26.  Frieze 

found  near  Lamia  in  2  pieces  ;  the 
particular  subject  intended  is  doubtful : 
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the  composition  is  very  graceful,  and 
represents  a  procession  through  the  sea, 
of  Tritons,  Nereids,  and  Erotes,  accom¬ 
panied  by  various  fantastic  marine 
monsters.  27,  28,  29.  Bases  for  votive 
offerings.  30.  Octagonal  basis  for  a 
tripod,  ornamented  with  Bacchic  re¬ 
liefs.  Discovered  between  the  Dionysiac 
Theatre  and  the  Street  of  Tripods.  (I) 
32.  Female  dancing  figure  in  relief :  of 
the  same  character  as  No.  25,  and  found 
with  it.  31.  Belief  representing  a 
funeral  feast. 

YI.  Gallery  of  Torsi.  (A)  Sleeping 
Nymph,  discovered  in  1880  in  the 
court  of  the  Military  Hospital,  on  the 
site  of  a  Boman  villa. 

This  gallery  has  not  yet  been  fully 
arranged  or  catalogued.  As  at  present 
placed  there  is  a  row  of  17  torsi  ranged 
along  wall  D,  and  16  ditto  along  wall 
G.  The  collection  is  arranged  without 
any  classification,  and  includes  both 
Greek  and  Boman  statues.  The  only 
ones  which  call  for  special  notice  here 
are  3  statues  from  Melos.  They  are 
ranged  along  wall  G,  numbering  8,  9, 
and  10  from  entrance.  The  first  (8th 
from  door)  is  an  erect  male  draped  figure, 
with  an  inscription  on  the  base,  record¬ 
ing  its  dedication  to  Poseidon  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Theodoridas.  Next  it  (9th)  lies  a 
fine  statue  of  Poseidon,  over  9  ft.  high. 
The  remaining  statue  (10th)  is  supposed 
to  be  Aphrodite.  All  three  statues 
appear  to  belong  to  much  the  same 
period,  viz.  3d  cent.  b.  c.  They  were 
discovered  at  Melos  at  the  same  time 
(1879)  and  place,  and  probably  all 
belonged  to  the  same  temple  or  sanctu¬ 
ary. 

Halls  VII.  and  VIII.  are  not  yet  ar¬ 
ranged  ; 1  the  visitor  therefore  returns 
through  the  rooms  already  described  to 

IX.  Graeco -Roman  Sculpture  (It.  of 
entrance).  (A)  1.  Headless  Boman  statue 
of  a  warrior.  In  front  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  2.  Mourning  Harpy  or  Sphinx  : 
unfinished.  This  statue,  as  well  as  Nos. 

i  At  the  further  extremity  of  Hall  VIII.  is 
temporarily  deposited  a  copy  in  oils,  by  M. 
Lystra,  of  some  interesting  paintings,  dis¬ 
covered  (in  1882)  in  an  ancient  tomb,  near 
Corinth.  Unfortunately  the  peasants  who 
made  the  discovery  destroyed  most  of  the 
paintings  before  they  could  be  examined.  See 
Athenceum ,  23rd  June  1882. 


5,  10,  and  13,  also  all  unfinished,  were 
in  the  old  museum  at  iEgina,  and  are 
stated  to  have  been  brought  thither 
from  Bheneia.  It  has  therefore  been 
suggested,  with  much  apparent  proba¬ 
bility,  by  M.  Milchhofer,  that  the  place 
where  they  were  found  may  have  been 
the  site  of  an  ancient  stone-cutter’s  yard, 
and  that  these  statues  (all  of  sepulchral 
character)  were  kept  in  an  unfinished 
state  until  they  found  a  purchaser. 
That  it  was  as  much  the  custom 
of  the  ancient  as  of  the  modern 
tombstone -carvers  to  keep  a  stock  in 
trade  of  unfinished  monuments  is  well 
known  from  other  sources.  3.  Female 
figure  :  apparently  a  caryatid.  (B)  4. 
Unfinished  group  of  Priapus  and  a 
Maenad.  5.  Unfinished  female  sepul¬ 
chral  figure  (see  above,  2).  6.  Half- 

length  female  figure  from  Thera.  This 
kind  of  statue  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  Archipelago  (see  Boss,  Arch.  Aufs. 
vol.  i.  p.  65).  7.  Unfinished  statuette 

of  a  youth.  (C)  8.  Torso  of  a  colossal 
female  heroic  statue,  discovered  at  the 
Stoa  of  Attalus  in  1869.  (D)  9. 

Another  similar  torso  from  the  same 
place.  This  is  rather  more  elaborately 
sculptured  than  8,  and  bears  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  artist,  ‘  ‘Jason  the  Athenian.  ” 
Both  statues  belong  to  the  Imperial 
period,  and  must  evidently  have  been 
personifications  of  cities  or  provinces. 
In  front  of  No.  9  are,  10.  Unfinished 
female  seated  figure  from  Bheneia  ;  and 
11.  Statue  of  a  victorious  Boman  youth : 
he  carries  a  palm-branch  and  crowns 
himself  with  a  wreath.  (E)  12.  Boman 
torso.  13.  Unfinished  statue  of  a  youth 
from  Bheneia. 

X.  Hall  of  Roman  Relief s. — Against 
the  columns  to  rt.  and  It.  of  entrance 
are  two  life-size  Boman  statues  (1,  2) 
from  JEgium  (Achaia).  1  is  a  draped 
female  statue  of  the  so  -  called  Muse 
type  ;  2  is  a  Hermes,  presenting  marked 
analogy  to  the  Hermes  of  Atalante  (see 
p.  193),  and  even  to  the  much  finer 
Hermes  of  Andros  (see  p.  195),  as  well 
as  to  many  other  better  known  statues. 
(For  a  list  and  particulars,  see  Koerte’s 
Memoir,  Mitt.  Deut.  Arch.  Inst.,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  95-103.)  Both  the  statues  from 
jEgium  are  evidently  late  copies  of  some 
well-known  and  popular  types,  more  or 
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less  modified  in  each.  case.  It  is  known 
that  a  custom  existed  of  placing  divini- 
-ties  on  tombs,  especially  Hermse,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  above  was  one  of 
the  common  stock  -  in  -  trade  types. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  so-called 
Muse  belonged  to  the  same  monument. 
In  a  line  with  No.  1  are  the  following 
statues  ;  none  of  interest : — 3.  Draped 
female  statue,  of  the  muse  type,  a 
priestess  ?  4.  Votive  statue  of  a  child, 

with  inscription,  dedicated  in  the  Met- 
roum  at  the  Peirseeus  ;  late  Roman. 
5.  Headless  female  statue  (Aphrodite  ?) 
from  Thyrea,  where  it  was  first  seen  and 
described  by  Col.  Leake  ( Morea ,  vol. 
ii.  p.  488).  6.  Draped  male  statue. 

7.  Draped  female  statue ;  possibly 
Hebe,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Milchhofer. 
On  the  floor  behind  the  preceding  is  8. 
Figure  of  an  Amazon,  having  served  as 
a  caryatid ;  from  Thyrea.  (A)  9.  Sepul¬ 
chral  relief  of  a  woman  habited  as  Isis. 1 
10.  Ditto  of  a  husbandman,  found  at 
Salamis.  His  condition  is  expressed  by 
a  plough  and  an  ox.  11.  Ditto  of  an 
athlete  anointing  himself,  attended  by 
slave  with  strigil.  12.  Ditto  of  a 
funeral  feast.  13.  Ditto  of  Antipater 
of  Ascalon,  with  bilingual  inscription 
(Greek  and  Phoenician).  This  stele  was 
discovered  in  the  Cerameictis  in  1861, 
and,  from  the  remarkable  character  of 
the  subject  of  the  relief,  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  The  inscription 
records  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
Schemat,  son  of  Ebedaschdhoreth 
(rendered  ’AvTiTrarpos  ’Acppodiaiov)  of 
Ascalon  ;  and  the  erection  of  the  stele 
by  Do’mtsaloh,  son  of  Do’mchanna 
(rendered  Ao//.oa\cb?  Aop-avu))  of  Sidon. 
Under  these  lines  is  a  representation  in 
low  relief  of  Schemat  extended  on  his 
bier,  while  a  lion,  risen  on  his  haunches, 
rests  his  forepaws  on  the  dead  man’s 
pillow,  and  is  about  to  devour  him  when 

1  This  has  been  called  a  priestess  of  Isis,  but 
as  observed  by  Dr.  Milchhofer,  this  is  not  a 
necessary  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
dress.  In  ancient  times  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  persons  to  dedicate  themselves  to  one  or 
other  divinity,  whose  special  protection  they 
expected  thereby  to  enjoy.  Precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  Roman  Catholic  children  are 
often  dedicated  by  their  parents  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Saints,  whose  proper  colours  they 
are  then  obliged  to  assume ;  sometimes  for 
life,  at  others  for  a  fixed  number  of  years. 


interrupted  by  a  man  (Do’mtsaloh)  ad¬ 
vancing  from  the  rt.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  is  seen  the  prow  of  a  ship. 
Below  the  relief  is  a  second  Greek 
inscription  explanatory  of  the  scene 
represented.  The  precise  terms  of  the 
inscription  (which  exhibits  all  the  lin¬ 
guistic  and  prosodic  barbarisms  to  be 
expected  from  its  origin,)1  have  been 
matter  of  dispute,  but  the  general  sense 
appears  to  be  adequately  given  in  M. 
Framj.  Lenormant’s  paraphrase,  which, 
as  avowedly  such,  we  prefer  to  quote  in 
his  own  words.  The  inscription  runs 
in  the  name  of  Schemat  as  follows  : — 
“Que  personne  ne  s’etonne  en  voyant 
cette  representation,  d’un  cote  de  moi 
un  lion,  de  l’autre  la  proue  de  mon 
navire.  Car  un  lion  ennemi  est  venu 
de  cette  maniere,  voulant  dechirer  mon 
corps ;  mais  mes  amis,  descendus  du 
navire,  m’ont  defendu  et  m’ont  ici  en- 
seveli  dans  le  tombeau.  Venu  de  la 
Phenicie,  je  repose  maintenant  dans 
cette  terre.”  The  form  of  the  letters, 
according  to  M.  Lenormant,  dates  the 
inscription  in  the  2nd  or  1st  cent.  b.c. 
M.  Rhoussopoulos  has  adduced  this 
incident  as  proof  that  lions  existed  in 
Greece  within  the  historic  period,  as 
related  by  Aristotle.  But  Aristotle’s 
statement  expressly  refers  to  the  wilder 
parts  of  northern  Greece ;  viz.  the 
country  between  the  Nestus  and  the 
Achelous,  and  common  sense,  M. 
Lenormant  observes,  excludes  the  sup¬ 
position  that  any  kind  of  lion  could 
have  been  extant  in  the  (then)  densely 
populated  province  of  Attica,  in  the 
2nd  cent.  b.c.  Neither  does  M.  Hen- 
zen’s  suggestion  that  the  incident 
occurred  out  of  Greece  appear  recon¬ 
cilable  with  the  evidence  of  the  relief 
and  inscription.  M.  Lenormant  is 
therefore  reduced  to  conjecture  that  the 
lion  in  question  must  have  been  one 
imported  as  a  curiosity,  which  had 
escaped  from  its  keepers. 

(B)  14.  Sepulchral  stele  of  Nike, 
daughter  of  Dositheus  of  Thasos ; 
found  in  Tenos.  15.  Ditto  of  Lampron, 
a  native  of  Stymphalus.  (C)  16.  Ditto 
of  a  Roman  marine.  17.  Ditto  of  Alex¬ 
andra  of  the  deme  of  Oe  ;  she  is  repre- 

1  “Phoenix  grsece  balbutit,  ”  observes  Wachs- 
muth  in  his  commentary  on  this  inscription. 
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sented  wearing  the  distinctive  Isis  dress 
(comp.  No.  9).  (D)  18.  Sepulchral 

stele  of  Sophia  and  Eucarpus.  (E) 
This  wall  is  occupied  by  3  tiers  of 
small  sepulchral  and  other  reliefs  ; 
the  most  interesting  being  gravestones 
of  Roman  soldiers  and  marines.  None 
of  these  are  however  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  call  for  description  here. 
(F)  19.  Stele  of  Artemidorus  of  the 
denre  of  Besse  :  Artemidorus  was  pre¬ 
sumably  a  huntsman  ;  he  is  represented 
boar-hunting,  while  a  fox,  a  deer,  and 
3  goats,  placidly  look  on.  A  basket 
containing  some  young  hares  hangs  on 
a  neighbouring  tree.  20.  Colossal 
statue  of  Hygieia  and  her  serpent, 
discovered  with  a  statue  of  iEsculapius 
m  the  Roman  bath,  near  the  Olym- 
pieium.  The  statue  is  a  late  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  design  of  the  4th  cent. 
b.c.  ;  it  belongs  to  the  same  type  as 
the  well-known  Hygieia  from  Ostia,  in 
the  Hope  collection.  On  the  floor  are 
3  torsi  of  iEsculapius,  of  which  the 
central  one  was  that  found  with  the 
Hygieia.  With  these  is  part  of  a  col¬ 
ossal  statue  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
represented  as  Jupiter  with  an  eagle  ; 
found  at  Megara. 

XI.  Hall  of  Portrait  Busts. — (A)  1. 
Roman  sepulchral  relief  representing  a 
draped  male  figure.  Some  remains  of 
earlier  sculpture  on  the  obverse  side, 
prove  this  slab  to  have  served  its  pur¬ 
pose  twice.  .2.  Roman  relief  (portion 
of  a  sarcophagus)  representing  a  boar- 
hunt.  (B)  Along  this  wall  is  arranged 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  small 
sepulchral  reliefs  and  heads  of  statues. 
The  following  are  the  most  noteworthy. 
On  the  floor  (It.  to  rt.)  —  3.  Roman 
relief :  a  funeral  banquet.  4.  Sepul¬ 
chral  relief  of  a  sailor.  5.  Greek  sepul¬ 
chral  relief  of  the  best  period  :  a  youth 
playing  with  his  dog.  6.  Sepulchral 
stele  of  a  sailor :  the  men  in  the  boat 
are  his  mourning  comrades.  Middle 
row  (rt.  to  It.) — 7.  Curious  relief  of  a 
late  period,  with  6  scenes  in  as  many 
compartments  :  discovered  at  Paros  by 
Dr.  Clarke  in  1806,  (see  Travels ,  vol.  iii. 
p.  403).  8.  Head  of  Zeus.  9.  Colossal 

female  head  of  the  best  period,  much 
injured.  10.  Head  of  Augustus.  11. 
Head  of  a  caryatid.  12.  Female  head 


(Aphrodite  ?)  from  Cyprus.  13.  Head 
of  a  female  sepulchral  statue.  14. 
Head  of  a  warrior  :  much  injured,  but 
of  a  good  period.  14,  15.  Two  votive 
reliefs  -of  2nd  oent.  R.C.  from  Nicsea  in 
Bithynia.  Top  row  (It.  to  rt.)  — 16. 
Fragment  of  cuirass  from  a  Roman 
statue.  17.  Roman  portrait  bust.  18'. 
Head  of  Silenus.  19.  Head  of  a  Satyr  : 
a  water-spout.  20.  Pseudo  -  archaic 
head  of  Apollo.  21.  Roman  head.  22. 
Head  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  23.  Portrait 
bust  of  a  little  girl :  ‘  ‘  Interesting  from 
the  remains  of  colour  :  the  dress  was 
light  red,  the  eyes,  eyelashes,  eye¬ 
brows,  and  hair,  are  still  of  a  bright 
brown  colour.” — Milchhofer.  (C)  24. 
Heroic  relief  from  Thyrea.  25.  Sepul¬ 
chral  relief  (Peirseeus)  with  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  deceased  holding  a  palm- 
branch,  while  an  eagle  hovers  over  his 
head,  typical  of  divine  protection. 
A  metrical  inscription  records  his  death 
at  the  age  of  90  years.  The  stele  is  of 
late  date  and  faulty  proportions,  but 
the  composition  is  interesting  and  un¬ 
common.  (D)  26.  Three  fragments  of 
a  frieze  (?)  or  sarcophagus  (?)  from 
Patras,  with  Bacchic  procession  of 
Satyrs  and  Maenads  in  high  relief. 
M.  Milchhofer  observes  that  “the  com¬ 
position  is  superior  to  the  execution.” 
There  is  a  local  tradition  that  some 
further  fragments  of  this  frieze  were 
taken  to  Russia  by  their  owner,  M.  de 
Bludoff,  to  whom  this  portion  also 
belonged.  27.  Fragment  of  a  frieze 
(Peirseeus) :  the  infant  Heracles  is  re¬ 
presented  in  the  act  of  strangling  the 
serpents,  while  Amphitryon  hastens  to 
his  assistance  from  the  background. 
(E)  The  apse  forming  this  end  of  the 
hall  is  occupied  by  a  collection  of 
portrait -busts  and  heads  (see  below): 
at  either  extremity  of  the  semicircle 
stands  (28,  29)  a  small  altar  dedicated 
for  donaria  at  the Taurobolia  (Sacrifice  of 
Bulls),  a  festival  of  Rhea.  Both,  it  is  said, 
were  found  at  Chalandri ;  they  are  of 
late  Roman  date  (the  one  of  4th  cent. 
a.d.,  the  other  slightly  earlier),  and 
almost  identical  in  their  ornamentation. 
On  the  floor  in  the  middle  lie  (30,  31) 
small  statues  of  children,  votive  offer¬ 
ings  from  the  temple  of  Eileithyia  on 
the  Ilissus. 
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Heads  and  Busts  :  These  are  110  in 
number  ;  and  the  majority  belong  to  the 
2nd  cent,  a.d.,  and  were  found  on  the 
site  of  the  Diogeneium  (see  p.  244).  We 
have  already  ( Room  I. )  described  4  busts 
from  the  same  locality.  (For  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  these,  see  v.  Sybel’s  cata¬ 
logue,  par.  596-756.)  The  following 
notice  is  confined  to  the  heads  of  most 
interest,  and  is  mainly  taken  from 
Milchhofer’s  work.  Lowest  row  (It.  to 
rt.) —  32,  33.  (1st,  2nd),  Heads  of 
gymnasiarclis.  34.  (3rd)  Constantine  ?  : 
a  good  Roman  head  of  4th  cent.  35. 
(4th)  A  gymnasiarch.  36.  (10th) 
Hadrian  ? :  from  Dionysiac  Theatre. 
37.  (11th)  Head  of  an  emperor.  38. 
(13th)  A  gymnasiarch.  39.  (19th)  ditto. 
Middle  row  (rt.  to  It. ) — 46.  (8th)  Head 
of  an  empress  :  3rd  or  4th  cent.  41. 
(17th)  Fine  colossal  ideal  head  :  Hera? 
42.  (19th)  Marcus  Aurelius.  43.  (21st) 
Claudius.  44.  (23rd)  Antinous..  45. 
(29th)  Ideal  female  head :  Hygieia  ? 
46.  (35th)  Zeus  or  Asclepius.  47. 
(36th)  An  empress:  Julia  Moesa? 
Upper  row  (It.  to  rt.) — 48.  (6th)  Head 
of  an  athlete,  in  Parian  marble.  49. 
(7th)  Female  head  ;  probably  that  of 
a  sphinx  or  siren  :  found  in  the 
Cerameicus.  50.  (11th)  An  emperor  : 
one  of  the  Antonines  ?  51.  (14th) 

Septimius  Severus?  52.  (15th)  Had¬ 
rian.  53.  (17th)  Unknown  head  of 
Augustan  age.  54.  (middle).  Hermes 
in  petasus.  55.  (35th  and  36th)  Heads 
of  a  native  of  Asia  or  Africa  :  possibly 
Juba,  king  of  Mauretania.  57.  (37th) 
Young  Heracles  :  from  Dipylum.  58. 
(39th)  Head  of  a  youth.  59.  (last) 
Small  head  of  Zeus. 

(F)  60,  61.  Two  fragments  of  a 
Bacchic  frieze  from  the  Theatre  of 
Dionysus. 

In  middle  of  hall.  —  Glass  table- 
case,  containing  miscellaneous  an¬ 
tiquities  ;  none  of  special  interest. 
Opposite  the  preceding:  62,  63.  Two 
votive- columns  from  Melos,  with  sculp¬ 
tures  in  low  relief ;  both  dedicated  by 
the  same  person.  On  the  one  is  repre¬ 
sented  the  “  Tyche  of  Melos  ”  with  the 
infant  Plutus  ;  on  the  other  a  xoanon 
of  Athena.  Although  the  work  is  ex¬ 
tremely  coarse,  and  of  a  very  late  date, 
the  latter  relief  is  interesting  as  an 


archaeological  illustration.  It  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  memoir  by  O. 
Jahn  (Be  antiquissimis  Minervoe  simu- 
lacris.  Bonn,  1866).  Between,  the 
columns  stands,  64,  a  group  of  two 
small  fragmentary  statues  of  a  goddess 
and  a  boy.  Friederichs  suggests  that  it 
may  represent  Ge  Curotrophus,  a  divi¬ 
nity  of  whom  no  representation  has 
hitherto  been  identified,  although  many 
are  known  to  have  existed  in  Greece. 
Schoell,  on  the  other  hand,  names  the 
group  Aphrodite  and  Eros.  65.  Statu¬ 
ette  of  Athena,  approaching  the  type 
of  Athena  Parthenos,  but  with  some 
differences  of  detail,  as  pointed  out  by 
Michaelis  ( Parthenon ,  p.  273). 

XII.  Hall  of  Fictile  Vases. — With  a 
single  exception  (see  below,  E),  the 
vases  preserved  here  are  so  inferior  in 
interest  to  those  in  the  collection  of  the 
Archaeological  Society,  that  a  very 
cursory  notice  may  suffice.  A  fuller 
account  will  be  found  at  pp.  31-32  of 
Dr.  Milchhofer’s  excellent  little  work, 
which  we  have  followed  in  describing 
them.  The  vases  exhibited  here  occupy 
4  wall-cases  (A,  C,  D,  I)  and  a  pedestal 
(E).  A.  (wall-case).  Small  sepulchral 
lecythi  and  oil-flasks  (ary bailee),  chiefly 
from  Attica,  but  a  few  in  the  bottom 
row  from  Corinthia.  B.  Along  this 
wall  are  ranged  some  curious  domestic 
antiquities,  viz.  standard  measures  for 
grain  or  liquids,  sundials,  a  little 
fountain,  and  some  shallow  marble 
troughs,  somewhat  resembling  a  com¬ 
mon  scullery  sink.  In  front  of  these 
is  a  row  of  grave -pillars,  and  4  marble 
lions,  also  sepulchral.  In  the  middle 
is  a  large  circular  table -slab,  orna¬ 
mented  with  animals  and  portraits  in 
low -relief.  C.  (wall-case),  top  row. 
Yases  of  the  most  ancient  known  type, 
found  chiefly  in  the  Cyclades  ( e.g .  at 
Santorin).  2nd  row,  Attic  wine  jars  (of 
a  later  period).  3 rd  and  4th  rows,  Co¬ 
rinthian  vases,  chiefly  wine  jars.  5th 
row,  Yases  of  the  oldest  Attic  type  with 
geometrical  ornamentation.  In  the 
recess  between  C  and  D  is  temporarily 
deposited  the  Monument  of  Aristo- 
nautes,  son  of  Archinautes  of  Halee. 
This  fine  relief  was  discovered  in  the 
Cerameicus  in  1861,  standing  in  situ,, 
and  though  cracked,  with  unimportant 
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exceptions  entire.  It  also  then  plainly- 
exhibited  traces  of  colour,  all  of  which 
have  since  disappeared.  By  the  gross 
carelessness  of  the  persons  who  removed 
the  stele  to  the  Theseium  (then  the 
museum),  the  slab  was  shattered  to  frag¬ 
ments,  some  of  which  have  since  been 
lost.  The  design  consists  of  a  single 
figure — evidently  a  portrait — standing 
in  the  usual  sedicula,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  architrave.  Aristonautes 
is  represented  as  a  young  warrior  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  beauty,  in  the  act 
of  parrying  the  thrust  of  an  unseen 
adversary :  his  attitude  is  full  of  easy 
grace  and  vigour.  He  wears  a  short 
tunic  and  a  close-fitting  cuirass,  a  hel¬ 
met,  of  which  the  ornaments  were  in 
bronze,  and  a  light  chlamys.  His  left 
arm  retains  the  Argolic  buckler  (which 
was  painted  red),  but  the  sword-arm 
is  gone.  The  background  was  painted 
light  blue.  This  fine  stele  is  assigned 
by  M.  Lenormant,  on  epigraphic  evi¬ 
dence,  to  a  date  immediately  after  the 
archontate  of  Eucleides  (b.  c.  403).  Some 
other  archaeologists,  however,  (chiefly 
from  the  unusual  form  of  the  helmet), 
date  it  as  late  as  the  Macedonian  period. 
D.  (wall -case)  top  row.  Specimens  of 
glass  ;  not  of  high  antiquity.  2nd  row. 
Yery  ancient  Corinthian  and  Attic 
vases.  3rd  and  Wi  rows.  Terracotta 
figures,  etc.,  from  Attica,  Corinthia, 
the  Archipelago,  and  Asia  Minor.  5 th 
row.  A  collection  of  alabastra  or  oint¬ 
ment  flasks.  They  are  generally  of 
slender  tapering  form,  with  a  very  nar¬ 
row  neck,  and  were  kept  sealed.  There 
can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  whatever  that 
the  “  alabaster  box  of  very  precious 
ointment”  {aXa^aarpov  fxvpou  fiaporipov) 
of  the  Gospels  was  of  this  kind  ;  and 
‘  ‘  when  the  woman  is  said  to  break  the 
alabaster  box,  it  appears  probable  that 
she  only  broke  the  extremity  of  the 
neck,  which  was  closed.” — Smith. 
Occasionally  these  alabastra  were  made 
of  gold,  while  the  common  ones  were 
of  clay ;  some  specimens  of  the  latter 
may  be  seen  here.  In  either  case  they 
preserved  the  name  of  the  original  sub¬ 
stance.  E.  Colossal  Sepulchral 
Yase  of  the  early  Attic  type  (c.  8th  cent. 
b.c.  at  latest).  This  magnificent  vase,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  Athens,  was 


discovered  in  1871,  in  sinking  the 
foundations  of  the  Boys’  Orphanage. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  circumference 
(over  9  ft.  when  entire)  has  been  broken 
out,  but  what  remains  is  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance.  It  is  covered 
with  rows  of  figures  (black  on  red) 
divided  and  bounded  by  broad  bands 
of  geometrical  ornamentation.  The 
subject  of  the  entire  design  is  a  single 
funeral  procession,  which  -winds  round 
the  vase,  and  which  when  complete 
must  have  amounted  to  20  feet  or 
more  in  length,  and  included  more 
than  a  hundred  figures.  The  de¬ 
ceased  lies  exposed  on  the  roof  of 
a  hearse,  hung  with  tapestry  and 
drawn  by  4  horses.  The  hearse  is  sur¬ 
rounded  and  followed  by  a  troop  of 
professional  female  mourners  {the  Irish 
Keeners),  who,  rudely  as  they  are  drawn, 
express  by  their  attitudes  all  the 
vehemence  of  a  well-paid  caoine.  Be¬ 
hind  these  follow  a  train  of  warriors, 
some  on  foot  and  others  in  chariots. 
All  are  armed  with  short  swords,  and 
the  peculiar  elliptic  shields  common 
on  the  coins  of  Boeotia.  The  men  are 
represented  with  what  appear  to  be 
birds'  heads,  a  fact  which  if  ascertained 
might  suggest  some  curious  inferences ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  what  appear  to 
be  beaks,  are  merely  ill-drawn  beards. 
On  the  hearse  are  seated  two  geese,  and 
other  members  of  the  same  family 
waddle  below  in  the  midst  of  the  pro¬ 
cession.  As  the  presence  here  of  these 
birds  may  probably  have  reference  to 
some  ancient  custom,  it  deserves  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  none  of 
the  procession  are  on  horseback,  a  fact 
which  confirms  the  opinion  that  in 
early  times  the  Greeks  seldom  rode. 
Moreover,  the  chariots  in  which  the 
mounted  warriors  stand  are  not  the 
gracefully -outlined  chariots  of  Peri- 
clean  art,  but  simply  very  primitive 
two-wheeled  carts. 

F.  Along  this  wall  are  ranged  4 
small  Egyptian  stelae,  with  designs  in 
the  usual  low  relief  ;  and  a  few  unim¬ 
portant  fragments  of  sculpture.  G. 
This  wall  is  occupied  by  4  tiers  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  antiquities  arranged  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — On  floor.  1.  Ganymede  carried 
by  eagle  (a  pillar)  ;  from  Tegea.  2. 
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Bellerophon  attacking  the  Chimsera ; 
discovered  in  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian.  2nd 
row.  3.  Torso  of  a  sphinx ;  of  very 
high  antiquity  (misplaced  here)  ;  re¬ 
tains  traces  of  colour  on  the  wings. 
4.  Nereid  and  Dolphin  ;  “much  in¬ 
jured,  but  of  fresh  and  good  execution, 
fourth  century  b.c.” — Milchhofer.  5. 
Torso  of  Hermes  with  caduceus.  6. 
Group  of  Eros  and  Pan  ;  from  Melos. 
7.  Fragment  of  a  figure  of  Pan.  8. 
Aphrodite  with  Eros  on  her  shoulder. 
9.  Eros  carrying  a  shell  (serving  as  a 
tray).  10.  Bacchic  group.  11.  Group 
of  a  woman  and  child  (torsi)  ;  possibly 
Ge  Curotrophus.  12.  Fragment  of  a 
frieze  :  a  warrior  and  a  woman  in  dis¬ 
pute.  13.  Group  of  a  Satyr  and  a 
Maenad.  14.  Fragments  of  decorative 
sculpture  :  heads,  owls,  etc.  15.  A 
colossal  (right)  foot  of  very  fine  execu¬ 
tion  :  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to 
the  pedimental  sculpture  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon.  16.  Some  domestic  (cook¬ 
ing  ?)  utensils  of  uncertain  character,  in 
lava.  17.  Some  peculiar  quern-stones, 
also  in  lava.  All  from  Melos.  18.  A 
basalt  ball  engraved  with  symbols  and 
inscriptions  having  reference  to  the 
Gnostic  heresy. 

H.  A  marble  arithmetical  table.  A 
Byzantine  relief  of  the  Virgin. 

I.  (Wall  Case.)  Miscellaneous  vases 
and  drinking  vessels.  On  the  lowest 
shelf  are  some  large  sepulchral  urns ; 
also  a  heap  of  small  lamps,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Byzantine,  piled  up  with¬ 
out  any  order. 

Besides  the  contents  of  the  rooms 
already  described,  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  anti¬ 
quities  stowed  away  in  the  cellars  and 
other  magazines  of  the  museum.  This 
part  of  the  collection  is  rarely  open  to 
the  public,  but  M.  von  Sybel  has  cata¬ 
logued  it. 

In  the  open  space  before  the  muse¬ 
um  are  ranged  some  hundreds  of 
architectural  fragments  :  grave -pil¬ 
lars,  pedestals,  altars,  and  inscriptions, 
besides  a  few  reliefs  and  sarcophagi  of 
more  general  interest.  Also  marble 
chairs  from  the  Temple  of  Rhamnus 
(see  Rte.  8),  the  Serapeium  in  Athens 
(see  p.  183),  and  elsewhere. 


Collection  of  Antiquities  at  the 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

Two  rooms  in  this  office  contain  a 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  anti¬ 
quities,  including  some  of  considerable 
interest.  They  can  usually  be  visited 
any  forenoon,  but  to  ensure  the  keys 
being  ready,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
warning  beforehand.  These  antiquities 
will  ultimately  be  transferred  to  one  of 
the  museums  in  the  Patissia  Road  ;  at 
present  they  are  so  ill-situated  that  it  i^ 
not  easy  to  examine  them  satisfactorily. 
The  following  notice1  may  facilitate  the 
recognition  of  the  principal  objects  of 
interest,  although  the  local  arrange¬ 
ment  is  frequently  changed. 

First  Room.  ( Wall  Case  It.  of  en¬ 
trance). — Vases  and  terra-cottas  from 
Melos.  Among  the  latter  are  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  reliefs  generically  known  as 
“  Melian,”  although  not  peculiar  to 
that  island.  These  may  be  described 
as  silhouettes  of  baked  clay.  The  figures, 
etc.,  were  stamped  in  a  tablet  of  soft 
clay,  after  which  the  background  was 
cut  out  ;  the  figures  were  then  ready 
for  the  oven.  After  having  been  fired, 
they  were  painted,  and  then  mounted 
on  their  appointed  ground ;  but  whether 
on  walls  and  tombs,  as  suggested  by  M. 
Collignon,  or  on  tablets  of  wood  as 
conjectured  by  others,  remains  doubt¬ 
ful.  According  to  M.  Collignon,2  only 
about  50  examples  of  this  kind  of 
relief  are  known  to  archaeologists. 
“  The  origin  of  these  works  is  not  cer¬ 
tain.  Although  several  of  them  were 
found  at  iEgina,  the  Peirseeus  and 
Melos,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  workshops  were  established  in 
those  places.  There  is  ground  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  manufacture  was  of 
very  limited  extent,  and  the  style  of 
the  reliefs  (which  shows  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  art  of  the  5th 
cent.),  makes  it  probable  that  it  was 
of  short  duration.  •  The  subjects  re¬ 
presented  in  these  reliefs  are  sometimes 
mythological,  at  others  scenes  from 

1  We  have  followed  Dr.  Milchhofer’s  cata¬ 
logue  in  the  order  of  description,  hut  have 
extended  the  notice  from  other  sources. 

2  “Manuel  d’Archeologie  Grecque,”  by 
Max.  Collignon.  Paris,  1881.  p.  232. 
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daily  life.  The  subjects  taken  from 
common  life  are  the  least  numerous, 
but  some  of  these  are  infinitely  precious 
as  illustrations  of  ancient  domestic  life. 
In  general  the  style  shows  a  certain 
uniformity,  great  simplicity  in  the 
modelling,  low  relief,  and  some  stiff¬ 
ness  in  the  attitudes  ;  in  short,  the 
naif  and  early  style  of  the  first  years  of 
the  5th  cent.,  of  which  the  tradition 
may  perhaps  have  survived  longer  in 
the  modellers’  workshops  than  in  the 
schools  of  sculpture.” — Collignon. 

To  the  It. — Women  with  sacrificial  ox. 
Sphinx  with  a  man  under  its  paws. 
Winged  female  figure  and  boy  (Aphro¬ 
dite  and  Eros  ?)  in  a  car  drawn  by  gry¬ 
phons.  Phrixus  on  the  Ram.  Aphro¬ 
dite  (?)  borne  by  a  swan. 

(2nd  Wall  Case)  Top  Shelf. — Com¬ 
mon  Attic  lecythi  with  black  figures. 

Middle  ditto. — White  lecythi  for 
perfumes.  These  white  vases  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  tombs  of  Attica,  and 
have  never  been  found  elsewhere. 
The  figures  are  drawn  in  reddish 
brown  on  a  white  ground  ;  the  latter  is 
a  broad  band  of  some  kind  of  whiting 
which  was  laid  on  to  the  vase  externally, 
and  easily  yields  when  scratched  by  the 
finger  nail.  The  neck  and  shoulders  of 
the  vase  as  well  as  the  foot  were  covered 
by  a  brilliant  ;black  varnish.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  these  vases  were 
used  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Trpodems  (ex¬ 
posure)  of  the  dead ;  they  are  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes.  No  example  of  white 
lecythi  has  been  discovered  belonging 
to  either  archaic  or  Grseco-Roman  art, 
and  M.  Collignon  supposes  the  manu¬ 
facture  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
4th  and  3rd  centuries  b.c.  The 
scenes  represented  on  these  lecythi  are 
exclusively  funereal.  Lower  Shelf. — 
Vases  from  Melos.  These  are  assigned 
to  the  8th  or  7th  cent.  B.c.,  and  are  of 
high  archaeological  importance.  M. 
Collignon  describes  as  follows  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  Melian  pottery. 
“These  vases  form  a  transitional  series  ; 
along  with  rectilineal  ornaments  of  the 
earlier  geometrical  style,  are  seen  zones 
of  animal  figures  of  oriental  character, 


and  decorative  subjects  special  to  Asia, 
as  chimerse.  At  the  same  time  the 
Greek  gods  already  appear  in  their 
Hellenic  forms.” 

(3rd  Wall  Case). — Here  are  some 
fragments  of  Panathenaic  vases,  and  a 
few  ancient  ivory  carvings.  The  other 
cases  contain  only  common  miscellane¬ 
ous  antiquities  (strigils,  mirrors,  etc.), 
such  as  may  be  better  seen  elsewhere. 

Second  Room. — On  the  icindow-sill 
are  sundry  terra  -  cotta  figures  and 
moulds  for  the  same  ;  all  forgeries. 
To  the  rt.  of  window  are,  a  small  altar ; 
a  head  of  Serapis  ;  and  a  figure  of 
Cybele.  On  the  mantelpiece ,  a  bronze 
ring,  from  Olympia,  with  the  figure  of 
a  horse  and  geometric  ornamentation. 
Leaden  weights  from  Delos.  The 
Lenormant  Athene.  —  This  little 
statuette  was  discovered  at  Athens  in 
1859  by  M.  Charles  Lenormant.  It  is 
an  unfinished  copy — barely  14  in.  high, 
exclusive  of  base — of  the  Athene  Par- 
thenos  of  Plieidias,  and  was  until  1880 
the  most  complete  representation  known 
of  that  celebrated  statue.  Even  since 
the  discovery  of  a  more  nearly  perfect 
copy  (now  in  the  National  Museum), 
the  Lenormant  statuette  completes  the 
evidence  for  some  details  not  given  in 
the  other,  see  above,  p.  197.  On  the 
base  of  the  statuette  are  some  rude 
figures  in  relief,  doubtless  representing 
the  birth  of  Pandora,  as  on  the  original. 

To  rt.  of  mantelpiece. — Eros  sleeping 
on  a  lion’s  skin  ;  from  Peloponnesus. 

To  rt.  of  door. — Satyr  mask  of  terra¬ 
cotta,  and  the  following  miscellaneous 
objects  from  the  Peirseeus :  Cybele ;  head 
of  a  satyr  ;  ditto  of  the  Indian  Bacchus  ; 
relief,  with  figures  of  nymphs  and  Pan. 
( Wall  Case). — Vases  and  objects  in 
terra-cotta  ;  a  few  Egyptian  anti¬ 
quities,  (canopi,  etc.) ;  a  fragment  of 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  ;  and  a  very 
fine  small  bronze  statue  of  a  youth, 
from  Peloponnesus.  On  the  floor  to  rt. 
— Relief  of  Leda  and  Swan.  Good 
bust  of  the  philosopher  Epicurus.  (2nd 
Wall  Case). — Vases  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  antiquities  ;  nothing  of  special 
interest. 
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SCHLIEMANN  COLLECTION. 

( Polytechnic  School.) 

Open  daily,  2-5  p.m.  in  winter,  and  3-6  p.m.  in  summer. 

A  large  room  in  the  Polytechnic  School  has  been  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  celebrated  Mycenaean  trouvaille,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
some  smaller  collections,  of  kindred  character,  from  other  localities.  For  a 
brief  notice  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Dr.  Schliemann  made  this 
important  discovery  in  1876,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  graves  when  first 
opened,  the  traveller  is  referred  to  Bte.  37  (Sect.  III.) :  and  for  fuller  particulars 
to  Dr.  Schliemann’s  own  work.1  The  graves  opened  by  Dr.  Schliemann  were 
five  in  number,  and  a  sixth  was  discovered,  just  outside  the  circle,  after  his 
departure,  by  M.  Stammatakis,  the  delegate  of  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society. 
The  total  number  of  bodies  of  which  remains  were  found  was  15.  With  respect 
to  the  much-discussed  question  of  the  probable  age  of  the  objects  found  at 
Mycenae,  opinion  is  still  divided ;  the  one  party  regarding  them  as  the  work 
of  pre-historical — or  at  least  pre-classical — artificers  ;  the  other  assigning  the 
tombs,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  contents,  to  one  or  other  of  the  northern 
races  who  invaded  Greece  subsequent  to  the  Christian  sera.  Such  objects  as 
cannot  be  referred  to  this  source  are  supposed  to  be  booty  collected  by  the  in¬ 
vaders  in  the  course  of  war.  The  chief  supporters  of  this  theory — with,  how¬ 
ever,  considerable  divergence  in  their  treatment  of  details — are  M.  Stephani 
and  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray.  They  have  made  out  a  strong  case  in  many  respects, 
but  the  balance  of  evidence,  thus  far  obtained,  appears  rather  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  theory  first  mentioned,  which  is  the  one  which  has  been  accepted  by 
most  of  the  ablest  German,  French,  and  English  archaeologists.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  of  these,  M.  Ulrich  Kohler,  has  summed  up  the  whole  evidence 
on  this  side  of  the  question  in  an  able  memoir,2  which  is  by  far  the  clearest 
exposition  of  the  matter  which  has  yet  appeared.  As  such,  we  subjoin  the 
following  abridgment  of  M.  Kohler’s  principal  argument. 

After  alluding  to  the  barbaric  character  and  absence  of  artistic  beauty  in 
most  of  the  objects  found,  M.  Kohler  observes  that  the  discovery  a  few  months 
later  of  the  Spata  tombs,  with  their  kindred  contents  (see  below,  p.  223),  dis¬ 
pelled  all  doubts  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Mycenaean  antiquities,  and  also 
extended  the  field  of  comparison.  “  MM.  Newton  and  Milchhofer  have  shown 
that  the  antiquities  of  Mycenae  and  Spata  belong  to  a  class  of  art  which  took 
its  rise  from  the  old  seats  of  civilisation  in  Mesopotamia,  but  was  enriched 
with  new  forms  and  types,  as  well  as  modified  in  style,  in  its  passage  through 
Asia  Minor  and  Phoenicia.  These  conclusions  must  be  accepted  as  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  what  is  known  of  the  ancient  commercial  relations  of  Assyria,  and 
with  the  predominant  influence  which  in  early  times  was  exercised  by  Assyrian 
culture  over  the  races  of  Western  Asia.  That,  the  contents  of  the  tombs  should 
exhibit  a  non-Hellenic,  barbaric  character,  should  not  in  itself  call  for  surprise. 
Kecent  investigations  (e.  g.  those  of  Brunn  and  Friederichs)  have  clearly  shown 
that  Greek  art  in  its  beginning  was  formed  on  Oriental  originals,  and  further, 
that  it  remained  subject  throughout  a  long  period  to  Asiatic  influences.  Greek 
art  was  in  this  stage  when  the  Homeric  poems  originated,  and  Homeric  art, 
as  we  know  it  from  the  descriptions  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  is  in  every  respect 
closely  allied  to  that  of  the  antiquities  of  Mycenae  and  Spata.”  M.  Kohler  next 
points  out  that  Homeric  art,  while  still  retaining  the  strong  impress  of  its 

1  “Mycenae  ;  a  Narrative  of  Researches  and  Discoveries  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,”  187S. 

3  “Ueber  die  Zeit  uiid  den  Ursprung  der  Grabanlagen  in  Mykeneund  Spata,”  Mitt.  Dent. 
Arch.  Inst.,  vol.  iii.  (1878)  pp.  1-13.  Compare  with  this  Mr.  Newton’s  paper  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  “  Essays  on  Art  and  Archaeology.”  1S78. 
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Asiatic  origin,  is  nevertheless  already  distinctly  Greek  in  many  points  of  style 
and  design.  “With  the  contents  of  the  tombs  under  discussion  it  is  other¬ 
wise  ;  here  all  is  un-Greek,  style  and  ornamentation,  divinities  and  symbols, 
dress  and  hair-dress  ;  nowhere  is  there  a  trace  of  Greek  genius,  Greek  customs, 
or  Greek  beliefs.  It  is  not  the  Oriental  character,  but  the  exclusively  Oriental 
character  of  these  antiquities  which  constitutes  their  strangeness  and  singularity. 

“  Doubtless  many  of  the  objects  found  were  imported  from  the  East,  and 
it  is  further  conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that  many  of  the  ornaments 
were  stamped  or  cast  in  imported  moulds,  of  which  a  few  examples  were  found 
at  Mycense  (see  below,  p.  221).  But  the  greater  number  of  the  objects  must 
incontestably  have  been  free- wrought  on  the  spot.  In  the  decoration  of  the 
sepulchral  furniture  elements  have  been  recognised  of  Assyrian,  Micrasian, 
Phoenician,  and  in  a  measure,  of  Cyprian  art  ;  whether  Egyptian  art  has  any 
place  therein  is  doubtful.  That  some  intercourse  existed,  if  only  indirectly, 
with  the  N.  African  coast,  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  the  curiously  decorated 
ostrich  egg  found  in  one  of  the  Mycenaean  tombs  (see  below,  p.  220).  There 
is,  however,  a  group  of  designs  which,  although,  indeed,  not  unobserved,  seem 
to  me  not  to  have  been  duly  estimated  ;  namely,  those  designs  having  reference 
to  the  sea  and  its  fauna.  Sea- waves,  fishes  of  various  kinds,  shells,  and  cuttle¬ 
fish,  are  all  represented  on  gold,  glass,  and  earthenware.  Such  designs  thus 
applied  are  as  little  referrible  to  Greek  as  to  Oriental  art.  It  must  have  been 
a  seafaring  people  which  could  borrow  by  preference  from  the  sea  the  original 
designs  of  the  ornamentation  of  its  costume  and  utensils  ;  a  people  whose  gaze 
daily  followed  the  play  of  the  waves,  and  who  noted  with  childlike  pleasure 
the  curious  marine  creatures.  This  clue  leads  us  to  the  Archipelago,  and  here 
to  wit,  the  most  striking  of  the  designs,  the  cuttle-fish,  occurs  on  engraved 
gems  and  on  vases  which,  from  their  technique,  must  belong  to  a  very  early 
period.1  The  islands  of  the  iEgean  were,  it  is  known,  Hellenized  at  a  relatively 
late  date  ;  the  greatest  historians  and  investigators  of  antiquity  are  unanimous 
in  asserting  that  the  islands  were  previously  inhabited  by  a  people  of  non- 
Hellenic  race,  closely  allied  to  the  Carians,  who  came  over  from  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  From  the  islands  they  spread  to  the  mainland,  and  there  obtained 
a  firm  footing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saronic  Gulf ;  Hermione,  Epidaurus, 
and  Megara,  were  all,  according  to  Aristotle,  of  Carian  foundation.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Assyrian  culture  on  the  tribes  of  Asia  Minor  dates  from  the  2nd  millen¬ 
nium  b.c.  From  the  time  when  Phoenician  navigation  and  commerce  took 
their  rise,  i.e.  approximatively  from  the  13th  cent,  b.c.,  the  Phoenicians  directed 
their  course  to  the  iEgean,  and  there  founded  settlements  along  with,  and 
subject  to,  the  Carians.  From  this  conjunction,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
various  indications,  there  sprang  up  in  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  a  distinct,  if 
not  fundamentally  independent  civilisation,  of  which  the  prime  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  12th  and  11th  cent,  b.c.,  and  of  which  the  mythical  representative 
appears  to  be  the  sea-king  Minos.  According  to  the  exaggerated  expression 
of  Herodotus,  the  Carians  of  the  time  of  Minos  were  by  far  the  most  famous 
of  the  nations.  The  later  chronographers  distinguish  the  same  period  as  that 
of  the  Carian  sea-supremacy.  To  the  same  epoch  of  civilisation  (culturepochc) 
belong,  in  my  view,  the  sepulchral  antiquities  under  discussion.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  -sepulchral  remains  of  Mycense  and  Spata  owe  their  origin  to 
Carian  immigrants  settled  on  the  coasts  of  Argolis  and  Attica.  That  a  foreign 
element  akin  to  the  races  of  Asia  Minor  was  established  in  Attica,  is  proved  by 
the  names  of  Mounts  Brilettus,  Lycabettus,  Ardettus,  and  Hymettus  ;  names 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  Greek,  but  of  which  the  singular  suffixes  recur 

1  M.  Kohler  also  alludes  to  Mr.  Newton  having  pointed  out  ( Essays  on  Art  and  Arclueology, 
p.  281)  the  affinity  of  the  little  gold  idols  of  Mycense  to  a  class  of  small  marble  figures  regarded 
as  peculiar  to  the  Archipelago. 
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in  numerous  names  of  places  in  Asia  Minor,  especially  in  Caria.  The  old  local 
traditions,  according  to  which  Perseus,  the  Founder  of  Mycenae,  came  from  the 
Islands,  and  Pelops,  the  Ancestor  of  the  Second  .Dynasty,  from  Lydia,  both 
point  to  the  fact  of  a  foreign  immigration  into  Argolis.  The  name  of  the 
province  is  not  material,  nevertheless  Herodotus  distinguishes  the  Lydians, 
Mysians,  and  Carians,  as  closely  related  tribes,  which  had  a  common  sanctuary 
in  the  Carian  city  of  Mylasa,  sacred  to  a  national  divinity,  identified  by  the 
Greeks  with  Zeus.  The  symbol  of  this  Carian  god,  the  double-axe,  occurs  several 
times  on  the  Mycensean  ornaments  (for  an  instance,  see  below,  p.  216).  Among 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Mycenaean  tombs  is  the  great  number  of  arms  found  in 
single  graves.  How,  although  doubtless  weapons  are  also  found  in  Greek 
tombs,  they  do  not  there  occur  in  such  great  numbers,  nor  are  they  found  often 
enough  to  establish  their  presence  in  tombs  as  a  Greek  custom.  The  accumu¬ 
lation  of  arms  at  Mycenae  recalls  a  passage  of  Thucydides,  in  which  the  historian 
mentions  the  discovery  of  Carian  graves  in  the  Isle  of  Delos.  As  one  of  the 
marks  denoting  their  Carian  origin,  Thucydides  instances  the  arms  and  armour 
buried  with  the  dead.  Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  graves  were 
recognised  as  Carian  from  the  character  of  the  weapons,  but  the  expression  of 
Thucydides  might  equally  well  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  placing 
weapons  in  the  grave,  and  this  interpretation  is  even  perhaps  nearer  to  the 
literal  verbal  meaning.  That  the  Mycenaean  antiquities,  in  my  belief,  belong 
to  an  earlier  stage  of  artistic  skill  than  that  presented  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
I  have  already  stated.  But  I  would  not  estimate  the  age  of  the  tombs  on  the 
evidence  of  the  artistic  character  of  the  objects  found  therein  alone.  Fortu¬ 
nately  other  data  are  available  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  afford  irrefragable 
evidence  of  the  early  origin  of  the  former.  The  ruins  of  Mycenae  consist  of  an 
inner  enceinte  and  an  advanced  work  thrown  out  to  the  S. ;  the  stone  circle 
within  which  the  graves  were  discovered  is  situated  in  this  outwork.  To  the 
same  work  belongs  the  Lions’  Gate,  with  its  ornamental  relief,  the  oldest  piece 
of  sculpture  in  Greece  ;  this  relief  cannot  be  associated  in  any  relation  whatever 
with  the  development  of  Greek  art,  and  from  its  foreign  character  (recalling 
that  of  Asiatic  sculpture),  it  was  already  in  ancient  times  traditionally  referred 
to  foreign  (Asiatic)  builders.  Thenceforth  the  Lions’  Gate  has  always  been 
ascribed,  without  contradiction,  to  pre-Homeric  times.  How,  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  it  has  been  remarked  with  good  ground,1  as  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  tombs,  from  their  position  with  respect  to  the  Lions’  Gate  and  the 
adjoining  walls,  must  be  regarded  as  older  than  the  latter,  and  that  the  western 
advanced  work  was  probably  a  later  extension  of  the  old  line  of  fortification. 
If,  therefore,  the  opinion  is  well  founded  that  the  Lions’  Gate  dates  from  pre- 
Homeric  times,  we  are  compelled  to  assign  the  tombs  to  a  period  antecedent 
to  the  10th  cent,  b.c.,  i.e.  to  that  period  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  the 
Greek  coasts  were  inhabited  by  foreign  colonists.  If  the  tombs  owe  their  origin 
to  Carian  immigrants,  their  contents  cease  to  be  enigmatical ;  if  they  lose 
thereby  something  in  interest  for  the  history  of  Greek  art,  they  gain  as  much 
again  in  importance  with  reference  to  the  general  history  of  nations  and  civilisa¬ 
tion.  It  must  have  been  a  martial  and  beauty -loving  race  which  decked  its 
Dead  from  head  to  foot  in  gold,  and  furnished  their  graves  like  arsenals.  I 
regard  it  as  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  royal  Argive  line  of  pre-Doric 
times  was  descended  from  the  foreign  colonists  ;  for  it  must  be  conjectured  that 
these  were  rather  absorbed  in,  than  expelled  by,  the  original  local  population.” 

Having  now  noticed  the  general  character  and  supposed  history  of  these 
antiquities,  we  will  proceed  to  describe  them.  They  are  all  exhibited,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  interred,  one  or  more  table- 
cases  being  assigned  to  the  contents  of  each  sepulchre.  Each  subdivision  is 
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labelled  with  its  Greek  ordinal  number  ;  and  each  case  is  distinguished  by  a 
Roman  letter  in  alphabetical  order.  The  antiquities  are  exhibited  in  small 
trays,  which  are  also  numbered.  As  the  numbering  of  the  sepulchres  is  not 
that  followed  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  in  his  work  on  Mycenae,  the  Schliemann 
number  is  here  added,  in  parenthesis,  to  facilitate  reference.  For  the  same 
object,  in  all  important  cases,  a  reference  has  been  added  to  the  page  of  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  work  in  which  the  antiquity  in  question  is  described.  The  order 
of  arrangement  commences  from  the  It.  As  the  entire  contents  of  each  case 
cannot  be  well  seen  from  one  side,  the  traveller  will  probably  find  it  most 
convenient  to  visit  the  outer  side  of  the  line  of  cases  down  to  No.  15  (end  of  the 
Mycenae  collection),1  and  then  recommence  his  inspection  on  the  inner  side. 


Sepulchre  I.  (Sch.  II.) 

(3  bodies,  p.  155.) 

Case  1  (A).2 

Outer  side. — 3  long  taeniae  (diadems) 
of  very  thin  gold  with  spiral  ornament¬ 
ation,  and  fragments  of  3  other  similar 
taeniae.3  “  All  the  diadems  were  piped 
with  copper  wires  in  order  to  give  them 
more  solidity,  and  a  great  many  frag¬ 
ments  of  those  copper  wires  were  found. 
The  diadems  had  at  one  end  a  pin 
{(tfjifiokov),  and  at  the  other  a  tube 
{avkivKos),  by  means  of  which  they 
were  fixed  round  the  head,”  p.  156.4 

14  stars  (p.  156),  each  formed  of  4  large 
leaves  of  embossed  gold  foil,  strength¬ 
ened  with  a  piping  of  copper  wire  and 
held  together  by  a  bronze  stud.  M. 
Milchhofer  suggests  that  these  may 
have  been  mounted  on  wood,  possibly 
on  a  coffin,  or  they  may  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  diadems. 

Small  glass  cylinders  and  plaques 
(p.  157)  pierced  for  threading.  The 
string-hole  is  formed  by  a  small  tube 
of  transparent,  blue,  hard,  cobalt-glass 
(differing  from  the  comparatively  soft 
external  envelope),  and  is  itself  lined 

1  Case  16  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  an¬ 
tiquities  from  Spata,  but  we  hear  that  these 
are  shortly  to  be  transferred  elsewhere  (see  p. 
223),  and  the  space  devoted  to  other  objects 
from  Mycense  not  yet  exhibited. 

2  The  Roman  letter  quoted  corresponds  to 
that  on  the  loose  tickets  in  each  case.  We 
have  done  our  best  to  give  the  order  of  local 
arrangement  accurately,  but  as  individual  ob¬ 
jects  are  often  shifted,  cannot  be  responsible 
for  the  permanent  accuracy  of  all  details. 

3  From  their  nearly  triangular  form,  these 
fragments  were  at  first  mistaken  for  split 
dagger  sheaths. 

4  When  not  otherwise  specified,  the  quo¬ 
tations  in  this  notice  are  from  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann’s  “Mycenae.” 


with  an  inner  thin  white  tube.  Prof. 
Landerer  found  on  analysis  that  the 
composition  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Egyptian  glass,  and  he  supposes  the 
internal  double  tubes  to  have  been  im¬ 
ported  from  that  country.  These  were 
the  only  specimens  of  glass  found 
within  the  tombs,  but  a  few  glass  beads 
were  met  with  in  the  superjacent  soil. 

Inner  side. — Two  small  rude  female 
figures,  each  about  2  in.  high,  of  baked 
clay,  painted  with  red  stripes ;  from 
the  waist  downwards  the  body  is  re¬ 
presented  as  a  column,  spreading  out 
at  the  base,  the  arms  as  the  horns  of 
a  crescent.  These  are  the  only  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  kind  met  with  in  the  Myce¬ 
naean  tombs,  but  many  figures  of  the 
same  pattern  have  been  found  at  Nau- 
plia  and  in  Attica.  Mr.  Newton  notices 
them  as  follows: — “This  is  the  type 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  believes  to  be 
an  idol  representing  the  cow-headed 
Hera,  whose  horns  he  recognises  in  the 
arms  projecting  on  each  side.  That 
these  figures  are  idols  is  very  possible  ; 
that  the  position  of  the  arms  may  have 
some  Hieratic  significance,  and  that  it 
may  possibly  typify  the  crescent  moon, 
may  be  conceded  to  Dr.  Schliemann  ; 
but  after  a  study  of  this  type,  as  it 
may  be  traced  through  the  series  of 
ancient  terra-cottas  from  Ialysos  and 
Kamiros,  we  fail  to  recognise  any  horns 
at  all,  and  consequently  the  ingenious 
identification  of  this  figure  with  the 
Homeric  Hera  falls  to  the  ground.” 
Fragments  of  terra-cotta  tripods,  p. 
j  158.  Fragments  of  silver  and  copper 
vessels,  ib.  Bronze  knife,  ib.  Amber 
beads.  Fragment  of  alabaster,  finely 
graven,  (from  a  vase  ?).  Samples  of 
bones,  charcoal,  and  ashes,  from  the 
S  grave.  Shallow  earthen  cup,  decorated 
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with  a  cruciform  pattern  externally, 
and  nautili  within.  Fragments  of  7 
other  vases  of  various  sizes,  p.  159. 

The  remaining  quarter  of  the  case  is 
occupied  by  the  contents  of 


Sepulchre  II.  (Sch.  Y.) 

(1  body,  p.  291.) 

Gold  cup,  fashioned  to  represent  a 
wicker  basket ;  it  has  only  one  handle,, 
which  is  attached, with  rivets  to  the 
upper  external  margin,  p.  292.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  both  wheel-turned  and  hand¬ 
made  pottery,  including  some  of  the 
Santorin  type,  p.  293.  Vase  of  “Egyp¬ 
tian  ”  porcelain,  6|  in.  high,  orna¬ 
mented  with  protruding  bosses,  p.  292. 
Diadem  “with  ornamentation  in  re¬ 
pousse  work,  showing  in  the  middle  3 
shield-like  circles,  with  flowers,  or  a 
wheel  in  rotation ;  the  remaining  space 
being  filled  up  with  spirals,”  p.  291. 
Bronze  lance-head,  about  15  in.  long, 
with  eyelets  attached  laterally,  p.  291. 
Two  small  bronze  swords,  p.  291.  2 

long- bronze  knives,  p.  291.  “With  the 
swords  were  found  small  rags  of  beau¬ 
tifully-woven  linen,  which  doubtless 
belonged  to  the  sheaths  of  these  wea¬ 
pons,”  p.  292.  Alabaster  vase.  Human 
bones. 


mann  notes  that  they  were  found  under 
as  well  as  around  the  bodies. 

Inner  side. — Four  small  hand-made, 
painted,  but  unglazed,  pots ;  found, 
with  some  obsidian  knives  and  human 
bones,  just  outside  the  grave,  and  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  of  earlier  date.  Four  large 
rectangular  copper  caskets  containing 
wood,  of  which  the  upper  portion  is 
charred.  “Each  of  these  boxes  is  10 
in.  long,  5  in.  high,  and  4|  in.  wide. 
The  side -plates  of  the  boxes  are  sol¬ 
dered  together,  and  nowhere  are  nails 
visible  except  in  the  rim  of  the  upper 
side,  which  is  open,  where  we  see  20 
long  copper  nails,  beaten  in  from  the 
outside  and  projecting  far  on  the  in¬ 
side.  I  cannot  explain  their  presence 
in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing 
that  there  has  been  on  this  side  a  thick 
wooden  plate  fastened  by  the  nails.  In 
the  present  deteriorated  state  of  the 
wood,  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  the 
tree  that  it  belongs  to.  All  these  boxes 
were  lying  near  the  heads  of  the  dead, 
but  none  under  any  of  them,”  pp.  207- 
209. 

Case  3  (C). 

Outer  side. —  Fragment  of  an  ala¬ 
baster  vessel,  with  traces  of  colour. 
Alabaster  shell.  An  unknown  object 
(a  ladle  ?)  in  alabaster  :  “it  represents 
2  hands  joined  together,  and  forming 
a  hollow  ;  all  the  fingers  are  distinctly 
visible,”  p.  209.  Amber  balls.  2  long 
pins,  or  small  rods,  -with  double  heads 
of  rock  crystal,  p.  201.  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann  describes  these  as  silver  rods  with 
traces  of  having  been  plated  with  gold, 
and  conjectures  them  to  have  formed 
the  heads  of  Sceptres.  Dr.|Milchhofer, 
on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  states 
them  to  be  copper1  (which  is  then- 
present  appearance)  ;  and  is  -disposed 
to  think  they  are  hair-pins.  2  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  shape  of  a  half  diadem, 
(same  as  those  in  Case  1).  M.  Milchhofer 
thinks  these  may  have  formed  the  spikes 
of  a  crown.  Gold  ornament  formed 

1  Dr.  Schliemann  has  clearly  shown  that 
the  Mycenaean  goldsmiths  never  plated  gold 
direct  on  silver,  but  always  first  laid  on  a 
preliminary  coating  of  copper.  This  is  the 
probable  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrep¬ 
ancy  in  the  statements. 


Sepulchre  III.  (Sch.  III.) 

(3  bodies,  probably  of  women,  p.  161.) 

Case  2  (B). 

Outer  side. — This  half  of  the  case  is' 
entirely  occupied  by  large  circular  (pp. 
165-172)  and  smaller  leaf-shaped  (pp. 
170-71)  discs  of  thick  gold  foil,  in  all 
about  700  in  number,  and  including 
14  different  patterns.  The  designs 
vary  from  plain  spiral  ornaments  to 
representations  of  polypi  and  butter¬ 
flies.  The  patterns  are  in  repousse , 
which  was  probably  obtained  by  ham¬ 
mering  each  gold  disc  on  a  leaden  or 
other  die.1  These  discs,  of  which 
the  larger  ones  are  about  2f  in. 
in  diameter,  show  no  holes  or  other 
trace  of  attachment,  and  seem  to  have 
been  merely  laid  in  their  places  as  part 
of  the  funereal  decoration.  Dr.  Schlie- 

1  This  suggestion  is  due  to  Prof.  Landerer ; 
see  “Mycenae,”  p.  165. 
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of  36  rosettes  in  very  thin  gold  foil. 
Heart-shaped  pendant  of  gold  foil. 

Inner  side.  —  Embossed  gold  orna¬ 
ments  without  a  background.  In  these 
the  design  has  been  first  impressed 
on  the  gold  foil,  and  the  background 
subsequently  cut  away.  Mr.  Newton 
notes  that  “this  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  ewMemata  are  made  which  we  find 
in  later  Greek  art  attached  to  mirror 
covers  and  vases.”  The  favourite  de¬ 
signs  among  the  Mycenaean  embossed 
ornaments  are  cuttle  -  fish,  butterflies 
(“It  is  curious,  on  comparing  these, 
to  see  how  carefully  some  of  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  studied  from  nature, 
and  how  the  same  type  reappears  in  a 
more  conventional  form.” — Newton ), 
griffins  with  eagle  heads,  lions,  owls  (?), 
and  jackals.  Some  of  the  ornaments 
are  pierced  with  holes,  by  which  they 
were  probably  sewn  on  to  cloth  or  the 
like  ;  others,  again,  have  no  visible 
means  of  attachment.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  joined  together  in 
pairs,  so  as  to  present  the  same  relief 
on  both  sides.  2  gold  ’plaques  (about 
3  in.  x  4  in.)  embossed  and  cut  out 
to  represent  the  fore-front  of  a  temple 
and  altar ;  on  either  acroterium  a 
dove.  (For  other  examples,  see  p. 
216.)  2  small  naked  female  figures 

(p.  180)  holding  doves,1  are  sup¬ 

posed  to  be  representations  of  As- 
tarte.  2  other  small  draped  figures, 
probably  the  disjoined  halves  of  one. 
p.  131.  The  figure  (about  1£  in. 
high)  is  seated,  and  from  the  dress  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  of  a  woman.  The 
treatment  of  the  skirt,  with  its  elabor¬ 
ate  decoration  of  stripes  (ribbons  ?)  and 
buttons,  is  very  unusual  and  interesting. 
Embossed  ornaments  representing  a 
lion  attacking  a  stag  ;  cuttle-fishes,  and 
sphinxes.  With  these  are  10  short 
gold  chains,  each  with  a  golden  chrys¬ 
alis  attached  to  its  end ;  both  chain 
and  chrysalis  are  very  well  wrought, 
and  the  latter  is  rendered  with  a  quite 
remarkable  degree  of  accuracy.2 

1  One  of  these  figures  has  a  dove  on  either 
arm,  and  a  third  on  her  head  ;  the  other  has 
a  single  dove  perched  on  her  head.  See  Figs. 
267,  268.'  Each  figure  is  formed  of  2  pieces  of 
embossed  gold  foil  joined  along  the  edges. 

2  Dr.  Schliemann  (p.  176),  tempted  astray 
by  Athenian  tradition,  names  these  cicadse  : 


Case  4  (D). 

Outer  side. — Tubes  of  thin  gold.  The 
object  of  these  has  been  regarded  as 
doubtful,  but  there  seems  no  sufficient 
ground  for  rejecting  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
explanation  that  they  formed  the  outer 
envelope  of  wooden  staves  or  sceptres. 
This  opinion  is  further  supported  by 
the  occurrence  (p.  201)  in  some  of  these 
tubes  of  remains  of  charred  wood.  6 
solid  gold  ornaments  resembling  ear¬ 
rings  (p.  195).  As  their  form  and 
weight  render  them  unsuitable  for  that 
object,  Dr.  Schliemann  supposes  that 
they  may  have  been  used  to  gather  up 
and  ornament  the  hair.  11  gold  orna¬ 
ments  (p.  195),  formed  of  a  small  central 
tube  with  spirals  of  gold  wire  attached 
laterally.  Dr.  Schliemann  supposes 
these  to  have  been  strung  as  a  neck¬ 
lace.  6  bracelets  (p.  196),  each  formed 
of  12  spirals  of  fine  gold  wire.  Discs 
of  agate.  2  nearly  rectangular  small 
gold  plates,  p.  199.  Both  are  of  the 
same  form  and  size,  and  Dr.  Milchhofer 
suggests,  with  much  probability,  ’that 
they  may  have  been  the  sides  of  a  small 
casket.  The  one  is  embossed  with  a 
representation  of  birds  (gulls  ?)  flying 
over  an  undulating  surface,  perhaps 
waves  j1  the  other  is  ornamented  with 
a  very  curious  pattern  resembling  a  row 
of  3  arrow-heads,  but  with  the  barbs  of 

but  they  are  obviously  what — following  Dr. 
Milchhofer  —  we  have  called  them,  and  are 
very  remarkable  as  such. 

1  Dr.  Milchhofer  calls  these  birds  “  doves,” 
but  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  gulls  as  more 
probable.  A  gull  flying  over  the  sea  (often 
hovering  over  a  dolphin)  is  a  favourite  de¬ 
sign  on  articles  found  in  the  Crimean  tombs. 
The  popular  belief,  still  common  on  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  and  elsewhere,  which  regards  sea-gulls 
as  the  souls  of  departed  sailors,  or  of  men  lost 
at  sea,  is  well  known.  It  appears  proper  to  give 
the  traveller  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
own  account  of  the  same  plate  (Fig.  306) ;  it  is  as 
follows  : — “  It  represents  in  defective  repousse 
work  two  men,  of  whom  the  one,  who  is 
winged  and  has  horse’s-feet  and  appears  to 
play  the  flute,  stands  with  his  rt.  foot  on  the 
head  of  the  other,  whose  arms  are  extended 
and  whose  feet  are  wide  apart.  Both  men 
have  2  horns  on  the  head,  and  those  of  the 
lower  figure  are  particularly  conspicuous.  To 
the  rt.  of  the  2  men  is  a  very  strange  orna¬ 
ment,  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  consist 
of  written  characters,  but  on  closer  examina¬ 
tion  we  find  that  it  is  mere  ornamentation,” 

p.  200. 
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each  curved  forward  as  large  volutes.1 
Under  the  arrow  points  runs  a  common 
beaded  moulding.  A  silver  pin  3  inches 
long  with  gold  head  of  horse-shoe  form. 
The  pin  is  broken,  but  the  head,  which 
resembles  a  brooch,  is  well  preserved. 
“In the  brooch  we  see  a  woman  with 
extended  arms,  turning  her  face,”  to 
the  rt.  “  She  has  a  long  nose,  which  pro¬ 
trudes  straight  from  the  forehead,  and 
large  eyes  ;  her  hair  only  reaches  down 
to  the  neck,  which  is  ornamented  with 
a  necklace.  On  her  head  we  see  a 
spiral  ornamentation,  from  the  middle 
of  which  rises  a  palm-tree,  and  from 
this  there  hang  down  to  the  rt.  and  1. 
long  tresses  with  tassels  in  the  shape  of 
flowers,”  p.  193.  This  very  curious 
ornament  deserves  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Milchhofer  avers  that  the 
lady  wears  a  hoop-petticoat  !  2  hand¬ 

some  gold  pendants  of  open  work,  p. 
194.  3  small  vessels  of  gold  (p.  207) ; 

viz.  a  little  jug,  a  covered  pot,  and  a 
small  round  box,  of  the  size  and  form 
of  a  powder-box.  These  seem  to  have 
been  toilet  or  fancy  things.  3  per¬ 
forated  small  gold  plates,  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  regards  as  the  slides  of  a 
necklace,2  p.  173.  Each  is  engraved  in 
intaglio  with  a  distinct  design,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  (1)  A  man  struggling  with  a  lion, 
which  he  stabs  with  a  short  spear. 3  (2) 
Two  warriors  fighting ;  the  one  wears 
a  helmet,  and  defends  himself  with  a 
large  round  shield  and  a  long  lance  ;  he 
appears  to  be  sinking  under  the  thrust 
of  his  adversary.  The  latter  has  neither 
shield  nor  helmet,  but  stabs  his  anta¬ 
gonist  in  the  throat  with  a  broad  two- 
edged  sword.  (3)  A  lion,  with  his  fore- 

1  This  pattern  is  of  interest  from  its  strongly 
marked  Celtic  character ;  see  below,  p.  224. 

2  If  these  were  really  the  slides  of  a  neck¬ 
lace,  it  would  be  natural  to  regard  them  as  an 
early  instance  of  c hamp-leve  enamel,  since 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  object  for  sinking 
the  design.  But,  apart  from  other  considera¬ 
tions,  the  care  bestowed  on  the  engraving  of 
the  details  of  ornament  and  anatomy,  makes 
this  very  unlikely.  Therefore  it  seems  most 
probable  that  they  were  mounted  as  seals  on 
swivel  rings. 

3  This  has  been  described  as  a  sword,  and 
by  Dr.  Milchhofer  as  a  “short  sword,”  which 
latter  it  certainly  is  not.  It  is  held  very 
clumsily,  but  the  general  appearance  and 
action  seem  to  be  rather  that  of  a  short  spear, 
held  near  the  butt-end  to  drive  it  home. 


legs  bent  under  him,  kneels  on  uneven 
ground  ;  he  turns  his  head  backwards 
and  whisks  his  tail.  The  lion  is  com¬ 
pared  by  M.  Postolacca  to  that  on  the 
coins  of  Sardes  attributed  to  Croesus. 
A  silver  ring  with  sardonyx,  engraved 
with  a  representation  of  2  warriors 
fighting.  Lentoid  amethyst  gem  with 
representation  of  a  hind  and  its  fawn, 
p.  202.  Dark  agate  lentoid  djsc,  p. 
202 ;  ornamented  with  a  very  simple 
and  effective  design  of  combined  circles 
and  tangents.  Many  agate  and  also 
amber  beads,  p.  201.  Gold  drinking- 
cup  ornamented  with  dolphins  in  re¬ 
pousse,  p.  204. 

Inner  side. — Two  pairs  of  golden  scales, 
p.  196.  “Both  beams  consist  of  tubes 
of  thin  gold  plate,  through  which  was 
undoubtedly  stuck  a  wooden  stick  to 
give  them  more  solidity.  The  beams 
were  attached  to  the  scales  by  long  and 
very  thin  straps  of  gold.  Two  of  the 
scales  are  ornamented  with  flowers,  the 
others  with  butterflies.  Of  course  these 
scales  can  never  have  been  used  ;  they 
were  evidently  made  expressly  to  ac¬ 
company  the  bodies  into  the  grave,  and 
they  have  therefore  undoubtedly  a 
symbolic  signification.”  Small  gold 
demi-mask  with  openings  for  the  eyes, 
perhaps  made  for  a  child,  p.  198.  Box 
for  a  ring.  1 4  triangular  gold  pendants, 
with  elaborate  spiral  ornamentation,' 
p.  199.  6  golden  wheels  with  4  broad 

flat  spokes,  with  elliptic  edges  forming 
a  cross,  p.  203.  There  is  nothing  to 
show"  the  manner  of  their  use.  12 
hollow  gold  ornaments  wrought  in  the 
form  of  burgeons,  p.  176  ;  they  were 
probably  strung  as  beads.  A  small  and 
very  pretty  gold  cross,  p.  194.  It  has 
the  4  limbs  equal  and  enclosed  by  a 
narrow  beading.  On  either  face  is  a 
spiral  ornament.  It  is  altogether  an 
interesting  example  of  a  pre-Christian 
cross,  and  has  been  (gratuitously)  ad¬ 
duced  by  some  persons  as  evidence 
of  the  late  (i.e.  Christian)  date  of  the 
Mycenaean  antiquities. 

8  butterflies  cut  out  in  gold  foil, 
mounted  on  small  tubes  for  threading. 
Eagles  and  water-fowl  cut  out  in  pairs, 
and  facing  each  other  heraldically.  3 
rosettes,  each  formed  of  4  oak  leaves 
(the  true  Quercus  robur,  not  the  ilex), 
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surmounted  by  4  (narrower)  pointed 
leaves  of  another  kind,  p.  191.  Various 
other  gold  rosettes,  p.  190.  Various 
heraldic  animals  cut  out  in  pairs  like 
those  already  noticed,  viz.  11  pairs  of 
stags,  7  pairs  of  panthers,  and  4  lions. 
Mr.  Newton  observes,  in  reference  to  the 
Mycensean  designs,  that  “  of  animals, 
the  lion  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
studied  and  the  best  understood.” 
Fragment  of  a  silver  vessel  decorated 
with  gold  rosettes. 

Sepulchre  IV.  (Sch.  IV.) 

(5  bodies,  p.  213.) 

Case  5  (E). 

Outer  side. — Upwards  of  100  gold 
buttons  of  17  different  patterns,  pp. 
215,  264.  The  buttons  consisted  of  an 
engraved  wooden  mould  covered  with 
gold  foil,  which  latter  was  pressed  into 
the  graven  lines  of  the  wood,  presum¬ 
ably  with  a  blunt-pointed  style,  or  the 
like.  “Many  of  these  buttons  have 
still  retained  their  wooden  button, 
shaped  like  a  shirt-stud  ;  while  many 
others  have  only  flat  pieces  of  wood, 
and  of  a  great  many  others  the  wood 
has  disappeared,  and  the  gold  plate 
alone  remains,”  p.  264.  Many  of  the 
buttons  are  united  in  pairs,  having 
served  as  rivets  to  some  of  the  arms 
and  accoutrements,  few  of  which 
were  made  for  real  use.  6  lozenge¬ 
shaped  buttons  (p.  260 1),  ornamented 
with  combined  relievo  and  intaglio  work 
of  very  elaborate  design.2  12  of  these 
buttons  were  found  ;  of  these,  1  was 
ornamented  with  a  triplet  of  round 
bosses  at  each  angle  ;  2  had  3  such 
knobs  at  either  acute  angle,  but  only 
2  knobs  at  the  others  ;  the  remaining 
9  had  each  angle  flanked  by  2  knobs 
only.  The  largest  button  was  3^  in. 
long  by  2|  in.  broad.  “  The  wood  of 
all  these  buttons  is  carved  much  like 
our  shirt-studs,  with  the  sole  difference 
that  the  lower  side  is  here  of  an  oval 

1  We  have  followed  Dr.  Schliemann  in  call¬ 
ing  these  lozenges  “buttons,”  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  stud-attachment,  the  name  is 
decidedly  a  misnomer. 

2  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  (XIX.  Century,  No.  23, 
p.  121)  notes  this  pattern  as  “  entirely  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Greek  spirit  of  design,”  but  as 
having  close  affinity  to  certain  examples  from 
Northern  Europe. 


form.  ”  Broken  mask  of  a  lion,  nearly 
life-size,  p.  222.  It  is  beaten  out  of  very 
pure  gold  plate,  and  was  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  mounted  on  a  wooden  mould  ; 
the  margin  is  perforated  for  attachment. 
Dr.  Milchhofer  observes  that  the  mask 
shows  trace  of  reddish  brown  paint. 

Bull’s  head  in  silver  with  long  golden 
horns  and  a  star  on  the  forehead,  p. 
218.  This  is  one  of  the  few  objects  in 
the  collection  which  has  any  claim  to 
admiration  on  artistic,  as  distinct  from 
archseological,  grounds.  This  head,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  gold  vessels 
and  all  the  engraved  gems,  is  now 
regarded  by  the  ablest  German  archae¬ 
ologists  as  a  work  of  foreign  art.  We 
shall  return  to  this  subject  later,  see 
below,  p.  223.  Dr.  Milchhofer  notes  that 
in  the  Egyptian  wall-paintings,  bulls’ 
heads  of  this  sort  figure  as  the  offerings 
of  tributary  foreign  (Asiatic  ?)  nations. 

Goblet  with  single  handle,  and  a  two- 
handled  vase,  p.  231 ;  both  of  gold. 

Gold  ornament  of  uncertain  charac¬ 
ter,  but  conjectured  to  have  formed 
part  of  greaves. 

Ivory  comb  bound  with  gold,  p. 
203. 1  Bronze  sword  with  ornamented 
hilt,  p.  283.  Part  of  a  skull,  p.  222. 
Single-handled  gold  goblet  ornamented 
with  rosettes,  applied  externally,  p. 
235.  Silver  goblet,  inlaid  with  a  de¬ 
sign  in  gold,  representing  a  basket  of 
foliage,  p.  240.  A  very  elegant  silver 
wine-flagon,  p.  243.  Gold  belt  or 
baldrick,  with  peculiar  clasp-hole,  p. 
244.  Thin  gold  cylinders  as  before 
described,  see  above,  p.  212.  Diadems 
of  the  usual  Mycenaean  form. 

Inner  side.  —  Silver  saucers,  cups, 
and  goblets,  in  part  gilt.  Two  strips 
of  gold  foil,  the  one  ornamented  with 
small  pricked  holes.  Gold  buttons  of 
various  sizes,  of  the  same  make  already 
described,  (see  outer  side).  100  of  these 
buttons  were  found  in  a  single  copper 
caldron,  p.  215.  6  lozenge-shaped  but¬ 
tons,  already  described,  see  opposite. 
Buttons  and  beads  of  semi-transparent 
violet  stone. 

Various  plain  gold  cups.  Gold  goblet 

1  This  seems  to  have  been  misplaced  here, 
as  Dr.  Schliemann  mentions  it  in  his  notice 
of  the  3rd  sepulchre,  which  is  also  a  more 
likely  place  for  such  a  thing. 
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with  doves  on  the  two  handles,  interest¬ 
ing  from  its  apparent  resemblance  to 
the  goblet  of  Nestor,  as  described  in 
the  Iliad.  For  a  notice  of  the  details 
of  this  curious  vessel,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  Dr.  Schliemann’s  account, 
pp.  235-39.  Large  alabaster  vase  with 
3  handles,  p.  245.  2  other  alabaster 

vases.  Miscellaneous  objects  of  bone  and 
ivory.  Small,  regularly -cut  pieces  of 
some  transparent  stone  (rock-crystal  ?), 
p.  244  ;  their  object  is  unknown,  but 
Dr.  Milchhofer  suggests  that  they  may 
have  been  used  in  inlaid  work.  35 
arrow-heads  of  obsidian,  of  15  different 
forms,  p.  271.  These  have  been  very 
carefully  chipped  into  shape,  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  peculiarity  of  being  nearly  all 
double-barbed,  but  in  no  case  stemmed. 
Gold  button-covers.  Amber  beads. 

Case  6  (F). 

Outer  side.— 10  embossed  gold  caps, 
p.  269  ;  each  of  these  was  fitted  over 
the  pommel  of  a  sword  or  dagger  hilt, 
and  apparently  served  to  conceal  the 
extremity  of  the  tongue.  Human 
thigh-bone  with  the  upper  portion  of 
the  greave  still  attached  to  it,  p.  230. 
•The  mode  of  attaching  the  greaves, 
which  differed  somewhat  from  that 
employed  in  mediaeval  armour,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  213,  p.  133.  A  hand¬ 
some  sword-hilt.  Large  gold  cup,  p. 
239  ;  the  external  surface  is  divided 
vertically  into  seven  panels,  each  of 
which  is  filled  by  a  spray  of  large 
leaves  ;  these  have  some  slight  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  the  wild  arbutus 
( A .  unedo),  which  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  shrubs  of  Greece.  Baldrick  of 
gold  foil,  like  that  already  described, 
Large  plain  cuirass  of  gold  plate,  p. 
228.  Gold  cylinder  of  open  work, 
and  a  coiled  snake  appertaining  to  it, 
p.  287.  “Two  fragments  of  My¬ 
cenaean  goldsmith’s  work  of  singu¬ 
lar  beauty,  and  unique  of  their  kind. 
...  The  original  object  to  which 
these  two  fragments  belonged  may  have 
been  a  caduceus,  as  one  of  the  pieces 
represents  a  coiled  snake  ;  the  other, 
part  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  which  had 
enclosed  a  wooden  staff.  The  cylinder 
is  formed  of  four-leaved  flowers,  united 


at  the  points  of  their  leaves,  of  which 
the  edges  all  round  are  raised  so  as  to 
form  casemates  or  cloisons,  in  which 
pieces  of  rock-crystal  are  inlaid.  The 
spaces  between  each  pair  of  flowers  are 
filled  with  pieces  of  crystal,  all  nicely 
adjusted  to  their  places.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  scales  of  the  serpent  are  of 
crystal  inlaid  in  gold  cloisonne  work.” 
— Newton. 

Amber  beads  of  various  sizes.  Human 
bones,  in  part  covered  with  very  thin 
gold  foil.  Gold  mask  from  one  of  the 
bodies,  p.  221.  For  a  notice  of  the 
technigue  of  these  masks,  see  below, 

p.  216. 

Inner  side.  —  53  cuttle  -  fish,  em¬ 
bossed  and  cut  out  in  gold  foil.  In 
spite  of  some  error  in  the  proportions, 
these  show  a  very  remarkable  degree  of 
truth  to  nature,  and  accuracy  of  obser¬ 
vation  in  the  anatomical  details.  The 
mantle,  the  eyes,  and  even  the  suckers, 
are  all  clearly  represented.1  These 
cuttle-fish  appear  to  have  been  all 
struck  from  the  same  die,  as  the  details, 
as  observed  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  are  in 
all  cases  perfectly  identical.  Numer¬ 
ous  button  covers.  Fragments  of  very 
thin  gold  foil  with  which  the  graves 
were  strewn.  Gold  rosettes  of  the  kind 
already  described  above  so  often. 

Case  7  (G). 

Outer  side. — Small  gold  semi-tube, 
perhaps  the  mounting  of  a  comb. 
Fragment  of  incised  ivory.  Two 
seal-rings  of  massive  gold  (p.  223), 
with  intaglios,  resembling  in  general 
character  the  engraved  slides  already 
(p.  213)  described.  One  of  these  repre¬ 
sents  a  battle  scene  with  four  figures, 
in  which  the  victorious,  the  struggling, 
and  the  vanquished  combatants  are 
discriminated  with  a  good  deal  of  skill 
and  spirit.  The  other  represents  a 
hunting  scene ;  two  men,  one  an  archer, 
mounted  in  a  very  archaic  biga,  pursue 
a  stag.  The  waved  line  in  the  back¬ 
ground  may,  Mr.  Newton  thinks,  pos- 

1  Dr.  Schliemann  does  not  appear  to  have 
recognised  the  character  of  these ;  for  he 
describes  the  discs  of  the  suckers  as  “a 
curious  ornamentation  in  relief,  representing 
spirals,”  p.  268. 
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sibly  be  intended  to  represent  the  sky¬ 
line  of  distant  mountains.  Special 
attention  is  requested  to  this  intaglio, 
as  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  it  again  in 
connection  with  the  Mycenaean  sepul¬ 
chral  stelae,  see  below,  p.  223.  Large 
gold  bracelet,  p.  227 ;  formed  of  a 
broad  band,  ornamented  with  trans¬ 
verse  ribs  and  a  large  daisy-like  flower, 
now  detached.  This  bracelet  is  not 
so  massive  as  it  looks,  being  hollow 
throughout.1  3  massive  gold  pins  (p. 
250),  ranging  from  3f  in.  to  nearly  5 
in.  in  length.  The  two  larger  pins 
(which  taper  from  a  diameter  of  more 
than  ^  in.  to  one  of  in.)  terminate 
in  a  sort  of  hooked  knob. 2  The  third 
pin  is  smaller,  but  much  handsomer, 
than  the  others  ;  it  is  crowned  with  a 
spirited  representation  of  the  wild  goat 
of  the  Archipelago  (C.  JEJgagrus,  Gm. 
See  above,  p.  31). 

Stag  of  base  metal  (an  alloy  of  § 
silver  to  ^  lead),  p.  257.  ‘  ‘  It  is  hollow, 

and  seems  to  have  served  as  a  vase,  the 
mouthpiece,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel, 
being  on  the  back.  The  whole  body  of 
the  animal  is  very  coarse  and  heavy, 
particularly  the  feet.”  Gold  mask,  p. 
220  ;  of  the  same  kind  as  that  already 
mentioned,  but  of  a  perfectly  distinct 
physiognomy.  “  Dr.  Schliemann  thinks 
that  these  masks  are  meant  to  be  por¬ 
traits  of  the  persons  on  whose  remains 
they  were  found.  This  is  more  than 
probable,  and  the  artist  may  have  had 
the  assistance  of  a  squeeze  in  clay  or 
wax  taken  from  the  face  after  death. 
If  he  had  sufficient  skill  to  use  this 
squeeze  as  a  matrix,  he  may  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  cast  in  relief  from  it.  Our 
belief  is  that,  having  obtained  such  a 
cast  in  some  yielding  material,  he 
copied  that  by  hand,  carving  it  out  in 
wood  or  some  material  hard  enough  to 
hammer  gold  upon.  We  may  thus 
account  for  the  curious  realism  in  such 
details  as  the  moustache  and  beard, 

1  A  representation  of  this  bracelet  of  the 
actual  size  (about  in.  x  4  in.  in  diameter) 
is  correctly  given  on  p.  227  of  “  Mycenae,”  but 
on  the  very  same  page  Dr.  Schliemann  quite 
inexplicably  describes  it  as  “  so  enormously 
large  that  it  would  fit  on  the  loins  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man.” 

2  Dr.  Milchhofer  points  out  that  this  knob 
is  not  unlike  the  form  of  the  heads  of  certain 
Egyptian  sceptres. 


the  smooth  surface  of  which  suggests 
the  notion  that  -oil  or  grease  had  been 
applied  to  this  part  of  the  face  to  make 
the  mould  deliver.” — Newton.  The 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  probably 
incised  after  the  rest  of  the  work  was 
completed.  3  reliefs  without  a  back¬ 
ground  (p.  267),  each  representing  a 
temple  surmounted  by  doves  ;  the  same 
as  those  already  noticed,  see  above,  p. 
212.  Gold  cylindrical  envelopes,  same 
as  before  described.  Diadem  orna¬ 
mented  with  rosettes,  p.  246.  Gold 
mask  (p.  221),  same  as  those  already 
noticed. 

Inner  side. — Ox  heads  (p.  216),  cut 
out  in  thin  gold  foil,  -with  a  large  double- 
edged  axe  resting  between  the  horns, 
the  space  between  which  it  spans.  This 
axe  is  a  well-known  Carian  emblem 
(see  above,  p.  209),  but  Dr.  Milch¬ 
hofer  considers  that  it  has  no  sym¬ 
bolic  meaning  in  the  present  case. 
Gold  discs  and  circlets,  the  latter  in 
some  instances  linked  together  by 
strips  of  gold  foil.  A  small  pivot  (?) 
shaped  like  a  watch  key.  Rectangular 
slices  of  wild  boars’  teeth  (p.  273), 
pierced  for  stringing.  Dr.  Schliemann 
suggests,  with  much  appearance  of  prob¬ 
ability,  that  they  were  strung  together 
as  horse-trappings.  2  alabaster  models 
of  scarfs  tied  in  a  noose,  p.  242.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  scarf  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  rolled,  the  broad  ends  are 
ornamented  with  a  reticulated  pattern 
of  white  lines  on  a  pale-green  ground  : 
one  end  is  carved  to  represent  fringe. 
The  object  of  these  elaborate  though 
highly  inartistic  productions  is  un¬ 
known.  They  have  each  been  drilled 
in  3  places,  for  nails  apparently,  and 
it  is  possible,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Milchhofer,  that  they  formed  corner 
ornaments  of  wooden  chests,  or  other 
furniture.  Miscellaneous  objects  of 
alabaster.  6  small  bronze  discs  (p. 
278),  drilled  with  holes  along  the  cir¬ 
cumference  :  supposed  by  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann  to  have  formed  part  of  horse- 
trappings.  Alabaster  sword-pommels. 
Small  pieces  of  transparent  crystal  cut 
into  symmetrical  shapes  :  possibly  used 
in  inlaid  work,  like  that  already  de¬ 
scribed,  p.  215.  Pieces  of  wood  of 
similar  shapes. 
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Case  8  (H). 

Outer  side.  —  Fragments  of  silver 
vases,  cups,  jngs,  and  sort  of  saucers. 
All  these  are  too  much  injured  to 
call  for  detailed  notice.  About  20 
silver  vessels  were  found  in  this  grave 
alone.  Large  copper  fork  (p.  255), 
shaped  like  a  trident,  with  a  tube- 
socket,  by  which  it  was  doubtless  fitted 
on  to  a  wooden  handle.  Unknown 
object  of  copper  (p.  255),  resembling  a 
kind  of  pastry-spattle,  but  with  a  large 
square  hole  just  below  the  blade.  Both 
these  articles  are  probably  culinary. 

Inner  side. — Handles,  rims,  and  other 
fragments  of  copper  vessels.  No  less 
than  32  copper  vessels,  including  jugs 
and  some  large  caldrons  (evidently 
pertaining  to  the  kitchen,  and  in  some 
cases  much  worn  by  long  use  on  the 
fire),  were  discovered  in  this  grave. 
The  best  preserved  of  these  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  figured  on  pp.  273-77  of 
Dr.  Schliemann’s  work.1  With  them 
was  found  a  curious  copper  tripod  (p. 
277),  the  top  shaped  as  a  shallow  pan 
with  3  stout  copper  loops  attached  to 
the  outer  rim.  Apparently  it  was, 
therefore,  intended  either  to  stand  in 
the  fire,  or  to  be  hung  over  it,  “gypsy” 
fashion,  at  pleasure.  For  a  notice  of 
the  part  played  by  tripods  in  Homeric 
cookery,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Schliemann,  p.  277.  “  It  deserves  par¬ 
ticular  attention  that  there  is  no  solder¬ 
ing  in  any  one  of  the  large  copper 
vessels  found  in  this  or  in  any  other 
of  the  Mycenaean  tombs  ;  these  large 
vessels  consist  merely  of  copper  plates, 
solidly  joined  together  with  innumer¬ 
able  small  pins.  All  the’  handles  are 
likewise  attached  with  broad-headed 
nails,”  p.  215. 


with  3  lions.  Two  of  the  lions  appear 
to  have  been  put  to  flight,  but  the  third 
having  overthrown  one  of  the  assailants, 
is  attacked  with  sword  and  spear  by 
his  comrades.  This  is  the  finest  weapon 
in  the  collection,  and  recalls  in  several 
respects  the  gold  intaglios  already  de¬ 
scribed.  Knife  shaped  like  a  lancet. 
Alabaster  sword-pommel.  Cylindrical 
lance-head,  with  socket.  Lance-heads 
with  lateral  loops,  or  eyelets,  by  which 
the  head  was  secured  to  the  shaft.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  all  the  lance-heads 
found  at  Mycense  are  socketed.  The 
wooden  shafts  appeared  entire  when 
discovered,  but  crumbled  away  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air. 

Inner  side. — Collection  of  swords  and 
daggers  :  all  of  bronze.1  On  several  of 
these  blades  fine  damasked  work  in 
gold  has  been  revealed  by  careful  clean¬ 
ing  ;  rubbings  of  the  designs  have 
been  placed  in  the  case.  This  grave 
alone  contained  46  swords  and  daggers 
in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  state,  3 
long  knives,  and  4  lances  already 
noticed.  Ten  of  the  swords  are  broad, 
single -edged  blades,  measuring  from 
2  ft.  to  2  ft.  3  in.  in  length.  This 
make  of  sword  must  have  been  used  as 
a  “  cleaving  falchion  ”  for  delivering  a 
chopping  blow.  The  blades  are  of  2 
patterns ;  the  one  of  lanceolate  form, 
terminating  in  a  rounded  point,2  the 
other  somewhat  broader  and  gradually 
increasing  in  width  towards  the  lower 
end,  where  it  terminates  in  a  diagonal 
edge.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter 
difference  does  not  mark  a  distinct 
pattern,  but  is  simply  due  to  a  larger 
specimen  of  the  lanceolate  make  hav¬ 
ing  been  accidentally  broken  and  then 
ground  down.  In  that  case,  however, 
the  blade  would  be  of  a  length  which 
seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  effect¬ 
ual  use  of  a  weapon  of  this  form.  In 
both  cases,  the  end  of  the  spindle,  or 
rather  what  would  be  the  spindle  in  an 
ordinary  sword,  is  bent  laterally  into  a 
large  circular  loop.  Below  the  loop  the 

1  As  before  noted,  no  trace  of  iron  was 
found  in  any  of  the  graves.  Several  objects 
of  iron  occurred  in  the  superjacent  soil,  but 
from  their  position  were  clearly  of  later  date. 

2  On  one  of  the  tombstones,  described  be¬ 
low,  p.  228,  a  man  is  represented  brandishing 
one  of  these  falchions. 


Case  9  (I  or  J). 

Outer  side.  —  Bronze  dagger  blade 
finely  damasked  in  gold  with  a  hunting 
scene.2  It  represents  5  men  in  contest 

1  The  best  specimens  are  ranged  on  a  shelf 
under  the  table  cases. 

2  The  design  on  this  beautiful  blade,  as 
well  as  those  on  some  others,  was  only  brought 
to  light  after  very  careful  cleaning ;  and  had 
not  been  discovered  at  the  time  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann’s  book  was  published. 
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blade  is  about  2  in.  broad,  with  blunt 
edges.  A  strip  of  hide  stitched  over  this- 
may  probably  have  formed  the  grip. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  circlet,  which 
is  nearly  1  in.  in  diameter,  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  insertion  of  the  fifth 
finger,  which  would,  in  a  limited  sense, 
serve  as  a  pivot,  and  to  steady  the 
rather  loose  grasp  required  by  a  falchion. 
The  other  swords  are  straight  double- 
edged  blades,  with  a  high  central 
thread  or  ridge,  and  seem,  therefore, 
only  to  have  been  used  for  thrust¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  blades  are  estimated 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  to  have  measured 
about  3  ft.  when  entire.1  They  aver¬ 
age  1-^  in.  to  3  in.  in  breadth  at  the 
hilt.  The  grip  seems  usually  to  have 
been  of  wood,  often  plated  with  gold 
(see  opposite),  but  sometimes  of  ala¬ 
baster  or  bone  ;  the  tongue  was  secured 
with  an  alabaster  pommel,  sometimes 
capped  with  gold — see  above,  p.  215. 
The  scabbards  appear  to  have  been  of 
wood,  slight  remains  of  which  were 
found  in  situ,  lined  with  linen  (of  which 
some  fragments  were  also  found,  see 
above,  p.  211),  and  stretched  externally 
with  some  textile  fabric,  on  which  was 
glued,  or  otherwise  attached,  a  row  of 
the  gold  discs  so  often  alluded  to. 2  In 
some  instances  this  row  was  found  lying 
still  in  place  along  the  blade,  although 
the  rest  of  the  scabbard  had  disappeared. 

Sepulchre  Y.  (Sch.  I.) 

(3  bodies,  pp.  151  and  293.) 

Case  10  (K). 

Outer  side. — Two  greave-ornaments, 
p.  328  ;  similar  to  those  already  de¬ 
scribed,  see  above,  p.  215.  Object  of 
uncertain  character  in  the  form  of  the 
head  and  leg  of  an  animal ;  it  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  ornamental  legs  of 
furniture  so  common  in  late  Roman 
times.  Gold  discs  ;  the  same  as  those 
already  described.  Gold  drinking-cup, 
p.  313.  Fragment  of  a  bronze  sword, 

1  Dr.  Schliemann  says  “seems  to  have 
exceeded  3  ft.”  (p.  2S3),  hut  we  gather  that 
he  has  included  the  hilt  in  this  reckoning. 

-  It  can  hardly  he  necessary  to  repeat  that 
most,  though  probably  not  all,  these  weapons 
were  mere  theatrical  “properties”  in  the 
funeral  ceremony. 


retaining  its  splendid  hilt  almost  com¬ 
plete,  p.  307.  This  specimen  is  of 
peculiar  interest  as  showing  the  entire 
construction  of  the  hilt,  including  the 
guard,  which  is  inconspicuous  or  absent 
in  the  other  examples.  The  guard  was 
formed  of  a  thick  elliptic  lozenge-shaped 
piece  of  wood,  which  was  fitted  over  the 
tongue,  and  secured  to  the  upper  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  blade  with  4  rivets,  still 
visible.  Over  this  was  fixed  the  wood 
of  the  grip,  a  small  portion  of  which 
remains.  The  wooden  core  was  then 
entirely  encased  with  gold  plating, 
carefully  adjusted  to  all  the  lines  and, 
in  the  present  instance,  beautifully 
engraved  -with  a  rich  and  effective 
pattern  ;  the  capping  of  the  pommel 
was  formed  of  a  distinct  piece,  good 
examples  of  which  are  shown  on  pp. 
271,  305.  Yarious  other  swords  and 
daggers  j1  upwards  of  80  blades  were 
found  in  this  grave  alone.  Sword  pom¬ 
mels,  see  above,  p.  215.  Golden  cuirass 
richly  chased  in  repousse,  p.  301.  It 
appears  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  entire  ; 
and  it  measures  21  in.  by  14f  in.  Gold 
mask,  p.  311.  This  is  the  best  executed 
as  well  as  the  best  preserved  of  all  the 
masks.  It  represents  a  man  with  a 
very  long  nose,  a  full  beard,  and  large 
mustachio,  curling  upwards.  These  have 
come  out  in  the  gold  in  smooth  masses, 
as  if  clotted  together  by  oil.  This  result 
is  probably  due  to  the  cause  assigned  by 
Mr.  Newton  (see  above,  p.  216),  and  not 
to  the  pre-historic  pomatum  invoked  by 
Dr.  Schliemann.  The  eyes  are  small 
and  very  close  together ;  as  observed 
by  Overbeck,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  intended  to  be  represented  as 
open  or  shut.  The  same  high  author¬ 
ity  adds  that  the  ears  look  as  if  they 
had  been  merely  soldered  on,  while  the 
lines  of  the  same  organ  are  imitated 
rather  from  the  Mycenaean  spiral  orna¬ 
ments  than  from  nature.2 

Inner  side.  - — Thin  gold  discs,  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  scabbards.  9  pairs  of 
eagles  (p.  317)  of  the  quasi- “heraldic” 

1  M.  Kohler  is  stated  to  have  prepared  a 
memoir  on  the  Mycenaean  weapons,  hut  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  not  yet  published,  and  we 
have  therefore  not  been  able  to  consult  it. 

2  “  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Plastik.” 
3rd  ed.  Leipzig,  1880.  Vol.  i.  p.  34. 
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type  already  noticed,  see  above,  p. 
213.  Each  pair  is  suspended  to  a 
thin  gold  tube,  evidently  made  for  the 
passage  of  a  string.  Six  small  rect¬ 
angular  gold  plates  with  designs  in 
repousse,  pp.  303,  308.  These  plates, 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Milchhofer,  may 
some  of  them  have  coated  the  sides 
of  a  small  box.  Two  of  them  are 
ornamented  with  a  combination  of 
spirals ;  two  others  show,  with  slight 
variation,  a  lion  pursuing  a  stag.  On 
the  reverse  sides  of  these  plates  are 
considerable  remains  of  the  black 
cement  by  which  they  were  fastened 
to  the  wood ;  traces  of  nails  are  also 
visible  along  the  margins,  p.  311.  A 
pair  of  silver  tongs  or  tweezers,  p. 
308.  Scabbard  mountings  in  gold. 
Gold  buttons,  p.  322.  Perforated  knob 
of  rock-crystal  with  a  golden  eyelet. 
This  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  sword,  or  sword-belt.  Lozenge- 
sliaped  “buttons”  (p.  325),  like  those 
'already  described,  see  above,  p.  214. 
Funnel-shaped  sword-pommel.  Human 
bones.  Buttons.  Small  rings  and 
horns  of  ivory,  p.  152.  Also  an  ivory 
needle,  p.  153.  Flat  piece  of  ivory  in¬ 
cised  with  spirals,  perhaps  the  handle 
of  a  knife,  p.  329. 


Case  11  (L). 

Outer  side. — Swords  of  various  sizes. 
Fine  sword,  retaining  its  guard,  which 
is  plated  with  gold,  engraved  with  a 
rich  decoration  of  double  spirals,  p.  302. 
The  grip,  which  is  entirely  of  bronze, 
was  also  encased  in  gold,  which  in  this 
case  was  applied  directly  on  the  metal. 
Portion  of  a  scabbard,  with  remains  of 
the  textile  fabric  which  covered  it. 

Inner  side. —  Collection  of  swords. 
Axe-head  shaped  like  a  mattock,  but 
without  any  socket.  Dr.  Schliemann 
notes  (p.  307)  that  this  form  of  axe 
was  frequently  found  in  his  Trojan 
excavations. 

Case  12  (M). 

Outer  side. — Whetstone  of  fine  sand¬ 
stone,  p.  332.  Various  vessels  of  silver 
and  of  copper.  Miscellaneous  frag¬ 


ments  of  hilts,  buttons,  rivets,  etc. 
Double  eagles,  like  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  see  above,  p.  213. 

Inner  side. — Vessels  of  lustrous  red 
pottery,  with  a  very  simple  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  p.  330. 

Case  13  (N). 

Outer  side. — Gold  buttons.  Gold 
cylinders,  mostly  the  same  as  those 
already  described,  see  above,  p.  212  ; 
one  is,  however,  elaborately  incised,  p. 
320.  Sword-knot  of  gold  foil,  p.  304. 
Large  gold  cup,  p.  313.  “It  is  5£  in. 
in  diameter,  and  is  divided  by  a  hori¬ 
zontal  band  into  2  compartments,  deco¬ 
rated  in  repousse  work  with  2  parallel 
rows  of  spirals.  In  these  occur  a 
large  number  of  that  curious  cross 
which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  the 
ruins  of  Troy,  and  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  symbol  of  the  holy  fire,  ”  pp.  313- 
14.  Gold  cup,  p.  313,  Fig.  475  ;  with 
an  embossed  ornamentation,  probably 
derived  from  wicker-work.  It  is  6  in. 
in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height. 
Two  gold  goblets  with  stems.  One  of 
these  (p.  314)  is  embossed  with  a  design 
of  3  lions  running  at  full  speed.  Six 
embossed  rectangular  gold  plates,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  set  already  noticed,  see 
opposite.  Sword,  retaining  its  plated 
hilt.  Gold  shoulder-belt,  with  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  double-edged  bronze  sword 
attached,  p.  299.  Two  silver  goblets, 
p.  315.  Plain  gold  cuirass,  measuring 
15£  in.  by  9 5  in.,  p.  300.  Gold  mask  ; 
“unfortunately  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead  has  been  so  much  pressed 
upon  the  eyes  and  nose  that  the  fea¬ 
tures  cannot  be  well  distinguished,” 
p.  311.  Two  goblets  of  alabaster  ;  one 
of  them  resembles  an  ordinary  •wine¬ 
glass  in  shape,  but  is  10 J  in.  high, 
p.  317. 

Inner  side. — Buttons.  Fragments 
of  some  large  convex  object,  built  up 
of  pieces  of  cork,  p.  332.  Dr.  Milch- 
hofer’s  suggestion  that  it  was  stretched 
with  some  textile  fabric  and  formed  a 
mock  shield  appears  probable.  Small 
quadrangular  box  of  well  -  preserved 
cypress  wood,  with  copper  hinges,  p. 
332.  One  side  is  ornamented  with 
dogs  carved  in  relief.  Hexagonal 
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wooden  lid  of  a  box.  The  margin  is 
perforated,  whence  it  appears  that  the 
wood  must  have  been  stretched  with 
some  textile  fabric.  Alabaster  goblet. 
Amber  beads.  Fragm  ent  of  an  alabaster 
sword-grip.  An  ostrich  egg,  curiously 
ornamented  with  figures  of  dolphins 
cut  out  of  alabaster,  and  glued  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  shell.  [In  this  tomb 
was  discovered  the  corpse  (not  merely 
skeleton)  figured  and  described  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  (pp.  296-98).  A  portion 
of  this  body  was,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
a  local  druggist,  sufficiently  indurated 
to  admit  of  removal,  but  has  not  yet 
been  unpacked.  The  same  tomb  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  oyster  shells,  some 
of  them  unopened.] 

Sepulchre  VI. 

(2  bodies.) 

Central  Case. 

This  tomb  was  opened  by  the  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  Athenian  Archaeological 
Society  after  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Schliemann.  It  occupies  a  single  case 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  The  travel¬ 
ler  is  advised  to  examine  this  next  in 
succession  to  the  contents  of  the  Schlie¬ 
mann  tombs  ;  and  afterwards  to  resume 
his  inspection  of  the  table-cases  (Nos. 
14  and  following). 

The  contents  of  sepulchre  vi.  are 
arranged  as  follows  : — Part  of  a  human 
skeleton.  To  It.  of  same :  9  swords  and 
dagger  blades  ;  2  lance-heads,  nails, 
and  rivets  of  hilts.  At  head :  Frag¬ 
ments  of  copper  vessels  ;  4  ornaments 
of  bent  gold  plate  ;  2  greave- fasten¬ 
ings,  see  above,  p.  215 ;  5  sword  and 
knife  blades  ;  2  lance -heads  ;  double¬ 
headed  rivets  from  scabbards  ;  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  fine  clay  with  which  the 
bodies  were  covered  in.1  At  feet:  16 

1  Without  attaching  undue  importance  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  custom  of  covering 
the  bodies  within  the  tomb  with  fine  clay  has 
been  generally  considered  a  Celtic  peculiarity, 
we  may  call  attention  to  the  curious  coincid¬ 
ence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  real 
foundation  for  the  analogy  which  it  has  been 
sought  to  establish  between  the  attitudes  of 
the  bodies  in  the  Mycenaean  tombs  and  the 
Celtic  cists.  In  the  latter  case  the  knees  have 
been  carefully,  and  with  deliberate  intention, 
bent  or  drawn  up  ;  in  the  former  the  position 


baked-clay  vessels  showing  considerable 
variety  of  form  and  decoration. 

Case  14  (0). 

Objects  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in 
the  soil,  ivithout  and  ' above  the 
graves ,  p.  64. 

Outer  side. — Fragments  of  stucco, 
with  arabesques  painted  in  red,  brown, 
white,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  de¬ 
signs  correspond  in  general  character 
to  those  on  the  objects  found  in  the 
tombs.  These  were  found  among  the 
foundations  of  ancient  houses,  situated 
S.  of  the  Circle  of  Tombs. 

Various  objects  in  bronze,  viz.  ar¬ 
row-heads,  knives,  drills  (?),  axe-head, 
keys  (?).  With  these,  sea-shells,  teeth 
of  the  wild  boar  and  of  other  quadrupeds, 
and  small  objects  (needles,  etc.),  carved 
in  ivory  and  bone.  Ornaments  in 
glazed  pottery  (p.  110),  viz.  rosettes, 
small  pyramids,  and  fragment  of  the 
imitation  of  a  bivalve  shell.  Orna¬ 
ment  of  blue  glass,  with  spiral  decora¬ 
tion.  Beads  and  lentoid  gems  (serpen¬ 
tine,  steatite,  onyx,  agate,  etc.),  pp. 
112-14  ;  several  of  these  are  engraved 
with  representations  of  animals  (chiefly 
stags  and  gazelles),  and  one  (p.  11 4)  bears 
a  human  head,  with  a  very  broad,  coarse 
negro-like  physiognomy.  Small  objects 
carved  in  ivory.  Fragments  of  combs. 
Small  female  bust.  Fragment  of  a 
design  in  relief  of  a  lion  and  bull,  a 
common  subject.  Engraved  buttons. 
Bone  tubes  ;  one  with  a  projecting  rim 
may  be  part  of  a  fife,  p.  78.  Fish  cut 
out  of  wood,  p.  129. 

Objects  in  gold  found  S.  of  the  Sepul¬ 
chral  Circle,  viz.  :  71  spirals  of  thick, 
round  gold  wire,  p.  354  ;  4  ditto  quad¬ 
rangular  wire,  ib. ;  5  plain  gold  rings, 
ib.  ;  1  silver  ditto,  ib.  Two  large  gold 
finger-rings,  p.  354.  These  are  described 
by  Mr.  Newton  as  follows  : — “On  the 

is  due  to  the  accident  of  the  space  being  in¬ 
sufficient,  and  the  bodies  have  been  carelessly 
crushed  and  jammed  in  anyhow  ( e.g .  the  one 
figured  on  p.  296). 

1  These  spirals,  which  might  be  more  cor¬ 
rectly  designated  coils,  vary  in  thickness  and 
in  the  number  of  their  whorls,  having  2  to  6  of 
the  latter.  Dr.  Schliemann’s  suggestion  that 
the  Mycenaean  coils  were  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  appeal’s  very  probable. 
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oval  chaton  of  one  of  these  is  repre¬ 
sented  a  most  curious 'scene.  On  the  1.  a 
female  figure  is  seated  on  rocks  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  possibly  intended  for  a 
palm-tree  ;  behind  her  a  smaller  figure 
appears  to  be  gathering  fruit  from  one 
of  the  branches  ;  in  her  1.  hand  the 
seated  figure  holds  out  3  poppy  heads  ; 
and  between  these  2  figures,  another 
small  female  figure  stands  immediately 
in  front  of  the  knees  of  the  seated 
figure,  holding  up  a  flower,  as  if  offering 
it.  Behind  the  taller  standing  figure 
is  another  female  figure,  holding  flowers 
in  either  hand.  Between  the  seated 
figure  and  the  taller  figure,  standing  in 
front  of  her,  we  see  a  double-edged  battle- 
axe,  or  perhaps  a  pair  of  such  axes. 
Between  the  two  taller  standing  figures 
is  what  appears  to  be  a  Palladium,  in 
the  hand  of  which  is  a  spear,  held  very 
much  as  it  is  shown  in  the  ancient 
representation  of  the  Palladium.  Be¬ 
tween  this  figure  and  the  top  of  the 
tree,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  scene, 
we  see  the  sun  and  crescent-moon,  below 
which  is  a  double-wavy  line  bent  round 
in  a  curve,  which  may  represent  the 
sea.  Behind  the  standing  figure,  on 
the  extreme  It.,  6  objects  are  ranged  on 
the  edge  of  the  chaton,  so  as  to  follow 
•  its  curve.  These  objects  ”  are  thought 
by  M.  Rhoussopoulos  “to  be  masks  re¬ 
presenting  Corinthian  helmets.1  We 
have  examined  them  repeatedly  with  a 
powerful  lens,  and  can  only  see  in  them 
the  faces  of  lions  or  panthers  ;  the  ears, 
which- are  distinctly  visible,  are  entirely 
feline  in  character.  The  dresses  of  the 
1  female  figures  are  very  curious.  .  .  . 
The  intaglio  on  the  oval  chaton  of  the 
other  gold  ring  presents  an  equally 
|  strange  subject.  There  we  see  two 
parallel  rows  of  animals’  heads,  between 
which  is  a  row  of  small  discs  or  bosses. 
In  the  upper  row,  an  ox’s  head  is  placed 
between  2  heads  which,  on  the  whole, 

,  it  is  safest  to  consider  as  representing 
lions  ;  in  the  lower  row  there  is  a 
counterchange  ;  between  the  heads  of 
2  oxen  is  a  single  lion’s  head.  On  the 
extreme  1.  is  something  which  seems 
like  wheat-ears  growing  from  a  single 

1  Dr.  Schliemann  calls  them  palladia  (p. 
358),  a  name  he  also  bestows  on  the  lion’s 
head  on  the  other  chaton,  p.  360. 


stem,  and  opposite,  on  the  extreme  rt. , 
is  a  single  plant  or  flower.”1 

14  gold  beads,  p.  361  ;  each  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  4  rows  of  small  round 
bosses.  Small  couching  lion  of  massive 
gold,  p.  361  ;  probably  the  ornament  of 
a  large  fibula.  Mr.  Newton,  after  ob¬ 
serving  that  this  animal  recalls  both 
the  granite  lions  of  Egypt  and  the 
bronze  lion  weights  of  Nimroud,  writes : 
“  The  style  has  something  of  the  repose 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  Egyptian 
lions,  but  in  the  modelling  we  trace  the 
influence  of  an  Asiatic  school.”  In  the 
artistic  representation  of  animal  life  it 
may  be  said  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the 
Mycene  collection. 

Inner  side.  —  Beads  and  spindle - 
whorls  of  green  and  blue  stone,  as  well 
as  of  pottery.  Sword  and  dagger.  4 
double-edged  axes.  Wild-boars’  teeth. 
Stone  axes.  Corn  found  in  a  vessel. 
Granite  block  incised  with  dies  for  cast¬ 
ing  various  ornaments,  p.  103.  The 
favourite  Mycenaean  cuttle-fish  reap¬ 
pears  among  the  designs  here.  Cube 
of  basalt  (p.  108),  with  dies  of  the  same 
character,  but  larger,  on  the  6  faces, 
viz.  a  spread  eagle  ;  a  whorled  cone  ;2 
a  large  volute,  etc.  Small  vessels  and 
other  objects  of  pottery.  Four  gold 
goblets  (p.  352),  all  of  the  same  form, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  size.  Each  has 
2  handles  attached  with  rivets  to  the 
body  and  rim  ;  each  handle  terminates 
in  a  dog’s  head  turned  inwards,  so  that 
the  rim  of  the  goblet  is  held  between 
the  jaws.  A  plain  gold  cup,  p.  353. 
These  5  cups  were  all  found  without  the 
bounds  of  the  circle  by  MM.  Drosinos 
and  Stammatakis  after  the  departure  of 
Dr.  Schliemann.3 

Under  the  table  are  placed  some  inter¬ 
esting  specimens  of  early  pottery,  in¬ 
cluding  some  fragments  of  vases  decor¬ 
ated  with  cranes  (?)  and  fishes. 

1  “  Essays  on  Art  and  Archaeology,”  1880, 
pp.  268-69. 

2  Two  small  lustrous  black  clay  cones  cast 
from  this  or  a  similar  mould  were  found  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  at  Mycenae,  and  similar  cones 
from  Ialysus  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

3  See  below,  Rte.  37  (Sect.  III.).  The  de¬ 
posit  in  question  is  termed  by  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann  “  The  Tomb  South  of  the  Agora,”  but 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Sepulchre  vi., 
which  last  is  not  described  in  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
work. 
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Case  15  (P). 

This  case  contains  a  very  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection,  derived  from  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  excavations  on  the  Acro¬ 
polis  of  Tiryns  and  at  various  points  of 
Mycense. 

Outer  side.  —  Objects  from  Tiryns. 
Small  Obsidian  knives,  p.  18.  Part  of 
a  human  skull,  ib.  The  skeleton  was 
found  entire,  but  could  not  be  saved. 
Fragment  of  bronze.  Spindle  -  whorls 
of  green  or  blue  stone,  p.  18.  2  ditto 

of  baked  clay,  p.  19.  A  very  curious 
little  archaic  bronze  figure  of  a  man, 
apparently  in  the  act  of  hurling  a  spear, 
p.  14.  Observe  his  singular  high- 
pointed  head-dress,1  resembling,  as 
noted  by  Dr.  Milchhofer,  the  tiara  on 
the  ivory  figure  from  Spata,  see  below, 
p.  225.  The  figure  is  only  3|  in. 
high,  inclusive  of  2  pins,  4  in-  long, 
which  (starting  from  the  soles  of  the 
feet),  served  to  fasten  it  on  some  other 
— probably  wooden — object. 

Objects  from  the  upper  soil  of  My¬ 
cenae.  Fragments  of  late  vases  and 
bronzes,  in  one  tray.  Lamps.  Relief 
in  terra-cotta  of  Apollo  playing  the 
lyre.  Small  bronze  nude  statuette  of  a 
boy.  Two  copper  coins  of  Corinth. 
Objects  found  in  the  dromos  of  the 
1  ‘  Treasury  of  Atreus :  ”  Small  idols  ; 
stone  utensils  ;  embossed  gold  foil. 
Glass  beads.  Ditto  of  fluor-spar  strung 
on  copper  wire. 

Objects  from  the  Treasury  excavated 
by  Mme.  Schliemann,  p.  140 ;  frag¬ 
ments  of  bronze  ;  embossed  gold  foil ; 
small  beads  ;  bronze  ring  ;  small  object 
in  glass  slag. 

Objects  from  Tomb  near  the  Herce- 
um.2  Alabaster  goblet.  Sample  of 
earth  and  gravel  with  traces  of  fire. 
Stone  utensils.  Gold  shells  having 
contained  a  core  of  glass  slag.  Rosettes  ; 
spiral  ornaments.  Gold  beads  (?). 
Double-headed  bronze  nail.  Obsidian 
knives.  Arrow-head  and  a  small  hilt, 
both  of  bronze.  Fragment  of  “Egyp¬ 
tian  ”  porcelain.  Small  gold  slides  for 
stringing ;  a  piece  of  glass  slag ;  a 

1  Dr.  Milchhofer  hints  a  doubt  whether  this 
is  really  a  hat,  or  only  a  peculiar  manner  of 
arranging  the  hair. 

2  See  also  below,  Rte.  37. 


transparent  green  stone  ;  fragments  of 
ivory. 

Inner  side. — Objects  from  Tiryns  :  a 
large  number  of  very  rude  clay  figures 
of  cattle  and  women,  pp.  8-14.  Some  of 
the  latter  approach  to  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
“Hera-idol”  type,  a  term  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  which  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  see  above,  p.  210.  The  figures 
of  cattle  are  regarded  by  Dr.  Milchhofer 
as  votive  offerings,  or  oblations  to  the 
manes  of  the  dead.  They  appear  to  be 
mostly  meant  for  horses  and  oxen. 
Several  specimens  are  figured  by  Dr. 
Schliemann. 

From  Mycenae.  —  Fragment  of  an 
early  vase  with  representations  of 
horses  and  oxen.  Ditto,  with  a  design 
of  a  bull  grazing  between  flowers. 
Others  with  representations  of  birds, 
fishes,  corals  (?),  sea-anemones,  and 
polypi.  _ 

In  the  embrasures  of  the  windows  seve¬ 
ral  large  vases  have  been  placed.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  is  the  last  of 
the  row,  on  the  innermost  window-sill. 
It  is  a  large  archaic  vase  (p.  134),  found 
among  the  foundations  of  houses  S.  of 
the  tombs.  The  handles  are  shaped  as 
dogs’  heads,1  like  those  of  some  gold 
cups  (see  above,  p.  221)  found  near  the 
same  spot.  The  subject  of  the  design 
is  a  line  of  warriors  rapidly  marching 
in  single  file.  The  figures  are  of  pe¬ 
culiar  interest,  from  the  assistance  they 
afford  in  restoring  details  of  the  Myce¬ 
naean  accoutrements  and  arms.  Dr. 
Schliemann  describes  the  design  as 
follows  :  “  Some  of  the  fragments 
which  I  have  been  able  to  readjust  re¬ 
present  6  full-armed  warriors,  painted 
dark-red  on  a  light  yellow  dead  ground  ; 
all  wear  coats  of  mail,  which  reach  from 
the  neck  down  to  below  the  hips.  These 
coats  of  mail  consist  of  2  distinct  parts, 
which  are  fastened  round  the  waist  by 
a  girdle,  and  their  lower  edge  is  fringed 
with  long  tassels.  Each  warrior’s  back 
is  covered  with  a  large  round  shield, 
which  seems  to  be  fastened  on  the  1. 
shoulder.  Its  lower  end  is  cut  out  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent.  In  their  right 
hands  the  warriors  hold  long  lances,  to 

i  It  should  be  stated  that  Dr.  Schliemann 
calls  them  cow  heads. 
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each  of  which  is  attached  that  curious 
object  resembling  a  Trojan  idol,  which 
I  have  already  mentioned.  ...  It 
certainly  appears  to  us  that  this  curious 
object  can  have  served  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  for  fixing  the  lances  on  the 
rt.  shoulder.1  .  .  .  The  greaves  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  cloth,  and  reach  from  a 
little  above  the  knee  down  to  nearly 
the  ankles.  Their  upper  part  is  at¬ 
tached  by  means  of  a  string,  which  is 
turned  3  times  round  the  thigh.2  All 
wear  sandals,  fastened  on  by  straps 
reaching  as  far  up  as  the  greaves.” 
These  warriors  all  wear  large  helmets 
with  a  conspicuous  plume.  Other 
fragments  show  the  contest  already 
engaged ;  and  in  another  part  of  the 
vase  a  woman  in  an  attitude  of  lament¬ 
ation  ;  also  a  goose  (compare  archaic 
Athenian  vase  in  the  National  Museum, 
p.  204).  The  remaining  vases  and 
other  vessels  are  of  inferior  interest. 

Tombstones. 

Along  the  N.  wall  of  the  hall  are 
ranged  the  best  preserved  of  the  sepul¬ 
chral  stelae  discovered  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  over  the  graves  on  the  Acropolis. 
They  are  of  limestone,  and  chiefly  de¬ 
corated  with  coarse  imitations  of  the 
spirals  and  serpentine  lines  which  form 
most  of  the  designs  in  the  Mycenaean 
gold  work.  Some  of  them  also  show 
rude  sculpture  in  relief  of  hunting 
scenes,  with  men  on  foot  and  in  cha¬ 
riots,  etc.  Overbeck  has  pointed  out 
that  one,  at  least,  of  these  seems  to  be  a 
coarse  provincial  reproduction,  or  rather 
adaptation,  of  the  hunting  scene  repre¬ 

1  This  “  curious  object,”  which  is  certainly 
neither  an  idol  norta  weight,  is,  we  are  disposed 
to  think,  either  a  leathern  or  a  gourd  water 
flask.  Dr.  Milchhofer  suggests  that  it  is  a 
long  coiled  thong  for  hurling  the  lance.  But 
he  admits  that,  in  making  this  suggestion,  he 
is  guided  by  the  bronze  loops  on  certain  lance 
heads.  Now,  we  must  venture  to  say  that 
the  object  of  these  loops  was  more  probably 
simply  to  secure  the  head  to  the  shaft.  Be¬ 
sides,  even  were  it  otherwise,  it  seems  quite  out 
of  the  range  of  probability— nay,  possibility — 
that  such  exceptionally  long  lances,  as  those 
here  represented,  could  ever  have  been  used 
as  javelins. 

2  This,  as  pointed  out  |by  Dr.  Schliemann, 
illustrates  the  use  of  the  gold  leglets  so  often 

alluded  to.  See  above,  p.  215. 


sented  in  an  intaglio  already  described, 
see  above,  p.  215.  The  intaglio,  as 
well  as  the  bull’s  head  and  all  the  other 
more  artistic  objects,  he  assumes  to  have 
been  imported  from  abroad. 

End  of  the  Schliemann  Collection. 

Antiquities  from  Spata. 

Case  16.1 

These  antiquities  were  discovered,  in 
1877,  in  some  very  ancient  rock  tombs2 
near  the  hamlet  of  Spata,  about  9  miles 
E.  of  Athens.  A  very  marked  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  contents  of  these  tombs 
is  the  great  predominance,  in  num¬ 
bers,  of  objects  in  glass  or  ivory  over 
those  of  other  materials.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  various  materials 
found  at  Spata  is  stated  in  round  num¬ 
bers  3  as  follows : — Objects  of  glass  or 
vitreous  paste,  1300  ;  ditto  of  ivory, 
730 ;  ditto  of  gold,  140  ;  ditto  of  bronze, 
40 ;  ditto  of  stone,  6.  All  these  objects, 
while  closely  akin  to  the  Mycenaean 
antiquities,  testifying  to  the  use  of  the 
same  processes,  and  even  reproducing 
some  of  the  same  designs,  nevertheless 
show  a  decided  advance  in  technical 
skill,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  more 
distinctly  marked  Oriental  influence. 
On  these  and  other  grounds,  too  long 
to  detail  here,  the  antiquities  of  Spata 
have  been  by  general  accord  referred  to 
a  relatively  later  date,  although  to  one 
still  long  antecedent  to  the  earliest 
dawn  of  Greek  art.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact,  that  while  the  mere  workmanship 
of  these  Attic  antiquities  is  distinctly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Mycenaean  gold¬ 
smith’s  work,  the  latter  shows  far 

1  It  is  intended  to  remove  these  antiquities 
ere  long  to  a  vacant  table-case  near  the  door. 

2  For  an  account  of  these  tombs  see  below, 
VII.  Environs  of  Athens.  For  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  found,  the  traveller  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  Haussoullier’s  ‘ 1  Catalogue  Descrip- 
tif  des  objets  trouves  a  Spata,”  Bull,  de  Corr. 
Hell.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134-228  ;  and  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  objects  in  Dr.  Milch- 
hofer’s  interesting  paper  “Die  Graberfunde 
in  Spata,”  Mitt.  Deut.  Arch.  Inst.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
261-276  ;  to  the  same  writer’s  Guide,  so  often 
referred  to  ;  and  to  a  very  able  memoir  by  M. 
Kohler  already  quoted,  see  above,  p.  207. 

3  By  M.  Haussoullier,  loc.  cit. 
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more  freshness  and  accuracy  of  obser¬ 
vation  of  natural  objects.  The  Myce¬ 
naean  representations  of  several  of  the 
lower  zoological  forms  are  like  the 
drawings  of  a  clever  but  untaught  child, 
while  the  same  designs,  as  modified 
at  Spata,  are  rather  comparable  to  the 
elaborate  absurdities  of  a  willow-pattern 
plate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bulls, 
goats,  and  dogs,  which  fare  but  indif¬ 
ferently  in  the  Mycenaean  reliefs,  are 
represented  on  the  ivories  of  Spata  with 
great  care  and  truthfulness.  The  lion, 
on  the  contrary,  which  was  well  under¬ 
stood  at  Mycenae,  is  here  a  mere  her¬ 
aldic  animal. 

Outer  side. — Objects  in  ivory  ;  most 
of  these  have  been  much  injured  by 
damp,  but  such  as  are  well  preserved 
form  the  most  interesting  and  charac¬ 
teristic  part  of  the  collection.  None  of 
these  ornaments  seem  to  have  been  in¬ 
tended  for  stringing,  so  we  may  assume 
them  to  have  been  mounted  on  some 
other  substance.  The  commonest  forms 
are  small,  rectangular,  mostly  oblong, 
pieces  of  ivory  of  various  sizes.  Others 
are  cut  into  round  discs,  while  two 
only  are  of  lozenge  shape.  Most  of 
these  are  drilled  with  one  or  more 
holes,  according  to  size,  by  which  they 
were  veneered  on  to  some  other  sub¬ 
stance  with  small  ivory  pegs,  many  of 
which  have  been  found.  Besides  these, 
there  are  14  pieces  which  seem  meant 
.  to  represent  arrow-heads,  also  a  few  of 
other  forms.  Two  minute  objects  re¬ 
semble  shallow-stemmed  goblets.  All 
the  foregoing  specimens  are  quite  plain ; 
those  now  to  be  noticed  are  more  or 
less  decorated.  Many  of  the  latter 
consist  of  the  forms  already  noticed 
(tablets  and  discs),  with  the  addition 
of  incised  horizontal  lines,  circles,  tan¬ 
gents,  or  spirals.  Besides  these  there 
are  a  number  of  leaves  cut  out  in 
ivory.  More  than  150  are  cardiform, 
like  tree-ivy  ;  7  are  of  a  derived  and 
more  conventional  type,  the  form  of 
which  M.  Haussoullier  not  inaptly 
compares  to  that  of  a  closed  pair  of 
scissors.  Four  leaves  of  the  former 
type  engraved  on  one  tablet,  and  two 
fragments  of  others  with  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  have  been  found.  With  regard  to 
the  second  type,  it  is  to  be  observed 


that  the  scissor-pattern  seems,  in  some 
instances,  to  have  been  developed  into 
a  conventional  representation  of  a  bee, 
or  a  large  fly.  Although  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  best  archseological  authorities 
on  the  subject  in  calling  the  above  pat¬ 
terns  leaves,  it  should  nevertheless  be 
observed  that  both  types  are  mere 
developments  from  the  produced  double - 
spiral,  or  arrow -pattern,  of  Mycenae, 
see  above,  p.  213.  Several  small  ivory 
plates  are  engraved  with  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  nautilus  swimming,  while 
other  sea-shells  of  uncertain  kinds,  a 
small  serpent  and  fishes  are  cut  out  in 
the  round.  Nautili  also  form  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  an  ivory  comb  ;  several  pend¬ 
ants,  shaped  as  poppy-heads,  also  call 
for  notice.  Near  these  are  some  teeth 
of  the  wild  boar.  Behind  the  objects 
described  are  some  specimens  of  gold¬ 
smith’s  work,  chiefly  rosettes  and 
beads,  with  part  of  a  necklace  (?) 
formed  of  alternating  short  chains  and 
circular  discs.  Near  these  are  sundry 
small  objects  in  white  glass,  or,  as  it 
now  appears,  gray,  oxydised  into  a 
prismatic  lustre.  The  glass  is  of  a 
fine  grain,  but  not  pure  in  colour  ; 
nearly  all  the  pieces,  as  noted  by  M. 
Haussoullier,  show  spots  or  veins  of 
pale  blue  (sometimes  nearly  green),  or 
black.  Even  when  all  the  surface  of 
the  glass  is  white,  the  veins  reappear 
on  fracture.  With  the  above  are  some 
pieces  of  transparent  blue  cobalt  glass, 
of  more  durable  structure,  and  conse¬ 
quently  much  less  disintegrated.  The 
best  preserved  specimens  are  all  of  this 
glass.  The  objects  in  glass  consist 
mainly  of  beads,  pendants,  and  flat 
ornaments  for  mounting  on  a  wooden 
or  other  background.  The  patterns  of 
the  latter  are  in  many  cases  identical 
with  those  of  the  ivories  already  de¬ 
scribed.  All  were  evidently  cast  in 
moulds,  and  many  (perhaps  originally 
all)  were  covered  with  thin  gold  foil. 
Some  larger  pieces,  with  more  elaborate 
foliage  patterns,  are  conjectured  by  M. 
Milchhofer  to  be  imitated  from  designs 
in  embroidery,  or  some  other  textile 
substance.  Near  these  are  some  bronze 
arrow-heads. 

Inner  side.  — Obj  ects  of  glass  or  vitreou  s 
paste  ;  buttons  and  beads  ;  tablet  with 
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representation  of  a  fish  swimming  with 
something  between  its  jaws.  Sphinxes, 
rosettes,  etc.,  in  the  same  substance  ; 
some  trifling  objects  in  gold  foil ;  bronze 
arrow-heads.  Gold  ornaments  (shells, 
etc.)  formed  of  a  glass  core  thinly 
plated.  Wild  boars’  teeth.  Besides 
the  teeth  there  were  found  no  less  than 
50  representations  in  glass  of  boars’ 
tusks,  pierced  for  hanging  like  similar 
N eapolitan  trinkets.  Earthenware  beads 
of  various  colours,  viz.  white,  pale  blue, 
pale  green,  brown,  and  red.  Fragments 
of  bronze  vessels  (?).  Numerous  pieces 
of  earthenware  ditto,  including  some 
rudely  painted  specimens.  Small  vase 
of  polished  semi-crystalline  black  stone ; 
3  fragments  of  others.  The  marks  of 
the  internal  chiselling  are  quite  visible. 
The  only  other  objects  of  stone  were 
a  whetstone,  some  fragments,  and  500 
flakes  of  Obsidian. 

A  small  tin  tray  contains  the  best 
specimens  of  carved  ivory.  Among 
them  the  design  of  a  lion  seizing  a 
bull  by  the  throat  is  repeated  on  two 
plates,  the  details  in  both  instances 
almost  identical.  “The  bull  is  deline¬ 
ated  with  great  truthfulness ;  not  only 
the  proportions  of  the  body  appear  to 
be  accurately  given,  but  the  details  are 
all  indicated  with  great  clearness.  The 
lion,  on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  con¬ 
ventional.  ” —  Haussoullier.  Another 
plate  is  carved  with  a  spirited  and 
fairly  truthful  representation  of  a  fight 
between  a  dog  and  a  goat.  Other  plates 
— one  carved  .with  a  representation  of 
the  iEgean  wild  goat  (C.  JEgagrus , 
Gm.,  see  above,  p.  31) — were  found,  in 
a  more  fragmentary  state.  12  other 
fragments  are  carved  with  carefully 
designed  sphinxes.  The  only  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  human  form  is  an 
ivory  silhouette,  or  relief  without  a 
background,  of  a  man’s  head  in  profile. 
His  forehead  is  encircled  by  a  diadem 
with  ornaments  in  relief,  above  which 
rises  an  extraordinary  kind  of  tiara, 
apparently  of  hair.  M.  Milchhofer 
conjectures  it  to  be  some  kind  of  Asia¬ 
tic  wig  ;  it  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  reference  to  a  small  bronze 
figure  found  at  Tiryns.  The  triple 
flounce  of  the  back  hair  is  said  to  be 
purely  Assyrian. 

[ Greece .] 


Antiquities  from  the  Tholus  of 
Menidi. 

These  occupy  a  case  to  the  It.  of  the 
entrance  door.  The  tomb  in  which 
they  were  discovered  is  described  below 
(see  p.  357).  The  principal  contents 
are  arranged  as  follows,  commencing 
from  the  It. 

Objects  of  Gold.  — Discs,  lozenges,  and 
burgeons,  all  in  thin  gold  foil.  With 
them,  2  tiny  gold  (half)  jugs  and  some 
quadrangular  silver  wire. 

Objects  of  Ivory. — The  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  these  is  a  round  box  about  3  in.  in 
diameter,  and  in.  in  depth,  elabor¬ 
ately  carved  in  low  relief.  The  surface 
of  the  cylinder  is  divided  by  a  narrow 
beaded  moulding  into  2  friezes,  each  of 
which  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  row  of 
long-horned  sheep  passant.  The  lid  is 
ornamented  with  4  more  sheep  lying 
down.  Fragments  of  other  boxes  were 
found,  consisting  of  rectangular  tablets 
carved  with  representations  of  sphinxes 
— both  single  and  in  pairs,  affronted 
—  closely  resembling  those  of  Spata, 
and  one  with  a  hare  (?)  running.  Of 
special  interest  is  a  dagger-hilt  carved 
with  a  representation  of  a  Lycian 
pillar,  like  that  over  the  Lions’  Gate 
at  Mycenae,  with  a  lion1  placed  af¬ 
fronted  on  either  side  in  the  same 
manner.  Objects  in  glass  and  vitreous 
paste.  These  in  great  part  are  of  the 
same  patterns  as  those  from  Spata 
already  described,  but  of  more  elegant 
workmanship  ;  the  leaf  patterns  also 
show  more  variety. 

Of  bronze  there  are  only  arrow-heads 
and  nails.  A  good  deal  of  pottery  was 
found,  but  none  of  special  interest. 
Some  stone  urns  were  also  obtained. 

Engraved  Gems.  — These  are  all  agates 
and  sards,  and  in  their  engraving,  which 
belongs  to  the  most  ancient  form  of 
the  art,  closely  resemble  gems  previ¬ 
ously  discovered  in  the  Archipelago. 
The  principal  subjects  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — Griffins  ;  a  dog  or  jackal  attack¬ 
ing  a  hind  ;  a  spread  eagle ;  a  lion 
devouring  a  bull  ;  two  fawns  ;  two 
lions  counter-passant. 

i  Or  some  other  feline  animal ;  little  more 
than  the  paws  are  recognisable. 
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Collection  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities. 

(. Polytechnic  School.) 

Same  days  and  hours  as  the  preceding. 

This  collection  was  formed  by  M. 
Demetrio,  a  Lemnian  merchant  settled 
in  Alexandria,  and  by  him  presented, 
in  1881,  to  the  Archseological  Society 
of  Athens. 

Commencing  to  It.  of  entrance,  the 
order  of  arrangement  is  as  follows  : — 1 

Wall -case  I.  Upper  Division. — A 
large  number  of  small  models  of  mum¬ 
mies  in  grayish-green  glazed  pottery, 
with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Ditto 
in  sycamore  wood.  (547)  Small  male 
bust  in  basalt,  about  5  in.  high.  Lower 
Division. — Yarious  objects  in  sycamore 
wood.  (531,  537)  Painted  and  gilded 
wooden  figures,  made  hollow  to  inclose 
the  papyri  deposited  in  the  tombs. 
(535,  536)  Jackals,  as  guardians  of  the 
dead,  painted  black.  (908)  Kneeling 
figure,  |  life  size,  of  a  woman  kneading 
dough.  The  figure  is  in  sycamore 
wood  and  much  injured,  but  appears 
to  be  of  the  same  type  (and  age  ?)  of 
those  found  in  the  Sakkara  pyramids. 

Wall -case  II.  Upper  Division. — 
Bronzes  of  the  sacred  animals — Apes 
(cynocephali),  ibises,  apis-bulls,  lions, 
snakes,  ichneumons,  shrew  -  mice. 
Lower  Division.  —  Bronzes  of  same 
character,  including  also  sphinxes, 
lizards,  fishes,  hawks,  and  some  very 
fine  cats  ;  observe  the  one  with  amber 
eyes. 

In  the  recess  between  this  and  the 
next  wall  case,  are  ranged  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  : — (931)  Hippopotamus  in 
gray  granite.  (928)  Cynocephalus  in 
white  marble.  (1085)  Granite  statuette 
of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Sekhet. 

Wall -case  III.  Upper  Division. — 
(252,  255)  Small  vessels  for  lustrations. 
Yarious.  heads  of  sceptres,  of  which  one 
(213)  represents  a  group  of  apis-bulls 
on  a  plinth  supported  by  human  figures. 
(308-309)  Sistra,  i.e.  rattles.  (325b) 
Bronze  baris,  about  8  in.  long,  carried 
by  a  crocodile.  Within  the  barge  is  a 

1  In  this  notice  we  have  followed  a  very 
satisfactory  little  catalogue  (in  German),  pre¬ 
pared  by  M.  Postolacca  as  a  supplement  to 
Dr.  Milchhofer’s  Guide. 


kneeling  figure,  whose  hands  rest  on 
the  gunwale.  The  prow  and  stern  are 
fashioned  as  papyrus  blossoms.  Lower 
Division. — Seated  bronze  statuette  of 
the  lion-headed  Sekhet,  with  a  number 
of  smaller  bronze  figures  of  the  same 
goddess.  (166)  Small  bronze  figure  of 
a  man  kneeling ;  on  his  belt  is  inscribed 
the  cartouche  of  King  Psammetichus 
of  the  XXYI  Dynasty  (665-627jjB.c.). 
Another  statuette  (169)  of  the  same  in¬ 
dividual,  standing  upright  and  holding 
in  his  hands  a  figure  of  Osiris. 

Under  the  windows  are  ranged  on  3 
tables  the  following  miscellaneous  an¬ 
tiquities  : — (1081)  Small  white  marble 
tablet,  with  Latin  sepulchral  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  memory  of  Titus  Cominius 
Bassus,  a  soldier  in  the  3rd  Cyrenaic 
Legion  under  the  Emp.  Titus.  From 
Nicopolis,  near  Alexandria.  (1075) 
Rectangular  white  marble  casket,  still 
containing  the  ashes  of  a  priestess 
named  Lycidice.  Name  on  lid, 
ATKIAIKH  IEPEIA.  M.  Kohler  re¬ 
gards  the  inscription  as  probably  of 
(late)  A.  c.  date.  (1072-1073)  Sepul¬ 
chral  stelae,  with  figures  in  low  relief 
and  hieroglyphs.  (930)  Apis-bull  in 
gray  granite,  with  hieroglyphic  in¬ 
scription.  (916)  Basalt  statuette  of 
an  Egyptian  woman.  (920)  Crouching 
basalt  figure,  with  hieroglyphic  inscrip¬ 
tion.  (915)  Basalt  statuette  of  a  king 
of  the  XXY  (Sai'te)  Dynasty  (b.c. 
715-665).  (913)  Basalt  statuette  of 

the  goddess  Nephthys.  (921)  Yotive 
sandstone  statuette,  a  seated  female 
figure.  (914)  Small  female  figure  in 
gray  granite.  (922)  Yotive  statuette, 
a  kneeling  figure  holding  up,  with  both 
hands,  a  little  temple  containing  a 
figure  of  Osiris.  (917)  Crou<  dug 
figure  in  dark  green  porphyry,  with 
hieroglyphic  inscription.  (925-926) 
Sphinxes  in  rose  -  coloured  granite. 
(909-912)  Four  canopi  of  oriental  ala¬ 
baster,  with  the  covers  sculptured  in 
the  emblematic  forms  of  the  4  genii  of 
Death,  viz.  Hapi  (912)  as  a  cyno¬ 
cephalus  ;  Kabahsonuf  (911)  as  a 
hawk’s  head ;  Amset  (910)  a  human 
head ;  Tuamutef  (909)  as  a  jackal’s 
head.  These  vases  are  all  inscribed 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  still  retain 
their  embalmed  contents.  (927)  Sphinx. 
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(1070  -  1071)  Limestone  sepulchral 
stelae,  similar  to  No.  1072.  (1083- 

1084)  Marble  statuettes,  both  repre¬ 
senting  youthful  draped  male  figures. 
(942)  Alabaster  sepulchral  urn,  with 
name  of  deceased,  Euarchus  an  Acar- 
nanian  (ETATPXO  AKAPNANOS),  on 
lid ;  is  referred  by  M.  Kohler  to  3rd  cent. 
B.C. 

Wall -case  IV.  Upper  Division. — 
Bronze  figures  of  Khnum,  Apep,  Nefer- 
Hotep,  Nephthys,  Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, 
Thoth,  and  Hathor.  Lower  Division. 
— (324-325)  Seated  figures  of  Horus  ; 
also  a  number  of  smaller  figures  of  other 
divinities. 

Wall -case  V.  Upper  Division. — 
Bronze  figures  of  Osiris-Aah,  Imuth, 
Nefer  -  Turn,  Bubastis,  and  Muth. 
Lower  Division. — (170)  Obelisk,  with 
figure  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Sekhet. 
(73-74)  Figures  of  the  young  Ammon. 
(294-295)  Sphinxes.  (77,  81)  Statu¬ 
ettes  of  Ptah. 

On  a  table  between  Cases  Y.  and  VI. 
are  the  following  objects  :  —  (1068) 
Sculptured  limestone  stele.  The  relief 
represents  one  of  the  Ptolemies  (car¬ 
touche  much  worn),  in  an  attitude  of 
adoration,  offering  a  figure  of  the  goddess 
Ma  to  the  enthroned  Ammon.  Behind 
the  latter  stand  the  divinities  Muth  and 
Ra.  The  obverse  is  sculptured  en 
creux,  with  a  closely  similar  composi¬ 
tion  and  a  hieroglyphic  inscription. 
(546)  Small  limestone  relief,  represent¬ 
ing  4  female  -figures  seated  in  a  row. 
The  obverse  is  also  sculptured  with  4 
(different)  figures  en  creux  and  hiero¬ 
glyphs.  (924)  Sandstone  stele  with 
hieroglyphic  inscription  and  relief,  re¬ 
presenting  Horus  with  crocodiles,  head 
of  Bes,  and  other  attributes.  (923)  Slab 
of  sandstone,  with  3  figures  in  high 
relief ;  on  the  reverse  face  of  the  slab 
is  inscribed  a  quotation  from  the  Book 
of  the  Dead.  On  wall  above  table  are 
— (1069)  Limestone  slab,  with  bas- 
relief  en  creux ;  the  figures  are  repre¬ 
sented  performing  funereal  rites  ;  they 
are  painted  blue  and  red  ;  the  accom¬ 
panying  hieroglyphs  are  blue.  (1074) 
A  similar  slab,  with  relief  en  creux, 
representing  a  sacrificial  table ;  the 
carving  picked  out  in  red  and  green. 

Wall -case  VI.  Upper  Division. — 


Bronzes  of  Harpocrates  in  various 
attitudes.  Lower  Division. — Ditto  of 
Osiris  and  Isis. 

On  the  tops  of  the  wall-cases  are 
several  urns  and  vases  ;  all  of  very  late 
date. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  a 
modern  pedestal,  stands  (1)  a  very  fine 
bronze  sepulchral  statuette,  inlaid  with 
silver,  about  28  in.  high.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  Egyptian  lady  attired  in  a 
long  close-fitting  dress,  and  wearing 
an  unmistakable  wig,  with  short  close 
curls.  The  eyes  were  of  alabaster,  and 
the  eyelids  gilt.  The  dress  is  decorated 
with  very  elaborate  pictorial  composi¬ 
tions  executed  in  fine  inlaid  silver  wire, 
and  divided  from  each  other  by  bands 
of  hieroglyphs.  These  have  not  yet 
been  read,  so  we  have  no  clue  to  the 
identity  of  the  person  represented. 
That  she  was  not  a  royal  personage 
may  be  assumed  from  the  absence  of 
any  cartouche.  M.  Postolacca  is  dis¬ 
posed,  from  artistic  considerations,  to 
assign  the  figure  to  the  XXY.  or  XYI. 
Dynasty  (715-527  b.c.}. 

On  either  side  of  this  statuette  are  2 
table  cases  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Table- case  I  is  empty. 

Table- case  II.  contains  a  selection 
of  602  Egyptian  coins  from  a  total  of 
4828  presented  by  M.  Demetrio,  and 
including  specimens  of  coinage  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  brass,  lead,  paste,  and 
glass.  The  coins  exhibited  have  been 
classified  and  labelled  by  M.  Postolacca 
as  follows  : — A.  Aryandes  ?  governing 
for  Cambyses  and  Darius  I.  (525-485 
b.c.)  B'.  Macedonian  Dynasty  (332- 
305  b.c.  ).  T'.  Dynasty  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies  (305-30  b.c.).  A'.  Eoman  Do¬ 
mination  (29  A.c. -305  a.d.).  E'. 

Homes  under  the  Roman  Empire.  71. 
Roman  coins  of  Egyptian  types. 

Table  -  case  III.  —  Small  figures  of 
various  Egyptian  divinities  in  silver, 
and  one  (1100)  of  the  goddess  Sekhet 
in  gold.  (871)  Necklace  of  silver  and 
lapis -lazuli  beads.  (837)  Ditto  of 
cornelian.  (872)  Ditto  formed  of 
porcelain,  lapis  -  lazuli,  and  wooden 
figures  of  divinities  mounted  on  gold 
wire.  (888-892)  1  leather,  1  silver, 
and  3  bronze  bracelets.  (893)  Carved 
tortoise  -  shell  comb.  A  very  large 
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number  of  amulets,  finger-rings,  etc. 
(540)  Large  scarab  in  gray  granite. 
(597)  Smaller  ditto  in  greenstone. 
(587-588)  Ditto  in  bronze.  With 
these  is  a  large  number  of  smaller 
scarabcei  in  porcelain,  lapis  -  lazuli, 
amethyst,  cornelian,  and  other  stones. 
Piece  of  net  with  gilt  beads  and  blue 
paste  scarabs,  from  a  mummy  ;  ditto 
of  various  coloured  beads  ;  other 
mummy  wrappings. 

Table- case  IK — A  large  number  of 
figures  of  Egyptian  divinities  and  sacred 


animals.  (455-456)  Graeco  -  Egyptian 
toys.  Glass  jars  ;  Roman  lamps  and 
terra-cotta  figures ;  bronze  rings.  (862) 
Cameo  with  female  head.  (865)  Roman 
theatre  -  ticket  ( tessera )  of  bone,  in¬ 
scribed  XV  -  AAKMAN  -  IE.  (321) 
Inscribed  bronze  disc.  (571)  Small 
slab  of  sandstone,  with  figure  of  Amen-i 
(painted  red  and  white)  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing.  (572-573)  Small  pots,  with 
blue,  red.,  and  black  hieroglyphs. 
(1079)  Black  porcelain  plaque,  with  the 
sacred  eye  of  Horus  Ut'a  in  low  relief. 


MUSEUM  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
(Polytechnic  School.) 

Open  Daily,  2-5  p.  m.  in  Winter  and  3-6  p.  m.  in  Summer. 

This  collection  includes  most  of  the  antiquities  formerly  in  the  Varvakion 
Museum,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sculpture  and  Inscriptions.1  Although 
the  Varvakion  was  cleared  out  as  long  ago  as  1880,  only  about  a  third  of  its 
contents  have  as  yet  been  re-arranged.  With  the  exception  of  the  vases  (see 
below)  most  of  the  small  antiquities  are  still  in  crates  and  packing-cases, 
while  much  of  the  sculpture  and  all  the  inscriptions  are  still  lying  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Varvakion.  The  following  pages  describe  the  Vase-room, 2  which 
is  the  only  part  of  the  collection  as  yet  open  to  the  public  ;  to  this  notice  we 
have  added  a  brief  account  of  the  terra-cotta  figurines,  sculpture,  etc.,  accom¬ 
panied  by  reference  numbers. 

Collection  of  Fictile  Vases. 

This  collection  now  includes  nearly  3000  Grecian  vases  ; 3  although  it  can¬ 
not  boast  any  single  vase  of  the  unique  value  of  certain  select  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Hermitage  Collections,  yet  the  general 
average  value  of  the  examples  is  high.  Moreover,  the  collection  possesses  the 
special  advantage  of  being  almost  entirely  free  of  all  foreign  ( i.e .  Grseco- 
I  tali  an)  admixture.4  The  specimens  preserved  here  are  purely  Greek,  and 
were  all  discovered  in  Greece  or  her  immediate  colonies,  while  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  are  from  Attica  itself.  Before  describing  the  specimens  in 
detail,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  traveller  of  the  main  divisions  into 
which  Grecian  painted  vases  are  classified.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  vases  are  nearly  all  sepulchral,  in  the  sense  of  being  derived  from  tombs, 
but  that  they  were  never  (with  very  rare  exceptions),  used  as  urns  to 
preserve  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  They  simply  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
funereal  decorative  furniture  ;  they  were  ranged  round  the  dead  during  the 
ceremony  of  the  prothesis,  and  were  subsequently  deposited  on,  or  within,  the 
tomb.  A  certain  class,  the  white  lecythi,  were  restricted  to  this  object  and 
manufactured  expressly  for  it,  but  vases  of  the  kind  in  common  household 
use  were  also  interred  with  the  body.  In  the  Mycenaean  tombs,  as  we  have 

1  These  will  probably  be  placed  in  the  National  Museum  (see  p.  191). 

2  A  small  collection  of  miscellaneous  antiquities  is  deposited  in  the  Vase-Room 
(see  p.  235). 

3  All  these  are  not  yet,  however,  exhibited. 

4  The  only  exception  to  this  statement  is  formed  by  five  Magna  Grecian  vases  presented 
by  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
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already  seen  (p.  217),  battered  old  kettles  and  other  cooking  utensils  were 
buried  with  their  owners,  but  in  less  primitive  times  it  became  customary  to 
purchase  these  articles  new  for  the  occasion.  Hence  an  immense  field  was 
opened  for  the  ingenuity  of  skilled  workmen  of  all  classes,  from  the  great 
artists  who  signed  their  works  to  the  humblest  potters  who  wrought  coarsely- 
decorated,  but  not  inelegant,  little  vases  for  a  few  farthings.  The  national 
games  and  religious  ceremonies  supplied  another  outlet^for  these  productions, 
and  in  later  times  it  was  for  these  rather  than  for  purely  sepulchral  objects 
that  the  finest  vases  were  wrought. 1  The  art  flourished  before  the  dawn  of 
history  and  survived  until  the  Roman  Conquest,  but  it  attained  its  highest 
point  in  the  4th  cent.  b.  c.  ,  and  certain  forms  are  restricted  to  that  and  the 
following  century. 

Broadly  speaking,  Grecian  painted  pottery  may  be  divided  into  three  great 
classes,  as  follows  : — A.  Yases  of  a  primitive  style.  B.  Vases  with  figures  in 
black.  C.  Yases  with  figures  in  red. 

These  divisions  roughly  mark  the  chronological  as  well  as  the  artistic  order 
of  succession.  In  Class  A  we  find  that  the  human  figure  is  never  represented 
on  the  earlier  vases,  and  is  subsequently  always  entirely  subordinate  to 
animal,  vegetable,  or  conventional  forms.  This  class  may  be  said  .roughly  to 
range  from  the  beginning  of  the  art,  which  of  course  cannot  be  dated,  to  the 
6th  cent.  b.c. 

In  the  two  succeeding  classes,  the  human  figure  predominates  over  other 
forms  of  decoration.  Class  C  may  be  said  to  range  from  the  middle  of  the 
5th  cent.  b.  c.  to  the  extinction  of  the  art.  The  latter  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  precision,  but  it  has  been  argued,  with  great  plausibility,  that  the  art  did 
not  long  survive  the  stringent  measures  taken  by  the  Roman  Senate  in  b.  c. 
186  for  the  abolition  of  the  Bacchanalia.  From  this  epoch,  the  manufacture 
of  vases  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  potter’s  craft  alone,  and  already  in 
the  time  of  the  early  Caesars,  painted  vases  were  regarded  as  antiquities, 
hunted  for  in  tombs,  and  purchased  at  immense  prices. 

The  limits  of  Class  B  are  much  more  difficult  to  fix,  as  they  overlap  both 
the  earlier  and  the  later  periods.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  its  more  archaic 
examples  contemporary  with  the  later  illustrations  of  Class  A. ,  while  on  the 
other,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  use  of  the  black  and  red  figured  vases  existed 
contemporaneously  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cent.  Moreover,  certain  classes 
of  vases  ( e.g .  the  prizes  at  the  Panathenaic  games)  were  executed  in  this  style 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Still,  speaking  generally,  we  may 
say  that  vases  of  this  class  are  typically  characteristic  of  the  6th  and  5th  cent. 
b.  c. ,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  of  the  period  between  01.  60  and  01.  80  ( = 
540-460  b.c.)! 

The  above  classes  are,  however,  far  too  wide  for  practical  purposes,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  note  their  principal  sub-divisions. 

Class  A. — The  oldest  Greek  vases  hitherto  known  are  the  so-called  Santorin 
pottery  ;  these  specimens  are  referred  by  competent  authority  to  a  date  about 
1800  to  2000  years  b.c.  (see  below,  p.  593).  The  ornamentation  is  very 
simple  and  rude,  and  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  vegetable  world.  Of  somewhat 
later  date  are  the  Insular  or  so-called  Phoenician  vases  of  the  Cyclades,  which 
are  referred  to  a  date  not  later  than  the  13th  or  12th  century  b.c.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  justify  their  designation  of  Phoenician,  but  it  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  that  their  manufacture  was  really  contemporary  with  the 
Phoenician  ascendency  in  the  iEgean.  The  decoration  chiefly  consists  of 
parallel  and  broken  lines,  curves,  concentric  circles,  and  spirals,  traced  in  a 
dull  brown  colour,  occasionally  picked  out  in  lilac  or  pink.  On  vases  of  this 
and  the  preceding  class  there  is  no  trace  of  the  human  figure.  Yases  with 

1  At  this  period  the  vase  painters  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
Dionysiac  ceremonies  for  a  market  for  their  wares. 
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geometrical  ornamentation  :  to  this  class  belong  the  well-known  archaic  vases 
of  Mycense,  Athens,  etc.,  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  “  They  are 
the  products,”  writes  M.  Collignon,  “  of  a  national  art  which  owed  nothing  to 
foreign  imitation.1  These  vases  differ  from  the  Cyclades  type  (see  above)  in 
having  more  regular  ornamentation,”  usually  of  a  geometrical  character. 
They  are  found  of  all  sizes  and  many  forms  ;  the  decoration  is  generally 
executed  in  reddish  brown  or  black.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  patterns 
have  in  many  cases  been  derived  from  engraved  metal  work  ;  other  simpler 
patterns  seem  to  be  copies  of  wicker  work  and  textile  fabrics.  Combined  with 
these  designs  are  often  rude  representations  of  animals  and,  in  especial  on  the 
Attic  vases,  of  the  human  form.  A  fine  example  of  this  has  already  been 
described  in  detail  (see  p.  204),  and  the  Athenian  collections  contain  many 
others.  In  the  class  generically  known  as  Melian  vases  (referred  to  the  8th 
or  7th  cent,  b.c.)  the  effects  of  Oriental  influence  are  already  distinctly 
recognisable  (see  above,  p.  206).  The  very  remarkable  vases  of  strongly- 
marked  Asiatic  style,2  usually  classed  as  Corinthian  (from  the  name  of  the 
place  where  they  were  first  chiefly  found),  have  been  discovered  in  all  parts  of 
Greece  and  even  in  Etruria.  ‘  ‘  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  pottery 
is  a  decoration  of  which  the  elements  are  directly  derived  from  the  East.  On 
them  are  found  the  rosettes  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  ;  birds  with  human 
heads ;  fantastic  beings,  half  man  half  animal;  flying  figures,  all  symbols  which 
had  significance  only  for  Asiatics,  and  which  the  Greeks  copied  without  under¬ 
standing.” — Collignon.  The  chronological  order  of  these  vases  has  not  been  as¬ 
certained,  but  they  are  divisible  into  three  classes,  viz. — a,  vases  with  zones  of 
animals  ;  b,  vases  with  human  figures  ;  c,  vases  with  mythological  subjects  and 
inscriptions.  The  Corinthian  pottery  is  usually  of  a  pale-buff  or  sandal- wood 
colour  ;  the  figures  are  in  black,  picked  out  with  red  or  violet.  Many  of  the 
existing  examples  show  extraordinary  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  colours. 
The  outlines  of  the  figures  are  drawn  with  the  firm,  decisive,  hard  touch  of  a 
hand  trained  in  the  use  of  the  graver.  The  manner  in  which  the  colours  are 
laid  on  often  closely  resembles  that  used  in  the  best  enamel  work  ;  the  animals 
(lions,  tigers,  roebucks,  wild  boars,  antelopes,  etc.)  are  distinctly  of  the 
heraldic  type,  but  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  expression.  Finally,  we  have 
the  Inscribed  vases ,  of  which  the  earliest  examples  are  referred  to  about  the 
year  660  b.c.  The  inscriptions  are  in  the  Corinthian  alphabet,  and  are  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  subjects  depicted  on  the  vases.  From  an  examination  of  the 
earliest  inscribed  Corinthian  vases  we  may  probably  form  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  celebrated  and  almost  contemporary  Chest  of  Cypselus. 

Class  B. — As  the  characteristics  of  the  vases  belonging  to  this  and  the 
succeeding  class  are  much  more  generally  known  than  those  of  Class  A,  we 
will  only  note  that  the  distinctly  archaic  figures  (usually  in  profile),  on  these 
vases,  were  traced  on  the  vase  itself  with  a  graver,  and  the  outline  subsequently 
filled  up  (probably  by  an  inferior  workman),  with  a  black  colour,  having  for 
its  base  oxide  of  iron.  The  details  of  the  muscles,  etc.,  were  then  engraved 
in  the  black  with  a  fine  needle.  The  effect  was  further  occasionally  heightened 
by  a  limited  application  of  white  and  purple  to  the  dress,  arms,  etc.  White 
was  also  used  to  distinguish  the  female  from  the  male  figures. 

Class  C. — The  earliest  known  examples  of  this  class  are  afforded  by  some 
fragments  of  pottery  discovered  among  the  remains  of  the  earlier  Parthenon, 
a  temple  which  was  destroyed  in  480  b.c.  (see  p.  306).  This  class  of  vases  is 
the  one  most  numerously  represented,  and  it  is  also  the  one  which  presents 
the  greatest  variety  of  subjects  ;  we  cannot  attempt  to  notice  its  subdivisions 

1  This  view  of  a  purely  Aryan  art  has  been  ably  contested  by  M.  Albert  Dumont.  He 
traces  the  “geometrical”  vases  to  early  Asiatic,  perhaps  Phoenician,  forms.  See  “Bull. 
Corr.  Hell.”  vol.  vii.  p.  324-32. 

2  According  to  M.  Dumont’s  view,  this  should  be  styled  later  Asiatic,  see  above. 
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here.  The  technique  was  in  all  cases  the  same.  No  use  was  made  of  the 
graver  on  these  vases.  The  outline  of  the  figures  was  traced  with  a  fine 
pencil,  and  the  ground  subsequently  filled  up  with  a  flat-wash  of  black  colour, 
leaving  the  figures  of  the  natural  clay  red  ;  details  were  added  with  a  fine 
brush.  In  the  4th  cent,  the  application  of  gilding  and  ornaments  in  relief 
became  usual,  and'  the  use  of  these  accessories  probably  increased  as  the  art 
declined.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  vases  of  Class  C  are  the  white  lecythi 
peculiar  to  Athens.  Many  of  these  sepulchral  vases  are  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  while  they  are  of  especial  interest  as  illustrations  of  the  graver  aspects 
of  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks.  We  have  already  (p.  206)  noted  their  prin¬ 
cipal  characteristics,  and  shall  subsequently  describe  several  typical  examples. 


No  strict  system  has  been  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  collection 
we  are  about  to  describe,  but  in  the  series  of  Wall-cases  numbered  I.  to  X., 
the  sequence  is  approximately  chronological ;  Cases  XI.  to  XY.  are  devoted  to 
special  productions  of  the  art  ( e .  g.  the  white  lecythi  of  Athens  ;  polychrome 
vases  ;  fluted  ditto  ;  Megara  bowls  ;  vases  with  reliefs,  plain  or  gilded,  etc. ) 
Case  XVI.  contains^vases  of  the  Corinthian  style ;  Cases  XVII.,  XVIII.,  contain 
a  very  miscellaneous  assortment,  chiefly  of  vases  of  Class  B  in  its  later  develop¬ 
ment  ;  the  contents  of  the  remaining  Wall-cases,  XIX.  to  XXI.,  belong 
exclusively  to  Class  C.  The  Wall-cases  are  all  distinctly  numbered,  beginning 
from  rt.  of  entrance-door.1  The  Table-cases  are  not  yet  numbered  ;  for  a 
notice  of  their  contents,  see  below,  p.  235. 

i  Under  the  designation  of  wall-cases  we  have  included,  for  convenience,  the  6  large 
glass  cabinets  ranged  down  the  middle  of  the  room. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


b.f.r.  =  Black  figures  on  red  ground. 
b.f.w.  =  ,,  ,,  „  white  ,, 

r.f.b.  =  Red  „  „  black  „ 

Wall-case  I.1 — The  vases  in  this  case 
all  belong  to  the  Insular  type  (see  p.  229), 
although  the  greater  number  were 
found  in  Attica  ;  others  are  from  Thera, 
Syra,  Amorgos,  and  Crete. 

Between  Cases  I.  and  II.  is 

2696.  An  archaic  3-handled  vase  of 
the  so-called  Dipylum  type. 

Wall-case  II. — Vases  with  geometri¬ 
cal  decoration  ;  mostly  it.  f.  on  buff. 

Underneath  stand 

1310.  Vase  from  Cyprus,  with  geom. 
decoration.  1945.  Vase  from  Crete; 
on  it  a  cuttle-fish. 

Between  Cases  II.  and  III.  is 

84.  Amphora ;  b.  f.  e.  ;  with  archaic 
representation  of  the  prothesis  (comp. 

p.  206). 

Wall-case  III  — Contents  exclusively 
small  lecythi  with  b.  f.  on  white,  buff, 
or  pale  red.  2436.  Domestic  scene ; 

l>The  following  descriptions,  when  referring 
to  specimens  numbered  under  1600,  are  nearly 
all  based  on  those  in  M.  Collignon’s  admirable 
Catalogue  (see  p.  190).  1 


p.f.w.  =  Polychrome  figures  on  white  ground. 
n.n.  =  No  number. 

b.f.w.  1285.  Warrior  and  Athena; 
b.f.,  retouched  in  purple.  764.  War¬ 
riors  ;  b.f.w.  766.  Fern,  figure  sacri¬ 
ficing  ;  b.f.  on  buff  767.  The  Sphinx 
and  the  Thebans.  1997.  Warriors  ; 
b.f.w.  1283.  Warriors  in  biga.  740. 
Triptolemus  in  car,  drawn  by  a 
dragon.  Behind  the  dragon  a  palm- 
tree,  under  which  stands  Demeter,  who 
holds  up  some  fruit  to  Triptolemus  ; 
b.f.  on  buff;  very  fine.  751.  Dionysus 
and  Ariadne  (?).  2552.  Quadriga ; 

b.f.w.  ;  very  fine.  777.  (Edipus  and 
the  Sphinx;  b.f.w.  ;  very  curious. 
1550.  Dispute  of  Apollo  and  Her¬ 
acles  for  the  Delphic  tripod.  Artemis 
and  Athena  stand  by,  wflth  uplifted 
hands,  as  if  to  pacify  the  antagonists. 
1288.  Destruction  of  the  Tyr¬ 
rhenian  Pirates  by  Dionysus.  The 
pirate-ship  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and 
the  god  looks  on  while  his  followers 
bind  and  throw  into  the  sea  the  pirates, 
who  change  into  dolphins  as  they  touch 
the  water.  The  execution  is  very  care- 
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ful  and  good.  952.  Heracles  in  the 
house  of  Pholus.  1298,  2432.  The 
same  subjects,  but  with  some  variation 
in  the  treatment.  2800.  Actseon  at¬ 
tacked  by  his  hounds.  1324.  Heracles 
crowned  by  Hike.  1239.  Heracles  in 
contest  with  a  bull. 

Between  Cases  III.  and  IV.  stands 
6.  A  slender  Amphora,  26  in.  high ; 
B.F.R.  ;  found  at  Cape  Colias  (Attica) 
in  1863.  On  the  principal  face  is  re¬ 
presented  the  prothesis;  on  obverse, 
the  burial.  More  interesting  is  a  little 
scene  depicted  on  its  neck.  Here  we 
see  a  sepulchral  barrow,  surmounted  by 
a  stele  and  a  vase  like  this  one.  When 
first  discovered  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion,  now  illegible,  was  deciphered  over 
the  tumulus  : — “  Here  lie  the  wretched 
remains  (lit.  tatters)  of  a  dead  man .”  1 
Wall-Case  IV. — 1931.  Warriors  pre¬ 
paring  to  attack ;  b.  f.  r.  2404.  Large 
celebe,  Bacchic  scene  ;  b.f.r.  2193. 
Fine  cylix,  encircled  by  dancing 
figures,  b.f.r.  758.  Warriors  and 
female  figures ;  b.f.r.  2291.  Warriors; 
b.f.r.  2046.  Corinthian  Jug;  man 
in  quadriga,  by  it  a  salamander.  All 
the  figures  are  labelled  with  names ; 
a  decorative  device.  961.  Lecythus, 
from  Thebes.  The  Arming  of 
Achilles  ;  b.  f.  r.  In  the  centre  the 
hero ;  in  front  of  him  Thetis ;  on  either 
side  a  warrior  fully  armed.  849. 
Thetis  carried  off  by  Peleus.  n.n. 
Heracles  and  the  Amazons. 

Between  cases  IV.  and  V.  stands 

1349.  Vase  'with  prothesis. 

Wall-case  V. — 1918.  Athena  enter¬ 
ing  her  war-chariot ;  by  the  horses  stand 
Heracles  and  Hermes  ;  b.f.r.  2401. 
Curious  (Bacchic)  dancing  scene;  ob¬ 
serve  fox  under  musician’s  couch.2 
850.  Death  of  Action  ;  his  mother, 
Autonoe,  stands  in  an  attitude  of  sup¬ 
plication  on  the  right,  while  opposite 
her  is  the  impassive  figure  of  Artemis. 
795.  Contest  of  the  Athenians 
and  Amazons.  1094.  Sirens  on  rocks. 
2060.  Heracles  and  triton.  1278.  The 
Daughters  of  Pelias  experimenting 

1  ’Avdpos  &Tro(pdifj.evoio  paicos  kclkov 
ev6a.de  Kelpiou. 

2  In  Greece  and  Sicily,  the  foxes  commit 
great  ravages  among  the  ripe  grapes,  devour¬ 
ing  them  wherever  they  find  them. 


on  the  ram.  2763.  Warriors ;  b.f.r. 
583.  Drill  of  a  hoplites.  2060.  Her¬ 
acles  and  Hereus  ;  from  Corinth. 
Between  Cases  V.  and  VI.  stands 
663.  Lecythus  from  Cape  Colias, 
with  Lamentation  for  the  Dead,  in 
R.  f.  ‘  ‘  The  careful  execution  of  the 
details,  as  well  as  the  attempt  to  ex¬ 
hibit  emotional  expression,  have  here 
been  carried  to  a  high  point,  one  indeed 
scarcely  surpassed  by  anything  in  vase- 
painting.  ” — Milchhofer. 

Wall-case  VI. — 1068.  Heracles  lead¬ 
ing  Cerberus ;  Athena  and  Iolaus  ; 
b.f.r.  651.  Athena  erect  between 
Dionysus  and  Hermes  ;  b.f.r.  652. 
Dionysus  and  Silenus;  b.f.r.  These 
two  vases  are  both  Graeco-Italian. 
1246.  Attic  cylix  ;  b.f.r.  Entomb¬ 
ment.  Two  winged  genii  carefully 
bear  the  corpse  of  a  man  between  them 
(the  rigidity  of  death  is  clearly  marked) ; 
while  a  winged  Hike,  bending  over  the 
body,  extends  her  hands  to  settle  the 
dead  man’s  limbs  and  head.  To  the 
left  a  youth,  wearing  a  belted  chlamys 
and  a  petasus,  is  seen  gently  pulling 
back  a  young  woman,  who  tries  to 
rush  after  the  dead.  Hermes  "walks 
away  with  averted  head.  2681.  Group 
of  Warriors  and  women  ;  the  men 
carry  emblazoned  Argive  shields.1  2247. 
Contest  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur. 
2681.  Warriors.  2384.  Heracles  or 
Theseus  with  bull ;  b.f.r.  963.  Deep 
cylix,  b.f.r.,  with  fine  frieze  of  animals 
in  polychrome.  810.  Warriors ;  b.f.r.  ; 
from  Thespise. 

Between  Cases  VI.  and  VII.  stands 

1310.  Amphora;  b.f.r.;  a  bridal 
procession. 

Wall-case  VII. — 2225.  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur  ;  w.f.b.  ;  from  Tanagra. 
2582.  Warriors ;  interesting  for  ac¬ 
coutrements.  1926,  1950.  Theseus 
and  Minotaur. 

On  a  shelf,  under  the  window,  are 
ranged 

Five  large  vases  with  geom.  decora¬ 
tion. 

Wall-case  VIII. — In  this  case,  vases 
of  Classes  B  and  C  (see  p.  230)  are  mixed, 
but  the  latter  form  the  majority.  2613. 
Fine  cylix,  b.f.r.  ;  warriors.  759. 
Aryballus  ;  Eros  and  fern,  figure  ;  both 

i  One  exhibits  a  tripod,  another  a  star. 


i  Cont.  Greece,  rte.  2.  modern  Athens — collection  of  vases. 
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show  traces  of  gilding.  1050.  Eros, 
and  two  fem.  figures.  1538.  Domestic 
interior.  1055.  Eros.  2794.  Eem. 
figure  and  Eros.  1558.  Toilet  scene. 
“The  style  of  this  vase  is  one  of  the 
purest  Atticism ;  and  the  execution 
very  careful  and  delicate.  ” —  Collignon. 
582.  Combat  of  warriors  ;  on  the  neck, 
acock;  b.f.r.  from  Phalerum.  1031. 
(Enochoe ;  Tbjptolemus,  in  fem. 
dress  and  holding  a  sceptre,  offers  a 
cylix  to  Demeter.  The  execution  is 
very  fine.  1302.  Demeter  in  her  chariot, 
which  has  winged  wheels  ;  before  her 
stands  Persephone.  852.  Artemis  shoot¬ 
ing.  671.  Athena  between  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon  (?).  1289.  Calpis,  r.f.b. 

Sappho  reading  her  poems  to  three 
friends.  Sappho  holds  a  MS.  on  which 
can  be  read :  —  QeoL  7]ep[i\o)v  ewtuv, 
[2]  pxopcu  dyy[eAos]  v\kwv]  v\_pi\v\ [uv. 
Behind  the  poet  stand  three  maidens, 
in  an  attitude  of  respectful  atten¬ 
tion.  1 

1295.  Calpis,  r.f.b.  The  Dioscuri 
pursued  by  Nike.  873.  Ditto,  r.f.b.  ; 
Centaur.  1299.  Domestic  scene.  The 
style  is  Attic,  and  the  execution  very 
fine.  967,  1765,  are  only  remarkable 
for  their  polychrome  decoration  in 
relief. 

Underneath  stand 

1204,  1205.  Two  large  amphorae 
with  Toilet  scenes. 

Under  the  middle  window  stand 
Seven  large  vases  with  geom.  deco¬ 
ration. 

Wall-case  IX. — 1300.  Calpis;  Eros, 
and  others.  The  execution  is  very 
careful  and  in  the  best  style.  860. 
Amymone  pursued  by  Poseidon.  85. 
Music  lesson  ;  an  enraged  dog  flies 
at  the  instructor  ;  r.f.b.  2063.  Fem¬ 
ale  figure  in  chariot  drawn  by  winged- 
liorses  ;  r.  f.  b.  very  fine. 

On  a  shelf,  under  the  window,  stand 
Five  large  vases  with  geom.  decora¬ 
tion. 

Wall-case  X.  —  814.  Offerings  at 
tomb;  w.f.b.  1501.  Ditto;  b.f.r. 
559.  Pyxis,  r.f.b.  Domestic  interior  ; 
a  visit.  A  lady,  with  a  work  basket 
at  her  feet  and  distaff  in  hand,  is 

1  For  a  full  notice  of  this  vase,  and  of  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject,  seeM.  Collignon’s 
Catalogzie,  pp.  137-39. 


seated  spinning ;  in  front  stands  a 
lecythus.  Opposite  her  sits  another 
female  figure  in  out-of-doors  dress. 
From  behind  a  column,  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  a  slave  brings  a  basket  of  fruit 
or  wool.  The  execution  is  very  good  and 
careful,  but  the  figures  are  much  worn. 
859.  Large  amphora  (restored  frag¬ 
ments),  r.f.b.  Were  this  vase  entire, 
probably  nothing  here  could  surpass  it. 1 
The  subject  is  a  marriage ;  in  the  middle 
stands  a  young  man,  bare-headed  and 
wearing  a  chlamys,  who  holds  out  his  rt. 
hand  to  the  bride,  who  approaches,  half- 
veiled,  followed  by  the  nympheutria  ; 
between  the  central  figures  hovers 
Eros,  playing  the  double  -  flute  ;  on 
either  side  the  scene  is  closed  by  the 
respective  mothers  of  the  bridal  pair, 
holding  torches.  Of  all  these  figures, 
that  of  Eros  is  alone  nearly  intact. 

Between  cases  X.  and  XI.  stands 

2676.  Amphora ;  Marriage  of  Zeus 
and  Hera  ;  both  design  and  execution 
admirable. 

Wall-case  XI.  — This  case  is  entirely 
occupied  by  the  buff  or  white  sepulchral 
lecythi  peculiar  to  Athens  (see  p.  206). 
971.  Prothesis;  p.f.w.  1534.  A  youth, 
seated  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb,  playing 
on  the  lyre.  1533.  Passage  of  the 
Styx;  p.f.w.  1082.  An  Entomb¬ 
ment.  Two  male  draped  and  winged 
genii  carry  between  them  the  body 
of  a  young  woman,  which  they  are 
about  to  lower  into  the  grave.  Her 
arms  are  crossed  in  front ;  the  harmo¬ 
nious  lines  of  the  body,  as  shown 
through  its  drapery,  exhibit  none  of 
the  rigidity?of  death,  but  seem  to  yield 
to  the  motions  of  the  bearers.  The 
action  of  the  genii  themselves  is  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  most  reverent  and  tender 
care.  In  the  background  is  seen  the 
mourner,  a  young  man,  who  looks  on 
in  an  attitude  of  grief  and  lamenta¬ 
tion.  “  The  religious  impression  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  scene  is  powerful ;  the 
design  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  calm 
and  reticent  gravity,  and  treated  with 
exquisite  art.  It  is  a  perfect  example 
of  the  finer  Athenian  style.” — Col¬ 
lignon.  822.  Visit  to  tomb  ;  one  of 

i  “Le  style  de  ce  vase  est  d’une  parfaite 
purete,  la  valeur  artistique  des  fragments  est 
de  premier  ordre  ” — Collignon. 
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the  mourners  appears  by  her  gestures 
to  address  the  dead.  972.  The  same. 
On  the  steps  of  the  tomb  is  seated  the 
image  or  wraith  of  the  dead  person. 
1057.  Offerings  at  tomb  ;  observe 
covered  cylix.1  1531.  The  same  ;  among 
offerings  a  ducTc  and  an  alabastron. 
1540.  Same  subject.  1536.  The  same. 
Observe  the  manner  in  which  the  boy 
holds  his  hands  ;  this  attitude  was  ap¬ 
parently  the  regulation  one  on  visiting 
a  tomb.  The  tomb  itself  is  decorated 
with  broad  streamers.  769.  Yisit  to 
the  tomb  ;  on  either  side  a  figure  in 
the  attitude  already  noted  (see  No. 
1536).  1518.  The  same.  A  woman 

spreads  out  her  hands,  as  if  in  prayer, 
or  invocation  of  the  dead.  Opposite 
her  stands  a  young  boy,  who  holds  up 
the  skirt  of  his  cloak ;  this  too  seems 
to  be  a  regulation  attitude. 

Between  Cases  XI.  and  XII.  stands 
a  curious  Bath  from  Cyrene. 

Wall-case  XII. — White  lecythi,  as 
in  XI.  717.  Offerings  at  tomb.  959. 
Tomb,  with  solitary  fern,  mourner ;  her 
hands  are  extended  in  the  manner 
already  noticed.  970.  Tomb  ;  on  the 
top  step  stands  a  small  lecythus.  A 
girl  brings  forward  a  large  calathus, 
decked  with  ribbons,  containing  two 
lecythi  and  a  crown.  1212.  Offerings 
at  tomb  ;  above  is  seen  the  soul 
of  the  deceased  flying  away.  1551. 
Ditto.  973.  Polychrome  Lecythus  ; 
Demeter  receiving  a  libation  from 
Cora. 

Between  Cases  XII.  and  XIII.  stands 

1388.  Robing  of  a  bride  for  marriage. 

Wall-case  XIII. — The  vases  of  this 
case  nearly  all  have  p.  or  r.f.b.  650. 
Amphora;  offerings  at  the  tomb ;  among 
which  (?)  a  letter;  Graeco- Italian. 2  838. 
Domestic  interior. 

Underneath  stands 

2538.  Oxybaphon  from  Locris. 

Between  Cases  XIII.  and  XIY. 
stands 

1052.  Domestic  scene  of  six  figures. 

Wall-case  XIV. — The  contents  of 
this  case  are  mostly  of  a  late  period, 

1  M.  Collignon  suggests  that  this  peculiar 
vase  is  the  TrXrjy.oxb'rj,  the  use  of  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  last  day  of  the  Eleusinia. 

2  Presented  by  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 


and  include  fluted  black  vases,  vases 
covered  with  decoration  in  relief,  etc. 
On  the  top  shelf  are  ranged  14  bowls 
from  Megara,  all  with  red  or  black 
monochrome  decoration  in  relief. 

Underneath  stand 

Three  very  large  black  amphorae. 

Between  Cases  XIY.  and  XY.  stands 

2056.  Girl  playing  on  a  tortoise- 
lyre. 

Wall-case  XV. — On  the  top  shelf  is 
a  large  number  of  b.w.  and  r.w.  small 
lecythi.  The  lower  shelves  are  occupied 
by  inscribed  vases,1  fluted  vases,  and 
other  unusual  forms.2 

The  traveller  now  returns  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  and  begins  the 
central  row  of  Co,ses  with 

Wall-case  XVI. — The  vases  in  this 
case  all  belong  to  the  Corinthian  class 
(see  p.  230).  The  following  are  among 
the  most  interesting  specimens  : — 11. 
Two  winged  figures  in  adoration  before 
a  plant  ;3  below  a  zone  of  wild  boars. 
616.  Group  of  three  birds ;  their  Asiatic 
character  is  very  marked.  1035.  Zone 
of  animals.  1493.  Bacchic  procession ; 
n.n.  Pine  jug  with  lions  and  griffons 
of  Assyrian  character,  in  black  and 
crimson.  2.  Inscribed  aryballus  from 
Euboea  ;  departure  of  a  warrior  for  the 
field,  his  groom  rides  forward  leading 
his  master’s  horse.  1.  Inscribed  Yase 
from  ^Cleonse.  The  design,  Achilles 
lying  [in  wait  for  Troilus,  includes  8 
figures  ;  the  name  is  inscribed  against 
each  of  the  principal  ones.  The  design 
shows  a  fully-armed  warrior  ( Achilles ) 
kneeling  behind  a  tree  ;  in  front  is  a 
fountain,  at  which  a  woman  is  filling 
a  pitcher ;  behind  her  is  seen  approach¬ 
ing  an  unarmed  man  ( Troilus)  leading 
two  horses,  which  are  respectively 
labelled  Asobas  and  Xanthos ;  behind 
the  horses  is  a  figure  which  O.  Jalin 
believed  to  be  Creusa ;  in  front  of  her 
stand-two  bearded  men  in  long  flowing 
dresses,  one  of  whom  is  marked  as 
Priam ,  the  other  may  be  Antenor.  This 

1  The  traveller  should  consult  the  works  of 
MM.  Dumont,  Chapelain,  Collignon,  and  Klein 
on  this  subject. 

2  Some  of  the  smaller  specimens  seem  to 
have  been  fashioned  in  imitation  of  blown 

glass. 

^  M.  Pervanoglou  .regards  these  as  carica¬ 
tures. 
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interesting  little  vase  is  signed  by  its 
painter,  Timonidas.1 

Wall-case  XVII. — 2442.  Musical  con¬ 
test.  2067.  Heracles  and  Nereus. 
1914.  Gymnic  contest  ;  a  race.  2000, 
2802.  Alabastra,  from  Thebes;  b.f.w. 
1530.  Pithos,  from  Thespiee.  Heracles 
subduing  the  Nemean  lion.  957.  A 
musician,  with  long  wavy  hair,  playing 
on  the  double  flute  ;  on  his  It.  a  goose 
prepares  to  snap  at  him. 

Wall-case  XVIII. — 2723.  Very  fine 
Scyphus,  encircled  by  black  figures  ; 
details  carefully  finished  in  polychrome. 
A  warrior  carrying  a  Boeotian  shield, 
has  just  received  a  mortal  wound  from 
an  archer,  who  stands  immediately 
behind ;  although  the  body  is  still 
erect,  the  soul  has  already  fled,  and  is 
seen  soaring  away  to  the  It.  2407. 
Similar  vase,  encircled  by  gods  and 
warriors ;  .on  it  is  a  signature  in  graffito. 
Both  vases  from  Tanagra.  2398.  Arm¬ 
ing  of  Achilles  ;  from  Tanagra.  2402. 
Cotylus ;  presentation  to  a  young  athlete 
of  a  fine  white  fighting -cock. 2  The 
officials  of  the  gymnasium  are  grouped 
around.  96.  Heracles  with  lyre  ;  Her¬ 
mes  to  rt.  and  Athena  to  It.  1210. 
Scenes  from  the  contest  of  Heracles 
with  the  Hydra.  1067.  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur  ;  from  iEgina.  On  either 
side  stands  one  of  the  liberated  victims. 
The  execution  of  the  design  is  very 
careful  and  delicate.  1251.  Pendant 
to  2402,  and  with  same  subject.  649. 
Grseco-Italian  vase,  b.f.r.  647.  Ditto, 
ditto,  b.f.r.  Dionysus.  2002.  Pana- 
thenaic  Yase.  The  example  is  a  poor 
one,  but  is  the  only  specimen  found  in 
Athens  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Burgon  vase  in  1813.  The  name  of 
the  Archon  is  not  recorded. 

Wall-case  XIX. — This  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case  contain  almost  exclusively 
vases  of  Class  C.,  viz.  b.f.r.  1211. 
Musical  contest ;  very  fine.  n.n. 
Pygmy  attacked  by  a  crane.  2051. 
Dionysus,  served  by  a  bacchante.  1357. 
A  musician  playing  on  the  double-flute ; 

1  Tiftovidas  V^ypa(Pe>  Vases  of  import¬ 
ance  were  sometimes  signed  by  both  the 
potter  and  the  painter. 

2  Fighting-cocks  were  often  given  to  the 
Ephcebi  as  prizes ;  the  same  bird  is  always 
figured  on  the  Panathenaic  vases. 


in  front  of  him  dances  a  little  girl.  The 
execution  is  very  careful  and  good. 
2254.  Battle  piece.  1318.  Boy  cooking. 
1921.  A  marriage.  2503.  A  meeting  ; 
observe  bonnet/  1070.  Interior  of  a 
bath.  1312.  A  youth,  equipped  for  the 
field,  receives  his  helmet  from  a  woman 
opposite ;  both  figures  are  crowned 
with  wild-celery,  an  emblem  of  both 
death  and  victory.  The  modest  bearing 
of  the  youth,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
companion  are  very  noteworthy.  1922. 
Travellers.  2506.  Dionysus.  1522. 
Athenians  and  Amazons.  1523.  Judg¬ 
ment  of  Paris.  648.  Grseco-Italian 
vase.  1401.  Contest  of  an  Amazon 
and  an  Athenian.  The  workmanship 
is  excellent.  560.  Pyxis ;  a  spirited 
group  of  musicians  and  dancers. 

Wall -case  XXI. — The  majority  of 
the  vases  in  this  case  are  from  Bceotia. 
2509.  Bacchante.  1315.  Cantharus, 
from  Thespise  or  Tanagra ;  Dionysus, 
on  a  couch,  covered  with  a  richly 
embroidered  counterpane.  1367.  Ari¬ 
adne  and  Dionysus.  871.  Dionysus, 
bacchante,  and  satyr.  2624.  Bacchic 
scene ;  from  Locris.  1424.  Visit  to 
tomb. 

We  now  commence  the  circuit  of 
the  Table-cases,  beginning  with  the  one 
immediately  opposite  Wall-case  XXI. 

Table -case  (1)  XXII.  —  Contents 
almost  exclusively  cylices  and  pyxides 
of  all  three  periods.  1207.  Patera  from 
Phalerum ;  Arming  of  Achilles,  very 
fine.  Each  figure  is  labelled  with  its 
name.  81.  Cylix  from  Teneia  ;  Hera¬ 
cles,  Nessus,  and  Dejaneira.  1443. 
Pyxis  from  Athens.  When  discovered  it 
was  filled  with  cosmetics.  On  the  lid 
are  painted  3  toilet  scenes.  2232.  Hera¬ 
cles  among  the  Amazons.  1369.  Bottle, 
r.  f.  b.  ,  from  Msyros.  n.n.  Aryballus, 
from  Tegea,  with  figure  in  relief.  51. 
Bandelore  ;  found  at  Athens.  On  one 
face  is  represented  Thetis  carried  off 
by  Peleus;  on  the  other,  the  contest 
of  Heracles  with  Nereus  :  both  r.f.b. 

Table-case  (2)  XXIII. — Collection  of 
wine,  water,  and  oil  bottles,  rhytons, 
etc.,  of  unusual  forms.  We  can  only 
notice  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples.  870.  Fine  rhyton,  from 
Thebes  ;  shaped  as  a  negro’s  head,  lips 
painted  bright  red.  1977.  Fine  rhy- 
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ton,  shaped  as  a  deer’s  head.  3. 
Winged  female  figure  (a  bottle),  from 
Cyrene  ;  retains  remains  of  gilding  as 
well  as  colour.  657.  Lecythus  (for 
perfume) ;  on  it,  b.f.r,  a  hawk  pur¬ 
suing  a  hare.  1309.  Aryballus  from 
Tegea,  with  excellent  decoration  in 
relief.  2819.  Bottle,  fern,  figure  (Aphro¬ 
dite  or  Nike  ?)  riding  on  a  swan ; 
with  considerable  traces  of  colour. 
n.n.  Two  very  fine  bottles,  with  poly¬ 
chrome  plastic  decoration  in  the  round ; 
discovered  at  Tanagra  in  1882.  On 
the  one  is  figured  Aphrodite  Anadyo- 
mene,  a  coloured  bust  enclosed  between 
the  half-opened  valves  of  a  sea-shell. 
On  the  other  is  a  group  of  two  figures, 
viz.  a  youthful  draped  male  figure  grasp¬ 
ing  by  the  hands  a  kneeling,  undraped, 
female  figure.  These  figures  have  been 
variously  i  interpreted  as  those  of 
Thanatos  and  Psyche,  or  Boreas  and 
Orsetheia.  The  colours  are  on  both 
vases  preserved  in  almost  their  pristine 
brilliance. 

Table-case  (3)  XXIV. — Gold  Orna¬ 
ments,  etc.  ,  found  on  the  bodies  of  two 
women  in  a  sarcophagus  before  the 
Dipylum.1  The  names  of  the  owners, 
Philotera  and  Amymone,  are  inscribed 
on  their  bracelets,  which  are  of  good 
and  solid  workmanship.  In  their 
mouths  was  found  the  fee  to  Charon  ; 
in  the  one  instance  this  was  merely  a 
cake  of  clay  covered  with  gold  foil  ;  in 
the  other,  a  solid  gold  medal  beariug 
the  head  of  Hadrian.  In  the  same 
case  are  a  number  of  small  articles 
found,3  in  1865,  in  two  tombs  (also  of 
the  Roman  period)  on  [the  site  of  the 
National  Bank. 

Table-case  (4)  XXV. — Contents: — 
Gold  Byzantine  pieces  of  7th  cent.  ; 
Persian,  Cufic,  and  Roman  coins  ; 
leaden  tokens ;  Byzantine  bulli ;  7 
Assyrian  cylinder-seals  from  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  Greek  engraved  gems. 

We  now  cross  the  room  to 

T able- case  (5)  XX  VI.  — Earthenware 
lamps  of  various  periods ;  mostly 
stamped  with  designs  in  relief.  Under- 

1  Discovered  in  1874. 

2  Among  these  are  12  goose -shaped  pieces  of 
bone,  each  numbered.  It  has‘been  suggested 
that  these  were  used  as  lots  for  distributing 
places  at  dinner. 


neath  lies  a  curious  lump  of  lamps, 
which  were  accidentally  pressed  together 
in  the  kiln  while  still  soft(comp.  p.  271 ). 

Table  -  case  (6)  XX  VII.  —  Lamps  ; 
toys  ;  models  of  fruits  painted  of  the 
natural  colours ;  the  mask  of  a  dead 
man  ;  theatrical  masks,  etc. 

Underneath  several  coffins. 

Table-case  (7)  XXVIII. — Fragments 
of  large  vases  bearing  reliefs,  some  very 
fine ;  potsherds  with  graffiti ;  ditto, 
stamped  -with  potter’s  name ;  ditto  of  a 
Panathenaic  vase  ;  inscribed  cylices,etc. 

I  able -case  (8)  XXIX. — Fragments 
of  painted  stucco,  from  tombs ;  a  pair 
of  halteres  (a  kind  of  dumb-bells) 
from  Corinth ;  an  egg-stand ;  cosmetics; 
a  hand-shaped  ladle  ;  imitation  of  a 
sea -shell  in  alabaster  ;  fragments  of 
textile  fabrics  from  tombs,  etc.  Also 
Christian  antiquities,  viz. — Byzantine 
aryballi,  stamped  with  reliefs,  for  per¬ 
fume  ;  seals  for  the  Sacramental  Bread, 
in  terra-cotta;  lamps;  Byzantine 
enamel  of  12th  cent.,  representing  the 
Flight  into  Egypt;  large  (Latin)  ecclesi¬ 
astical  shield  of  stone,  carved  and  gilt. 

Collection  of  Terra-Cottas 
and  Bronzes. 

A  large  room  adjoining  the  Yase  Col¬ 
lection  has  been  prepared  to  receive  the 
above  antiquities,  but  none  of  them  have 
as  yet  been  arranged.  The  collection 
of  terra -cottas  consists  principally  of 
the  so-called  Tanagra  figurines ,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  Melian  reliefs 
(see  p.  205).  The  terms  “ Tanagra” 
and  “Melian”  are  still  convenient  for 
denoting  special  classes  of  works,  but 
have  lost  all  further  signification.  The 
figurines  have  been  found  all  over 
Greece  and  her  colonies,  European, 
Asiatic,  and  African  ;  while  the  princi¬ 
pal  manufacture  of  the  reliefs  called 
Melian  is  now  referred  by  some  of  the 
best  French  authorities  to  Athens. 

The  precise  object  for  which  these 
figurines 1  were  made  is  still  matter  of 
i  Tlie  first  writer  who  directed  special 
attention  to  these  figures  appears  to  have  been 
Seroux  d’Aginsourt,  in  1814,  who  was  followed 
by  Coombes  in  1S18.  It  is,  however,  only 
since  1872  that  the  true  importance  of  these 
figures  as  illustrations  of  Grecian  art  has  been 
fully  recognised  and  the  subject  studied 
systematically. 
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dispute  ;  very  many  of  them  were  cer¬ 
tainly  ex  voto  offerings  dedicated'  in  the 
temples  ;  but  a  very  large  class  can 
never  have  served  any  immediate  pur¬ 
pose  but  that  of  ornament.  Some  of 
the  figures  seem  to  be  portraits  ;  a  large 
number  are  grotesques,  including  a 
few  clearly  recognisable  caricatures  of 
famous  statues  ( e.g .  of  the  Farnese  Her¬ 
cules,  see  below).  But  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  are  mere  fancy  figures,  or  groups, 
taken  from  subjects  of  daily  life,  like 
the  similar  figurines  still  made,  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Sicily.  Animals  are  also  common, 
including  horses,  donkeys,  oxen,  cows, 
dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  deer,  lions,  elephants, 
camels,  monkeys,  hares,  tortoises,  frogs, 
domestic  poultry,  eagles,  storks,  and 
owls.  All  these  forms,  human  and 
animal,  seem  to  have  been  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  employed  as  sepulchral  furni¬ 
ture,  and  some  examples  exhibit  traces 
of  the  funeral  fire. 

Avery  clear  description  of  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture  is  contained 
in  the  Introduction  to  M.  Jules  Mar¬ 
tha’s  excellent  Catalogue  (see  List  on 
p.  190).  t  The  finest  examples  were 
nearly  always  cast,  in  two  or  more 
pieces,  in  moulds,  and  subsequently 
joined  and  finished  by  hand  ;  the  com¬ 
monest  sorts  were  modelled  a  mano 
libera.  The  modellers  were  styled 
coroplastse.  A  few  specimens  from 
Corinth  and  Cyrene  have  jointed  limbs, 
or  movable  heads,  like  the  Chinese 
josses.  As  to  the  age  of  these  figures, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite 
statement  with  confidence,  because  de¬ 
votional  and  other  favourite  types  were 
perpetuated  by  repetition,  line  for  line, 
throughout  centuries,  namely,  from 
before  the  time  of  Pericles  to  that  of 
the  Caesars.  Still  as  some  guide  to 
the  traveller,  it  may  be  said  generally 
that  the  finest  examples,  especially  those 
of  Tanagra,  appear  to  belong  approxi¬ 
mately  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  while  the  Melian  reliefs  are 
usually  assigned  to  the  earlier  half  of 
the  5th  cent.  b.c. 

The  Athenian  collection  of  figurines, 
although  very  inferior  to  those  of 
Berlin  or  the  Louvre,  is,  nevertheless, 
a  collection  of  much  variety  and 
interest.  Most  of  the  figures  are 


I  from  Tanagra  or  Tegea.  The  following 
I  notice,  based  on  M.  Martha’s  work,  is 
restricted  to  such  figures  and  reliefs 
as  have  a  special  mythological  or  other 
meaning.  The  majority  of  the  figures, 
being  subjects  from  daily  life,  explain 
themselves,  and  all  such  have  been 
omitted.  1.  Hermes  Criophorus ;  from 
Bceotia.  2.  Drunken  Silenus.  4. 
Scylla,  the  Sicilian  monster ;  from 
Cyrene.  8.  Woman  caressing  an  angry 
Faun ;  iEgina.  10,  11.  Eros.  12. 
Eros  riding  on  a  goat ;  these  three  all 
from  iEgina.  22.  Bas-relief ;  Warrior 
and  wounded  Amazon ;  Peloponnese. 
23.  Silenus,  a  fragment ;  Attica.  27. 
Hermes  Criophorus  ;  Bceotia  (?).  33. 

Bust  of  Silenus.  46.  Mask  of  a  Satyr  ; 
Cyrene.  47,  48,  49.  Triangular  tablets, 
with  mask  of  Medusa  in  low  relief ;  all 
from  same  mould  ;  Cyrene.  50.  Clay 
silhouette  of  Medusa  ;  same  province. 
63.  Odysseus  and  the  Ram ;  the  hero 
is  represented  with  a  bird-like  head, 
and  is  fastened  under  the  animal  with 
rope;  Peloponnese.  76.  Silenus;  At¬ 
tica.  91.  Death  of  Actseon  ;  a  stamped 
tablet ;  Attica  (?)  106.  Silenus  ;  frag¬ 

ment  in  relief  from  a  vase ;  Corinth. 
111.  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre  ; 
Cyrene.  147,  149.  Amazon  on  horse¬ 
back,  fragments  of  a  tablet.  148.  Bel- 
lerophon  and  Chimsera  ;  clay  silhouette. 
290.  Bust  of  Pan ;  found  near  Pan- 
athenaic  Stadium.  426.  Caricature  of 
the  Farnese  Hercules.  435.  Bust  of 
Hermes.  445.  Hermes,  on  pedestal. 
481.  A  kind  of  seal  of  conical  form  ;  on 
the  base  is  stamped  the  grotesque  of 
a  child  on  a  donkey.  485.  Silenus. 
520.  Bust  of  Dionysus,  n.n.  Bust  of 
Athena,  with  gorgonium.  587.  Satyr. 
588.  Caricature  of  Heracles.  589. 
Caricature  of  Hermes  Criophorus.  617. 
Head  of  Hermes  ;  found  near  Dipy- 
lum.  658.  Silenus  threatening  a  child  ; 
Corinth.  705.  Eros  and  dog.  706. 
Silenus  carrying  a  child  on  his 
shoulder.  707.  Grotesque  comic  mask  ; 
head  of  a  man.  708.  Grotesque  tragic  (?) 
mask  ;  head  of  a  woman.  These  four 
specimens  were  all  found  at  Chalcis, 
in  Euboea.  715.  Bird -headed  human 
idol ;  from  Dionysiac  Theatre,  Athens. 
765.  Artemis  (?)  ;  from  Thespise,  in 
Bceotia. 
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Objects  in  Bronze.1 

This  collection  is  of  inferior  interest, 
and  does  not  demand  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion,  especially  as  few  of  the  pieces  are 
labelled.  Of  a  total  of  some  400  speci¬ 
mens,  only  about  80  are  figures,  or  parts 
of  figures,  and  only  two  are  of  general 
interest,  viz.  an  archaic  figure  of  a 
warrior  in  armour,  bearing  a  very 
ancient  votive  inscription  to  Apollo 
Maleates,  from  Selinuntium,in  Laconia ; 
and  a  statuette  of  a  priestess  (?)  of 
slightly  less  archaic  style,  found  at 
Tegea,  in  Arcadia.  The  collection  also 
contains  about  90  figures  of  animals, 
mostly  votive  offerings.  The  remainder 
of  the  bronzes  here  exhibited  may  be 
referred  to  five  classes  as  follows  :  —  I. 
Military  antiquities,  including  gym¬ 
nastic  appliances.  II.  Juridical  an¬ 
tiquities.  III.  Tools  and  appliances  of 
various  arts.  IY.  Domestic  utensils, 
etc.  Y.  Objects  of  devotion,  etc. 

Many  of  these  objects  are  of  very 
high  interest  as  illustrations  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

I.  Military  antiquities,  etc.  —  Dag¬ 
gers,  battle-axes,  lance-heads,  helmets, 
buckles,  fragments  of  cuirasses  and 
belts  (with  decoration  in  relief,  or  in¬ 
cised),  leaden  sling-bullets,  some  bear¬ 
ing  their  billet,  etc.  Among  the  gym¬ 
nastic  appliances,  the  strigils  are  the 
most  varied  and  interesting.  Many  of 
them  bear  inscriptions  in  relief,  others 
retain  traces  of  gilding.  Besides  these 
there  are  small  bronze  oil -flasks,  and 
other  trifling  objects  used  by  the 
athletes. 

II.  Juridical  antiquities. — Certifi¬ 
cates  of  the  Heliastaj.  These  are 
bronze  tickets  bearing  the  name,  patro¬ 
nymic,  and  demus  of  the  judge,  to  whom 
it  was  granted,  with  the  letter  (A,B,T,  A, 
etc.)  corresponding  to  that  one  of  the 
Ten  Courts  to  which  the  owner  was 
attached.  Each  ticket  is  stamped  with 
the  official  Seal  of  the  Republic. 
During  life  this  was  the  voucher  by 
which  the  owner  drew  his  salary  for 
service  in  the  courts,  and  after  death 
it  was  frequently  interred^with  his  body, 

1  These  will  be  exhibited  in  the  same  room  as 
the  figurines.  In  the  same  room  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  a  collection  of  stone  implements,  formed 
and  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Finlay. 


as  a  distinction.  Yoting  disks  used 
by  the  dicasts  or  jurymen.  These  are 
top-shaped  objects,  consisting  of  a  solid 
flat  circular  disk  traversed  by  an  axel, 
either  solid  or  hollow.  A  hollow  cylin¬ 
der  was  equivalent  to  a  black  ball.  The 
cylinder  was  held  between  the  thumb 
and  middle  finger,  so  that  the  character 
of  the  vote — acquittal  or  condemnation 
— was  known  to  the  dicast  himself 
alone. 

III.  Tools  and  appliances  of  various 
arts. — Surgical  instruments,  writing 
implements,  scales  and  weights  {stater, 
mina,  and  fractions)  ;  these  are  mostly 
in  lead,  but  a  few  are  of  bronze  or 
marble,  and  one  is  of  earthenware : 
musical  instruments  ;  weaver’s  stretch¬ 
ers  ;  mining  tools  from  Laureium. 

IY.  Domestic  utensils,  etc. — Yases, 
jugs,  lamps,  cosmetic  boxes,  mirrors 
and  mirror-cases  (some  with  very  rich 
decoration),  seals,  locks,  keys,  needles 
(both  bronze,  and  bone),  spindle-whorls, 
rings,  hooks,  spoons. 

Y.  Objects  of  devotion,  etc.  —  Fine 
Phcenician  cup  of  7th  cent,  b.c.,  with 
figures  in  relief,  and  incised  inscription ; 
found  in  the  Alpheius,  near  Olympia. 
Bronze  galley  ;  a  votive  offering  from 
the  Erechtheium.  Sistra,  i.e.  rattles 
used  in  the  service  of  Isis.  Parts  of 
human  body,  as  votive  offerings,  some 
with  inscriptions.  Leaden  tablets  in¬ 
scribed  with  curses.  These  were  se¬ 
cretly  slipped  into  the  graves  of  dead 
enemies.  Amulets  to  avert  the  evil  eye ; 
many  other  trifles  of  inferior  interest. 

Collection  of  Sculpture. 

{Formerly  in  the  Varvakion). 

The  only  pieces  of  sculpture  of 
much  interest  in  the  collection  are  the 
following : — 

*  2210.  The)Discophorus.  This  relief 
is  one  of  the  three  most  ancient  known 
examples  of  Attic  sculpture,1  and  is 
referred  to  the  6th  cent.  b.c.  It 
represents  a  youth  holding  up  a  circu¬ 
lar  disk  on  his  shoulder.  The  two  ex¬ 
isting  fragments  were  found  under  the 
walls  of  Themistocles.  2370.  Colossal 

1  The  two  others  are  the  well-known  tomb 
of  Aristion  (see  p.  266),  and  a  stele  in  the 
Central  Museum  (p.  192). 
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head  of  Athena,  discovered  on  the 
site  of  the  monument  of  Eubulides  (see 
below,  p.  268).  2487.  Female  head 

in  Parian  marble.  Discovered,  in  1876, 
on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  This 
has  been  described  as  Themis,  probably 
erroneously.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of 


the  second  Attic  School,  and  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  4th  cent.  b.c.  It  was 
copied  in  ancient  times.  2504.  Votive 
eyes,  of  coloured  stone,  inlaid  in  white 
marble.  This  'plaque  was  itself  inlaid 
in  a  column  of  the  Temple  of  Asclepius. 
4085.  Lucius  Verus.  4086.  Nero. 
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We  have  already  (see  p.  174)  de¬ 
scribed  the  limits  of  the  part  of  Athens 
which  we  have  included  under  the 
above  heading.  Ancient  Athens  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  distinct  parts  united 
within  one  line  of  fortifications,  viz. 
(1)  The  Acropolis ;  (2)  The  Asty  (to 
&(rrv)  or  Upper  Town ,  so  named  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Peirseeus,  but 
also  sometimes  called  the  Lower  City  (y 
k&to)  ttoXis),  in  opposition  to  the  Acro¬ 
polis  ;  (3)  The  Port  Towns,  Peirseeus 
with  Munychia  and  Phalerum. 

Extent  and  Fortifications. —  The 
entire  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Athens  was 
175  stadia  (22  miles),  of  which  43  stadia 
belonged  to  the  city,  75  to  the  Long 
Walls,  and  57  to  the  port-towns.  The 
Long  Walls  (called  the  Legs,  ra  sid\y) 
connected  the  city  with  the  sea,  and 
were  built  under  the  administrations  of 
Themistocles  and  Pericles  (see  p.  350). 

The  line  followed  by  the  Walls  of  the 
Asty  has  been  successfully  traced  out 
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by  the  German  Staff- Corps  Surveyors, 
and,  in  all  essentials,  may  now  prob¬ 
ably  be  regarded  as  finally  determined. 
Traces  of  the  walls  have  been  found 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  line. 

It  is  probable  that  the  circuit  of  the 
Asty  was  enclosed  in  early  times  merely 
by  cob  walls  resting  on  stone  founda¬ 
tions  (comp.  p.  145).  Indeed,  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  still  the  case  with 
the  eastern  part  of  the  enceinte  in  the 
1st  cent,  of  the  Christian  sera.  Both  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Asty  continued  to  be 
fortified  by  their  successive  masters 
until  the  date  when  Athens  became  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  Kingdom.  Soon 
after  this  event,  the  crumbling  Franco - 
Turkish  walls  of  the  Lower  town  were 
levelled,  and  at  the  present  date  the 
only  remains  of  the  mediaeval  defences 
are  the  so-called  Valerian  Walls. 

Gates  of  the  Asty. —  Of  these  the 
names  of  eleven  have  been  preserved  ; 
others  existed,  but  their  designations 
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are  unknown.  In  the  following  notice 
we  have  indicated  those  of  which  the 
sites  have  been  fixed  with  any  degree 
of  precision  by  Capital  letters. 

On  the  Western  side  of  the  Asty 
were  : — 

1.  The  Dipylum  (AiwvXov),  called 
also  the  Ceramic  Gate.  (See  p.  271). 

2.  The  Sacred  Gate  (at  1  epal 
IltfAai),  now  identified  with  the  small 
gate  immediately  S.W.  of  the  Dipy¬ 
lum.  (See  p.  269.) 

3.  The  Peiraic  Gate  (tj  Heipaiicr) 
IMAt?).  This  gate  stood  in  the  depres¬ 
sion  between  the  N.W.  spur  of  the 
Nymphs’  Hill  and  the  church  of  St. 
Athanasius.  (See  p.  268.) 

4.  The  Melitian  Gate  (at  MeAm'Ses 
IWAat),  occupied  the  saddle  between  the 
Museium  and  the  Pnyx.  (See  p.  338.) 

On  the  Southern  side  was  : — 

5.  The  Itonian  Gate  (at  ’Iruvlai 
IltfAat),  which  there  is  little  doubt  stood 
on  the  road  to  Phalerum,  about  250 
yards  S.  of  the  Military  Hospital. 

On  the  Eastern  side  were  : — 

6.  The  Gate  of  Biochares  (at  Aio%a- 
povs  ntfAai),  leading  to  the  Lyceium,  and 
near  the  fountain  of  Panops.  This 
stood  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
Royal  Garden,  probably  at  a  point 
about  100  yards  S.E.  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Villa. 

7.  The  Biomeian  Gate  (at  At6/tetat 
Ili/Xai),  N.  of  the  preceding,  leading  to 
the  Cynosarges.  Curtius  places  the 
site  of  this  gate  at  the  S.W.  angle  of 
the  present  War  Office. 

On  the  Northern  side  were  : — 

8.  The  Acharnian  Gate  (at  ’A%a pvi- 
KaL  IltfAat)  stood,  according  to  Curtius’ 
plan,  between  the  present  parallel  streets 
of  Athena  and  iEolus,  on  the  line  of  Euri¬ 
pides  Street,  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
present  Athenian  Club  (Maison  Melas). 

9.  The  Erian  Gate  (at  ’Hptai  IltiXai) 
or  the  Gate  of  the  Bead,  so  called  from 
rjpta,  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  alleged 
existence  of  a  gate  called  the  Erian,  rests 
on  a  single  vague  entry  in  the  Etymolo- 
gicum  Magnum,  which,  as  Prof.  Jebb 
observes,  “  looks  like  guess-work.” 
There  is  no  other  authority  for  the 
name ;  for  its  introduction  into  Theo¬ 
phrastus  ( Charac .  xiii. )  is  due  to  a 
mere  conjectural  emendation  of  Meurse 


for  teptis,  the  form  on  which  the  MSS. 
agree.1  That  there  was  really  a  Sacred 
Gate  at  Athens,  we  have  already  stated. 

The  positions  of  the  two  following 
gates,  for  both  of  which  Plutarch  is 
the  authority,  are  quite  uncertain. 

10.  The  Equestrian  Gate  (at  'linr  tides 
Ilt/Xai).  This  is  placed  by  Leake  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  city,  but  by  Kiepert 
on  the  N.  E.,  to  the  N.  of  the  Diomeian 
Gate.  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  849  c.) 

11.  The  Gate  of  JEgeus  (at  A  lye  us 
HuXai).  This  seems  from  Plutarch 
( Thes .  12)  to  have  been  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Olympieium.  Possibly 
it  may  be  identified  with  an  anc.  gate- 
site  distant  about  80  yards  from  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  peribolus  of  the 
Olympieium. 

It  has  long  been  a  qucestio  vexata  by 
what  gate  Pausanias  entered  the  city. 
Leake,  Forchhammer,  and  Bursian,  all 
insist  on  his  having  entered  by  the  Pei¬ 
raic  Gate.  Curtius,  on  the  contrary,  main¬ 
tains  that  he  entered  by  the  Dipylum. 

Population,  etc. — The  chief  authority 
for  the  population  of  ancient  Attica  is 
the  census  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
taken  b.c.  317.  According  to  this  cen¬ 
sus,  there  were  21,000  Athenian  citi¬ 
zens,  10,000  resident  aliens  (Merot/on), 
and  400,000  slaves.2  It  may  be  as¬ 
sumed,  from  various  authorities,  that 
by  the  term  citizens  all  the  males 
above  the  age  of  20  are  meant.  The 
aggregate  of  the  whole  population  of 
Attica  must  therefore  have  exceeded 
half  a  million. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  population  of  Athens  itself.3 

Clinton  reckoned  the  population  of 
the  city  and  its  harbours  at  about 
160,000 ;  Boekh  at  190,000 ;  Leake,  the 

1  See  Jebb’s  Theophrastus  (1870),  p.  300; 
also  Les  Caract'eres  de  Tlieophraste,  par  Coray, 
Paris,  l’an  vii.  (1799)  p.  245. 

2  In  a  fragment  of  an  oration  by  Hypereides, 
delivered  about  20  years  before  the  date  of  the 
census  of  Demetrius,  there  is  a  remark  “from 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  slaves  employed 
in  the  mines  and  agriculture  did  not  exceed 
150,000,  and  consequently,  that  domestic 
labour  and  the  various  employments  of  the 
city  and  ports  of  Athens  occupied  §  of  the 
entire  number  of  slaves.”  (Leake,  Topog.  of 
Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  622.) 

3  Xenophon  states  that  the  city  contained 
upwards  of  10,000  houses  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6, 

§  14 ;  CEcon.  8,  §  22). 
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city  and  suburban  demi  at  192,000. 
In  this  calculation  Leake  estimates  the 
houses  of  the  Asty  at  12,000,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  each  at  16,  including 
in  the  total  about  107,000  slaves. 
Although  Attica  was  far  from  unpopu- 
lous  (the  deme  of  Aeharnse  alone  fur¬ 
nished  3000  hoplites),  still  we  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  very  far  wrong  in  calculating  that 
Athens  contained  at  least  a  third  of  the 
aggregate  population  of  Attica. 

Plan  of  description. — In  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  the  ancient  monuments  and 
other  objects  of  interest  are  described 
as  far  as  possible  in  that  order  in  which 
they  may  be  most  conveniently  visited. 
The  traveller  will  find  it  his  easiest 
plan  to  make  the  Arch  of  Hadrian 
(see  p.  349)  his  starting-point.  Im¬ 
mediately  opposite  this  gateway  is 
the  entrance  to  a  long  winding  lane — 
the  principal  street  of  the  Plakax — 
which  leads  from  the  Gate  of  Hadrian 
to  the  Bazaar.  Here  it  is  necessarily 
interrupted,  but  resumes  its  course 
from  the  W.  side  of  the  market-place, 
and  continues  as  far  as  the  railway 
station,  where  it  ends.  All  the  objects 
of  interest  here  described  are  situated 
at  very  short  distances  to  the  right  or 
left  of  this  thoroughfare. 

The  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates 
(erected  b.c.  335-34)  stands  in  a  small 
and  dirty  open  space  near  the  S.E.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Acropolis.  Apart  from 
the  elegance  of  the  structure  itself,  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  interest  as  one  of  the 
two  earliest  authenticated  examples  of 
the  use  of  the  Corinthian  order  (the 
other  being  the  Philippeium  at  Olym¬ 
pia).  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
victorious  Choragi  to  dedicate  to  Dio¬ 
nysus  the  tripods  which  they  had 
gained  in  the  dramatic  contests.  These 
Avere  erected  either  within  the  precincts 
of  the  theatre,  or  on  small  temples  in 
a  street  specially  appropriated  to  them, 
and  which  extended  from  the  Prytan- 
eiurn  to  the  Lenseum.  This  was  called 
the  Street  of  Tripods  (a  designation  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  quarter  through  which  it 
passed,  and  which  was  known  as  The 

1  This  is  one  of  the  8  quarters  (not  parishes) 
into  which  mediaeval  Athens  was  divided. 
Wheler  gives  the  full  list.  Plaka  may  per¬ 
haps  be  translated  as  The  Flagstones. 

[Greece.  ] 


Tripods).  The  lower  termination  of 
the  street  has  been  discovered  at  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Dionysiac 
Theatre  (see  below).  It  is  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (i.  20,  10),  who  gives  the 
origin  of  its  name  as  explained  above, 
and  specifies  some  of  its  ornaments,  of 
which  the  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  noteworthy. 
Carystus  of  Pergamus  (quoted  by 
Athenpeus  xii.  60)  mentions  that 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  when  governor 
of  Athens  (b.c.  317-307),  having  one 
day  taken  a  post-prandial  stroll  at  the 
Tripods,  on  all  the  following  days 
suppliants  for  his  favour  assembled 
there,  in  the  hope  of  an  interview. 
The  tripods  as  received  were  of  brass, 
but  when  the  choragus  was  liberal  and 
wealthy,  an  external  plating  of  gold  or 
silver  was  sometimes  added  at  his  own 
expense.1 

All  the  monuments  of  the  Street  of 
Tripods  have  disappeared,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  of  Lysicrates.  It  seems, 
however,  tolerably  certain  that  as  late 
as  the  year  1669  another  similar  edifice 
stood  opposite  it.  Father  Barnabas, 
a  Capuchin  at  Athens,  writes  of  the 
former  at  that  date  as  “  less  beautiful 
and  less  complete”  than  the  “Lantern 
of  Demosthenes  ”  as  the  monument  of 
Lysicrates  was  then  called.2  When 
Spon  visited  Athens  in  1676,  it  had 
already  disappeared.  The  existence  of 
this  second  monument  has  often  been 
treated  as  a  mere  blunder  of  the  worthy 
capuchins,  but  Ross  regards  the  evi¬ 
dence  as  too  explicit  to  be  doubted.3 
The  missing  monument  was  vulgarly 
known  as  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes  (ro- 
< pavapi  too  At oyevrj),  a  name  now  given 
to  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  from 
which  the  name  of  Demosthenes  has 
entirely  disappeared.  The  resemb¬ 
lance  of  the  edifice  to  the  large  Turkish 

1  Theophrastus  opens  his  description  of  the 
mean  man  (Char,  xxv.)  as  “  one  who,  when  he 
has  gained  the  prize  in  a  tragic  contest,  will 
dedicate  a  wooden  scroll  to  Dionysus,”  that  is, 
instead  of  the  tripod.  See  Note  on  this  pas¬ 
sage  in  Jebb’s  Theophrastus,  p.  251. 

2  This  name  already  appears  as  early  as 
1456-60  in  the  form  of  Xtix^os  too  Ari/xoa- 
dfrovs.  See  Vienna  MS.  par.  5. 

3  “  Archaol.  Aufsatze,”  vol.  i.  p.  264,  Note 
51,  Leipzig,  1855. 
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liand-lanterns  easily  explains  its  name. 
As  mentioned  by  Dodwell,  the  street 
and  a  neighbouring  church  are  both 
called  Kandela,  a  word  signifying  in 
Romaic  not  a  candle  but  a  lamp.  The 
correct  name  of  this  monument  was 
first  restored  to  it  in  or  about  1674,  by 
John  George  Transfeldt,  an  excellent 
German  traveller,  who  scraped  clean 
and  deciphered  the  inscription  when 
a  refugee  in  Athens.1  It  has  been 
suggested,  with  much  plausibility,  that 
the  small  churches  so  extraordinarily 
numerous  in  this  district  may  occupy 
the  sites  of  the  other  Choragic  monu¬ 
ments.  The  relative  positions  of  these 
churches,  which,  when  viewed  on  the 
map,  form  a  sort  of  avenue,  render 
this  suggestion  additionally  probable.2 
Wachsmuth  notes  that  the  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  edifices  mentioned  under  sundry 
fantastic  names  in  the  Vienna  MS., 
may  probably  have  been  Choragic 
monuments  now  destroyed. 

The  monument  of  Lysicrates  was 
much  injured  during  the  Revolution, 
but  fortunately  it  had  been  carefully 
drawn  and  measured  by  Stuart  while 
still  in  better  condition  than  at  present. 
He  describes  it  in  the  following  terms  : 
— “It  is  composed  of  three  distinct 

i  John  George  Transfeldt  was  born  at 
Strasburg  (N.  Prussia)  in  1648.  He  studied 
at  Breslau  and  Jena,  and  was  from  youth  an 
ardent  antiquary.  His  earliest  ambition  was 
to  visit  Athens.  Circumstances  caused  him 
to  enter  the  Polish  army  ;i  he  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner  by  the  Tartars  at  the  battle  of  Batow 
(1672),  and  sold  as  a  galley  slave.  After  many 
strange  adventures,  he  made  his  escape  (Dec. 
1674),  landed  at  Sunium,  and  with  the  help 
of  some  shepherds  made  his  way  to  Athens. 
He  was  afterwards  Dutch  consul  at  Aleppo, 
and  died  in  1700.  His  MS.  was  discovered 
only  recently,  by  Dr.  Lucian  Muller,  at  the 
Hague.  It  is  his  autobiography,  very  dis¬ 
cursive,  and  written  in  bad  Latin,  but  full 
of  sound  and  acute  archaeological  observa¬ 
tion.  Prof.  A.  Michaelis  has  published  a 
selection  of  the  more  important  passages. 
Transfeldt  was  a  worthy  forerunner  of  the 
great  German  archaeologists  who  have  followed 
him,  and  we  greatly  regret  not  to  have  known 
of  him  in  time  to  insert  a  notice  of  his  services 
in  the  proper  place  (viz.  above,  p.  172). 

8  Some  ancient  foundations  (now  built 
over),  discovered  in  1875  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Mon.  of  Lysicrates,  may 
possibly  mark  the  site  of  another  Choragic 
monument,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  See 
Burnouf’s  “Ville  et  Acropole  d’Athenes,”  p. 
102. 


parts.  First,  a  quadrangular  base¬ 
ment  ;  secondly,  a  circular  colonnade, 
the  intercolumniations  of  which  were 
entirely  closed  up ;  and  thirdly,  a 
cupola,  with  the  ornament  which  is 
placed  on  it.  There  is  no  kind  of 
entrance  or  aperture  in  the  quadrangular 
basement.  On  breaking  through  one 
of  the  sides,  it  was  found,  however,  to 
be  not  quite  solid.  But  the  void  place 
is  so  small  and  so  irregular  that  a  man 
can  hardly  stand  upright  in  it.  This 
basement  supports  the  circular  colon¬ 
nade,  which  was  constructed  in  the 
following  manner : — Six  equal  panels  of 
white  marble  placed  contiguous  to  each 
other,  on  a  circular  plan,  formed  a  con¬ 
tinued  cylindrical  wall,  divided  into 
six  equal  parts  by  the  junctures  of  the 
panels.  On  the  whole  length  of  each 
juncture  was  cut  a  semicircular  groove, 
in  which  a  Corinthian  column  was 
fitted  with  great  exactness,  and  effectu¬ 
ally  concealed  the  junctures  of  the 
panels.  The  columns  projected  some¬ 
what  more  than  half  their  diameters 
from  the  surface  of  the  cylindrical  wall. 
Over  this  was  placed  the  entablature 
and  the  cupola,  in  neither  of  which  any 
aperture  was  made,  so  that  there  was 
no  admission  to  the  inside  of  the 
monument,  and  it  was  quite  dark. 
The  architrave  and  frieze  of  this  circular 
colonnade  are  both  formed  of  only  one 
block  of  marble.  On  the  architrave 
is  the  following  inscription  : — 

“AT2IKPATH2  AT2I0EIAOT 
KIKTNET2  EXOPHTHI 

AKAMANTI2  IIAIAfiN  ENIKA 
0EON  HTAEI 

AT2IAAH2  A0HNAIO2  EAIAA2KE 
ETAINET02  HPXE. 

“Lysicrates  of  Cicyna,  the  son  of 
Lysitheides,  was  Choragus.  The  tribe 
of  Acamantis  obtained  the  victory  in 
the  chorus  of  boys.  Theon  was  the 
performer  on  the  flute,  Lysiades,  an 
Athenian,  was  the  teacher  of  the 
chorus.  Evainetus  was  Arelion. 

“  Round  the  frieze  is  represented  the 
story  of  Bacchus  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates.  The  outside  of  the  cupola  is 
wrought  with  much  delicacy.  It  imi¬ 
tates  a  thatch  of  laurel  leaves  ”  (vol.  i. 
chap,  iv.)  Vernon  describes  the 
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cupola  very  happily  as  formed  of  a 
single  stone  “wrought  like  a  shield, 
with  a  flower  on  the  outside  which 
riseth  like  a  plume  of  feathers.”  In 
other  words,  the  roof  terminates  in  a 
floral  ornament,  which  sustained  the 
tripod.  The  cavities  into  which  its 
feet  fitted  still  remain.  Of  the  six 
convex  wall  panels,  three  only  are 
ancient ;  these  retain  a  frieze  of  tri¬ 
pods  of  the  same  height  as  the  capitals, 
two  occupying  each  intereolumniation. 
The  principal  dimensions  of  the 
|  edifice  are  as  follows  : — 

Height  of  square  base  .  14  ft. 

Height  of  cylinder  .  12  ,, 

Entablature,  with  cupola 
and  apex  .  .  .  8  ,, 


Total  height  34  ft. 

Diameter  of  interior  .  6  ,, 

Diameter  of  columns  .  1  , ,  2  in. 


These  are  the  approximate  measure  - 

Iments  as  given  by  Leake.  For  all 
questions  of  detail  Stuart’s  great  work 
should  be  consulted. 

Until  the  Greek  Revolution,  the 
monument  was  encrusted  in  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  Franciscan  Convent,  a 
place  well  known  as  the  usual  residence 
of  English  travellers  at  Athens,  during 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  Among 
its  later  guests  was  Lord  Byron,  many 
of  whose  letters  are  dated  from  hence, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  used  the 
interior  of  the  monument  as  his  study. 
In  any  case,  at  that  period  it  served 
the  monks  as  a  book-closet  and  study, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  interior  fitted  up  as 
such  may  be  found  in  Dodwell’s  “  Classi- 
cal  Tour.”  For  this  purpose  a  door 
was  opened  by  removing  one  of  the 
|!  panels,  and  light  supplied  in  the  same 
manner. 

On  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  Orner 
Vrioni,  the  convent  was  accidentally 
burnt,  and  the  same  disaster  which 
injured  the  monument  also  effected 
its  liberation  from  the  convent  walls. 
The  monument  stands  5  ft.  below  the 
present  street  level — a  circumstance 
which  injures  somewhat  the  apparent 
harmony  of  its  proportions.  It  has 


been  frequently  copied  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  usually  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  producing  a  mere  caricature 
of  the  exquisite  original.  The  history 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  monument  by 
the  monks  is  given  by  Guillet,  and 
affords  a  curious  glimpse  of  Athens  in 
the  17th  century.  A  Greek  sold  the 
monument  to  the  Capuchins  for  the 
sum  of  150  crowns,  but  afterwards  re¬ 
fused  to  deliver  the  purchase  on  the 
ground  that  Athenian  custom  forbade 
the  possession  of  any  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  town  by  a  foreigner.  “Le  pere 
Simon  en  appela  devant  le  cadi,  qui  lui 
attribua  la  jouissance,  a  condition  pour  - 
tant  de  ne  point  endommager  le  Phanari 
et  ordre  de  le  montrer  aux  curieux  qui 
le  voudroient  voir.” 

This  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  an 
ancient  monument  of  an  alien  and 
subject  race,  exhibited  by  a  Moslem 
contemporary  with  Oliver  Cromwell, 
affords  subject  for  some  curious  reflec¬ 
tions.1 

Dr.  Chandler,  referring  to  the  dance 
which  has  been  identified  by  Leroy  (a 
dangerous  guide,  however),  with  the 
crane  of  the  ancients,  mentions  that 
‘  ‘  the  peasants  perform  it  yearly  in  the 
street  of  the  French  Convent,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  vintage ;  joining 
hands  and  preceding  their  mules  and 
asses,  which  are  laden  with  grapes  in 
panniers,  in  a  very  curved  and  intricate 
figure,  the  leader  waving  a  handker¬ 
chief.”  Dr.  Chandler  makes  no  com¬ 
ment  on  the  matter,  but  the  occurrence 
of  this  vintage  festival  in  a  street 
anciently  appropriated  to  Bacchus, 
certainly  suggests  something  beyond  a 
mere  coincidence. 

About  60  yds.  FT.  of  the  monument 
of  Lysicrates  are  the  remains  of  an 
Ionic  Colonnade ,  described  by  Stuart 
and  Revett.  Leake  was  disposed  to 
identify  it  with  the  Temple  of  Per apis ,2 
and  Botticher  with  the  Eleusinium , 
but  the  first  of  these  suggestions  is  now 

1  The  monument  only  became  Greek  pro¬ 
perty  in  1845,  when  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  I.  formally  ceded  it  to  that  of  Greece, 
having  first  generously  asserted  their  right  of 
ownership  by  repairing  it. 

a  The  site  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated  (p.  183)  is  now  usually  identified 
with  that  of  the  old  cathedral. 
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disproved,  and  the  second  has  not  met 
with  general  acceptance. 

“The  remains  consist  of  three  co¬ 
lumns  erect,  of  which  two,  with  their 
architrave  are  in  their  original  situa¬ 
tion.  The  workmanship  is  very  rude 
and  unfinished,  from  which  circum¬ 
stances  they  were  probably  never  in¬ 
tended  to  be  much  exposed  to  sight. 
The  columns  are  of  grayish  marble,  and 
the  shafts  each  of  one  piece.  The 
bases  have  no  plinths,  and  the  inter  - 
columniation  is  3|  diameters.  We 
observed  in  the  capitals  some  remark¬ 
able  singularities.” — Stuart  and  Revett. 

The  editor  of  the  latest  edition  (1825- 
30)  of  the  “  Antiquities  of  Athens,”  ob¬ 
serves  that  “the  architect  appears  to 
have  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  epistylium  on  account 
of  the  extensive  intercolumniations,  by 
executing  the  frieze  conjunctively  with 
it  in  the  same  block  of  marble.” 

When  seen  by  Stuart,  the  columns 
formed  part  of  an  oil-mill ;  they  now 
stand  in  a  small  stable-yard,  and  one 
of  them  is  quite  out  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar.  Enclosed  in  an  adjoining  wall  are 
somelpieces  of  marble  architraves,  etc. 

We  now  regain  the  main  street,  and 
after  proceeding  a  short  distance  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  reach  the 

Fountain  of  Karamano ,  a  public 
spring  situated  at  the  angle  formed  by 
Hadrian  Street  and  another  lane. 
Karamano  is  the  old  name  of  this 
locality,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  Communal  School,  a  plain 
modern  Doric  building,  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  site  of  the  old  Turkish  Mosque 
of  the  Column.  On  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  the  Venetian  army  in 
1687,  the  Swedish  commander,  Count 
Konigsmarck,  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
building  for  the  service  oof  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  ;  Anna  Ackerhjelm  1 
alludes  with  pleasure  to  the  acquisition 
of  this  “pretty  mosque,”  the  first 
Protestant  place  of  worship  established 
in  Greece.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  opened  for  service 
by  the  regimental  chaplain  Beithmann, 
on  19th  October  1687.  The  adjoining 
spring  and  a  clump  of  cypresses  are 

1  For  some  notice  of  this  lady,  see  above, 
p.  173. 


probably  traces  of  the  mosque  court, 
at  any  rate  no  others  remain.  We  now 
turn  up  a  steep  street  to  the  It.,  and 
passing  a  solitary  ancient  column 1  (of 
which  nothing  is  known),  we  immedi¬ 
ately  after  turn  to  the  rt.,  when  a 
few  steps  bring  us  to 

The  Diogeneium. — This  gymnasium 
is  mentioned  by  both  Plutarch  and 
Pausanias,  but  until  very  recent  times 
little  was  known  of  it  beyond  the  name. 
The  original  evidence  for  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  site  was  an  inscription 
found  here,  which  ordered  the  erection 
of  a  decree  of  the  people  a)  in 

the  Diogeneium.  This  evidence  has 
since  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery 
at  the  same  place  of  an  extraordinarily 
rich  series  of  inscriptions  concerning 
the  Ephcebi,  with  no  less  than  33  busts 
of  the  governors  and  other  officers  of 
that  body.  The  corps  of  Ephcebi  in¬ 
cluded  all  sons  of  Athenian  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  20  years ; 
it  was  a  college  having  for  its  special 
object  the  preparation  of  its  members 
for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  their 
station.  We  have  records  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  institution  during  eight 
centuries,  viz.  from  the  5th  cent.  b.c. 
to  the  3rd  cent,  a.d.,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  neither  date 
marks  the  extreme  term  of  its  existence. 
In  early  times  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  obligatory  for  two  years,  and 
only  open  to  Athenian  citizens,  but 
with  the  decline  of  the  Republic  (i.  e. 
from  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  b.  c.  ), 
the  period  of  probation  was  reduced  to 
one  year,  and,  at  a  somewhat  later 
date,  foreigners  were  freely  admitted 
into  the  body.  The  college  had  various 
places  of  assembly,  of  which  the  Dio¬ 
geneium  was  a  principal  one,  but  did 
not  provide  quarters  for  its  members  ; 
its  officers  were  charged  with  the  moral 
training  and  military  instruction  of  the 
students,  but  their  literary  education 
was  entirely  supplied  by  enforced  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  public  schools  and 
lectures  of  the  city.  The  Ephcebi  were 
also  required  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  political  assemblies ;  they  had  a 

i  In  Curtius  u.  Kaupert’s  Atlas  von  Athen 
(pi.  ii.),  this  column,  hypothetically,  marks 
the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Diogeneium. 
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fixed  part  assigned  them  in  all  the 
great  religious  festivals  of  the  state, 
and  had  to  take  their  turn  in  field  and 
garrison  duty  on  the  frontier.  In  time 
of  peace  they  also  acted  as  a  sort  of 
rural  police  ;  in  time  of  war  they  were 
posted  with  the  reserve  of  the  army  in 
the  field.  Prior  to  the  3rd  cent.  b.  c.  , 
our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  college  is  very  slight  and  imper¬ 
fect,  being  almost  entirely  founded 
on  the  incidental  allusions  of  ancient 
authors.  But  from  the  date  of  b.c. 
281  (the  year  before  the  invasion  of 
Brennus),  we  have  the  contemporary 
epigraphic  record,  which  continues, 
with  more  or  less  interruption,  down 
to  about  a.d.  247.  In  the  first  year 
of  admission  to  the  college  the  Ephce- 
bus  took  certain  solemn  oaths,  after 
which  he  was  regarded  as  having  at¬ 
tained  his  full  legal  majority,  and  was 
registered  as  an  Athenian  citizen. 
After  the  1st  cent,  of  our  sera  the 
Eplicebia  appears  to  have  lost  much  of 
the  military  and  political  character, 
which  formed  its  chief  distinction  in 
its  earlier  stages  ;  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  religious  ceremonies  are  ob¬ 
served  with  increased  pomp  and  for¬ 
mality,  and  gymnastics  become  a  more 
prominent  feature  in  the  curriculum. 
During  the  same  period  we  find  most 
of  the  offices  in  the  college  filled  by 
priests,  and  persons  of  any  nation  or 
age  are  enrolled  as  Ephcebi,  as  a  mere 
honorary  distinction.  It  should  be 
observed  that  from  the  latter  half  of 
|  the  4th  cent,  b.c.,  the  office  of  Cosmetes 
(like  that  of  Chancellor  or  Lord  Rector 
in  our  own  universities),  was  probably 
honorary,  as  it  was  thenceforth  usually 
filled  by  a  person  of  high  official  rank. 
Under  the  Empire,  the  cosmetes  were 
always  chosen  from  among  the  leading 
families  of  Athens.  In  the  opinion  of 
M.  Dumont,  the  Diogeneium  appears 
to  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
sort  of  High  School  preparatory  to  the 
Ephcebia ;  in  the  earlier  catalogues  oi 
irepl  rb  Aioyfreiov  are  registered  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Ephcebi  proper,  but, 
j  in  later  times,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  students.  M.  Dumont  is 
disposed  to  assign  the  foundation  of 


the  Diogeneium  to  the  end  of  the  3rd, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.  b.  c.  , 
and  to  that  same  Diogenes  who  received 
from  the  state  the  title  of  Euergetes, 
and  a  seat  in  the  Dionysiac  Theatre. 
The  Diogeneia  were  celebrated  annu¬ 
ally.  It  has  not  been  clearly  ascer¬ 
tained  what  was  the  precise  office  of 
the  Diogeneium,  but  all  the  evidence 
hitherto  obtained  points  to  it  having 
formed,  in  later  times  at  least,  a  sort  of 
Theatre  or  Guild-hall  for  the  students. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  college,  and 
all  inscriptions  referring  to  its  internal 
economy,  e.g.  the  registers  of  the 
officers  and  students,  their  accounts, 
and  the  busts  of  the  chancellors  and 
professors  were  all  erected  here.  Public 
decrees  in  honour  of  the  college  appear, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  always 
put  up  in  the  Stoa  of  Attains 1  (see  be¬ 
low,  p.  254).  The  Ephcebi  had  a 
library,  which  was  kept  in  the  Ptole- 
mseum,  and  some  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  inscriptions  are  the  annual  lists  of 
books  purchased  for  this  library.  We 
may  take  one  year  as  a  specimen  ;  under 
the  archontate  of  Polycharmos  (b.c.  52), 
the  Ephcebi  bought  copies  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  as  well  as  various 
tragedies  of  Euripides.  Under  the 
Roman  Empire  all  mention  in  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Ptolemseum  ceases,  and 
the  Gymnasium  referred  to  is  in  every 
case  the  Diogeneium. 

The  state  of  the  excavation,  and  the 
small  architectural  remains  hitherto 
obtained,  do  not  afford  sufficient  mate¬ 
rial  for  even  a  conjectural  restoration 
of  the  ancient  edifice.  Part  of  the  site 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  church  of 
St.  Demetrius  Katephori  (  =  of  the  de¬ 
scent),  which  was  entirely  removed  in 
1861.  Among  the  marbles  obtained  is 
a  fragmentary  group  of  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur  (see  above,  p.  199),  which 
appears  to  have  formed  the  centre 
piece  of  a  fountain.  Theseus  as  the 
Liberator  of  the  Youth  of  Athens  was 
obviously  an  appropriate  patron  for  the 
Ephcebi. 

At  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  excava¬ 
tion  a  small  portion  of  the  so-called 

1  The  psephisma  already  mentioned  is  the 
only  decree  found  on  the  site  of  the  Dioge¬ 
neium. 
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Valerian  Wall  has  been  left  standing. 
This  owes  its  common  name  to  the  sup¬ 
position  formerly  entertained  that  it 
formed  part  of  the  defences  erected  by  the 
Emp.  Yalerian,  who,  on  the  threatened 
approach  of  the  Goths  in  a.d.  253, 
caused  the  fortifications  of  Athens 
(which  had  been  neglected  since  their 
dilapidation  by  Sylla),  to  be  strength¬ 
ened  and  repaired.  This  enceinte  is 
now,  however,  recognised  as  belonging 
to  a  much  later  date,  namely,  to  that 
of  the  Frankish  Dukes  of  Athens. 
The  wall  was  formed  of  a  very  carelessly 
built  core  of  broken  stone  and  rubble, 
cased  with  a  revetment  of  ancient  blocks 
and  slabs  of  marble,  which  gives  it  an 
appearance  of  far  greater  strength  and 
antiquity  than  it  really  possesses.  The 
wall  consisted  of  a  plain  curtain,  with 
flanking  towers,  extending  from  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Stoa  of  Attalus.  The 
back  and  central  walls  of  the  Stoa  were 
utilised  in  situ  to  form  the  eastern  and 
western  revetments  of  the  Frankish 
Wall.  From  the  N.E.  corner  of  this 
portico,  the  Frankish  Wall  returned  at 
an  acute  angle  S.E. -wards,  and,  after 
following  the  line  of  the  S.  wall  of  the 
Stoa  of  Hadrian,  ran  south  through  the 
Diogeneium  (at  the  point  we  are  now 
describing)  and  rejoined  the  Acropolis 
at  its  N.E.  angle.  As  the  builders 
appropriated  to  the  erection  of  these 
defences  all  the  ancient  remains  they 
encountered  in  their  course,  the  so- 
called  Yalerian  Wall  has  yielded  a  rich 
harvest  of  Greek  inscriptions  to  modern 
research,  including  many  of  those  Ye 
have  been  describing. 

About  220  yds.  westward  of  the  Dio¬ 
geneium  is 

The  Horologium  of  Andronicus  Cyr- 
rhestes,  commonly  called  the  “  Tower  of 
the  Winds,”  which  stands  in  an  open 
sunk  enclosure  opposite  the  Medresse,  a 
Turkish  college,  now  serving  as  the 
town  jail.  It  was  first  identified  as  the 
Horologium  described  by  Yitruvius  by 
Spon  in  1674  ;  until  then  it  bore  the 
absurd  name  of  “Tomb  of  Socrates.”1 
Its  date  is  uncertain.  Otfried  Muller 

i  This  identification,  one  very  creditable  to 
Dr.  Spon’s  scholarly  acumen,  was  made  by 
him  previous  to  his  visit  to  Greece.  In  the 


assigns  it  to  b.c.  100  ;  in  any  case,  it 
must  have  been  erected  prior  to  the 
year  35  b.  c. ,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Y arro 
(R.  R.  iii.  5,  §  17).  It  is  omitted  by 
Pausanias.  The  tower  was  built  by 
Andronicus  of  Cyrrha,  an  astrono¬ 
mer,  to  act  as  a  measure  of  time 
both  by  the  sundial  on  the  exterior 
and  the  water-clock  or  clepsydra,  which 
was  in  the  interior  of  the  building. 
The  tower  is  correctly  described  by  Dod- 
well  “as  more  attractive  from  its 
singularity  than  its  beauty  ;  ”  but  the 
general  effect  is  nevertheless  good.  The 
structure  consists  of  an  octagonal  marble 
tower  44  ft.  high,  covered  by  a  conical 
roof  of  marble  tiles.  It  served  at  the 
same  time  as  town-clock  and  weather¬ 
cock.  The  8  faces  of  the  tower  accu¬ 
rately  mark  the  cardinal  and  interme¬ 
diate  points  of  the  compass.  On  the 
summit,  according  to  Yitruvius,  was  a 
revolving  bronze  Triton  holding  a  wand, 
which  pointed  out  the  prevailing  wind, 
the  name  of  which  was  engraved  on  the 
corresponding  face. 

‘  ‘  Each  of  the  8  sides  faces  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  eight  winds  into 
which  the  Athenian  compass  was  di¬ 
vided  ;  and  both  the  name  and  the  ideal 
form  of  that  wind  is  sculptured  on  the 
side  which  faces  its  direction.  It  thus 
served  to  the  winds  themselves  as  a 
marble  mirror.  The  names  of  the  winds 
being  ascertained  from  these  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  the  winds  themselves  being 
there  represented,  with  their  appro¬ 
priate  tributes,  we  are  thus  presented 
with  an  interesting  picture  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  each  wind  on  the  climate  of 
Attica.  All  the  8  figures  of  the  winds 
are  represented  as  winged,  and  floating 
through  the  air  in  a  position  nearly 
horizontal.  Only  two,  the  two  mildest, 
Libs  and  Notus,  have  the  feet  bare  ; 
none  have  any  covering  to  the  head. 
Beginning  at  the  N.  side,  the  observer 
sees  the  figure  of  Boreas,  the  wind  to 
which  that  side  corresponds,  blowing 
a  twisted  cone,  equipped  in  a  thick 
and  sleeved  mantle,  with  folds  bluster¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  and  high-laced  buskins  ; 
as  the  spectator  moves  E.,  the  wind  on 
the  next  side  of  the  octagon  presepts 
Vienna  MS.  this  monument  is  called  the 
School  of  Socrates. 
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him  with  a  plateau  containing  olives, 
being  the  productions  to  which  its  in¬ 
fluence  is  favourable  ; 1  the  E.  wind 
exhibits  to  his  view  a  profusion  of 
flowers  and  fruits  :  the  next  wind, 
Eurus,  with  stern  and  scowling  aspect, 
his  right  arm  muffled  in  his  mantle, 
threatens  him  with  a  hurricane  :  the  S. 
wind,  Notus,  is  ready  to  deluge  the 
ground  from  a  swelling  urceus,  which 
he  holds  in  his  bared  arms,  with  a 
torrent  of  shower.  The  next  wind, 

I  driving  before  him  the  form  of  a  ship, 
promises  him  a  rapid  voyage.  Zephyrus, 
floating  softly  along,  showers  into  the 
air  a  lapful  of  flowers  ;  while  his  incle¬ 
ment  neighbour  (Sciron)  bears  a  bronze 
vessel  of  charcoal  in  his  hands,  in  order 
to  dispel  the  cold  which  he  himself  has 
caused.  ”  2 —  Wordsworth. 

“  Beneath  the  figures  of  the  Winds 
are  traced  horary  lines,  which,  with  the 
styles  of  the  gnomons  above  them, 
formed  8  dials  ;  this  tower,  placed  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  was  the  city 
clock  of  Athens.  By  it  the  affairs  of 
the  inhabitants  were  regulated.  The 
law  courts  sat,  and  merchants  tran¬ 
sacted  their  business,  from  its  dicta¬ 
tion.  If  we  may  trust  the  comic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  another  class,  we  may 
imagine  the  ravenous  parasite  watching 
with  impatience  the  progress  of  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  sun  over  these  lines 
on  its  marble  face,  in  order 
orcti'  rf  deic&Trovv  t6  cttolx^ov,  \arapbv 
X^peiv  67 rl  deiirvov. 

When  the  shade  on  the  dial  has  come  to 

10  ft.,  to  go  to  a  sumptuous  supper .” 
— Ibid. 

For  a  detailed  notice  of  these  dials, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  description 
by  Delambre,3  who  regarded  them  as 

1  This  is  an  unusual  deduction.  Wheler 
interpreted  the  dish  of  olives  in  a  precisely 
opposite  sense. 

%  Nor  is  the  character  here  given  of  Sciron 
perfectly  correct.  The  N.W.  wind  at  Athens 
is  injurious  from  its  dry  heat,  not  from  its 
“  inclemency.”  We  believe  the  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  to  be  the  local  one  as  given  by  Dr. 
Chandler : — “A  young  Turk  explained  to  me 
two  of  the  emblems ;  that  of  the  figure  of 
Caecias,  as  signifying  that  he  made  the  olives 
fall ;  of  Sciron,  that  he  dried  up  the  rivers.” — 
“Travels  in  Greece,”  p.  103. 

3  “  Mag.  Encyc.,”  Tome  i.  1815.  Extracts 
from  this  paper  are  given  in  the  notes  to  the 


“the  most  curious  monument  known 
to  us  of  the  practical  gnomonics  of  the 
ancients.” 

Attached  to  the  S.  face  of  the  octagon 
is  a  round  turret,  forming  fths  of  a 
circle.  On  two  other  faces,  the  N.E. 
and  Kf.  respectively,  were  two 
porches,  each  supported  by  two  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  —  now  broken — 
with  peculiarly  simple  and  graceful  cap¬ 
itals.  These  columns  are  without  bases. 
The  present  entrance  is  usually  through 
the  N.E.  door.  The  ancient  pavement 
of  white  marble,  which  still  remains, 
was  discovered  by  Stuart  after  removing 
“about  2700  cubic  ft.  of  stones  and  dirt.” 
It  is  inwrought  with  certain  cavities 
and  channels,  which  apparently  formed 
part  of  the  clepsydra  designed  by  An¬ 
dronicus.  The  cistern  which  fed  it 
doubtless  occupied  the  adjacent  turret 
already  mentioned.  The  cistern  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  supplied  by  a  stream 
from  the  fountain  Clepsydra,  near  the 
cave  of  Pan  (see  below).  Part  of  the 
ancient  aqueduct  remains  in  situ  on 
the  S.  side.  Mr.  Woods  has  noted  a 
peculiarity  in  its  construction,  namely, 
that  each  pier  is  of  one  stone,  and  that 
the  pilasters  are  cut  upon  it  so  as  to 
lean  inwards,  as  if  to  oppose  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  arch,  a  precaution  quite 
unnecessary,  as  each  arch  is  likewise 
formed  out  of  a  single  stone.  The 
architrave,  part  of  which  is  lying  on 
the  ground,  bore  a  dedicatory  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  Athena  Archegetis,  recalling 
that  over  the  gate  of  the  Oil  Market 
(see  p.  249) .  The  same  source  supplied 
the  fountain  of  the  neighbouring 
mosque,  now  barracks.  The  main 
aqueduct  is  joined  by  another  from  the 
E.,  which  brought  a  stream  from  the  Ilis- 
sus  (Enneacrunos),  and  which  intersects 
the  S.  aqueduct  at  right  angles.  Both 
streams  were  confluent  in  the  turret. 
The  internal  diameter  of  the  Tower  is 
22  ft.  5  in.  A  ledge,  or  console,  1  ft.  4 
in.  broad  runs  along  five  sides  of  the 
building  at  a  height  of  5  ft.  9  in.  from 
the  ground,  but  is  discontinuous  over 
the  three  doors.  An  upper  ledge  of 
similar  form  is  repeated  on  all  eight 

last  (1825-30)  edition  of  Stuart.  .  Delambre 
regarded  tlie  horary  lines  as  a  later  addition  ; 
1  a  conclusion  effectually  refuted  by  Col.  Leake. 
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sides  at  a  height  of  nearly  9  ft.  above 
the  other.  Mr.  Inwood  detected  traces 
of  sort  of  ping -holes  in  the  ledge 
(presumably  the  lower  one),  which  he 
conjectured  must  have  served  as  sockets 
for  a  row  of  sculptures.1  This  sugges¬ 
tion  has  since  received  confirmation  by 
the  discovery  of  the  fragment  of  a  female 
wall-figure,2  which  may  probably  have 
been  one  of  a  series. 

Under  the  Turkish  rule  this  build¬ 
ing  was  used  as  a  Tekkeh  by  the  Meu- 
lana  (vulg.  “whirling”)  Dervishes,  an 
object  for  which  its  octagonal  form 
made  it  specially  suitable.  Their 
sheikh,  unlike  the  general  reputation 
of  his  order,  was  friendly  and  help¬ 
ful  to  Stuart  in  his  researches.  On 
another  occasion  Dr.  Chandler  was  the 
guest  of  the  Dervishes,  and  his  spirited 
and  accurate  account  of  their  dance  is, 
though  short,  one  of  the  best  in  our 
language. 

Within  the  tower  have  been  deposited 
a  few  antiquities  of  little  value  or  in¬ 
terest.  The  most  noticeable  of  these 
is  a  tombstone  found  at  Salamis  in 
1846.  It  is  a  stele  of  Pentelic  marble, 
representing  a  nude  male  figure  in  high 
relief,  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  bearing 
a  shield.  The  left  arm  is  in  great  part 
entire,  and  shows  the  work  to  belong 
to  the  good  period  of  Greek  art ;  but 
little  beyond  the  outline  of  the  figure 
remains.  The  head,  breast,  and  legs 
have  all  been  sliced  off  bodily.  On  the 
architrave  is  the  name  of  the  person 
commemorated  :  2IAANK2N  APIOTO- 
AHMOu  KO012KIAH2  ;  also  a  small 
votive  relief,  representing  Cybele  en¬ 
throned,  coarsely  sculptured.  All  the 
more  valuable  antiquities  which  were 
formerly  kept  here  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  National  Museum  (see 
p.  190).  The  enclosure  in  which  the 
tower  stands  contains  a  large  number 
of  architectural  fragments,  but  none 
of  special  interest.  In  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  enclosure,  (which  is  now 
planted  with  trees),  is  a  beautiful  rec¬ 
tangular  basin  formed  of  a  single  block 
of  white  marble.  It  received  the  ex¬ 

1  See  a  note  to  the  description  of  the  Horo¬ 
logium,  in  Stuart’s  work,  edition  of  1825-30. 

2  This  fragment  is  lying  on  the  ground  near 
the  N.W.  entrance. 


fluent  waters  of  the  tower  clepsydra, 
but,  as  it  is  very  shallow,  was  probably 
merely  for  ornament. 

The  site  of  the  Prytaneium,  the 
Rolls  Office  of  ancient  Athens,  where 
the  laws  of  Solon  were  kept,  is  hy¬ 
pothetically  placed  by  MM.  Curtius 
and  Kaupert  directly  opposite  the 
Horologium,  at  a  distance  of  about 
80  yds.  S.  of  that  building.  ( N.B . 
—  The  Diogeneium  is  vulgarly,  but 
quite  erroneously,  called  the  Pry¬ 
taneium.  ) 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  square  in  which 
the  Horologium  stands  is  an  old  mosque, 
now  serving  as  infantry  barracks.  In 
the  back -yard  of  the  mosque  is  an 
ancient  column  in  situ,  and  retaining 
its  architrave,  which  runs  through  the 
yard  wall  into  the  adjoining  street. 
Owing  to  the  difference  in  level  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  city,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  column — 3  ft.  7  in. , 
including  capital — is  visible  above 
ground.  It  is  a  plain  shaft  of  Hymet- 
tian  marble,  having  an  Ionic  capital. 
The  capital  and  architrave  are  of  Pen¬ 
telic  marble.  This  range  of  columns 
has  been  traced  southwards  across  the 
street  into  the  opposite  block  of  houses, 
whence  the  colonnade  trends  westward 
at  right  angles.  Two  columns  parallel 
to  the  latter  may  be  observed  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  barrack-yard.  This 
colonnade  is  now  recognised  by  the 
best  German  topographers  as  forming 
the  enclosure  of  the  Roman  Oil  Market, 
of  which  the  well-known  Gate  of  Athena 
Archegetis  was  the  propylaeum.  A 
glance  at  the  German  plan  of  Athens 
at  once  shows  the  correspondence  of 
the  columns  in  the  barrack -yard  to 
those  of  the  gateway 1  (see  below). 
The  columns  are  about  15  ft.  8  in.  in 
height,  and  stand  7  ft.  lower  than  the 
Horologium,  which  occupied  an  ele¬ 
vated  central  position  in  an  open  space 
or  square. 

Still  proceeding  westward,  we  pass 
two  other  smaller  mosques,  one  of 
which  has  long  served  as  a  Roman 

1  See  “Atlas  von  Athen,”  by  E.  Curtius  and 
J.  A.  Kaupert,  Berlin,  1878.  For  detail  of 
colonnade,  see  Curtius’  “  Erlauternder  Text 
der  Sieben  Kartell  zur  Topograpliie  von 
Athen.”  Gotha,  1868,  p.  45. 
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Catholic  church,  and  was,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  the  only  one  possessed  by 
the  Latin  community  in  Athens.  It 
is  probably  one  of  the  two  mosques 
which  are  known  to  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  R.  C.  churches  at  the  V ene- 
tian  capture  of  Athens  in  1687.  On 
the  same  occasion  another  mosque  (see 
p.  244)  was  assigned  to  the  service  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  mosques  just 
named,  we  reach  the 

Gate  of  Athena  Archegetis.  The  true 
character  of  this  ruin  has  long  proved 
a  fruitful  subject  of  controversy.  By 
Leake  and  Muller  it  was  regarded  as  the 
gate  of  the  New  Agora.  Forchhammer, 
on  the  other  hand,  strongly  opposed 
this  view,  and  maintained  that  it  was  a 
temple  of  Athena  Archegetis,  to  whom 
an  inscription  on  the  architrave  records 
its  dedication.  The  character  of  the 
structure  itself  is,  however,  distinctly 
opposed  to  this  conclusion.  By  far  the 
most  reasonable  view  appears  to  be  that 
of  M.  Curtius,  who  regards  it  as  the 
gate  of  the  Oil  Market.1 

The  edifice  is  Roman,  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  formed  of  Pentelic  marble, 
now  much  discoloured.  It  consists  of 
4  columns,  4  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and,  inclusive  of  the  capital, 
26  ft.  high.  On  these  rest  the  archi¬ 
trave  and  pediment.  The  latter,  when 
seen  by  Stuart  and  many  subsequent 
travellers,  was  surmounted  by  a  large 
acroterium  in  the  centre,  and  by  a 
much  smaller  one  at  either  end.  These, 
however,  as  well  as  the  cornice,  have 
been  shattered  and  thrown  to  the 
ground  at  some  date  posterior  to  1821 
(most  probably  by  an  earthquake), 
leaving  the  tympanum  bare.  Opposite 
the  lateral  columns,  and  distant  from 
them  about  6  ft.  to  the  S.,  were  antse 
terminating  the  walls  of  a  vestibule 
before  a  doorway,  itself  distant  nearly 
25  ft.  from  the  columns.  Remains  of 
one  of  the  antse  are  visible  on  the  S. 
side.  The  jambs  of  the  doorway,  seen 
and  measured  by  Stuart,  are  also  still 
in  situ.  The  central  intercolumnia- 

1  See  the  “Atlas  von  Athen,”  and  also  the 
“Erlauternder  Text”  to  the  earlier  edition 
(Gotha,  1868),  in  which  a  plan  is  given  of  the 
topographical  relations  of  the  Oil  Market  to 
the  Horologium,  etc. 


tion  is  about  12  ft.,  the  lateral  about 
5  ft.  From  this  circumstance  Botticher 
concludes  that  the  middle  opening  was 
for  wheeled  traffic,  and  the  side  ones 
for  foot-passengers.  The  width  of  the 
single  doorway  is  8  ft.  3  in. 

All  Athenian  public  buildings,  secu¬ 
lar  as  well  as  religious,  were  placed 
under  divine  protection  by  a  special 
dedication.  Accordingly,  an  inscription 
on  the  architrave  records  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  edifice  to  Athena  Archegetis f 
an  inscription  appropriate  in  any  case, 
(for  the  titles  of  the  goddess  included 
that  of  Agorsea),  but  which  becomes 
doubly  pertinent  in  connection  with  an 
oil  market.  According  to  the  same  in¬ 
scription,  the  building  was  raised  by 
means  of  donations  from  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus  in  the  archonship  of 
Nicias,  son  of  Serapion  of  Athmona. 
On  the  central  acroterium,  as  shown  by 
the  inscription  it  bears,  stood  a  statue 
of  Lucius  Caesar  (son  of  Germanicus), 
grandson  of  Augustus.  As  he  only  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  Caesar  on  his  adop¬ 
tion  in  a.d.  12,  and  died  the  following 
year,  this  inscription  fixes  the  date  of 
the  gateway. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that 
the  whole  internal  architectural  evi¬ 
dence  proves  the  secular  character  of 
the  building,  according  to  all  the  laws 
of  classic  architecture.  For  details  of 
the  evidence  in  question,  the  traveller 
is  referred  to  Colonel  Leake’s  obser¬ 
vations  ( To'pog .  Ath.  vol.  i.  p.  211). 
The  character  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
architrave  and  acroterium  distinctly 
point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  evidence  of  two 
inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  by 
Stuart.  One  of  these  was  on  the  pedes¬ 
tal  of  a  statue  of  Julia  Augusta,  then 
standing  within  the  propykeum,  but 
since  removed ;  in  this  ‘ 1  the  magis¬ 
trates  particularly  named  are  the  two 
Agoranomi,  although  one  only  was  at 
the  expense  of  raising  the  monument.” 
{Leake).  The  evidence  afforded  by  the 
remaining  inscription  is  still  more  im¬ 
portant.  This  is  engraved  on  the  N. 
jamb  of  the  door-case,  and  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  Edict  of  the  Emp.  Hadrian 

1  The  aqueduct  at  the  Horologium  is  also 
dedicated  to  Athena  Archegetis. 
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(see  below)  regulating  the  sale  of  oil, 
and  the  customs  dues  to  be  paid 
on  it.1  Forchhammer,  and  most  of 
those  who  argue  with  him  for  the 
sacred  character  of  the  edifice,  naturally 
insist  that  the  presence  in  this  spot  of 
the  engraved  jamb  was  fortuitous. 
But  Ross,  who  supports  the  temple 
theory,  candidly  admits  that  the  in¬ 
scribed  jamb  is  in  situ.  Further  exca¬ 
vation  on  the  spot  would  probably 
afford  interesting  results. 

We  will  now  quote  this  famous  edict 
as  rendered  by  one  of  its  discoverers, 
Sir  George  Wheler  : —  The  Law  of  the 
Emperour  Hadrian,  touching  the  Sale 
of  the  Oyl  of  Athens.  “  Let  those  that 
cultivate  the  oyl  bring  the  third  part 
to  the  office  ;  or  those  that  possess  the 
ground  of  the  Proconsul,  which  the 
Fiscus  hath  sold,  their  eighth  part ; 
for  they  only  have  that  right.  But  let 
them  bring  it  at  the  same  time  .  .  . 
[thence  eight  lines  are  imperfect,  and 
then  it  followeth :]  Let  it  be  taken  upon 
Oath  how  much  hath  been  gathered  in 
all,  as  well  by  his  Slaves  as  by  his  Free¬ 
men.  But  if  he  selleth  the  fruit,  the 
Landlord,  or  the  Tenant,  or  the  Buyer 
of  the  crop,  shall  be  written  with  them  : 
And  he  that  hath  sold  it  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  shall  give  an  account  how  much 
he  hath  sold  it  for,  and  to  whom,  and 
whither  bound.  And  let  the  Merchant 
write  what  he  hath  embarked,  and  of 
whom,  and  whither  he  is  bound,  .  .  . 
but  he  that  shall  be  found  to  give  in 
false  accounts,  either  of  the  receipt, 
or  transportation,  or  concerning  the 
country,  their  freight  shall  be  confis¬ 
cated,  still  those  possessing  the  lands 
of  the  Proconsul  excepted,  if  they 
bring  their  eighth  part  .  .  .  [here 
half-a-dozen  lines  are  defaced,  and  then 
he  proceeds  again  :]  Let  him  retain  the 
half.  But  if  he  doth  not  receive  half, 
let  the  Publick  take  half.  .  .  .  And  let 
the  Merchant  write  what  he  trans- 
porteth,  and  how  much  of  everybody. 
But  if  he  shall  be  apprehended,  not  to 
have  given  his  account,  let  him  be 
stopped ;  or  if  he  sail’d  away,  let  his 
Merchandize  be  forfeited.  But  if  he 

i  This  was  first  published  by  Spon  and 
Wheler,  and  may  be  best  consulted  in  Boclch 
( Corp .  Ins.  GroBC.,  No.  355). 


shall  avoyd  it  by  hoisting  sails,  let 
them  write  to  his  Country,  or  to  me, 
under  the  testimony  of  the  Commons. 
But  of  these  proceedings,  even  to  fifty 
measures,  the  Senate  alone  shall  judge  : 
but  if  above  that  the  Senate  shall  judge 
together  with  the  Commons.  If  any  of 
the  ship  shall  alledge  it  necessary,  the 
Praetor  shall  convocate  the  Senate  the 
next  day.  But  if  the  matter  shall  ex¬ 
ceed  fifty  amphorae,  let  it  be  brought 
to  the  Congregation,  and  half  given  to 
the  discoverer.  But  if  any  one  shall 
yet  appeal  to  me,  or  my  Proconsul,  let 
the  Commons  chuse  Syndicts,  that  all 
things  which  are  done  against  evil¬ 
doers  may  be  executed  without  re¬ 
proof.  .  .  .  [Some  lines  more  yet  re¬ 
main,  which  are  less  preserved.”]  1 

We  have  already  described  the  other 
extremity  of  the  Oil  Market.  The 
total  length  of  the  edifice  was  343  ft. 
It  also  served  as  a  thoroughfare,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Curtius,  may,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Gate  of  Athena 
Archegetis,  mark  the  line  of  the  Pan- 
Athenaic  Pompic  Way,  laid  out  by  the 
Pisistratidse,  from  the  Cerameicus  to 
the  Eleusinium.  We  now  turn  north¬ 
wards,  when  a  few  minutes’  walk 
brings  us  to 

The  Stoa  of  Hadrian. — The  ruins  of 
this  edifice  have  been  roofed  over,  and 
have  for  centuries  past  formed  the 
Bazaar,  or  Market-Place,  of  Athens. 
From  the  middle  of  the  Roman  en¬ 
closure  rises  a  lofty  clock-tower  of 
rough  masonry.  It  is  an  unattractive 
object  enough  in  itself,  but  under  the 
magic  of  Turner’s  pencil  became  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  features  in  his 
“Yiew  of  a  Street  in  Athens.”  To 
the  English  traveller  it  is  interesting 
as  the  gift  of  Lord  Elgin,  who  endowed 
the  inhabitants  of  both  Athens  and 
Livadia  with  the  first  public  clocks 
they  possessed.  The  following  brief 
inscription  records  its  erection  : — 

THOMAS  COMES 
DE  ELGIN 

ATHENEN.  HOROL.  D.D. 

S.  P.  Q.  A.  EREX  COLLOQ. 

A.  D.  MVCCCXIV. 


i  Wheler,  “A  Journey  into  Greece,”  etc., 
1682,  p.  390-91. 
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The  original  English  clock  was  re¬ 
placed,  in  1850,  by  one  of  German 
manufacture.  There  is  a  fine  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  tower,  but  the 
traveller  who  seeks  to  penetrate  thither 
must  be  prepared  to  brave  rats,  bats, 
and  clouds  of  dust  in  his  progress. 
The  sole  entrance  is  through  a  small 
macaroni  shop  in  the  base  of  the  tower. 

The  Stoa  is  now  exclusively  a 
provision  market,  but  the  designation 
of  bazaar  is  popularly  extended  to 
several  neighbouring  streets  and  alleys. 

‘  ‘  Looking  up  the  street,  you  command 
a  view  of  the  commodities  with  which 
this  Athenian  market  is  now  supplied. 
Barrels  of  black  caviar,  small  pocket 
looking-glasses  in  red  pasteboard  cases, 
onions,  tobacco  piled  up  in  brown 
heaps,  black  olives,  figs  strung  to¬ 
gether  on  a  rush,  rices,  pipes  with 
amber  mouth-pieces  and  brown  clay 
bowls,  rich  stuffs,  and  silver  chased 
pistols,  dirks,  belts,  and  embroidered 
vests  ; — these  are  the  objects  which  a 
rapid  glance  along  this  street  presents 
to  the  spectator.” — Wordsworth. 

The  present  pavement  of  the  market 
stands  more  than  25  ft.  above  the  true 
floor  of  the  Stoa.  The  space  below  is 
in  some  few  instances,  we  believe,  used 
as  cellars,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
Stoa  is  still  choked  up,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  site  has  never  been 
properly  examined.  The  original  level 
of  the  Stoa  is  shown  by  that  of  the 
very  curious  semi-subterranean  church 
of  the  Megale  Panagia  or  Great  St. 
Mary's ,  now  reached  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  Until  a  recent  date  it  was 
filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  when 
Couchaud  wrote  his  work  on  Athenian 
churches,  the  great  cupola  appears  to 
have  been  alone  visible.  It  must  prob¬ 
ably  have  fallen  into  this  condition 
during  the  disorders  of  the  Revolution.1 
A  new  market-house  is  at  present  in 
course  of  erection  near  the  Town  Hall, 
which,  it  is  intended,  should  ultimately 
supersede  the  old  bazaar.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  unlikely  that  either  vendors 
or  purchasers  will  accept  this  change 
without  a  struggle. 

The  total  area  enclosed  by  the  Stoa 
amounted,  according  to  Stuart,  to  376 
i  See  above,  p.  184. 


ft.  1  in.  in  length,  and  252  ft.  in 
breadth.  Three  sides  of  this  great 
quadrangle  were  plain,  but  the  front, 
facing  nearly  W.N.W.,  consisted  of  a 
stately  Corinthian  colonnade,  about 
half  the  columns  of  which  are  still 
standing.  “  It  consists  of  a  well-built 
wall,  with  seven  plain  Corinthian  co¬ 
lumns  detached  a  little  from  it,  but 
supporting  an  entablature  and  cornice 
ornamented  with  dentils.  These  en¬ 
tablatures  return  over  each  column,  and 
along  the  wall,  where  is  the  body  of  the 
building.  They  were  undoubtedly  de¬ 
signed  to  support  statues.” — Dodwell. 

The  original  number  of  the  columns 
was  18,  of  which  14  occupied  the  wall  as 
already  described,  while  4  more  of  the 
same  size  as  the  others,  but  fluted,  were 
surmounted  by  a  pediment,  and  formed 
a  propylseum  standing  21  ft.  6  in.  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  gate  of  the  enclosure.  The 
columns  consist  each  of  a  single  piece 
of  gray  cipollino  marble,  and  are  3  ft. 
in  diameter  and  29  ft.  high.  When  ex¬ 
amined  by  Stuart  and  Revett  (1751-55) 
the  edifice  retained  both  its  pteromse,  3 
columns  of  the  propylseum,  with  part  of 
the  entablature,  7  wall  columns  entire, 
and  the  bases  of  the  remaining  7. 
The  northern  half  of  the  fa§ade  retains 
its  pteroma  or  projecting  wall,  faced  by 
a  Corinthian  column,  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  7  columns  have  suffered  little 
injury,  but  a  single  column  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  propylseum,  while  of 
the  S.  pteroma  and’  columns  all  trace 
has  disappeared. 

“The  two  lateral  walls  were  most 
probably  similar  to  each  other.  That 
which  is  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  quad¬ 
rangle  remains  sufficiently  entire  to 
show  what  its  general  form  has  been. 
On  the  outside  of  the  wall  are  three 
remarkable  projections ;  that  in  the 
middle  is  rectangular,  and  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  an  entrance  ;  those  on  each 
side  of  it  are  semicircular,  and  appear 
to  have  been  what  Vitruvius  calls 
exhedrse. 1  Great  part  of  the  back 
front  likewise  remains.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  outside  by  six  large  plain 
parastata  or  buttresses.” — Stuart. 

i  Later  writers  appear  to  regard  the  central 
recess  as  a  room  rather  than  a  vestibule.  It 
is  34  ft.  in  length. 
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The  remains  of  masonry  on  the  S.  W. 
side  must  not  he  confounded  with  the 
above  ;  they  are  part  of  the  mediaeval 
defences  of  Ducal  Athens.  Within  the 
enclosure  traces  have  been  found  of  a 
peristyle,  distant  23  ft.  from  the  wall. 
According  to  Stuart  it  was  composed  of 
a  double  range  of  columns,  disposed  in 
the  manner  described  by  "Vitruvius. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  original 
character  of  the  edifice.  Pausanias,  in 
describing  the  works  of  Hadrian  at 
Athens,  mentions  “a  temple  of  Juno 
and  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  and  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  common  to  all  the  gods.  The 
most  conspicuous  things  are  120  co¬ 
lumns  of  Phrygian  Stone.  The  walls  of 
the  porticoes  are  of  the  same  material, 
and  in  the  same  place  are  apartments 
adorned  with  gilded  roofs  and  alabaster, 
and  with  statues1  and  paintings  ;  books 
are  deposited  in  these  apartments. 
There  is  likewise  a  gymnasium,  called 
the  Gymnasium  of  Hadrian,  where  are 
100  columns  from  the  quarries  of 
Libya.” 

Colonel  Leake,  commenting  upon  this 
passage,  observes  that  “  the  apartments 
in  the  wall  of  the  peribolus,  with  the 
colonnade  before  them,  accord  perfectly 
with  those  oim lyara  in  the  Stoa  of 
Hadrian  ”  described  by  Pausanias,  and 
suggests  that  ‘  ‘  the  building  near  the 
centre  of  the  quadrangle,  which  was 
converted  into  a  church  of  the  Panagia, 
may  have  been  the  Pantheon,  in  which 
there  was  a  catalogue  of  all  the  temples 
built,  repaired,  or  adorned  by  Hadrian, 
and  of  all  his  gifts  to  the  cities,  both 
Greek  and  barbarian ;  for  it  seems 
likely  that  the  library  was  within  the 
same  great  enclosure  as  the  building 
which  contained  the  catalogue,  and 
consequently  that  the  Pantheon,  and 
possibly  also  the  temple  of  Juno  and 
Jupiter  Panhellenius,  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure.  The  remains, 
therefore,  at  Megale  Panagia  belonged 
probably  to  one  of  them.  In  favour  of 
the  opinion  that  both  these  temples 
stood  in  the  hypsethral  quadrangle,  we 
may  remark  that  had  the  centre  been 

i  Sir  Robert  Worsley,  when  he  visited 
Athens  in  1785,  obtained  from  the  ruin  under 
discussion  a  bust  of  Sophocles  and  one  of 
Alcibiades. 


occupied  by  a  single  temple  it  would 
have  been  near  190  ft.  in  length,  which 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  small 
diameter  of  the  extant  columns.” 

The  discovery  by  Lord  Guilford  of 
columns  of  Phrygian  marble  in  an 
excavation  made  by  him  on  the  site  of 
the  present  cavalry  barracks,  may  be 
considered  as  identifying  some  part  of 
the  enclosure  as  the  Pantheon  ;  and  the 
question  of  identity  is  therefore  re¬ 
duced  to  the  alternative  of  limiting  the 
term  Pantheon  to  some  smaller  build¬ 
ing  enclosed  by  the  colonnade,  or  of 
extending  it  to  the  whole  Stoa.  The 
former  was  the  view  adopted,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  Colonel  Leake  ;  the  latter 
was  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Gell. 
The  German  topographers  mostly  desig¬ 
nate  the  ruin  as  the  Gymnasium  of 
Hadrian;  but  this,  as  Colonel  Leake 
observes,  “having  been  an  establish¬ 
ment  for  objects  of  a  different  kind 
from  those  of  the  Stose  and  temples, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it 
was  an  entirely  separate  construction.” 
In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  the 
Corinthian  colonnade  ranges  with  the 
gate  of  Athena  Archegetis,  thus  mark¬ 
ing  the  line  of  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  ancient  city.  On  a 
narrow  strip  of  ground,  in  front  of  the 
colonnade,  is  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  267  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture 
from  various  localities.  It  includes, 
besides  Roman  busts  and  statuettes,  a 
very  large  number  of  gravestones  and 
votive  reliefs  ;  many  of  these  sepulchral 
stelse  and  vases  are  of  considerable 
interest,  though  not  sufficiently  re¬ 
markable  to  call  for  detailed  description 
here.  For  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
collection,  the  traveller  is  referred  to 
the  excellent  works  of  Von  Sybel  and 
Heydemann. 1 

Under  both  the  Frankish  and  the 
Turkish  rule  the  Corinthian  colonnade 
formed  the  W.  front  of  the  palace  of 
the  governor  (the  former  styled  the 
Polemarch,  the  latter  the  Voivode )  of 
Athens.  This  edifice  was  removed 
early  in  the  reign  of  King  Otho,  and 

i  “  Katalog  der  Sculpturen  zu  Athen,”  by 
Ludwig  v.  Sybel.  Marburg,  1881.  “  Die  An¬ 

tiken  Marmor  Bildwerke  zu  Athen,”  by  H. 
Heydemann.  ^Berlin,  1874. 
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cavalry  barracks  erected  on  a  portion 
of  the  site.  The  colonnade  is  therefore 
now  a  mere  screen,  without  solid  sup¬ 
port  behind.  The  N.  wall  of  the  Stoa 
can,  however,  still  be  traced  behind 
-the  barracks.  At  the  N.  end  of  the 
colonnade  stands  the  principal  Mosque 
of  Turkish  Athens,  now  used  as  a 
military  store.  It  is  a  highly  pictur¬ 
esque  object,  and,  in  combination  with 
its  semi-Oriental  surroundings,  forms  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  mean  pseudo - 
Germanic  architecture  now  so  popular 
in  Athens.  The  mosque  only  dates 
from,  the  18th  cent.  ;  a  column  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  was,  we  regret  to 
add,  sacrificed  to  its  erection.  This  act 
of  Vandalism,  although  perpetrated  in 
the  interest  of  a  religious  foundation, 
was  severely  reprobated  by  the  Otto¬ 
man  government,  who  fined  the  de¬ 
linquent  Waywode  in  the  sum  of  17 
purses. 

The  mosque  square  forms  the  Shoe¬ 
makers’  Market ,  and  the  long  rows  of 
gay  coloured  Tcharoukia1  hanging  from 
booths  and  railings  greatly  enliven  the 
scene.  The  ancient  and  mediaeval  cus¬ 
tom  of  each  trade  having  its  allotted 
quarter  is  still  in  a  great  measure  kept 
up.  Thus,  the  Blacksmiths  and  Potters 
still  almost  exclusively  pursue  their 
respective  trades  in  the  same  parts  of 
the  town  which  were  appropriated  to 
them  in  ancient  times,  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  instances  might  probably  be  quoted. 
Among  the  trades  still  mainly  restricted 
to  special  localities  may  be  mentioned 
the  bakers  and  corn  chandlers,  tavern¬ 
ers,  grocers,  barbers,  butchers,  green¬ 
grocers,  braziers,  cookshops,  sherbet 
venders,  and  chest-makers. 

The  occupation  of  the  last-named 
trade  is  to  construct  the  gaily-painted 
chests  which  form  the  principal — often 
the  only — article  of  furniture  in  every 
Greek  farmhouse  or  cottage.  In  it 
are  stored  all  the  family  valuables, 
i.e.  wedding  and  other  festal  garments 
(generally  hereditary),  linen,  money, 
silver  spoons,  deeds,  etc.  The  chests 

1  Tcharoukia.  The  name  given  to  the  scarlet, 
peaked  shoes  worn  by  the  Albanians.  The  toe 
of  the  shoe  turns  up  in  front  like  the  prow 
of  a  gondola,  and  is  ornamented  by  a  thick 
stiff  tassel  of  blue  or  yellow  wool  standing  on 
end. 


are  of  various  sizes,  but  mostly  of  one 
class  of  design.  This  is  commonly  a 
very  effective  kind  of  arabesque  pattern, 
made  up  of  peacocks,  fountains,  and 
flowers,  in  varied  combinations,  and 
executed  in  vermilion,  black,  orange, 
and  green,  on  a  bright  yellow  ground. 
Only  the  front  of  the  chest  is  thus 
decorated,  the  remainder  is  painted 
reddish  brown,  in  rude  imitation  of 
cedar  or  cypress  wood,  of  which  these 
chests  were  formerly  made.  The  de¬ 
sign  in  question  comes  from  Asia  Minor, 
whence  probably  the  cedar  and  cypress 
chests  were  formerly  imported.  These 
are  no  longer  obtainable  in  Athens,  as 
their  price  is  beyond  the  means  of  the 
humbler  classes  who  now  alone  employ 
these  chests.  Even  the  present  humble 
art  of  the  /ci/3coro7roi6s  has  visibly  de¬ 
clined  in  recent  years,  and  an  ugly  kind 
of  geometrical  pattern,  on  a  dull  blue 
ground,  is  fast  superseding  the  rude 
but  graceful  arabesques  of  Asia  Minor. 1 
Each  of  the  principal  handicrafts  in 
Athens  still  nominally  forms  a  guild 
(o-wrex via),  but  these  Athenian  guilds 
appear  to  be  no  longer  subject  to  any 
officers  or  regulations ; 2  and  the  only 
evidence  of  their  continued  survival  is 
the  annual  appearance  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  special  service  held  on  the 
festival  of  their  patron  saint.  It  seems 
to  be  quite  clear  that  no  guilds  existed 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  prior  to  the 
Roman  conquest,  after  which  epoch 

1  A  street  of  the  chest-makers  also  existed 
in  ancient  Athens.  In  the  account  of  Socrates’ 
ridiculous  flight  from  the  pigs,  Plutarch  de¬ 
scribes  that  sage  as  bolting  down  the  street  of 
the  chest-makers  (tw  kl^wtotolcov).  —DeGen. 
Socr.  10. 

y  In  Turkey  these  guilds  (in  Turk,  esnaflar) 
still  exercise  real  municipal  and  corporative 
authority.  A  French  engineer,  writing  in  1875, 
says,  “  Cliaque  metier  forme  aujourd’hui  meme 
une  corporation  qui  remonte  en  droite  ligne, 
par  l’intermediaire  des  confreries  du  Bas- 
Empire,  aux  colleges  d’artisans  de  l’ancienne 
Rome.  J’ai  retrouve  ces  esnafs  avec  leur 
hierarchie,  leur  conseil,  leur  president  electif ; 
je  les  ai  ou  scellant,  comme  en  plein  empire 
romain,  leurs  actes  au  sceau  de  la  corporation. 
Comme  les  colleges  antiques,  ces  confreries 
ont  leurs  reglements  interieurs,  leurs  prescrip¬ 
tions  techniques,  leurs  fetes,  etc.  Le  gou- 
vernement  turc,  comme  avant  lui  le  gouverne- 
ment  byzantin,  en  reconnait  offlciellement 
l’existence  .  .  .” — Les  Turcs  en  1875 :  Sou¬ 
venirs  de  Voyage,  by  Aug.  Choisy,  p.  17. 
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they  are  occasionally  mentioned  in 
inscriptions.1 

From  the  new  mosque  we  proceed  to 

The  Stoa  of  King  Attalus,  situated 
about  100  yds.  W.  of  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian.  This  ruin  has 
long  been  described  under  the  name  of 
the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy,  by  which 
it  is  still  vulgarly  known.  In  1861  its 
true  designation  was  ascertained  by  the 
discovery  of  the  inscribed  architrave 
recording  the  dedication  of  the  Stoa  by 
Attalus  II.,  King  of  Pergamus,  who 
reigned  from  b.c.  159  to  138.  Previous 
to  this  discovery,  the  existence  of  a 
Stoa  founded  by  King  Attalus  was  only 
known  from  a  casual  allusion  in 
Athenseus  ( Athen .  213  d).  That  Pau- 
sanias  should  have  omitted  all  mention 
of  so  imposing  an  edifice  is  curious. 
The  ruin  was  first  mentioned  by  Spoil 
and  Wheler,  who  indulged  in  some 
vague  conjectures  as  to  its  identity. 
Eighty  years  later  it  was  described  by 
Stuart,  who,  however,  was  unable  to 
make  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
ruin,  owing  to  the  site  being  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  Turkish  houses, 
whose  inmates  resented  any  approach 
to  their  harems.  From  Stuart  the 
ruin  received  its  usual  name  of  Gymna¬ 
sium  of  Ptolemy,  a  designation  which, 
though  eventually  proved  erroneous, 
was  better  founded  than  most  such 
identifications.2  Dodwell,  who  visited 
it  half  a  century  later,  was  scarcely  more 
successful,  though  his  two  sketches  of 
the  ruins  have  since  acquired  an  un¬ 
suspected  archaeological  value  in  the 

1  The  absence  of  an  institution  which,  al¬ 
though  of  Roman  origin,  appears  so  congenial 
to  the  Greek  spirit  of  association,  is  at  first 

•  sight  very  surprising.  For  a  probable  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  circumstance,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  K.  F.  Hermann’s  “Lehrbuch  d. 
Griech.  Antiquitaten  ”  (Stark  and  Blumner’s 
edition),  Tubingen,  1882,  vol.  iv.  p.  398. 

2  For  the  grounds  of  this  identification,  see 
Leake’s  “  Topography  of  Athens,”  vol.  i.  p. 
257.  It  should  be  stated  that  M.  Dumont  has 
suggested  that  the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy 
may  really  have  formed  a  part  of  this  great 
Stoa.  See  his  “  Essai  sur  l’Ephebie  Attique,” 
vol.  i.  p.  211.  Without  entering  further  on  the 
question,  we  may  note  that  many  examples 
might  be  adduced  of  the  name  of  a  pai't  of  a 
building  being  ultimately  extended  to  the 
whole.  The  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy  is  of 
special  interest,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Cicero  having  attended  lectures  there. 


able  hands  of  Prof.  Adler.  Nothing 
further  was  accomplished  towards  the 
elucidation  of  the  plan  of  the  edifice 
until  the  close  of  1859,  when,  thanks 
to  the  unremitting  exertions  of  the 
excellent  Archaeological  Society  of 
Athens,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
site  was  purchased,  the  modern  houses 
thrown  down,  and  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  edifice  restored  to  light.  Owing 
to  the  paucity  of  funds  possessed  by 
the  Society,  and  the  opposition  raised 
by  the  owners  of  the  hovels  on  the 
ground,  the  excavations  were  not  ter¬ 
minated  until  1866.  Much  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  when  a  further 
purchase  of  land  can  be  effected,  but 
the  materials  already  obtained  have 
furnished  Prof.  Adler  with  sufficient 
data  to  effect  a  very  satisfactory  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  plan  and  elevation  of 
this  splendid  edifice.  We  must  refer 
the  reader  to  his  beautiful  monograph 1 
for  the  grounds  on  which  his  restoration 
is  founded,  as  well  as  for  all  minor 
details,  and  merely  give  here  the 
general  results. 

M.  Adler  calls  attention  to  three 
circumstances  which  invest  this  ruin 
with  an  especial  interest,  viz.,  (1)  That 
the  date  of  its  erection  is  known; 
(2)  That  it  belongs  to  a  period  of 
transition,  the  architecture  of  which, 
though  not  harmonious,  is  doubly 
interesting  on  that  very  account,  from 
the  combined  forms  it  exhibits  of  the 
older  and  newer  styles  ;  (3)  That  it  is 
a  representative  specimen  of  an  entire 
class,  of  ancient  civil  architecture,  of 
which  we  had  hitherto  possessed  few 
and  unsatisfactory  examples. 

In  its  original  state  the  Stoa  of  Attalus 
consisted  of  a  portico  about  370  ft.  long 
by  63  ft.  8  in.  wide,  trending  N.W. 
-S.E.,  and  terminated  at  either  ex¬ 
tremity  by  a  Doric  pediment.  Rather 
less  than  a  third  of  the  breadth  was 
occupied  by  a  row  of  twenty-one  rect¬ 
angular  chambers,  opening  through  as 
many  doors  on  a  triple  colonnade  of 
135  columns,  45  in  each  row.  The 
columns  were  arranged  in  files,  not 
quincunxes,  and  supported  an  upper 
story  laid  out  on  the  same  plan.  The 

1  “  Die  Stoa  des  Konigs  Attalos  zu  Athen,” 
by  F.  Adler.  Berlin,  1874. 
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rooms  were  lighted  by  the  doors  and 
by  loopholes  in  the  E.  wall,  similar  to 
those  at  the  Erechtheium.  The  Stoa 
was  raised  4  steps  above  the  ground. 
The  foundations  with  the  N.  and  S. 
terminal  walls,  the  long  E.  wall,  and 
the  short  partition  walls,  were  all 
built  of  a  fine  -  grained  durable  poros  ; 
but  the  entire  W.  front  was  of  Pen- 
telic  marble.  The  same  rich  material 
was  employed  to  line  the  terminal 
walls  where  chiefly  visible,  as  well  as 
to  form  the  door-cases,  columns,1  archi¬ 
traves,  etc.  Hymettian  marble  was 
employed  for  the  pavement  of  the 
entire  building,  as  well  as  for  the 
wainscoting  of  the  rooms.  The 
masonry  of  the  walls  is  excellent,  and 
of  the  kind  called  by  Vitruvius  pseudi- 
sodomum,  that  is,  having  alternately 
equal  and  unequal  courses.  The  best 
existing  specimen  is  afforded  by  the 
N.E.  corner  of  the  Stoa,  which  alone 
retains  a  small  portion  of  the  cornice, 
on  which  the  tympanum  of  the  pedi¬ 
ment  rested.  The  architect  appears  to 
have  economised  time  and  money  by 
using  the  foundations  of  some  pre¬ 
existing  edifice  ; 2  to  this  circumstance 
is  due  the  inequality  perceptible  in  the 
thickness  of  the  partition  walls. 

The  upper  and  lower  colonnades  were 
laid  out  on  the  same  plan,  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  the  former  was  rendered  in 
the  Ionic,  the  latter  in  the  Doric  order. 

Of  the  135  columns  composing  the 
lower  colonnade,  ninety,  forming  the 
two  front  rows,  were  of  the  Doric  order 
but  having  late  Ionic  flutings.  Behind 
these  was  a  third  row  of  forty -five 
unfluted  Ionic  columns,  with  the  pal- 
metto-and-lotus  pattern  capitals,  and 
Attic  bases.  The  Doric  architrave  and 
frieze  are  cut  in  one  block.  The  length 
of  the  architrave  was,  in  the  case  of  both 
upper  and  lower  story,  the  same  (viz. 
7  ft.  11  in.),  but  the  length  of  the  Ionic 
geison  is  exactly  half.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  all  these  members  belonged 
to  the  same  front.  Traces  have  been 

1  The  drums  of  Doric  columns  of  poros 
lying  in  the  Excavation  did  not  form  any  part 
of  the  Stoa,  but  were  brought  from  another 
building  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  mediaeval 
fortifications. 

2  It  must  be  a  question  for  after  considera¬ 
tion  what  this  edifice  probably  was. 


found  of  the  first  and  the  third  rows  of 
columns  in  situ,  but  none  of  the  central 
line.  The  existence  of  such  a  line  is, 
however,  attested  by  the  discovery  of 
two  varieties  of  Doric  columns  ;  more¬ 
over,  it  is  obvious  that  the  interval 
between  the  outer  Doric  and  inner 
Ionic  line  (viz.  19  ft.  8  in.)  is  far  too 
great  for  a  beam  24  x  28  inches  thick 
to  span  with  safety,  when  supporting 
an  upper  story. 

Between  the  third  row  of  columns 
and  the  W.  wall  of  the  apartments 
already  mentioned  was  an  aisle  19  ft. 
broad,  opening  at  either  end  by  an 
unclosed  doorway.  The  21  chambers 
in  question  are  all  of  the  same  breadth 
(nearly  16  ft.),  but  of  unequal  length. 
M.  Adler  regards  them  as  having  been 
shops,  and  has  discovered  in  some  of 
them,  what  he  believes  to  have  been, 
the  sockets  of  trestles  supporting  a 
shelf  running  round  the  room,  on  which 
he  supposes  wares  to  have  been  exposed 
for  sale.  Traces  of  the  recesses  of  the 
beams  which  supported  the  upper  story 
are  visible  on  the  'inner  side  of  the 
central  (western)  wall.  One  of  these 
rooms  contains  a  well,  which  M.  Adler 
states  must  have  been  in  use  long  prior 
to  the  erection  of  King  Attalus’s  edi¬ 
fice.1 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  N. 
and  S.  entrances  to  the  Stoa ;  besides 
one  of  these,  the  remains  of  a  much 
smaller  doorway  still  subsist  in  the  S. 
wall,  near  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Stoa. 
The  great  doorway,  opening  on  the 
main  aisle,  exhibits  no  trace  of  having 
been  closed,  but  the  small  side  door 
retains  the  marks  of  its  fastenings,  bolt¬ 
holes,  etc.  M.  Adler  supposes  it  to 
have  opened  into  a  small  vestibule, 
giving  access  to  the  stairs,  which  led  to 
the  upper  story.  A  corresponding  door 
no  doubt  existed  at  the  N.  end,  where 
indeed  some  slight  remains  of  a  door¬ 
case  of  identical  pattern  have  been 
found,  although  not  in  situ.  Of  the 
stairs  themselves  there  are  no  remains, 
but  M.  Adler  has  detected  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  S.  wall  faint  marks  of 

1  For  a  detailed  notice  of  this  well,  and  its 
relation  to  the  water-supply  of  ancient  Athens, 
see  an  art.  by  M.  Adler  in  the  “  Archaeol.  Zeit- 
ung,”  vol.  vii.  pt.  4. 
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their  profile ;  moreover,  at  the  distance  of 
about  12  ft.  from  the  S.  wall  of  the  Stoa, 
and  parallel  to  it,  there  are  remains  of 
a  small  well-built  wall,  which  he  re¬ 
gards  as  the  outer  wall  of  the  little 
vestibule  already  mentioned.  The 
arrangements  at  the  N.  end  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  different,  inasmuch 
as  the  outer  wall  (which  is  well  pre¬ 
served),  is  there  distant  scarcely  5  ft. 
from  the  terminal  wall  of  the  Stoa. 
The  data  at  present  available  are,  how¬ 
ever,  insufficient  for  any  conclusion  on 
the  subject  to  be  formed.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  upper  floor  corresponded 
in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  lower  one. 
The  Ionic  pillars,  however  (which 
here  replace  the  Doric),  exhibit  the 
peculiarity  of  not  being  true  columns, 
but  rather  a  combination  ot  the  rect¬ 
angular  pilaster  with  two  semi-columns. 
As  the  long  axis  (244  in-)  was  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  Stoa, 
the  columns,  as  seen  from  the  front,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  a  diameter  of  only  124  in- 
in  contrast  to  those  of  the  lower  colon¬ 
nade,  which  had  a  diameter  nearly  three 
times  as  great.  This  arrangement  was 
rendered  obligatory  by  structural  exi¬ 
gencies.1  The  height  of  these  columns 
is  estimated  by  M.  Adler  to  have  been 
10  ft.  6  in.  The  intercolumniations  were 
filled,  tp  the  height  of  3  ft. ,  by  panels 
of  an  elaborate  lattice,  or  grating,  of 
Pentelic  marble,  wrought  in  imitation 
of  metal-work,  and  consisting  of  four 
distinct  patterns.  A  pair  of  these 
panels  occupied  each  intercolumniation. 
The  best  preserved  specimen  is  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Archaeological  Society. 
The  terminal  walls  and  pediments  of 
the  Stoa  were,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
poros,  but  all  along  the  western  front, 
Pentelic  marble  was  alone  visible.  The 
cornice  was  formed  by  the  Ionic  geison 
of  lion’s  head  gurgoyles,  which  also 
served  to  drain  the  roof. 

With  respect  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  Stoa,  we  must  premise  that 
under  the  Dukes  of  Athens  the  portico 
was  converted  into  a  rampart  by  filling 
up  the  rooms  with  broken  stone  and 
gravel.  The  front  of  the  Stoa  was  then 
cleared,  and  the  materials  thus  col¬ 
lected,  as  well  as  those  of  other  monu- 
i  See  Adler’s  memoir  on  the  Stoa,  p.  15. 


ments  in  the  vicinity,  used  to  build  three 
or  four  projecting  oblong  towers,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  still  visible. 
The  pavement  and  even  the  steps  of 
the  Stoa  were  left  in  situ.  The  church 
of  the  Panagia  Pyrgiotissa  ( Our  Lady 
of  the  Tower),  the  ruins  of  which  were 
standing  until  1861,  at  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  Stoa,  owed  its  name  to  these 
fortifications.  Were  the  plans  of 
Guillet  and  the  Capuchins  more  trust¬ 
worthy,  we  might  accept  them  as 
evidence  that  the  ground  before  the 
wall  was,  for  military  reasons,  kept  clear 
of  buildings  until  the  second  half  of 
the  17th  cent.  After  Morosini’s  de¬ 
parture  in  1688,  the  Turks  set  fire  to 
the  lower  town,  and  between  that  year 
and  1691,  the  Stoa  seems  to  have  been 
further  injured,  as  well  as  blackened  by 
smoke.1 

During  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cent, 
the  town  encroached  on  the  Frankish 
rampart  from  both  within  and  without, 
and  houses  were  erected  even  on  the 
wall  itself. 

The  Stoa  is  now  intersected  by  a 
narrow  street,  which  divides  it  into  two 
unequal  portions.  The  larger  includes 
12  of  the  chambers,  the  smaller  only 
two  and  a  half.  The  latter,  however, 
retains  a  great  part  of  the  S.  wall,  still 
standing,  with  its  two  doorways.  A 
segment  of  the  front  steps  is  still  visible 
at  the  N.  W.  corner. 

The  ISLE,  corner  furnishes  us  with 
the  back  and  N.  walls  to  the  height  of 
the  cornice,  while  the  S.  W.  angle  shows 
us  one  of  the  antse.2  Of  the  upper 
story  only  fragmentary  remains  have 
hitherto  been  found.  Further  excava¬ 
tion  may  at  a  future  time,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  bring  to  light  the  remaining 
seven  chambers,  with  further  data  for 
their  reconstruction. 

A  very  large  number  of  valuable  in¬ 
scriptions  have  been  obtained  from  this 
site.  Some  of  these  have  reference  to 
the  Ephcebia,  but  they  are  exclusively 
of  a  public  character,  decrees,  etc. 
(Compare  what  is  said  on  p.  245.)  All 

i  During  these  three  years  hands  of  robbers  ! 
infested  Athens,  destroying  and  pillaging  all ' 
they  came  across. 

a  This  is  the  view  given  in  Dodwell’sJ 
“  Classical  Tour,”  see  above,  p.  254. 
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these  are  of  late  pre-Roman  date,  and 
in  many  of  them  it  is  expressly  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  decree  is  to  he  erected  in 
the  Agora.  Some  Roman  statues  of 
cities  were  also  found  here  (see  above, 
p.  200). 

About  100  yds.  S.  of  the  Stoa  of  Atta¬ 
lus,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Acropo¬ 
lis,  there  remains  a  further  portion  of 
the  so-called  Valerian  Walls  (see  above, 
p.  246).  With  them  are  some  coarse 
Doric  drums,  perhaps  belonging  to  the 
same  edifice  as  those  already  mentioned 
(see  p.  255).  Pittakys,  with  his  mania 
for  identification,  called  this  the  site 
of  the  Buleuterium ,  but  without  any 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  assertion. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  ground,  it 
seems  probable  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  masonry  has  as  yet  been  uncovered. 

The  space  in  front  of  the  Stoa  of 
Attalus  formed  the  Agora,  and  in 
Roman  times  the  Forum,  of  Athens. 
It  was  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
natural  boundaries,  and  on  the  fourth, 
or  N.  side,  probably  by  the  Pcecile 
or  Painted  Portico.  The  natural 
boundaries  in  question  were  the  Hill 
of  the  Theseium  on  the  W. ;  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Areiopagus  on  the  S. ;  and 
the  ridge  on  which  the  Gate  of  Athena 
Archfegetis  stands  on  the  E.  The  limits 
of  the  Agora  were  further  marked  out 
by  various  important  buildings,  the 
relative  positions  of  which  can  be  only 
approximately  determined  ; 1  and  on 
the  E.  side  by  a  row  of  Hermse.  The 
rostra  stood  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Stoa  of  Attalus. 

“  Goods  were  sold  in  booths  or  stalls 
( (tktjvcu ').  When  the  Agora  was  wanted 
for  public  occasions  the  booths  were 
cleared  away.  Each  trade  had  its 
allotted  place  in  the  Agora,  called  a 
circle  ( kvkXos ),  apparently  because  the 
booths  were  pitched  in  a  ring.  Every¬ 
thing  but  meat  appears  to  have  been 
sold  in  these  k6k\ol.  The  circles  were 
named  after  the  articles  sold  in  them  ; 
as  the  fish -market,  the  unguent  market, 
the  green-cheese  market,  etc.  (to  ’6\pov, 
ra  yvpa,  6  xXwpo?  rvpbs).  Eupolis 
names  several  kvk\ol  in  the  following 
lines : — 

1  See  the  small  plan  of  Athens  in  Curtius’ 
“  Erlauternder  Text.” 

L  [Greece.  ] 


‘ irepirfhdov  els  raoicopoda  Kal  ra  Kpoy/xva 

Kal  tov  Xifiavwrbv  kcu6u  T&v  dpwiidrwv 

Kal  Trepl  rd  7^X7 rj.  ’ 

‘  1  went  about  to  the  garlic  market ,  the 
onion  shops,  the  frankincense  shops,  and 
towards  the  spice  dealers,  and  the  frippery 
market.  ’ 1 

“  Particular  spots  in  the  market  appear 
to  have  been  frequented  by  certain 
townspeople  as  a  rendezvous.  Thus 
the  Deceleians  were  to  be  found  at  the 
barber’s  shop  near  the  Hermge,  and  the 
meeting-place  for  the  Platseans  was  at 
the  green-cheese  market.” — Dyer. 

The  Agora  formed  part  of  the  Cer- 
ameicus,  and  later  writers  appear  to 
have  used  the  terms  Agora  and  Cer- 
ameicus  indiscriminately  for  the  mar¬ 
ket-place.  Few  points  in  Athenian 
topography  have  been  the  subject  of 
keener  dispute  than  the  site  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Agorae.  For  particulars  the 
traveller  is  referred  to  Curtius’  “  Er¬ 
lauternder  Text,”  or  to  the  summary 
in  Dr.  Dyer’s  work  ; 2  but  for  general 
purposes,  the  following  notice  by  Col. 
Leake  will  probably  be  found  the  clear¬ 
est  and  most  satisfactory.  After  show¬ 
ing  (from  a  passage  in  Aristophanes), 
that  the  famous  statues  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  which  are  known  to 
have  stood  in  the  Agora,  occupied  an 
elevated  position  near  the  Temple  of 
Victory,  Col.  Leake  proceeds  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  When  the  chief  sacred  build¬ 
ings  were  first  erected,  as  Thucydides 
informs  us,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  and  the  city  began  to  spread  it¬ 
self  over  the  low  grounds  to  the  south¬ 
ward  and  westward  of  that  height,  and 
round  the  Areiopagus,  the  Agora  was 
gradually  extended  from  its  earliest 
position  in  the  hollow  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Acropolis  and  the  Areiopagus, 
into  that  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  latter 
height,  having  that  most  ancient  place 
of  political  assembly,  the  Pnyx,  in  a 
conspicuous  position  on  one  side  of  the 
hollow,  and  some  of  the  other  buildings 

1  For  a  further  list  of  the  trades-di visions 
of  the  Agora,  see  Leake’s  Topography,  vol.  i. 
pp.  486-87. 

2  “  Ancient  Athens ;  its  History,  Topo¬ 
graphy,  and  Remains,”  by  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D., 
1873. 
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connected  with  the  Government  in  or 
near  it.  By  degrees  the  city  stretched 
round  the  Acropolis  to  the  northward, 
and  the  Agora  became  enlarged  in  the 
same  direction.  At  length,  the  most 
frequented  part  of  the  city  having  been 
on  the  northern  side,  a  new  Agora  was 
formed  in  the  midst  of  that  quarter  in 
the  last  century  prior  to  the  Christian 
sera,  distinct  from  the  former,  but  con¬ 
tiguous  to  its  eastern  limits,  as  appears 
from  the  Pcecile  having  been  in  the 
ancient  Agora,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  near  the  new  Agora  westward.” 1 

About  ninety  yards  W.  of  the  Stoa 
of  Attalus  are  two  of 

The  Statues  of  the  Eponymi  (?).  This 
identification,  due  to  Dr.  Ross,  al¬ 
though  it  rests  on  good  premises,  cannot 
as  yet  be  regarded  as  fully  established. 
On  M.  Curtius’  map  the  monument  is 
distinguished  with  the  provisional  name 
of  Hall  of  Giants.  This  designation 
we  have  discarded,  simply  because  in 
English  it  would  convey  an  incorrect 
impression.  The  remains  in  question 
consist  of  four  large  square  stone  bases, 
disposed  in  a  line,  trending  nearly 
WNW-ESE.  Two  of  these  bases  are 
still  each  surmounted  by  a  gigantic 
figure,  half  man,  half  serpent.  A  third 
figure,  detached  from  its  base,  was 
found  in  the  course  of  excavation ;  it 
retains  its  head,  although  much  in¬ 
jured,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  body 
seems  to  be  covered  with  fish-scales, 
like  a  Triton.  The  heads  and  arms 
of  the  other  statues  are  missing.  The 
figures  face  to  the  1ST.,  and  each  forms 
the  front  of  a  rectangular  pillar, 
which  appears  to  have  risen  a  little 
above  the  height  of  the  head  of  the 
figure.  The  snake-body,  after  turn¬ 
ing  under  the  figures,  bifurcates  and 
forms  a  convoluted  serpent  on  either 
side  of  the  pillar.  As  the  curve  of  the 
snakes  projects  beyond  the  surface  of 
the  pillar,  it  is  obvious  that  these  stat- 

1  “  Topography  of  Athens,”  vol.  i.  p.  217- 
18.  In  the  excellent  article  Athene  in  Dr. 
Smith’s  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geog.  the  opinion 
of  Leake,  Muller,  etc.,  has  been  rejected  for 
the  single  Agora  theory  of  Forchhammer  ;  but 
the  views  of  the  ablest  recent  German  topo¬ 
graphers,  if  they  do  not  explicitly  confirm  the  i 
opinion  of  Leake,  are  at  least  reconcilable 
with  it. 


■  ues,  if  telamones,  must  have  formed 
.  part  of  some  open  structure.  The 
figures  are  coarsely  sculptured,  and 
probably  not  older  than  the  2nd  or  3rd 
century  of  the  Christian  sera.  On  the 
pedestal  of  each  is  sculptured  a  tree 
(doubtless  the  olive  of  the  Acropolis), 
entwined  by  a  serpent.  The  allusion 
to  the  myths  of  Cecrops  and  Ericli- 
thonius  in  the  form  of  the  figures  (as 
well  as,  less  exclusively,  in  the  symbol 
on  the  pedestals),  seems  so  obvious  that 
there  appears  to  be  much  probability  in 
the  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Ludw.  Ross, 
that  these  are  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  being  near 
the  Buleuterium.  Decrees  and  edicts 
were  published  by  exposure  before  the 
Eponymi.  On  the  revision  of  the 
Athenian  code  in  b.c.  403,  it  was  en¬ 
acted  that  such  laws  as  were  of  per¬ 
manent  utility  should  be  written  on 
boards,  by  nomothetes  chosen  by  the 
senate,  and  exposed  for  a  time  at  the 
Eponymi ;  afterwards  the  boards  were 
to  be  returned  to  the  senate.1  Now, 
as  Dr.  Ross  points  out,  the  smooth 
posterior  surface  of  these  pillars  seems 
peculiarly  well  suited  for  such  an  ob¬ 
ject.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  imagine 
any  other  object  for  which  they  would 
be  adapted  ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  they  supported  an  architrave. 
Probably  they  stood  as  a  row  of  de¬ 
tached  figures  along  the  S.  side  of  the 
Forum.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
a  Roman  erection  replaced  an  earlier 
Hellenic  structure.  Indeed,  that  some 
such  change  actually  took  place,  seems 
to  be  expressly  implied  by  Pausanias ; 
for,  after  enumerating  the  genuine  Attic 
Eponymi,  he  adds,  “To  these  ten  an¬ 
cient  Eponymi,  Attalus  the  Mysian, 
and  Ptolemseus  the  Egyptian  have  been 
added,  and  in  my  time  the  Emp.  Had¬ 
rian.  ” 

In  conclusion  we  may  mention  that 
these  figures  are  alluded  to  by  the 
writer  of  the  earliest  known  (15th  cent. ) 
Guide  to  Athens,  where  they  are  called 
statues  of  Jupiter  ! 2 

1  See  M.  Georges  Perrot’s  excellent  “Essai 
sur  le  Droit  Public  d’Athenes  ”  (Paris,  1869), 
p.  145. 

2  MM.  Ross  and  de  Laborde  are  agreed  in 
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We  now  pass  through  several  small 
streets,  and  emerging  on  a  raised 
plateau  reach,  at  the  distance  of  about 
240  yards  W.  of  the  Stoa  of  Attalus, 

The  Theseium. — This  temple  stands 
on  a  little  promontory  which  juts  out 
into  the  plain  of  Athens  N.  of  the 
Areiopagus,  of  which  hill,  indeed,  it  is 
a  lower  spur.  The  temple  thus  occu¬ 
pies  a  site  admirably  selected  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  its 
architecture.  It  has  been  justly  termed 
the  most  perfect  architectural  relic  of 
antiquity.  By  the  Byzantine  Greeks 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  George,  to  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  be  attributed  its  pre¬ 
servation. 

It  was  built  to  receive  the  bones  of 
Theseus,  which  Cimon,  son  of  Mil- 
tiades,  transported  from  Scyros  to 
Athens  in  b.c.  469.  The  temple  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  begun  in  the  same 
year,  and  may  probably  have  been 
finished  about  b.c.  465.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  about  30  years  older  than  the 
Parthenon.1  Pausanias  merely  describes 
its  position  (7r/>ds  r<£  yv/xva aly,  that  is, 
the  Ptolemseum),  and  the  paintings  by 
Micon  on  its  walls,  without  giving  any 
details  on  other  matters. 

The  temple  stands  on  an  artificial 
foundation,  formed  of  large  quadrangu¬ 
lar  blocks  of  Peiraic  limestone,  and  faces 
about  8°  S.  of  E.  It  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  in 
form  a  peripteral  hexastyle.  There  are 
13  columns  on  either  flank,  including 
those  at  the  angles,  which  are  also 
reckoned  among  the  6  of  the  fronts. 
The  total  number  of  columns  is  there¬ 
fore  34. 

The  stylobate  is  2  ft.  4  inches  high, 
and  has  only  2  steps,  whereas  temples 

thinking  that  it  is  to  these  figures  that  the 
anonymous  writer  of  the  famous  Vienna  MS. 
alludes.  He  appears  to  have  visited  Athens 
at  some  date  between  1456  and  1460.  See 
Cte.  de  Laborde’s  Athenes,  vol.  i.,  and  Prof. 
Ross’s  Arch.  Aufsdtze,  vol.  i. 

1  The  question  of  the  age  of  the  temple  is 
not  affected  by  that  of  its  identity,  which  will 
be  noticed  hereafter  (see  below,  p.  262).  The 
writer  who  has  done  most  to  discredit  its 
claim  to  be  named  the  Theseium  (Prof.  Ross) 
has  discovered  fresh  evidence  (see  below,  p. 
260)  of  the  correctness  of  the  date  assigned  to 
it,  and  himself  ascribes  its  erection  to  Cimon. 


usually  had  3, — a  peculiarity  which 
Stuart  explains  by  the  fact  of  it  being 
a  heroum.  The  total  length  of  the 
temple  on  the  upper  step  is  104 ’23  ft., 
and  its  breadth  45 ’Oil  ft. — [Penrose). 
Its  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  sty¬ 
lobate  to  the  summit  of  the  pediment 
is  33  ft.  6  inches.  The  pronaos  and 
opisthodomus  were  each  separated  from 
the  ambulatory  of  the  peristyle  by  two 
columns  in  antis.  Possibly  a  grating 
united  these  columns  with  one  another 
and  with  the  adjacent  antse.  The  cella 
is  40  feet  in  length,  the  pronaos,  in¬ 
cluding  the  eastern  portico,  33  feet, 
and  the  posticum  or  opisthodomus, 
including  the  western  portico,  27  feet. 
The  width  of  the  lateral  ambulatories 
is  6  feet.  The  columns  are  all  of  one 
dimension,  viz.  3  feet  4  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  base,  andnearly  19feethigli. 

The  eastern  was  the  principal  front, 
and  at  this  end  alone  are  the  metopes 
sculptured.  Dr.  Ross  supposes  the  re¬ 
maining  metopes  to  have  been  painted, 
with  other  allied  subjects,  from  the 
national  myths.  Both  pediments  were 
filled  with  sculpture,  all  of  which  has 
disappeared ;  in  the  case  of  the  E. 
pediment  distinct  traces  in  the  marble 
remain  of  the  metal  fastenings  of  the 
statues.1  A  sculptured  frieze  38  feet 
long  decorates  either  extremity  of  the 
cella. 

On  near  inspection  many  ravages  of 
time,  earthquakes,  and,  worst  of  all, 
man,  are  revealed,  which  are  happily 
lost  in  the  general  view.  Thus  the 
columns  have  all  been  more  or  less 
shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  many  of 
the  drums  and  other  component  parts 
thrown  out  of  line.  Near  the  S.W. 
corner  of  the  peristyle,  two  of  the 
columns  and  part  of  the  cella  wall 
have  been  hacked  at,  an  injury  caused 
by  the  Turks,  who  in  1660  began  to 
destroy  the  Theseium  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  mosque,  but  were  fortu¬ 
nately  stopped  before  much  damage  was 
done  by  a  firman  from  Constantinople. 3 

1  The  existence  of  sculpture  in  the  W.  pedi¬ 
ment,  long  denied,  was  first  proved  by  Mr. 
Penrose,  in  his  great  work  on  Athenian  archi¬ 
tecture. 

2  See  “  Athenes  decrite  et  dessinee,”  par 
Ernest  Breton,  2d  Ed.  1868,  p.  192. 
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The  entire  E.  end  of  the  cella,  more¬ 
over,  was  destroyed  by  Christian  piety 
thrusting  out  an  incongruous  apse, 
while  a  portion  of  the  cornice  was 
'  sacrificed  to  Moslem  gourmandise. 
“That  tasteless  child  of  Islam,  the 
last  of  the  Turkish  governors,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  tub  of  wild  bee’s 
honey,  broke  in  the  cornice.  Had  those 
unlucky  bees  restrained  their  classical 
ardour,  and  postponed  but  for  five 
years  their  intention  of  fixing  on  this 
temple  as  their  residence,  it  would  have 
been  at  present  in  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion.” —  Sir  Thomas  Wyse. 

When  the  temple  was  turned  into  a 
church,  a  large  door  was  made  at  the  W. 
end,  but  was  afterwards  walled  up  to 
prevent  the  Turks  riding  in,  as  in  past 
centuries  they  sometimes  did.1  Two 
small  doors  were  then  opened  in  the  N. 
and  one  in  the  S.  walls  respectively, 
the  last  of  which  is  the  present  entrance. 
The  Christians  covered  the  cella  with  a 
semi-circular  vault,  which  still  remains, 
although  it  has  long  been  proposed  to 
replace  it  by  a  trabeated  ceiling  suit¬ 
able  to  the  original  design.  This  altera¬ 
tion  is  much  to  be  desired,  because  the 
thrust  of  the  vault  is  said  to  be  acting 
injuriously  upon  the  walls  and  columns 
of  the  peristyle.  The  substruction, 
too,  seems  to  have  been  almost  under¬ 
mined  at  the  N.W.  corner,  but  is  now, 
it  is  hoped,  rendered  secure. 

Many  of  the  marble  beams  which 
supported  the  ceiling  of  the  peristyle 
are  still  in  their  places,  except  on  the 
N.  side,  where  very  few  remain.  At 
the  E.  end  the  original  coffered  ceiling 
of  the  peristyle  (160  cassoons)  is  entire. 
It  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  exhibits,  on 
examination,  traces  of  the  ornaments 
painted  in  the  lacunaria  and  on  the 
beams.  Each  coffer  was  occupied  by 
a  red  or  blue  star.  M.  Breton  observes 
that  on  the  architrave  of  the  peristyle 
and  the  inner  cornice  traces  of  a 
mseander  pattern  are  still  visible, 
especially  S.  W.  of  the  posticum.2 

1  Although  the  Turks  were  thus  very  pro¬ 
perly  excluded,  it  would  appear  from  Dr. 
Clarke’s  account  that  cattle  were  more  favoured. 
See  “Travels  in  Various  Countries,”  1814,  vol. 
iii.  p.  533  (4th  edition). 

2  Mr.  Dodwell  had  long  previously  pointed 
out  its  resemblance  to  the  representation  of 


The  outline  of  the  patterns  was  in 
each  case  traced  with  a  style,  which 
circumstance  enables  us  to  make  out 
the  pattern  in  many  places  where 
all  colour  has  disappeared.  No  trace 
of  colour  has  hitherto  been  detected  on 
the  capitals  of  the  columns.  Dr.  Boss 
made  the  interesting  discovery  that 
each  of  the  coffers  retains  its  ancient 
tally-mark,  with  a  corresponding  one 
on  the  calymma,  where  the  latter 
has  been  preserved.  These  work¬ 
men’s  tallies  consist  in  some  in¬ 
stances  of  rude  drawing  of  masons’ 
hammers,  dowels,  etc.  ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  have  been  employed  in  their 
regular  order.  These  letters  all  occur 
in  their  archaic  forms,  forms  that  can 
scarcely  belong  to  a  later  date  than 
the  30th  01.  (b.c.  460-457).  More¬ 
over,  in  one  compartment  the  lettering 
runs  from  rt.  to  It. ,  a  mode  of  writing 
which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as 
already  old  -  fashioned  in  his  time. 
These  facts,  therefore,  afford  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  in  cor¬ 
roboration  of  the  date  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  assigned  to  the  edifice  on 
other  grounds.  A  small  portion  of 
the  coffered  ceiling  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  pavement  of  the  E.  peristyle  is 
traversed  obliquely  by  a  very  peculiar 
incised  straight  line,  which  runs  nearly 
due  N-S.  As  it  passed  under  the  apse 
in  its  course,  it  must  have  existed  before 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a  church. 
Stuart,  who  discovered  it,  regarded  it 
as  an  ancient  meridian ;  but  Reveley 
and  Revett  pointed  out  that  its  posi¬ 
tion  made  this  scarcely  possible.  No 
later  observer  mentions  this  line,  we 
believe. 

On  the  N. ,  S. ,  and  W.  walls  of  the 
temple  are  many  short  inscriptions  in 
ecclesiastical  Greek  uncials.  Others, 
with  rude  designs,  occur  on  the  walls 
of  the  opisthodomus,  including  the 
antepagamenta  of  the  great  W.  door. 
Although  coarsely  executed,  many  of 
these  inscriptions  seem  too  elaborate  to 
have  been  merely  scratched  with  the 
knife.  Possibly  they  may  be  the  names 

the  Cretan  Labyrinth  rather  than  to  the  com¬ 
mon  inlander. 
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of  priests  who  officiated  in  the  church, 
for  we  know  that  at  the  Parthenon 
a  sort  of  register  of  the  clergy  was 
inscribed  on  some  of  the  columns  of 
the  cella.  In  any  case  the  subject  de¬ 
serves  investigation.  No  writer  has 
hitherto,  we  believe,  noticed  these  in¬ 
scriptions,  except  M.  Breton,  who  only 
mentions  “some  remains  of  Christian 
paintings  and  inscriptions  on  the  door¬ 
case  ”  of  the  W.  entrance.  Besides 
these  Christian  inscriptions,  there  are 
also  2  or  3  in  square  Hebrew,  which 
are,  we  believe,  ascribed  to  Jewish 
travellers  of  the  time  of  the  Caesars.1 

The  walls  of  the  temple,  both  in¬ 
ternally  and  externally,  have  been 
scribbled  on  by  a  long  succession  of 
foreign  travellers,  as  well  as  by  both 
Greeks  and  Turks.  Few  of  the  names 
are  more  than  a  century  old,  but  the 
traveller  should  look  for  those  of 
George  Wheler  and  Francis  Vernon, 
two  of  the  founders  of  modern  Athenian 
topography. 

In  the  design  of  the  Theseium,  the 
same  subtleties  of  construction  in  the 
use  of  delicately- curved  horizontal  and 
inclined  vertical  lines  are  to  be  found 
as  in  the  Parthenon,  though  neces¬ 
sarily  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  traveller  desirous  of  full  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject  must  seek  it 
in  the  magnificent  work  of  Mr.  Pen¬ 
rose,  who  is  still  the  ablest  as  he  was 
also  the  first  elucidator  of  this  complex 
question.  We  cannot  terminate  this 
general  notice  of  the  temple  better 
than  by  quoting  Dr.  Wordsworth’s 
remarks  on  it : — 

“The  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice 
and  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens 
have  some  points  of  resemblance. 
They  are  both  temples  and  tombs  ;  in 
both  cases  the  venerated  ashes  in¬ 
terred  within  them  came  from  a 
distant  region.  The  relics  of  Theseus, 
real  or  supposed,  were  brought  by 
Cimon  from  the  isle  of  Scyros  to  the 
Pirseiis  ;  those  -of  St.  Mark  to  the 
quay  of  Venice,  from  Alexandria.  The 
latter  were  hailed  on  their  arrival  with 
the  pageantry  of  a  Venetian  carnival : 
the  obsequies  of  Theseus  were  solem- 

1  These  have,  we  are  informed,  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “  Corpus  Inscrip.  Semiticarum.” 


nised  with  a  dramatic  contest  of  iEschy- 
lus  and  Sophocles.  The  hero  and  the 
saint,  placed  in  their  splendid  mauso¬ 
leums,  each  in  his  respective  city, 
were  revered  as  the  peculiar  guardians 
of  those  two  republics  of  the  sea. 

“Theseus  did  not  enjoy  alone  the 
honours  of  his  own  temple.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  his  ‘  kinsman  Hercules  ’  (as 
Shakspeare  calls  him),  the  friend  and 
companion  of  his  earthly  toils,  to  a 
share  in  his  posthumous  glory.  This  as¬ 
sociation  of  Hercules  with  the  Athenian 
hero  has  been  well  illustrated  by 
reference  to  a  parallel  instance  in 
a  different  department  of  art.  What 
is  done  here  by  sculpture  and  archi¬ 
tecture  Euripides  has  performed  in 
poetry.  He  has  blended  together  in 
the  same  spirit  the  deeds  and  glory  of 
these  two  heroes  and  friends.  The 
Hercules  Furens  of  Euripides  may 
almost  be  called  a  Temple  of  Theseus 
in  verse. 

‘  ‘  Such  is  the  integrity  of  its  structure, 
and  the  distinctness  of  its  details,  that 
it  requires  no  description  beyond  that 
which  a  few  glances  might  supply.  Its 
solid  yet  graceful  form  is  indeed  ad¬ 
mirable  ;  and  in  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere  the  loveliness  of  its 
colouring  is  such,  that,  from  the  rich 
mellow  hue  which,  under  the  softening 
touch  of  time,  the  marble  has  assumed, 
the  Temple  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
formed  by  fairy  hands,  not  from  the 
bed  of  a  rocky  mountain,  but  from 
the  golden  light  of  an  Athenian  sun¬ 
set.”- —  Wordsworth.1 

Before  describing  the  sculptures  of 
this  temple,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  respecting  the  name 
it  bears.  Until  1838,  its  identity 
with  the  Theseium  had  never  been 
called  in  question,  but  in  that  year 
Ross  revived  the  name  given  to  it 

1  It  is  a  disputed  point  how  far  this  rich 
colouring  is  due  to  nature  only.  Professor 
Michael  Faraday,  on  analysing  a  portion  of 
the  coating  of  the  columns  of  the  Theseium, 
found  no  wax  or  mineral  colour,  “  unless  it 
be  one  due  to  a  small  portion  of  iron.”  He 
adds,  “a  fragrant  gum  appears  to  be  present 
in  some  pieces,  and  a  combustible  substance 
in  all.  Perhaps  some  vegetable  substance 
has  been  used.” — See  his  report  in  Trans.  R. 
Inst.  Brit.  Architects,  vol.  i.  pt.  2;  or  Falk- 
ener’s  Mus.  Class.  Ant.,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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by  Cyriack  of  Ancona  (who  had  called 
it  a  temple  of  Mars),  and  published  a 
memoir 1  to  prove  that  this  was  in 
reality  the  Temple  of  Ares.  Curtius, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  disposed  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  the  T.  of  Heracles  in  Melite  ; 
while  Pervanoglou  goes  still  further 
afield  and  calls  it  a  T.  of  Hephaestus. 
Of  these  suggested  emendations,  that 
of  Curtius  is  the  only  one  which  has 
met  with  much  favour.  “The  fact 
that  eight  of  the  metopes,  and  one,  if 
not  both,  of  the  friezes  have  reference 
to  the  exploits  of  Theseus,  makes  it  a 
priori  probable  that  the  temple  was 
dedicated  to  his  worship,  possibly  in 
combination  with  that  of  Heracles.” 
— Newton. 

The  Metopes. — The  ten  metopes  on 
the  E.  front  all  refer  to  the  labours 
of  Heracles,  and  those  on  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  flanks  to  the  exploits  of  Theseus. 

East  front. — 1.  Heracles  and  the 
Nemsean  lion  ;  2.  Heracles  and  Iolaus 
destroying  the  Hydra ;  3.  Heracles 
taming  the  stag  of  Ceryneia  ;  4.  Her¬ 
acles  and  the  Erymanthian  Boar ;  5. 
Heracles  with  one  of  the  mares  of 
Diomedes,  King  of  Thrace  ;  6.  Her¬ 
acles  and  Cerberus  ;  7.  Much  injured, 
but  probably,  according  to  Leake, 
Heracles  taking  from  Hippolyta  the 
girdle  of  Ares ;  8.  Heracles  having 
slain  Cycnus  ;  9.  Heracles  and  Antseus, 
whose  mother,  Earth,  stands  by  and 
stretches  out  both  arms  ;  10.  Heracles 
receiving  an  apple  from  one  of  the 
nymphs  Hesperides. 

South  side. — 1.  The  victory  over  the 
Minotaur  ;  2.  The  Capture  of  the  Bull 
of  Marathon ;  3.  The  Punishment  of 
Sinis  Pityocamptes  ;  4.  The  Punish¬ 
ment  of  Procrustes  (?). 

North  side. — 1.  Victory  of  Theseus 
over  the  robber  Periphetes,  called  also 
Corynetes ; 2  2.  Contest  of  Theseus 

1  T6  Qy)aeiov  Kal  6  vaos  tov  ’’Apews. 
Athens.  183S.  Also  the  same  in  German, 
revised  and  enlarged,  Das  Theseion.  Halle, 
1852.  Ross,  with  the  perfect  candour  which 
always  distinguished  him,  clearly,  however, 
stated  that  he  regarded  Cyriack’s  denomina¬ 
tion  as  a  mere  accidental  coincidence. 

2  “  This  metope  and  the  former  represent  a 
victorious  hero  standing  over  his  prostrate 
antagonist,  but  none  of  the  attributes  which 
may  formerly  have  distinguished  the  person¬ 
ages  are  now  apparent.”  But  as  the  labours 


with  the  Arcadian  wrestler  Cercyon ; 

3.  The  Punishment  of  Scyron  ;  4.  The 
Capture  of  the  Sow  of  Crommyon. 

At  each  end  of  the  cella  a  sculptured 
frieze,  38  feet  long,  stretches  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  cella  and 
ambulatory.  These  sculptures  are 
in  much  higher  relief  than  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  although 
now  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of 
extreme  decay,  they  were  evidently, 
especially  those  of  the  pronaos,  works 
of  the  greatest  excellence.  4  4  As  Micon, 
who  painted  the  walls  of  this  temple, 
was  a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  are  not  only  from  his  designs, 
but  that,  being  not  very  numerous,  all 
the  best  of  them  were  finished  by  his 
own  hands.”— Leake.  All  the  sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  Theseium  were  painted, 
and  still  retain  some  traces  of  colour. 
Col.  Leake  wrote:  —  “Vestiges  of 
brazen  and  golden  coloured  arms,  of  a 
blue  sky,  and  of  blue,  green,  and  red 
drapery,  are  still  very  apparent.  A 
painted  foliage  and  mseander  is  seen 
on  the  interior  cornice  of  the  peristyle 
and  painted  stars  in  the  lacunaria.” 
Though  still  visible,  the  colours  can 
now  only  be  distinguished  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  light. 

“As  the  whole  frieze,  38  feet  in 
length,  was  devoted  to  a  single  subject, 
the  composition’  may  be  regarded,  like 
those  in  the  pediments  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  as  a  great  glyptic  picture,  and 
the  more  correctly  so  as  its  effects,  in 
many  of  the  minor  details,  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  metallic  adjuncts  and  by 
painting.  ” — Leake. 

East  Frieze. — The  subject  is  a  battle 
in  the  presence  of  six  seated  deities, 
arranged  in  two  groups  ;  but  beyond 
this  nothing  can  be  stated  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  Stuart  suggested  that  it  might 
represent  part  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
with  the  phantom  of  Theseus  rushing 
on  the  Persians  ;  Leake  pronounced  it 
a  Gigantomachia,  in  which  Heracles 

of  Theseus  were  reckoned  as  eight,  and  as 
six  of  the  eight  metopes  can  be  clearly  identi¬ 
fied,  “it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
remaining  two  described  the  defeat  of  Cory¬ 
netes  and  Procrustes,  though  it  may  be 
uncertain  which  of  the  two  was  intended  for 
the  former  and  which  for  the  latter.” — Leake. 
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played  tlie  principal  part  j1  Miiller  re¬ 
garded  it  as  representing  the  contest  of 
Theseus  with  the  Pallantidse,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Attic  legend,  disputed 
with  him  the  throne  of  Athens  ;  hut 
this  last  interpretation  has  met  with 
little  or  no  acceptance.  “  On  the  whole, 
the  conjecture  most  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  is  that  adopted  by  Brunn.2  He 
supposes  the  battle  here  represented  to 
be  that  fought  by  the  Athenians  under 
Theseus  against  Eurystheus,  in  defence 
of  the  Heracleidse.  The  scene  on  the 
left  would  thus  represent  the  first  rout 
of  the  troops  of  Eurystheus,  then  would 

1  The  following  abridgment  of  Col.  Leake’s 
description  of  the  E.  frieze  may  be  found  use¬ 
ful  in  making  out  the  action  of  the  29  figures, 
which  are  greatly  mutilated  : — J upiter  is  re¬ 
presented  as  seated  on  the  summit  of  Olym¬ 
pus  with  J uno  and  Minerva,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  composition.  The  giants  are 
towards  the  centre,  and  occupy  the  lower 
heights  of  the  mountain,  and  the  battle  appears 
raging  on  each  side  of  them.  Northward  of 
the  seated  deities  is  Mercury  wearing  the  hel¬ 
met  of  Pluto,  which  rendered  him  invisible, 
and  fighting  with  a  giant,  who  appears  to  be 
hurling  a  stone ;  next  comes  Apollo,  who 
has  slain  Polytion ;  then  Bacchus,  of  whom 
only  a  fragment  remains,  fighting  with  a  giant 
to  the  S.  of  him.  After  him  comes  Vulcan, 
hurling  red-hot  iron  at  Clytius ;  and  farther 
on  Neptune,  with  a  rock  representing  the 
island  Nisyrus  in  his  left  hand,  with  which  he 
is  about  to  overwhelm  the  giant  Polybotes. 
He  has  already  slain  one  giant  and  is  fighting 
with  another ;  then  come  two  warriors  march¬ 
ing  northwards  to  take  part  in  the  fight,  and 
passing  behind  three  seated  figures,  which 
represent  the  inferior  deities  of  Olympus, 
whose  position  the  giants  had  invaded,  al¬ 
though  unable  to  reach  the  height  on  which 
Jupiter  is  seated.  The  action  at  the  S.  extre¬ 
mity  commences  with  two  draped  figures 
moving  northwards.  Next  comes  Hercules, 
with  a  chlamys  and  crested  helmet,  tying  the 
hands  of  the  giant  Alcyoneus,  over  whom  he 
prevailed  by  the  advice  of  Minerva,  who  is 
seated  near  him,  being  separated  only  by  a 
naked  warrior  without  a  helmet,  but  who 
bears  on  his  arm  the  thong,  which  indicates 
that  he  had  a  shield.  He  is  represented  as 
turning  round,  as  if  ready  to  assist  Hercules. 
At  the  northern  end  of  the  composition,  be¬ 
hind  the  group  of  deities,  and  beyond  the 
fourth  and  fifth  pair  of  combatants,  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  frieze  is  occupied  by  five 
figures  not  engaged,  which,  in  their  graceful 
attitudes  and  unemployed  or  preparatory  state 
of  action,  resemble  those  of  the  western  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon.  They  may  be  some  of  the 
inferior  gods  who  are  not  yet  called  into 
action.— Topog.  of  Athens,  i.  pp.  505-511. 

2  Bildwerlce  des  Theseion,  Sitzungsberichte 
K.  Bay.  Akad.  Munich,  1874,  II.,  pi.  i.  p.  61. 


come  the  storming  of  the  Scironian 
pass  by  Theseus,  where  we  might  expect 
masses  of  rocks  to  be  hurled  on  the  assail¬ 
ants.  The  figure  on  the  extreme  right, 
who  is  stooping  forward,  Brunn  sup¬ 
poses  to  be  one  of  the  victors  erecting 
the  boundary  stone,  which,  according 
to  the  Attic  legend,  was  set  up  by 
Theseus  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  on  the  side  of  Attica.  The 
kneeling  figure  on  the  left  who  is  being 
bound  would,  according  to  Brunn,  be 
Eurystheus,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
and  put  to  death.  In  the  two  groups 
of  seated  Deities,  Zeus  would  naturally 
be  balanced  by  Poseidon  in  the  opposite 
group.” — Newton. 

West  Frieze. — The  subject  of  this 
admits  of  no  doubt,  namely,  the  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiths  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  feast  of  Peirithoos.  The  com¬ 
position  consists  of  20  figures,  distri¬ 
buted  as  follows,  commencing  from  the 
left : — Contest  of  a  Lapith  with  a  Cen¬ 
taur,  who  is  victorious.  The  Centaur 
is  rearing  on  his  hind  legs,  and  prepares 
to  hurl  a  large  stone  on  his  prostrate 
antagonist,  who,  seated  on  the  ground 
and  throwing  his  weight  on  his  rt. 
arm  and  It.  leg  (the  latter  drawn  up), 
attempts  to  parry  the  blow  with  his 
upraised  It.  arm,  which  is  muffled  in 
his  chlamys.  Both  figures  are  much 
injured,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  Cen¬ 
taur’s  body  is  entirely  gone. 

The  next  figure  (3)  is  a  Lapith  bear¬ 
ing  an  Argolic  shield,  who  hastens  to 
the  assistance  of  one  of  his  comrades 
(4),  who  has  overthrown  a  Centaur  (5), 
and  who  is  in  the  act  of  striking  his 
prostrate  foe  on  the  head.  The  figure 
of  the  victor  is  mutilated  beyond  re¬ 
cognition,  but  may  be  identified  as  that 
of  Theseus,  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  the  only  human  figure  in  the  whole 
composition  which  is  represented  as  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  struggle.  According  to 
Pausanias,  Micon  conferred  the  same 
distinction  on  Theseus  in  the  picture  of 
the  battle  within  the  temple.  Another 
Centaur  (6),  rearing  on  his  hind  legs, 
advances  to  attack  Theseus  with  the. 
trunk  of  a  tree  ;  his  back  is  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  spectator.  The  next  figure 
(7)  is  a  Lapith  standing  upright  with 
I  his  body  turned  towards  the  Theseus 
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group.  No  trace  of  the  arms  remains, 
but  from  the  positions  of  the  rt.  leg 
and  It.  foot  in  Stuart’s  drawing,  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  an  attitude  of 
defence.  The  action  of  the  figure  is 
not  very  clear,  but  it  balances  No.  3. 
Only  the  upper  half  of  the  body  now 
remains,  and  of  that  only  the  outline, 
as  the  entire  front  has  been  sliced  oft*. 

Figures  8,  9,  and  10  form  a  distinct 
group,  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  : —  “  A  group  of  two  Centaurs  rearing 
up  and  heaving  together  a  rock  where¬ 
with  to  crush  a  Lapith,  Cseneus,  who 
has  sunk  into  the  ground  between  them, 
and  who  endeavours  to  defend  himself 
with  his  shield  uplifted  on  his  It.  arm  ; 
his  head  is  turned  towards  the  Centaur 
on  the  rt.  ;  his  rt.  arm,  now  want¬ 
ing,  has  rested  on  the  ground ;  his 
features  are  destroyed,  and  the  upper 
part  of  his  shield  broken  away ;  he 
wears  a  helmet ;  his  body  is  in  good 
preservation  ;  each  Centaur  holds  the 
rock  with  both  hands.”  Connected 
with  this  group  is  a  Lapith  (11),  who 
with  rt.  arm  raised  to  strike  the 
Centaur  (10),  hastens  to  the  assistance 
of  Cseneus.  The  next  figure  (12)  is  in 
extremely  had  condition  ;  it  represents 
a  Lapith  in  a  crested  helmet  attacking 
a  Centaur  (13),  who  rears  with  his  back 
turned  towards  the  spectator.  The 
next  group  also  consists  of  only  two 
figures  (14  and  15),  and  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved.  The  Lapith  has  been 
thrown  down,  but  continues  the  contest 
kneeling,  with  his  body  half  turned 
towards  his  adversary,  who  rears  on 
the  It.  ;  with  his  rt.  arm,  the  Lapith 
balances  himself  in  this  insecure  posi¬ 
tion,  while  with  the  It.  he  grips  hold 
of  his  antagonist  by  the  throat.  The 
Centaur  seeks  to  crush  the  Lapith  be¬ 
tween  his  two  fore-hoofs,  which  rest  on 
his  adversary’s  breast  and  shoulder  (?), 
while  the  rt.  hind-hoof  presses  on  the 
kneeling  Lapith’s  It.  thigh,  or  rather 
hip.  With  his  It.  hand,  the  Centaur 
endeavours  to  detach  his  antagonist’s 
hand  from  his  throat,  while  with  the 
rt.  he  strikes  the  Lapith  on  the  back 
of  the  head. 

No.  16  is  a  Lapith  armed  with 
shield  and  helmet,  and  wearing  a 
chiton,  attacking  a  Centaur  (17),  who  ' 


rears  to  the  left  over  a  fallen  Lapith 

(18) .  The  next  figure  is  a  Centaur 

(19) ,  who,  by  running  his  It.  arm  under 
the  chlamys  of  his  adversary  (20),  has 
suddenly  seized  the  latter  by  the  nape 
of  his  neck.  The  helplessness  of  the 
Lapith  under  this  form  of  attack  is 
well  expressed.  This  figure  closes  the 
series. 

Having  now  completed  our  survey 
of  the  exterior  of  the  temple,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  notice  the  interior. 
This  has  been  stripped  of  all  its  ancient 
decorations,  including  even  the  marble 
floor,  which  was  in  1769  burnt  for  lime  ! 
The  temple  is  now  paved  partly  with 
Malta  stone  and  partly  with  common 
tiles.  The  inner  side  of  the  wall  of  the 
temple  is  faced  with  a  marble  wainscot 
2  ft.  11  in.  high,  which  projects  in. 
from  the  general  surface  of  the  wall. 
This  wainscot  is  itself  protected  by  a 
narrow  skirting,  1  in.  thick  and  3  in. 
high,  running  along  the  floor  line.  The 
faces  and  edges  of  the  marble  wainscot 
are  carefully  finished,  and  preserve  in 
many  parts  their  original  sharpness. 
Parallel  to  the  wainscot,  and  about  15  ft. 
above  it,  is  a  corresponding  cornice  of 
the  same  depth.  The  intermediate 
wall  surface  appears  to  have  been 
intentionally  roughened,  and  retains 
slight  remains  of  stucco.  The  above 
wainscot  was  first  described  by  M. 
Fried.  Thiersch  in  a  letter  to  M.  Raoul  - 
Rochette,  who  regarded  these  data  as 
affording  a  confirmation  of  his  favour¬ 
ite  theory  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
painted  exclusively  on  panel.1  This 
view  has  found  little  acceptance  in 
later  times.  It  is  indeed  scarcely 
conceivable  that  panels  15  ft.  high 
could  have  been  kept  securely  in  place 
in  so  shallow  a  frame,  since  no  trace  of 
any  nail-holes  or  other  fastenings  can 
be  detected  on  the  walls.  The  correct 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  of  M. 
Letronne,  who  supposes  the  depres¬ 
sion  between  the  cornice  and  wainscot 
to  have  formed  the  receptacle  of  a 
coating  of  stucco,  on  which  the  cele¬ 
brated  pictures  of  Micon  were  painted. 2 
This  view  seems  also  to  be  sanctioned 

1  “Peintures  antiques  inedites,”  by  R. 
Racral-Rochette.  183(5. 

2  “Lettres  d’un  Antiquaire  a  un  Artiste, 
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by  the  high  authority  of  Otfried 
Muller,  who  states  as  an  ascertained 
fact  that  the  pictures  in  the  Theseium 
were  painted  on  stucco.1  In  1860  M. 
Beule  advanced  a  third  theory,  namely 
that  the  pictures  were  painted  directly 
on  the  marble  itself,  and  that  they 
were  afterwards  chipped  out  by  the 
Byzantines,  who  substituted  a  coat  of 
mortar,  on  which  they  painted  sacred 
subjects.  It  is  needless  to  waste  much 
time  in  showing  the  fallacy  of  such  an 
explanation,  the  absurdity  of  which 
must  be  self-evident  to  every  unpreju¬ 
diced  observer ;  but  we  may  remark 
that  although  the  Greeks  occasionally 
executed  small  paintings  directly  on 
the  marble  ( e.g .  on  sepulchral  stelae), 
they  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  manipulative  advantages  obtain¬ 
able  by  painting  in  fresco,  and  that, 
even  apart  from  such  considerations, 
j  the  wainscot  obviously  forms  part  of 

j  the  original  structure.2 

The  Theseium  was,  in  common  with 
the  shrine  of  the  Eumenides,  as- 
J  signed  as  a  refuge  to  fugitive  slaves, 
who  were  allowed  to  take  sanctuary 
here  when  ill-treated  by  their  masters. 
“They  were  not  only  assured  therein 
against  temporary  ill-usage,  but  could 
even,  under  certain  circumstances, 
obtain  that  their  masters  should  be 
compelled  to  sell  them  to  others. 
Whether,  however,  this  was  a  claim 
grounded  on  a  right,  or  merely  on 
mercy,  cannot  be  determined.”3  Hence 
the  proposal  of  the  rebellious  young 

sur  l’emploi  de  la  peinture  historique  murale.” 
1836. 

ij  1  “  Doeh  ist  der  Stucco  iru  Mauern  des 
Theseion  eine  sichre  Sache ;  auf  diesem 
miissen  sich  die  Schlachtenbilder  Mikon’s 
befunden  haben.”  —  Havdb.  der  Arch,  der 
Kunst.  Art.  319,  6.  (Welcker’s  edition,  1847.) 
The  existence  of  “a  hard  consistent  stucco, 
apparently  ancient,”  on  the  interior  walls  of 
the  cella,  had  been  noted  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  but 
not  with  reference  to  Micon’s  painting.  See 
|  his  “  Classical  Tour”  (1801-6),  vol.  i.  p.  365. 

2  The  absurdity,  of  course,  lies  not  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  pictures  were  painted  on 
the  marble,  but  in  the  assumption  that  their 
obliteration  by  the  Christians  could  have,  as 
alleged  by  M.  Beule,  necessitated  the  elabo¬ 
rate  labour  of  chipping  out  a  bed  of  some  400 
square  feet  superficies  in  the  walls. 

3  “  Handbuch  der  Griechischen  Staatsalter- 
thiimer,”  by  Gustav  Gilbert.  Leipzig,  1881, 
vol.  i.  p.  165. 


trireme  —  “a  virgin  vessel  newly 
dock’d  ” — in  the  Knights : — 
f)p  5’  apeaKri  ravr  ’A drjvaLois,  tcadrjadai 
[KOL  S0K€L 

ets  to  Qr](r€Lov  Tr\eoij(rcus  irj  Vi  tCjv  cep- 
V03V  QeCov.  Equities ,  v.  1312. 

“I  propose  then  to  retire,  in  sanctuary  to 
remain 

Near  the  temple  of  the  Furies,  or  to  Theseus 
and  his  fane.” 

John  Hookham  Frere.1 

The  Theseium  was  also,  as  is  known 
from  an  inscription  discovered  on  the 
Acropolis  in  1849,  the  place  where  the 
Prytanes,  on  certain  occasions,  held 
their  sittings.2 

Apart  from  its  historical  associations, 
and  exquisite  beauty,  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  possesses  on  humbler  grounds 
a  special  interest  for  the  English 
traveller,  as  having  been  for  many 
years  the  appointed  resting-place  of 
such  of  our  countrymen  as  died  in 
Athens.3  Among  those  buried  here  is 
the  distinguished  Cambridge  scholar 
John  Tweddell,  a  name  now  almost 
forgotten,  but  once  famous  in  the 
annals  of  his  university.  Like  Otfried 
Midler  and  Lenormant,  he  fell  a  victim 
to  his  zeal  for  archaeological  research, 
and  died  at  Athens  25th  July  1799. 4 

1  We  have  quoted  Mr.  Frere’s  translation 
as  the  one  which  best  brings  out  the  sense ; 
but  Dr.  Dyer  gives  the  following  more  literal 
version : — 

“  If  the  will  of  Athens  be  such,  then  I  think 
we’ll  sail  away, 

And  sit  down  at  the  Theseium,  or  by  the 
Eumenides.” 

2  See  Gilbert’s  “  Handb.  derGriech.  Staats- 
alterthiimer,”  vol.  i.  p.  259.  The  inscription 
referred  to  is  Insc.  No.  2323  of  Rangabe’s 
collection  ( Antiquites  Helleniques,  vol.  ii.  p. 
991).  M.  Rangabe  assigns  it  to  “  une  epoque 
peu  posterieure  a  Euclide”  (i.e.  the  Archon 
who  held  office  in  b.c.  403),  but  makes  no  com¬ 
ment  on  its  contents. 

3  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Athenians  that 
Byron  should  be  buried  here,  and  one  cannot 
help  regretting  that  so  worthy  a  shrine  was 
rejected. 

4  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Francis  Tweddell, 
Esq.  of  Threepwood,  Northumberland,  where 
he  was  born  1st  June  1769.  He  studied  under 
Dr.  Parr  and  at  Trinity  College,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  in  ]  792,  and  ‘  ‘  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  such  proofs  of 
original  genius  as  are  perhaps  without 
example  even  in  the  records  of  that  learned 
society.” — Clarke.  After  four  years  of  exten¬ 
sive  travel  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece, 
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His  friend,  the  French  antiquary 
Fauvel,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
the  bones  of  Theseus,  caused  Twed- 
dell’s  grave  to  be  dug  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  temple.  As  no  inscrip¬ 
tion  marked  the  spot,  some  of  Twed- 
dell’s  English  friends  desired  to  repair 
the  omission  ;  but  unexpected  difficul¬ 
ties  arising,  nothing  was  done  until 
1810,  when  Lord  Byron  got  a  stone 
laid  with  an  inscription  composed  for 
it  many  years  before  by  Mr.  R.  Walpole. 
But  adverse  fate  still  pursued  poor 
Tweddell’s  memory,  for  this  slab  has 
been  ruthlessly  torn  from  its  place  and 
broken  up.  All  that  now  remains  is 
a  small  fragment  of  Pentelic  marble 
(used  to  mend  the  pavement  in  another 
part  of  the  temple),  which  retains  the 
last  five  letters  of  Tweddell’s  name, 
AAEAA,  with  part  of  two  lines  of  the 
inscription,  much  defaced.1 

Early  in  the  reign  of  King  Otho  the 
apse  was  removed  from  the  E.  end  of 
the  Theseium,  and  the  building  con¬ 
verted  into  a  museum,  or  rather  a 
store-room  of  antiquities,  which  pur- 

during  which  he  accumulated  a  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  drawings,  notes,  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts,  coins,  etc.,  he  reached  Athens,  and 
there,  after  four  months  of  active  study  and 
research,  death  cut  short  his  career.  “His 
race  was  indeed  short,  but  it  was  nobly  run ; 
and  he  has  left  behind  him  a  monument  of 
fame  which  will  not  speedily  crumble  into 
oblivion.” — Quarterly  Review,  vol.  iv.  (1810) 
p.  387.  Tweddell’s  “Life  and  Remains” 
were  published  by  his  brother  in  1815.  The 
“  Remains  ”  contain  much  that  is  interesting, 
and  confirm  the  high  estimate  of  T weddell 
formed  by  his  contemporaries,  but  the 
biography  is  indifferently  written  and  full  of 
mis-statements. 

1  Well  might  his  friend  Prof.  Clarke  exult 
in  “the  glorious  sepulchre  that  chance  as¬ 
signed  to  Tweddell;”  but  in  view  of  the 
desecrated  grave  the  last  four  lines  of  Wal¬ 
pole’s  graceful  epitaph  read  almost  as  a 
mockery : — 

'H pur  6'  ot  ere  0t\oi,  <pi\ov  cos,  Kara 
d&Kpv  xeovres, 

M vrjpa  (fuXocppoavvy) s,  xXwpbv,  65 vpop,eda, 
'H5i>  7’  8p. cos  Kal  TepTrvbv  %xeLV  rovr’  ianv, 
’A0HNAIS 

"12s  (xv,  3peravros  ne'uxeai  ev  (XTodiy. 

“  To  us  who  now  our  friendship  to  record 
O’er  thee,  pale  friend !  the  tears  of  mem’ry 
shed, 

Sweet  solace  ’tis,  that  here  thy  bones  are 
stored, 

That  dust  Athenian  strews  a  Briton’s  head.” 


pose  it  continues  to  fulfil.  Nearly  all 
the  more  important  works  formerly 
preserved  here  have  been  removed  to 
the  National  Museum  (see  p.  190),  but 
a  few  objects  of  interest  still  remain 
for  the  present. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these 
are  two  sepulchral  stelae,  which  stand 
near  the  door.  Both  are  of  exceptional 
interest ;  the  one  as  a  very  remarkable 
example  of  archaic  Attic  sculpture, 
the  other  as  the  most  ancient  specimen 
yet  known  of  Greek  painting. 

The  Stele  of  Aristion  (better  known 
by  its  vulgar  name  of  the  Warrior  of 
Marathon)  was  discovered  in  1838,  near 
Yelanideza  (Attica),  where  it  sur¬ 
mounted  a  large  sepulchral  barrow.  It 
is  a  thin  slab  of  Pentelic  marble  about 
6  ft.  6  in.  high  by  19  in.  broad  and  5  in. 
thick ;  it  is  still  fixed  in  its  base,  of 
the  same  material.  On  the  slab  is 
carved  in  low  relief  the  full-length 
portrait,  life-size,  of  a  warrior,  whose 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  base.  The 
figure  has  evidently  been  carefully 
painted  throughout,  and  still  retains 
extensive  remains  of  colour. 1  Immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  figure  is  the  signature 
of  the  artist  (’’Epyov  ’ ApuxroK\eo[v]s  = 
the  work  of  Aristocles).  The  relief  had 
until  recently  been  assigned  to  a  date 
intermediate  between  430-440  b.c.  ;  but 
Kirchhoff  has  shown  that  the  work 
cannot  be  dated  later  than  the  6th 
cent.  b.  c. ,  a  fact  which  greatly  enhances 
its  historical  value.  It  is  now  generally 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidse.2 
Beside  the  work  just  noticed  stands 
another  stele  of  similar  character,  but 
slightly  earlier  date.  MM.  Loschke 
and  von  Sybel  ascribe  it  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  elder  Peisistratus.  It 
was  discovered  in  1839,  at  a  distance 
of  only  50  paces  from  the  monument 
of  Aristion.  From  the  absence  of  any 
visible  decoration,  Dr.  Ross  expressed 
at  the  time  the  belief  that  the  stele  had 

1  The  full  extent  of  these  remains  was  not 
known  until  1862,  when  the  relief  underwent 
a  skilful  cleaning  at  the  hands  of  the  Prussian 
Archaeological  Expedition  of  that  year. 

2  This  date  is  now  accepted  as  an  ascer¬ 
tained  fact  by  all  the  ablest  German  archaeo¬ 
logical  critics,  including  Overbeck.  See  his 
“  Geschichte  d.  Griechischen  Plastik,”  3rd  ed. 
vol.  i.  p.  150. 
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been  painted,  but  it  was  not  until 
nearly.  40  years  later  that  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  opinion  was  proved  by  the 
restoration  of  the  portrait  to  view. 
This  fortunate  discovery,  which  has 
brought  to  light  the  most  ancient  known 
example  of  Greek  painting,  was  made 
by  M.  Fried.  Thiersch  junior  (acting 
for  the  German  Archaeological  Institute) 
in  1878.  The  recovered  picture  ex¬ 
hibits  a  full-length  draped  male-figure, 
holding  in  the  right  hand  a  cantharus  ; 
in  the  left  several  sprays  of  myrtle  (?). 
The  figure  is  complete,  with  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  exception  of  the  back  of  the 
head  and  shoulders,  which  occupied  the 
upper  right  corner  of  the  stele,  now 
broken  off.  The  figure  is  executed  in 
dark  red  on  a  light  red  background. 
The  contours,  and  all  the  principal  de¬ 
tails,  are  carefully  outlined  in  white, 
with  a  firm  bold  touch.  A  plain  border 
of  the  darker  colour  marks  the  frame. 
On  the  base  of  the  monument  is  en¬ 
graved  the  metrical  inscription  (long 
published)  recording  its  erection :  A vaeg. 
evOade  arjya  ir ar^p  ’EiYJ/xojv  iTredrjice  =  To 
I/yseas,  his  father  Semon  here  erects  this 
monument  \sema).  From  the  character 
of  the  drapery  it  is  conjectured  that 
Lyseas  was  a  priest,  while  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  cantharus  suggests  a  min- 
istrant  of  Dionysus.  Under  the  por¬ 
trait  is  a  small  picture  quite  distinct 
from  the  other  ;  it  shows  a  very  small 
boy  on  a  very  large  horse,  which  gal¬ 
lops  at  full  speed.  This  probably  com¬ 
memorates  some  boyish  feat  of  the  dead 
man.1  For  a  further  notice  of  this  in¬ 
estimable  work,  the  traveller  is  referred 
to  M.  Loschke’s  memoir,2  where  a  care¬ 
ful  copy  in  the  natural  colours  is  given 
of  both  pictures. 

The  Theseium  still  contains  a  good 
many  statues  and  reliefs,  in  a  more  or 
less  fragmentary  condition,  but  none  of 
these  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  call 
for  detailed  description.  Some  of  the 
inscriptions  stored  here  are  of  high 

1  The  horse  is  not  often  represented  in  ex¬ 
tant  examples  of  Greek  art,  and  a  galloping 
horse  is  even  more  rare.  This  example  is 
therefore  of  exceptional  interest.  There  is 
immense  spirit  in  the  delineation  of  the  horse, 
although  one  canno<t  say  much  for  his  points. 

2  “  Altattische  grabstelen,”  Mitt.  Deut. 
Arch.  Inst.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  36  and  239  seq. 


interest,  but  lie  beyond  the  plan  of  this 
work.  They  include  a  portion  of  the 
invaluable  Admiralty  Records  of  the 
Athenian  State,  discovered  at  the 
Peirseus.1  An  inscribed  column,  with 
the  top  hollowed  out  to  form  a  font,  is 
of  some  interest  as  one  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  noted  by  Cyriack  of  Ancona ; 
and  subsequently  by  George  Wlieler. 
On  the  pillar  is  an  inscription  of  the 
2nd  cent,  a.d.,  giving  a  list  of  persons 
admitted  to  sup  daily  in  the  Assembly 
of  Prytanes.2  In  the  middle  of  the 
temple  is  exhibited  a  series  of  casts  from 
the  Phigaleian  frieze  ;  the  other  casts, 
ranged  along  the  walls,  are  all  from 
marbles  still  in  Greece,  and  which  will 
be  described  under  their  proper  heads. 

Outside  the  temple  stands  a  rather 
fine  colossal  statue  of  Victory,  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  sea-shore  at  Megara  in 
1830.  It  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
having  long  lain  in  the  sea.3 

The  spacious  natural  platform  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Theseium  is  used  as  an 
Infantry  Parade-ground.  On  Easter 
Tuesday  it  is  the  scene  of  a  very  pretty 
popular  gathering,  at  which  the  pea¬ 
sants  perform  their  national  dances. 
Although  the  variety  and  brilliance  of 
the  costumes  is  no  longer  so  great  as 
when  Mr.  Dodwell  likened  the  scene 
to  “a  field  of  anemones  agitated  by 
the  wind,”  the  festival  is  quite  worth 
seeing.4  The  slope  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  temple  was  laid  out  as  a  public 
garden  by  Queen  Amelie,  but  has 
fallen  into  decay  since  her  departure. 

From  the  Theseium  the  traveller 
descends  to  the  Outer  Cerameicus  by 
the  Avenue  de  la  Heine  Amelie.  [An¬ 
other  road,  leading  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  but  more  circuitous,  diverges  to 
the  left,  passing  over  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Peiraic  Gate ,  for  description 

1  First  published  by  Dr.  Ross,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  celebrated  commentary  by  the  illus¬ 
trious  Bockh. 

2  The  inscription  is  of  too  late  a  date  to 
affect  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the 
Theseium ;  otherwise  the  coincidence  of  its 
occurrence  here  would  be  interesting  (see 
above,  p.  265). 

3  For  a  detailed  study  of  this  statue,  see 
M.  Purgold’s  paper,  “Die  Nike  aus  Megara,” 
Mitt.  Deut.  Arch.  Inst.,  vol.  vi.  p.  275. 

4  It  is  not,  however,  equal  to  the  festival 
held  on  the  same  day  at  Megara,  see  p.  164. 
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see  Sect.  IV.  (Museium  and  its  depend¬ 
encies)  of  this  Rte.]  At  a  point  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  Theseium  and  the 
present  railway  station,  Prof.  Khous- 
soponlos  detected  some  years  ago  the 
Walls  of  a  Stoa,1  hut  the  site  is  now 
built  over.  After  crossing  the  railway 
by  a  marble  bridge,  the  traveller  enters 
the  lower  end  of  Hermes  Street,  and 
has  immediately  before  him  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Cerameicus  Exterior. 

About  360  yards  farther  up  the  street 
stands  the  Railway  Station,  and  imme¬ 
diately  opposite  to  it  is  a  private  house 
(Dr.Treiber’s)  built  over  the  great  Monu¬ 
ment  of  Eubulides,  supposed  to  be  the 
work  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  2.  5). 
The  foundations  in  question  were 
brought  to  light  in  1837,  in  the  course 
of  erecting  the  present  house.2  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  refusal  of  the  owner  of 
the  ground  to  delay  his  building 
operations  combined  with  bad  weather 
to  prevent  a  proper  examination  of  the 
site.  Nevertheless,  the  few  data  which 
Dr.  Ross  was  able  to  secure  are 
sufficient  for  a  partial  restoration. 
The  monument,  which  faced  to  the 
N.W.,  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
rubble -work,  faced  with  large  blocks 
(5  ft.  3  in.  x  3  ft.  7  in.)  of  tufa,  the 
whole  raised  on  three  steps.3  On  this 
tufa  foundation  rested  a  beam  of 
Hymettian  marble  bearing  the  follow- 
inscription  :  ETB0TAIAH2ETJXEI- 
P0SKP0IUAHSEII0IH2EN.4  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ross,  there 
was  no  other  member  above  the  in¬ 
scribed  block.5  The  entire  base,  so  far 
as  uncovered,  measured  26  feet  in 
length  by  7  feet  in  height.6  The 

1  See  his  ’EyxeiptSioz'  tt)s  ’ApxcuoXoytas. 
Athens.  1875. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  discovery,  see  Dr. 
Ross’s  “  Letter  to  Colonel  Leake,”  republished 
in  his  Arch.  Aufsdtze,  vol.  i.  p.  148  sq. 

3  Although  only  2  steps  were  cleared,  the 
existence  of  the  third  may,  in  Ross’s  opinion, 
be  regarded  as  certain. 

4  The  inscription  (now  in  the  court  of  the 
National  Museum)  was  restored  by  Ross  from 
one  in  the  Louvre ;  the  correctness  of  this 
reading  has  never,  we  believe,  been  disputed, 
even  by  those  who  have  most  depreciated  the 
discovery. 

5  This  fact  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
by  Julius. 

6  Ross,  by  the  addition  of  a  cornice  (of 


breadth  is  unknown,  but  can  scarcely 
have  been  great,  as  the  statues  were 
evidently  backed  by  a  wall.  Portions 
of  4  statues  have  been  obtained  from 
the  site,  but  of  these  only  one — a  very 
fine  head  of  Athene — can  be  safely  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  group  ^if  Eubulides.1  Later 
writers  have  not  confirmed  the  high 
estimate  formed  by  Dr.  Ross  of  the 
topographical  value  of  the  discovery.2 
Their  hesitation  appears  to  be  chiefly 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
position  of  the  monument  with  the 
course  assigned  to  Pausanias.  To  M. 
Leop.  Julius  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  corrected  the  popular  estimate 
of  the  discovery  in  a  short  and  able 
paper,3  to  which  the  traveller  is  re¬ 
ferred  for  all  further  details.  Without 
assuming,  as  Ross  did,  that  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  actually  the  one  referred  to  by 
Pausanias,  he  has  clearly  shown  the 
inconclusive  character  of  the  arguments 
on  which  previous  topographers  had 
founded  their  objections. 

The  Sacred  Gate  (rj  iepa  ttuXt)).  The 
existence  of  this  gate,  for  which  Plu¬ 
tarch  (Suit.  14)  was  the  only  authority, 
has  been  very  generally  denied,4  but 
was  finally  established  by  the  discovery 
in  1876-78  of  a  gate  directly  opening  on 
the  Sacred  Way,  whence  the  name.5 

which  he  had  found  a  piece),  made  it  29  in. 
higher. 

1  Three  were  obtained  in  1837,  of  which  the 
finest,  a  Victory,  is  described  above  (p.  195). 
The  head  of  Athene  was  discovered  on  the 
same  site  in  1874,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Archaeological  Society. 

2  MM.  Curtius  and  Hirschfeld  should  be 
excepted. 

3  “  Die  Reste  des  Denkmales  des  Eubulides,” 
Mitt.  Deut.  Arch.  Inst.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  81-95. 

4  Leake  and  Wachsmuth  were  among  the 
few  who  maintained  the  correct  opinion. 

5  This  notice  of  the  Sacred  Gate,  the  Dipy- 
1  urn  and  the  contiguous  walls,  is  chiefly  derived 
from  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Lieut.  Geo.  v. 
Alten,  entitled  “Die  Thoranlagen  bei  der  Hagia 
Triada  zu  Athen,”  Mitt.  Deut.  Arch.  Inst.,  vol. 
iii.  (1878),  pp.  28-48.  No  complete  description 
of  the  site  has,  we  believe,  appeared  of  later 
date.  A  few  details  of  the  later  excavations 
have  been  added  from  M.  Coumanoudis’s 
Report  to  the  Archaeological  Society  (dated 
Jan.  1880,  but  containing  f, results  down  to 
April  of  that  year).  Several  of  the  features 
mentioned  by  M.  von  Alten  (e.g.  the  inner 
divisional  pier  of  the  Dipylum)  have  since 
been  obliterated  by  runs  of  earth  caused  by 
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The  Sacred  Gate  consisted  of  an  ob¬ 
long  court,  88  ft.  7  in.  long  by  23  ft. 
broad  (running  N.W.-S.E.),  closed  at 
either  end  by  a  gateway  12  ft.  8  in. 
wide,  each  flanked  by  massive  piers. 
The  details  of  the  outer  entrance  have 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  but  the 
inner  gateway  is  well  preserved.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  gates  do  not  lie  in 
the  axis  of  the  court,  but  to  one  side  of 
it,  leaving  a  recess  about  9  ft  10  in.  deep 
along  the  whole  N.E.side  of  the  wheel¬ 
way.  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
was  to  provide  room  for  incoming  or  out¬ 
going1  carriages  to  draw  aside,  and  so 
avoid  a  block,  in  case  of  several  vehicles 
encountering  within  the  gateway.  In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the 
gate  at  either  entrance  is  flanked  on 
the  S.  W.  by  a  pier  with  returns  of 
less  than  g  of  the  dimensions  of  those 
of  the  corresponding  projection,  which 
is  a  quadrangular  tower  measuring 
about  14f  ft.  by  11|  ft.  The  shal¬ 
lower  recess  would  still  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  safety  of  foot-pass¬ 
engers.  No  curtain  extended  from 
the  inner  piers,  and  the  N.E.  lateral 
wall  of  the  gateway  is  only  2  ft.  9  in. 
thick  ;  the  corresponding  S.W.  wall  is 
about  7  ft.  10  in.  thick.  The  entire 
gateway  is  built  of  carefully  worked 
blocks  of  a  very  fine-grained  limestone, 
and  appears  to  have  all  been  erected  at 
the  same  time.  We  have  no  means  of 
determining  the  precise  age  of  the 
masonry,  but  M.  von  Alten  is  evi¬ 
dently  inclined  to  regard  it  as  forming 
part  of  the  defences  of  Themistocles. 
In  any  case,  he  considers  that  the 
entire  gateway  may  safely  be  dated  at 
some  time  prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
Dipylum,  which  he  conjecturally  assigns 

the  winter  rains,  a  danger  which  no  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  to  avert. 

With  respect  to  the  dimensions  quoted,  it  is 
1  necessary  to  observe  that  they  can  only  lay 
claim  to  approximate  accuracy ;  they  show 
the  general  relative  proportions,  but  must  not 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  fixed  data.  Absolute 
accuracy  can  only  be  attained  after  a  far 
more  detailed  and  thorough  survey  of  the 
site  thap  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

1  The  ancient  rule  of  the  road  is  unknown. 
The  usual  gauge,  or  wheel -interval,  of  the 
ancient  Greek  carriage  is  now  ascertained  to 
have  been  4  ft.  9 ’0877  in.  See  Von  Alten’s 
Memoir,  p.  29. 


to  the  administration  of  Pericles.  On 
the  erection  of  the  latter  gate,  the  outer 
entrance  of  the  Sacred  Gate  underwent 
some  repairs  (see  below,  p.  271).  On 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  outer  entrance  no 
trace  remains  of  the  tower  correspond¬ 
ing  to  a,  but  as  2  courses  of  the  opposite 
pier  remain  in  situ ,  and  show  the  same 
small  projection  as  the  one  already 
noticed,  the  outer  gateway  may  be  safely 
restored  on  the  same  plan  and  dimen¬ 
sions  as  the  inner.  From  either  of  the 
outer  piers  extended  a  curtain,  of  which 
e  and  f  are  remains.  This  curtain, 
which  is  only  7  ft.  10  in.  thick,  is  even 
less  solid  in  reality  than  in  appearance. 
It  consists  of  a  rubble  core  with  merely 
a  facing  of  compact  bluish  limestone, 
{not  the  stone  already  noticed).  The 
blocks  are  only  10  to  12  in.  thick,  and 
all  bedded  on  their  small  ends ;  yet 
they  are  most  carefully  worked,  and 
evidently  belong  to  the  best  period. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  positively 
whether  these  walls  are  of  the  same 
date  as  the  gateway,  but  M.  von 
Alten  inclines  to  think  they  are.  The 
inner  wall  immediately  N.E.  of  the 
Dipylum  is  of  identical  construction 
and  materials.  Whether  these  walls 
really  date  from  the  administration  of 
Themistocles  (b.c.  479)  or  not,  one 
cannot  but  feel  a  good  (leal  of  surprise 
that  so  slight  a  wall — a  mere  enceinte 
d' octroi  in  fact — can  at  any  time  have 
been  thought  sufficient  for  the  defence 
of  a  city  so  important  as  Athens. 
There  are  traces  of  two  separate  attempts 
to  strengthen  these  walls  in  after 
times.  The  earlier  and  more  careful  of 
these  repairs  appears  to  have  been  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  erection  of  the 
Dipylum  ;  the  later,  executed  with  old 
materials,  seems  to  belong  to  the  same 
period  as  tower  d.  This  tower  can 
not,  as  M.  von  Alten  has  clearly  shown, 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  trace ; 
it  is  carelessly  built  of  old  materials 
and  has  only  an  earthen  core.  It  is 
connected  with  the  pre-existing  wall 
(curtain)  f  by  coarse  masonry  of  the 
same  kind. 1  The  original  tower,  which 
must  obviously  have  ranged  with  A,  was 

1  Part  of  the  city  main  drain  is  supposed 
by  M.  von  Alten  to  belong  to  the  same  period, 
but  this  is  doubtful  (see  below,  p.  274). 
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thrown  down  at  some  comparatively  late 
date  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
main  drain  of  the  city.1  M.  von  Alten 
points  out  that  the  S.W.  outer  pier  c  of 
the  Sacred  Gate  had  evidently  had  itsN. 
angle  bevelled  by  the  constant  wear  of 
daily  traffic  at  a  very  early  date.  At 
a  subsequent,  but  still  early,  period 
(in  his  opinion  at  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  thp  Dipylum),  some  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  strengthen 
or  embellish  the  Sacred  Gate.  A  new 
facing  of  Peiraic  shelly  limestone  was 
carried  up  the  front  of  the  pre-existing 
pier.  Now,  as  when  this  facing  was 
added,  nothing  was  done  to  restore  the 
abraded  corner  (an  omission  scarcely 
conceivable  in  Greek  workmanship  of 
so  careful  a  character),  M.  von  Alten 
thinks  we  may  fairly  assume  that  at 
the  time  of  the  repair  of  the  Sacred 
Gate  the  change  of  level  in  the  soil 
was  already  sufficient  to  conceal  the 
defective  angle.  At  a  still  later  date,  a 
sort  of  buttress  was  added  to  the  same 
pier.  Immediately  S.W.  of  this  pier 
is  a  postern  5  ft.  5  in.  wide,  which 
leads  by  2  steps  to  the  lower  level  con¬ 
tained  in  the  angle  formed  by  wall  e 
and  the  gateway.  This  postern  opens 
into  a  gallery  varying  from  about  10  to 
16  ft.  in  width,  lined  by  a  wall  running 
opposite  but  not  quite  parallel  "to  b,  c, 
and  e.  At  its  S.W.  extremity  this 
gallery  is  barred  by  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  subjacent  rock, jrvvhich,  with  several 
steps  cut  in  it,  forms  a  sort  of  natural 
ramp  leading  to  the  higher  ground, 
now  traversed  by  Hermes  Street,  and 
which  cannot  therefore  be  easily  inves¬ 
tigated.  Abutting  on  the  inner  wall 
just  named  are  the  remains  of  an 
apparently  contemporary  house  ;  near 
these  are  other  traces  of  later  inhabit¬ 
ation — viz.  rubble-and-mud  walls  and 
(g)  a  potter’s  kiln,  which,  when  dis¬ 
covered,  contained  a  large  number  of 
half-baked  lamps.  As  some  of  the 
lamps  are  decorated  with  subjects  from 
the  “Golden  Ass,”  they  cannot  be  dated 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. 
a.d.  ;  and,  from  the  lack  of  other  cause 
to  explain  their  condition,  we  may, 
perhaps,  venture  to  attribute  their 

1  See  Von  Alten’s  Memoir,  pp.  45,  46  ;  "but 
compare  note  below,  p.  273. 


accidental  burial  to  the  scare  caused  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Goths  in  a.d.  267. 

Outside  the  Sacred  Gate  is  a  second 
line  of  defence,  but  as  this  is  of  later 
date,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
describe  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dipylum. 

Immediately  N.E.  of  the  Sacred 
Gate,  are  the  foundations  of  a  large 
edifice  (h)  of  uncertain  but  probably 
public  character,  a  portion  only  of  which 
has  been  excavated.  The  building  was 
76^  ft.  broad,  and  divided  into  3 
aisles,  of  which  the  central  measured 
26  ft.  2  in.,  and  the  lateral  aisles  16  ft. 
5  in.,  and  18  ft.  in  breadth  respect¬ 
ively.  The  outer  walls  are  3  ft.  9  in. 
thick,  and  the  divisional  walls  about  g 
less  ;  all  are  formed  of  large  blocks  of 
Peiraic  limestone.  The  length  of  the 
building  is  unknown,  but,  for  several 
reasons,  can  scarcely  have  been  less  than 
154  ft.  Along  the  S.W.  (apparently 
the  principal)  front  project  5  rect¬ 
angular  buttresses  measuring  about  6 
ft.  square.  The  fronts  of  these  but¬ 
tresses  are  distant  about  33  ft.  from 
the  N.  E.  wall  of  the  Sacred  Gate.  A 
very  remarkable  feature  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  that  the  N.  corner  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  engaged  in  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  city  wall,  while  part  of  the  inner 
face  of  that  wall  is  actually  carried 
obliquely  through  the  interior  of  the 
building.  From  the  circumstances 
named,  it  seems  clear  that  this  edifice 
existed  prior  to  the  erection  of  either 
the  Dipylum  or  the  contiguous  city 
wall ;  it  also  appears  probable  that  the 
building  was  here  before  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacred  Gate,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  an  edifice  of  this  im¬ 
portance  would  be  erected  on  a  site 
where  a  great  part  of  its  principal 
front  would  be  screened  by  a  dead 
wall.  M.  von  Alten  does  not  enter 
on  this  question  at  all,  but  if  we 
accept  his  suggestion  that  the  Sacred 
Gate  and  its  adjacent  walls  formed 
part  of  the  works  of  Themistocles,  we 
at  once  find,  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  erection  (see  p.  285),  an  easy  ex¬ 
planation  of  all  incongruities. 

We  now  proceed  to 

The  Dipylum  (A lirv\ov).  This  was 
originally  called  the  Thriasian  Gate, 
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because  it  led  to  Thria,  a  deme  near 
Eleusis  (Plut.  Per.  30) ;  it  was  also 
known,  from  its  position,  as  the 
Ceramic  Gate.1  It  is  probable  that  an 
earlier  structure  bore  the  name  of 
Thriasian  Gate,  and  that  the  designa¬ 
tion  Dipylum  was  given  on  the  erection 
of  its  more  sumptuous  successor,  of 
which  we  have  now  to  examine  the 
scanty  remains.  The  general  plan  of 
the  Dipylum  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Sacred  Gate,  but 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  Moreover  the 
entrance  at  either  end  to  the  inter¬ 
mediate  court  was  divided  centrally  by 
a  massive  pier,  about  12  ft.  square,  on 
either  side  of  which  swung  double 
doors.  To  this  circumstance  the  Gate 
doubtless  owed  its  later  name.  The 
intermediate  court  was  131J  ft.  long 
by  nearly  69  ft.  broad.  A  recess  of 
the  same  construction  as  that  already 
described  (p.  270)  was  formed  by  the 
projection  of  the  terminal  piers  on  the 
N.  E.  side.  The  4  entrances  appear  to 
have  all  had  the  same  aperture — viz. 
11  ft.  4  in.  The  rebates  of  the  door¬ 
case  of  the  outer  S.W.  entrance  are 
well  preserved.  The  1ST.  E.  lateral 
wall,  of  which  a  small  portion  alone 
remains,  was  thicker  than  the  oppo¬ 
site  wall.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  S.W.  wall  with  the 
city  wall  was  occupied  by  the  massive 
quadrangular  tower  k,  which  thus 
effectually  flanked  the  approach  to  the 
Dipylum,  and  probably  also  com¬ 
manded,  in  a  measure,  the  outer  con¬ 
vergent  roads.  The  tower  measures 
nearly  23  ft.  square,  and  is  solidly 
built  of  large  blocks  of  conglomerate, 
cased  with  limestone,  the  latter  very 
carefully  worked.  The  discovery  of 
this  tower  recalls  an  amusing  passage  in 
the  “Frogs,”  where  Heracles,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  Bacchus  for  a  short 
and  easy  road  to  Hades,  kindly  re¬ 
commends  him  to  start  from  the  top  of 
the  lofty  tower  in  the  Cerameicus.2  Of 

1  The  boundary  stone  of  the  Cerameicus 
was  actually  found  in  situ  within  a  dozen 
paces  of  the  Gate,  see  below,  p.  273. 

2  HPAKAH2.  BotfAet  ra^et av  koX  kcl- 

TCLVTTJ  COL  (f>pd(TW  ; 

AI0NT202.  N77  rbv  A i\  ws  6vto$  ye 
pcrj  (3 adurTLKov . 


course,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  this  was  the  actual  tower 
referred  to. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Dipylum,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  other 
known  gates  of  Athens  and  Peirseeus, 
fully  justify  the  statement  of  Livy 
(xxxi.  24)  that  it  was  major  aliquanto 
patentiorque  quam  ceterae.  For  this 
reason,  doubtless,  it  was  selected  for  the 
magnificent  state  entry  of  King  Attalus 
and  the  Roman  ambassadors  in  b.c. 
201.  The  following  year  the  ground 
before  it  became  the  scene  of  a  sharp 
engagement  between  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon  and  the  Athenians,  in  which 
the  former  was  defeated,  but  revenged 
himself  by  destroying  many  of  the 
extra-mural  monuments;  including 
the  Lyceium  and  Cynosarges. 

Immediately  within  the  inner  divi¬ 
sional  pier1  of  the  gateway  was  found 
an  altar  with  dedicatory  inscription  to 
Zeus  and  Hermes. 

At  I  are  considerable  remains  of 
what  has  evidently  been  an  ornamental 
spring-house,  the  roof  of  which  was 
supported  by  2  columns,  and  the  front 
closed  by  a  balustrade.2  The  tank,  or 
basin,  measures  about  36  ft.  in  length 
by  26  ft.  9  in.  in  breadth,  and  is  paved 
throughout  with  Hymettian  marble. 
Some  traces  of  later  occupation  have 
been  supposed  to  indicate  that,  in 

HPAK.  KadepTrvcrov  vvv  is  Kepajuec/edv. 

AION.  BI Tart; 

HPAK.  ’Avafias  ii rl  tov  irtipyov  tov 
vxprfKov — 

AION.  T L  dpQ  ; 

HPAK.  a  (piepLivqv  ttjv  Xapcwad'  ivrev- 
6e v  6eQ>' 

KaireLT  ijreiddv  (puxriv  ol  dec opevoi 
elvaL,  rbd’  elvai  /cat  cn)  cavrbv. 

AION.  not; 

HPAK.  Kara?. 

AION.  'AW'  ai ro\4<raifi  hv  iy Kejnxkov 
dplu  8vo. 

0 vk  av  fiadLaaipu  ttjv  68ov  Tavrrjv. 

Ranee,  w.  126-35. 

1  The  sole  remaining  fragment — a  corner — 
of  the  pier  itself  has  now  entirely  disappeared 
from  sight. 

2  For  a  detailed  notice  and  plan  of  this  tank, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Von  Alten’s  Memoir, 
p.  38 ;  or  to  Curtius’  letterpress  to  the 

I  “Atlas  von  Athen,”  p.  12. 
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Byzantine  times  the  place  was  used  as 
a  workshop.  Adjoining  the  enclosure 
are  some  stone  steps,  the  exact  use  of 
which  has  not  been  ascertained.  Within 
the  thickness  of  the  N.E.  wall  at  J 
are  the  remains  of  what  was  probably 
a  guard-room.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  outer  divisional  pier  stands  an 
ancient  sarcophagus. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Dipy¬ 
lum  was,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
gate  itself,  a  subject  of  wide  disagree¬ 
ment,  Botticher  conjecturally  attribut¬ 
ing  its  construction  to  the  time  of 
Pericles,  and  Wachsmuth  to  that  of 
Antigonus.  M.  von  Alten  considers 
that  the  character  of  the  masonry  sup¬ 
ports  the  view  of  Botticher,  and,  with¬ 
out  giving  a  positive  opinion,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  assign  its  erection  to  a  date 
intermediate  between  the  burial  of 
Anthemocritus  (c.  b.c.  432)  and  the 
death  of  Pericles  (b.c.  429). 1  On 
either  side  of  the  outer  gates  of  the 
Dipylum  was  found  in  situ  an  in¬ 
scribed  boundary  stone  engaged  in  the 
city  wall.  That  on  the  N.E.  had  the 
inscription  entirely  obliterated,  but  on 
its  fellow,  the  words  opos  Kepap.ei.Kov  are 
perfectly  legible. 

We  have  already  mentioned  (p.  271) 
a  second  line  of  defence  of  presumably 
later  date  than  the  city  walls  already 
noticed.  This  may  be  best  seen  at 
l,  and  lies  nearly  20  ft.  in  advance 
of  wall  f  ;  M.  von  Alten  supposes 
it  to  be  contemporary  with  the  Dipy¬ 
lum.  The  wall  in  question  covers  the 
curtain  between  the  Sacred  Gate  and  the 
Dipylum,  and  is  a  small  rampart  of 
rammed  earth,  cased  with  blocks  of 
tufa  of  the  same  character  as  those  in 
tower  k  ;  the  outer  revetment  is  4  ft. 
3  in.  thick,  the  inner  only  2  ft.  6  in. 

1  Apart  from  architectonic  considerations, 
the  choice  of  these  dates  rests  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  grounds  :  Athens  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  erect  a  structure  of  the  size  and  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  Dipylum  at  any  (Pre-Roman) 
time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Pericles  ;  yet 
we  have  the  express  statement  of  Plutarch 
(Per.  30),  that  at  the  date  of  the  herald’s 
burial,  the  gate  was  called  the  Thriasian. 
Nevertheless,  the  earlier  date  is  not  an  abso¬ 
lute  limit,  for,  as  noted  by  M.  von  Alten,  the 
substitution  of  the  new  name  may  have  been 
of  gradual  growth.  Respecting  the  herald 
Anthemocritus,  see  below,  p.  275. 

[Greece.'] 


Tlie  transverse  channels  by  which  the 
mass  of  earth  was  draiued  are  still  recog¬ 
nisable.  M.  von  Alten  regards  m  and 
n  as  probably  forming  part  of  this  line, 
but  the  former  is  in  great  part  destroyed, 
and  the  character  of  the  latter  is  very 
doubtful.  It  is  an  enclosure  98^  ft.  long 
by  28|  ft.  broad  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  ditch  and  can  scarcely  be  a  cistern. 

Between  n  and  o  (tomb  of  Pythagoras 
of  Selymbria)  are  various  small  walls 
of  different  periods,  the  precise  charac¬ 
ter  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Between  the  N.E.  wall  of  the  Sacred 
Gate  and  the  large  edifice  H  runs  the 
ancient  main  drain  of  the  city,  the 
course  of  which  has  been  traced  at 
intervals  as  far  as  the  chapel  of  Hagia 
Triada.  It  is  of  compact  limestone  and 
vaulted  ;  the  breadth  is  13  ft.  9  in.  ; 
the  depth  nearly  7  ft.  The  voussoirs 
of  the  vault  are  worked  and  fitted 
together  with  great  care  and  accuracy, 
nevertheless  the  structure  seems  to 
belong  approximately  to  the  same 
period  as  the  tower  d,  since  the 
original  tower  was,  as  already  (p.  271) 
noted,  thrown  down  to  make  way  for 
the  passage  of  the  drain,  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  gate 
should  have  been  left  for  any  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time  without  such  de¬ 
fence.1  Through  this  drain  flows  inter- 

i  The  entire  intramural  course  of  this  drain 
is  not  yet  known  ;  it  has  been  traced  at  inter¬ 
vals,  by  M.  Ziller,  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
new  Parliament  House  to  the  Sacred  Gate, 
where  it  abruptly  expands  from  a  width  of  6 
ft.  10  in.  to  one  of  13  ft.  9  in.,  which  width  is 
maintained  as  far  as  Hagia  Triada,  where  the 
main  drain  terminates.  From  this  point  cylin¬ 
drical  earthenware  tubes  (formed  of  semicir¬ 
cular  tiles  joined  by  leaden  clamps),  having  a 
diameter  of  2  ft.,  conducted  the  contents  of 
the  cloaca-maxima  into  the  fields  and  olive- 
yards  of  the  academy.  M.  Ziller  has  detected, 
at  the  point  of  outflow  from  the  main  drain, 
remains  of  an  ancient  sluice,  whence  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  contents  of  the  drain  were 
farmed  out  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  district. 
M.  Ziller  is  of  opinion  that  an  open  drain, 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  existed  here  from  a 
very  early  date.  He  has  discovered  remains 
of  a  primitive  (arch-less)  bridge  incorporated 
in  the  later  masonry  of  the  cloaca.  The 
drain  shows  traces  of  having  been  extended 
and  repaired  at  different  dates,  the  latest  (?) 
repairs  are  of  brickwork  only.  As  some  of 
the  secondary  conduits  (the  course  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  traced)  appear  to  have 
debouched  at  or  near  Colonus,  M.  von  Wila- 
T 
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mittently  the  Scirus,  a  stream  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  hamlet  of  Scirum, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (see  plan). 
About  130  ft.  S.  of  the  drain  runs  a 
water  channel  which  connects  the  great 
tank  on  the  Sacred  Way  (see  plan)  with 
several  fountains  in  the  city. 

We  must  now  notice  the  roads  which 
led  out  of  the  city  by  the  gates  we  have 
been  describing.  From  the  Dipylum 
there  started  at  least  2,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  4  distinct  roads.  Of  these  the 
principal  one  led  to  the  Academy  (see 
Rte.  2,  vii.),  but  bifurcating  at  a 
point  about  630  yds.  from  the  Dipy¬ 
lum,  sent  off  a  byroad  to  Eleusis, 
which  joined  the  Sacred  Way  near 
Daphne  (see  Rte.  2,  vii.)  Another  road 
from  the  Dipylum  traversed  the  Sacred 
Way,  and  passing  down  the  Street  of 
Tombs  (p.  276)  subsequently  joined  the 
highroad  (Hamaxitos)  to  the  Peirseeus. 
This  is  the  line  of  road  still  used  (Rte.  1). 
A  branch  road  diverged  from  the  same 
point  to  Salamis.  MM.  Curtius  and 
Kaupert  further  regard  it  as  probable 
that  a  short  branch  road  connected  the 
Dipylum  directly  with  the  main  line  of 
the  Sacred  Way,  the  junction  being  at 
the  tank  already  named.  The  4th  road, 
for  the  existence  of  which  there  is, 
however,  no  explicit  evidence,  ran 
nearly  due  N.  from  the  Dipylum,  and 
after  throwing  out  a  byway  to  the 
Academy  and  one  to  Colonies  (Rte.  2, 
vii.),  ultimately  joined  the  road  to  Fort 
Phyle  (Rte.  2,  vii.)  and  Thebes.  From 

mowitz-Mollendorff  lias  advanced  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  conjecture  that  the  hydraulic  engineer, 
Meton’s  pompous  allusion  to  himself  in  the 
“  Birds  ”  (Mercor  Sr  older ' E  Waseca  KoXwvos 
=  Meton  whom  Greece  and  Colonus  do  know), 
refers  to  the  execution  of  this  cloaca.  M.  von 
Wilamowitz  has  built  up  his  theory  with  great 
ingenuity,  and  although  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  established  his  case,  there  appears  no- 
thingiimprobable  in  his  view.  Should  his  argu¬ 
ment  be  correct,  the  date  of  the  completion  of 
this  great  public  work  would  fall  about  409 
b.c.,  and  we  might,  perhaps,  assume  that  the 
disasters  which  closely  followed  (Athens  was 
captured  by  the  Spartans,  and  its  fortifications 
partly  destroyed  in  b.c.  404)  brought  the  works 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  and  led  to  the  hasty 
erection  of  tower  d.  [See  Wilamowitz-Mollen- 
dorffs  “  Burg  u.  Stadt  von  Kekrops  bis  Per- 
ikles,”  in  his  Pliilogische  Untersuchungen,  vol. 
i.,  Berlin,  1880  ;  and  “  Untersuchungen  fiber 
die  antiken  wasserleitungen  Athens,”  by  E. 
Ziller,  Mitt.  Deut.  Arch.  Inst.,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.] 


the  Sacred  Gate  issued  only  the  Sacred 
Way,  traversed  however  by  a  line  to 
the  Peirseeus  from  the  Dipylum,  as 
already  explained. 

We  have  now  to  describe 

The  Ancient  Cemetery  of  Cerameicus. 
This  occupied  the  ground  lying  between 
the  Dipylum  and  Sacred  Gate,  and  ex¬ 
tended  into  the  two  principal  neigh¬ 
bouring  roads,  each  of  which  Avas  lined 
with  tombs.  The  road  to  the  Academy 
was  reserved  for  official  or  other  public 
monuments  (some  of  which  were  mere 
cenotaphs),  while  the  remaining  ground 
was  available  for  the  burial  of  all  other 
classes,  not  even  excepting  slaves. 

Part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  ceme¬ 
tery,  viz.  the  ground  before  the  Dipy¬ 
lum  and  the  Sacred  Gate,  and  the  roads 
to  the  Academy  and  Eleusis,  was  the 
scene  of  very  active  and  successful,  al¬ 
though  not  systematic,  excavation  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  present  cent.,  if 
not  earlier.  From  about  1800  to  1812, 
or  a  little  later,  the  ground  was  dili¬ 
gently  searched  by  MM.  Fauvel, 
Gropius,  Dodwell,  Graham,  Gell, 
Burgon,  de  Stackelberg,  besides  other 
travellers  of  less  note.1  A  fine  memo¬ 
rial  of  some  of  these  earlier  discoverers 
survives  in  that  beautiful  work,  “  Die 
Graber  der  Hellenen,”  of  the  Russian 
archaeologist,  Baron  de  Stackelberg. 2 
However  much  we  may  regret  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  topographical  record  of 
the  tombs  found,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  place  made  systematic  exca¬ 
vation  quite  impossible.  We  should 
rather  be  thankful  that  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  undertaken  in  any  way  by 
high  class  collectors,  for  Athens  had 
already  then  become  a  quarry  for  the 
antiquity-mongers  of  Italy,  who  im¬ 
ported  vases,  gems,  etc.,  and  sold  them 
as  objects  found  in  Magna  Grcecia. 
After  1813  the  work  of  excavation, 
although  not  discontinued,  became  less 

1  Tomb  excavation  was  so  usual  a  pastime 
at  Athens  in  1805-12,  that  it  had  become  a 
matter  of  common  reckoning  that  4  workmen 
could  open  2  tombs  a  day.  Mr.  Dodwell,  a 
most  careful  explorer,  by  employing  10  men, 
was  enabled  to  open  30  tombs  in  9  hours  ! 

2  The  stele  of  Plirasicleia,  already  noticed 
(p.  193),  was  discovered  by  him  near  the  cli. 
of  Hagia  Triada  in  1S10. 
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active  and  less  productive.1  So  late  as 
1855,  Dr.  Ross  published  unaltered  an 
earlier  observation,  to  the  effect  that 
tombs  were  now  only  occasionally  found 
in  the  Cerameicus.  Six  years  later, 
the  Greek  government  employed  M. 
Daniel,  a  civil  engineer,  to  improve  the 
town.  This  person,  in  the  course  of 
laying  down  the  road  from  the  PI.  de  la 
Concorde  to  the  Peirseeus,  in  1861,  cut 
through  the  W.  talus  of  the  hillock  of 
Hagia  Triada,  and  thereby  brought  to 
light  a  row  of  ancient  monuments  in 
situ,2  which  had  lined  the  S.  side  of  the 
Sacred  Way.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  leave  them  standing  ;  but,  as  to  have 
done  so  would  have  involved  a  slight 
deflection  of  an  inferior  suburban  road, 
the  whole  line  of  monuments  was 
promptly  carted  off,  not  hoAvever  before 
several  had  been  shattered  by  the 
clumsiness  of  the  workmen.3  Early  in 
1863,  a  labourer  accidentally  struck  on 
the  stele  of  Lysanias,  and  further  ex¬ 
cavation  by  the  Archaeological  Society, 
presently  brought  to  light  the  line  of 
tombs  in  which  that  of  Dexileus  stands 
(see  p.  276).  The  excavation  was  not 
completed  until  1871,  when  remains 
were  discovered  of  3  other  parallel  rows 
of  tombs.  The  chapel  of  Hagia  Triada 
(Holy  Trinity)  itself  stands  on  the 
foundations  of  a  large  monument,4 
which  M.  Fr.  Lenormant  formerly  re¬ 
garded  as  that  of  Anthemocritus.5  The 
discovery  of  the  Dipylum  and  Sacred 
Gate  has  made  this  opinion  less  prob¬ 
able.  For,  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
testimony  of  ancient  authors,  the  monu- 

1  So  rich  were  the  finds  at  the  earlier  period, 
that  Mr.  Graham  obtained  c.  1806,  during  a 
brief  excavation  along  the  Academy  road,  up¬ 
wards  of  a  thousand  vases. 

2  Among  these  were  the  fine  stele  of  Aristo- 
nautes,  the  Phoenician  Lion  tombstone,  and 
several  others,  now  in  the  National  Museum. 

3  M.  Daniel  was  doubtless  a  Vandal,  but 
the  whole  real  responsibility  of  this  disgrace- 

j  ful  affair  rests  with  the  Greek  authorities 
who  authorised  his  proceedings.  In  a  report 

|  to  the  Demarch  of  Athens,  M.  Daniel  boasts 
of  having  removed  in  the  course  of  making  the 
rue  du  Stade  alone,  fifteen  thousand  cubic 
metres  of  ancient  masonry. 

4  Sir  William  Gell  and  many  later  topo¬ 
graphers  very  naturally  supposed  that  this 
masonry  was  part  of  the  Dipylum. 

5  Anthemocritus  was  a  herald  sent  by  the 
Athenians  in  b.c.  445,  to  reprove  the  Mega- 
rians  for  having  cultivated  the  Sacred  (Eleu- 


ment  should  be  at  a  point  intermediate 
between  the  two  gates.  The  knoll  of 
Hagia  Triada  has  been  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  part  of  the  Agger  raised  by 
Sylla,  when  he  besieged  and  took 
Athens  in  b.c.  86.  This  opinion  was 
corroborated  by  the  discovery  in  the 
mound  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
loose  human  bones,  without  trace  of 
regular  interment.  These  are  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  victims  of 
Sylla’s  great  massacre  in  the  inner 
Cerameicus,  on  which  occasion  the 
blood  of  the  Athenians  was  said,  in  the 
language  of  popular  exaggeration,  to 
have  overflowed  through  the  Dipylum. 
This  catastrophe  would  best  explain 
the  condition  in  which  the  monuments 
were  found,  a  condition  which  implies 
sudden  and  complete  burial,  to  which 
fortunate  circumstance  is  due  the 
nearly  perfect  state  in  which  they  have 
been  preserved.  It  follows,  as  noted 
by  M.  Lenormant,  that  none  of  the 
inner  line  of  monuments  can  have  been 
seen  by  Pausanias.  The  outer  line 
(stele  of  Aristonautes,  etc. )  was  for  the 
most  part  probably  overwhelmed  at  a 
later  date. 

The  tombs  of  Athens  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  special  treatise  (Hepl  t&v 
[xvrjixaTwv)  by  Heliodorus  (c.  B.c.  164), 
and  much  information  on  the  same 
subject  was  doubtless  contained  in 
P demon's  book  (c.  b.c.  200)  on  the 
Sacred  "Way  ;  both  of  which  are'  lost. 
Magnificence  of  sepulture  was  one  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  Athenian 
luxury,  and  \  the  object  of  repeated 
sumptuary  laws  from  the  time  of  Solon 
to  that  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  some 
of  which  are  quoted  by  Cicero,  who 
also  specifies  ( De  leg.  2,  26)  the  three 
forms  of  tombstone  customary  at 
Athens,  viz.  the  columella  or  short 
column,  the  mensa 1  or  slab,  the  label- 

sinian)  Lands.  The  Megarenses,  according  to 
Athenian  tradition,  put  him  to  death,  an  in¬ 
cident  which,  as  having  apparently  provoked 
the  famous  Megarian  Decrees,  was  a  proximate 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

1  Dr.  Smith  interprets  the  mensce  as  “  square 
flat  stones,”  and  treats  of  them  as  distinct 
from  the  sediculse.  Col.  Leake  appears  to  in¬ 
clude  the  sediculse  in  the  class  mensa ,  in  which 
he  is  probably  right,  for  although  the  term  is 
not  perfectly  appropriate,  they  form  too  large 
a  class  to  have  been  omitted  by  Cicero. 
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lum  or  stele  in  the  form  of  a  vase. 
Examples  of  all  these  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  cemetery.  Other  forms  are  the 
sarcophagus  and  pseudo-sarcophagus, 
which,  as  far  as  Athens  is  concerned, 
seem  to  have  only  become  common  in 
Koman  times.1  The  most  interesting 
class  is  that  of  the  sepulchral  reliefs, 
generally  enclosed  in  an  sedicula,  on 
the  architrave  of  which  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  dead. 

“  The  scenes  in  these  sepulchral  re¬ 
liefs  seem  to  be  for  the  most  part 
domestic ;  and  the  mystic  and  sym¬ 
bolical  import  which  some  archaeolo¬ 
gists  have  discovered  in  them  seems  for 
the  most  part  far  fetched.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  figures  represent  the 
family  of  the  person  whom  the  stele 
commemorates  ;  but  no  attempt  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  reproduce  indi¬ 
vidual  likeness.  These  sepulchral  re¬ 
liefs  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  us, 
because  in  the  scenes  which  they  re¬ 
present,  and  in  the  sorrow  which  they 
so  tenderly  commemorate,  we  have  a 
genuine  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
the  individual,  which  in  Athenian  art 
and  literature  are  seldom  permitted  to 
have  free  utterance.  Though  their 
appreciation  of  domestic  life  was  prob¬ 
ably  inferior  to  our  own,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  Athenians  were 
incapable  of  the  affections  and  emotions 
natural  to  the  human  heart,  because  in 
the  outward  expression  of  these  feelings 
they  appear  to  us  so  reserved.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Athenian 
art  and  literature  were  essentially 
forensic,  addressed  to  the  whole  body 
of  male  citizens,  gathered  together  in 
the  temple,  the  theatre,  the  Agora, 
the  tribunals,  or  the  Palaestra ;  while 
our  art  and  literature  .  .  .  appeals 
rather  to  the  feelings  of  the  individual 
as  the  member  of  a  household,  than  to 
those  which  belong  to  him  as  a  citizen. 
It  is  in  the  tombs  of  the  ancients,  where 
so  many  objects  consecrated  by  do¬ 
mestic  affection  are  still  stored,  that 

1  The  traveller  who  is  unable  to  consult  De 
Stackelberg’s  “Graber  der  Hellenen,”  will 
find  an  excellent  brief  account  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  forms  of  Greek  tombstones  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  by  Dr.  Peter  Pervanoglu,  entitled  “  Die 
Grabsteine  der  alten  Griechen,”  Leipzick, 
1863. 


we  may  best  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  traits  of  their  private  life.”1 — 
Newton. 

The  traveller  had  better  take  as  his 
starting-point 

1.  (p)  Tomb  of  Dexileus  and  his 
brothers.  This  is  a  quadrant -shaped 
structure  standing  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  avenue  of  tombs. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  identity,  but  as 
the  stelae  of  the  persons  commemorated 
had  all  been  thrown  down  when  dis¬ 
covered,  their  proper  positions  cannot 
be  ascertained.  The  principal  person 
commemorated  is  Dexileus,  a  young 
knight  who  fell  before  Corinth  in  b.c. 
394,  and  who  is  also  named  on  the 
public  monument  erected  by  the 
Athenian  State  to  those  who  fell  at 
Corinth  and  Coroneia 2  (see  above, 
p.  196).  A  very  fine  relief,  with  an 
inscription  on  the  base,  records  the 
circumstances  of  his  death.  The  in¬ 
scription  is  as  follows  : — Ae£t\ews  Avaa- 
viov  Qoptiaos  eyevero  eiri  T eiadvdpov 
apXOVTOs,  d,7r edave  eir  Eu/3ouXt5ou"  kv 
iLopivdu?  t&v  ireure  hnreoov  :  Dexileus, 
son  of  Lysanias  of  Thoricus ;  Born 
under  the  Archon  Teisander ;  Died 
under  Eubulidus :  Of  the  Five  Knights 
of  Corinth.  Teisander  3  was  archon  in 
b.c.  414,  and  Eubulidus  in  b.c.  394; 
Dexileus  was  therefore  only  20  years 
old.4  Nothing  is  known  of  the  Five, 

1  As  early  as  1852  Mr.  Newton  corrected  M. 
Gerhard’s  erroneous  estimate  of  the  late  (i.e. 
Roman)  date  of  the  Greek  sculptured  stelse. 
Mr.  Newton’s  opinion,  “  that  the  finest  of  them 
belong  to  the  period  when  Athens  was  still  an 
independent  state,”  has  since  been  fully  con¬ 
firmed  by  independent  historic  and  epi- 
graphic  evidence. 

2  The  allusion  of  Pausanias  (i.  29,  11)  may 
very  well  have  referred  to  the  public  monu¬ 
ment,  now  in  the  Central  Museum,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  this  private  memorial,  as  was 
erroneously  suggested  by  M.  Wescher.  M. 
Lenormant  pointed  out  this  mis-identification 
long  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  real  monu¬ 
ment. 

3  An  interesting  result  of  the  discovery  is 
the  correction  of  the  name  of  the  Archon 
Teisander,  hitherto  known  as  Peisander,  from 
a  clerical  error  in  the  MSS.  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  (xiii.  7),  who  was  the  only  authority 
for  his  existence.  The  credit  of  this  rectifica¬ 
tion  belongs  to  M.  Rangabe. 

4  Plato,  then  35,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  same  battle,  of  which  he  gives  some 
account,  and  Xenophon  describes  it  at  length, 
ffellen.,  iv.  2,  9-23., 
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but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they 
were  champions  who  specially  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  battle.  The 
subject  of  the  relief  is  a  fallen  warrior 
in  the  act  of  sinking  under  the  thrust 
of  his  mounted  adversary’s  lance.  The 
wounded  man  supports  himself  with 
his  It.  arm,  which  rests  on  his  shield  ; 
with  the  rt.  (which  may  have  held  a 
bronze  sword)  he  endeavours  to  parry 
the  thrust.  As  M.  Lenormant  well 
observes,  “  The  expression  in  his  face 
of  reticent  grief  and  manly  resignation 
is  quite  admirable.”  The  victorious 
Dexileus  is  represented  reining  in  his 
rearing  charger  with  the  It.  hand, 
while  the  rt.  is  drawn  back  to  re-plunge 
his  lance  into  his  prostrate  foe.  The 
lance,  the  horse  -  trappings,  bridle, 
etc.,  were  of  bronze,  of  which  some 
traces  remain.  The  marks  on  the 
head  of  Dexileus  show  that  he  wore  a 
bronze  helmet  or  petasus,  probably  the 
latter.  The  two  plain  tall  stelae  beside 
this  tomb  are  those  of  Lysias,  brother 
of  Dexileus,  and  his  sister  Melitta,  to 
whose  name  is  added  that  of  Nausis- 
tratus  of  Sphettus,  probably  her  hus¬ 
band.  Behind  the  quadrant  is  a  flat 
slab  bearing  the  names  of  Calliphanes, 
another  sister  of  Dexileus,  and  Ly- 
sanias,  a  brother  ;  also  that  of  his  wife, 
Callistrate. 

2.  Plain  tomb  without  inscription ; 
retained  traces  of  painting  when  dis¬ 
covered. 

The  3  following  monuments  all 
belong  to  one  family,  that  of  Agathon, 
.  and  stand  on  a  single  oblong  basis  of 
masonry  (q). 

3.  Tomb  of  Corallion,  wife  of 
Agathon  ;  a  group  of  4  figures  in  relief, 
of  the  common  farewell  type. 

4.  Plain  palmetto-stele  commemora¬ 
tive  of  Agathon  and  Sosicrates,  sons  of 
Agathocles  of  Heraclea  (Ionia). 

5.  Tomb  of  Agathon,  son  of  Agatho¬ 
cles,  (the  same  already  named).  This 
is  a  large  gedicula  of  Hymettian  marble, 
on  the  back  of  which  was  a  picture. 
When  discovered,  the  feet  of  one  of 
the  figures  were  still  visible.  Next  to 
this  comes  a  higher  basis  of  polygonal 
masonry,  of  later  date  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  which  it  partly  overlaps. 
Here  was  found  one  of  the  Scythian 


Archers  (see  p.  196),  and  next  to 
him 

6.  The  monument  of  Dionysius.  This 
consists  of  2  members ;  the  usual 
sedicula  backed  by  a  lofty  pedestal,1 
which  originally  supported  the  Bull 
now  lying  by  its  side.  The  internal 
decoration  of  the  sedicula  was  of  the 
same  character  as  No.  5,  but  the  soffit 
is  peculiar.  This  is  painted  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  coffered  ceiling,  the  cassoons 
being  so  represented  as  to  produce,  by 
an  optical  illusion,  the  appearance  of 
greater  space  than  the  reality.2  Within 
is  painted  the  name  Dionysius,  with 
the  ethnic  distinction,  the  latter  quite 
illegible.  On  the  architrave  is  en¬ 
graved  a  metrical  inscription  of  4  lines, 
and  on  the  base  6  other  lines.  For 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  metaphori¬ 
cal  meanings  of  both  bull  and  inscrip¬ 
tion,  the  traveller  is  referred  to  M. 
Lenormant’s  3  work. 

7.  Tomb  of  Metis  of  Miletus.  M. 
Lenormant  states  that  this  inscription 
retained  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
the  traces  of  the  painted  letters 
sketched  by  the  stone-cutter  to  guide 
his  chisel,  a  fact  of  importance  as  clear 
proof  that  the  monument  could  not 
have  been  long  exposed  at  the  date  of 
its  sudden  burial  (see  above,  p.  275). 
Behind  this  cippus  is  a  small  column 
bearing  the  same  inscription  as  the 
tomb.  M.  Lenormant  suggests  (as  a 
conjecture  merely),  that  such  columns 
may,  in  the  case  of  wealthy  persons, 
have  served  to  mark  a  grave,  like 
the  wooden  crosses  of  modern  times, 
previous  to  the  erection  of  the  per¬ 
manent  monument.  The  uninscribed 
columns  of  the  same  kind,  which 
have  been  found  in  great  numbers 
in  some  parts  of  the  cemetery  ( e.g . 
behind  this  line),  are  generally  sup- 

1  On  this  pedestal  some  scribbler  of  ancient 
times  had  written  Comus  is  handsome,  to 
which  is  added  (by  Comus  ?)  The  writer  also. 
This  curious  memorial  of  mutual  admiration 
has  been  removed  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Archaeological  Society. 

2  M.  Lenormant  aptly  compares  this 
ancient  example  to  the  tours  de  force  in  per¬ 
spective  of  the  Italian  decorators  of  the 
Renaissance. 

3  “Monographie  de  la  Voie  Sacree  Eleu- 
sinienne,”  by  Francois  Lenormant,  1864,  vol.' 
i.  pp.  49-62. 
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posed  to  have  marked  the  graves  of 
slaves. 

Next  to  the  tomb  of  Melis  is  a  path 
leading  to  a  parallel  row  of  small 
monuments,  which  occupy  a  higher 
level  behind  the  main  line.  Among 
them  is  one  of  the  common  sepulchral 
lions ;  none  of  the  others  call  for 
special  notice.  The  next  monument 
in  the  main  line  is 

9.  (r)  A  colossal  Molossian  Dog,  prob¬ 
ably  used  as  a  canting  symbol,  either 
for  a  person  with  a  canine  name,1  or  in 
a  less  direct  comparative  sense.  (Com¬ 
pare  the  Stele  of  Eutamia,  p.  194.) 

A  considerable  interval  (from  which 
the  monuments  have  disappeared), 
separates  the  Molossian  from 

10.  Sepulchral  Relief  without  in¬ 
scription.  The  execution  of  this  relief 
is  very  bad,  but  it  is  interesting  from 
the  unusual  combination  of  Charon 
(boat  and  all !)  in  the  same  scene  with 
the  funeral  feast.  This  may  have  been 
an  ignorant  freak  of  the  marble- cutter, 
who  has  also  gratuitously  supplied 
Charon  with  3  spare  pairs  of  oars. 

This  is  the  last  tomb  of  interest 
here  ;  beyond  it  is  an  ancient  well, 
the  water  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  the  funeral  ceremonies. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  opposite  row, 
first  of  which  is 

11.  The  Stele  of  Euphrosyne  or 
Bion  (?).  Euphrosyne,  daughter  of 
Phanippus  of  Potamus  is  seated  in  a 
chair,  under  which  is  her  little  spitz- 
dog.  She  shakes  hands  with  her  young 
nephew  Bion,  who  carries,  in  his  other 
hand  the  strigil,  ampulla,  etc.  Behind 
them  stands  her  brother  Euboeus, 
father  of  the  boy.  Other  members  of 
the  family  are  mentioned  below.  The 
sculpture  is  in  very  low  relief,  and  rather 
sketchily  executed  ;  it  may  probably 
be  dated  in  the  3rd  cent.  b.c. 

11.  Monument  of  Bion ,  son  of 
Euboeus  of  Potamus.  The  lettering  is 
distinctly  older  than  in  the  preceding 
inscription,  and  the  Bion  in  question 
is  supposed  to  be  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  boy  already  named.  This  stele 

1  M.  Lenormant  (ibid.  p.  34)  enumerates 
half  a  dozen  of  these  names  belonging  to 
both  men  and  women,  e.g.  K vvlaKos, 

2jk6 Aa£,  Kiwci,  etc. 


has  the  unusual  form  of  a  lofty  Doric 
column. 

12.  Tomb  of  Hegeso,  daughter  of 
the  Proxenus.  A  very  fine  work,  the 
oldest  monument  hitherto  discovered  in 
situ  in  this  cemetery,  and  generally  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  5th  cent.  b.c.  The  sub¬ 
ject  belongs  to  a  common  type,  of 
which  we  have  already  (see  National 
Museum )  mentioned  many  examples  : 
a  lady  is  leisurely  examining  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  casket  held  before  her  by  a 
female  slave,  who  in  this  case  wears 
the  dress  special  to  her  order — viz.  a 
long,  straight,  loose,  sleeveless  smock- 
frock,  with  a  close-fitting  cap. 

13.  Stele  of  the  Family  of  Cleidemides 
(4th  cent,  b.c.)  On  this  stele  are 
commemorated  Coroebus,  son  of  Cleide¬ 
mides  of  Melite,  with  his  son  Cleide¬ 
mides  and  grandson  Coroebus.  At  a 
later  date  have  been  added  the  names 
of  Sosicles,  son  of  Euthydemus  of  Eitea, 
and  that  of  his  son,  the  younger  Euthy¬ 
demus. 

14.  Stele  of  Cleidemus,  son  of  Clei¬ 
demides  (brother  of  the  elder  Coroebus), 
with  eulogistic  inscription. 

15.  Painted  Stele  of  Samacion, 
daughter  of  Hippocles  of  Eitea. 

16.  Small  Stele  of  Pentelie  marble  : 
broken,  no  name. 

17.  (s)  Stele  of  Menes,  son  of  Callias  of 
Argos.  Menes  is  represented  on  horse¬ 
back.  The  sculpture  is  in  very  low 
relief,  effective,  but  very  sketchy. 

18.  (t)  Tomb  of  Aristion,  a  boy  with 
pet-bird,  and  slave.  The  pediment  of 
this  monument  is  very  curious  ;  in  the 
middle  is  a  mourning  Siren,  and  on 
either  side  of  her  kneeling  figures. 
The  latter  have  been  variously  described 
as  female  Keeners,  or  as  Scythian 
archers  ;  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with 
any  confidence  what  they  are. 

19.  Tomb  of  Eucoline.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  figure  is  a  little  girl  (Eucoline) 
playing  with  her  spitz-dog.1  Around 
her  are  grouped  other  members  of  the 
family.  Among  the  stelae  lying  im¬ 
mediately  S.  of  Trinity  Chapel  are 
some  plain  gravestones  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Hipparete,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  kindred  of  Alcibiades. 

1  For  a  further  notice  of  these  little  dogs, 
see  above,  p.  194. 
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We  now  retrace  our  steps  to 

20.  (u)  Monument  of  the  Tragedian 
Macareus,  a  very  large  structure  of 
which,  part  of  the  cornice  and  the 
basis,  with  a  metrical  inscription, 
alone  remain. 

21.  (v)  Stele  of  Thersandrus  and 
Simylus,  envoys  from  Corcyra.  They 
died  in  Athens  in  the  1st  half  of  the 
4th  cent.  b.c. 

22.  (o)  Stele  of  the  Proxenus  Pythago¬ 
ras  of  Selymbria ;  this  may  be  referred  to 
about  the  same  date  as  No.  21.  The 
semicircular  wall  which  now  encloses 
both  monuments  does  not  belong  to 
them.  Near  these  tombs  lies  a  heap 
of  common  kinds  of  sepulchral  amphorse  ; 
most  of  these  are  of  th e  peg-footed  kind. 
The  object  of  the  peg  was  probably  to 
fix  the  amphora  securely  in  the  earth 
over  a  grave.  When  used  on  tombs, 
they  seem  to  have  been  fitted  into  a 
socket  in  the  stone.  Several  such 
sockets  may  be  seen  in  the  Street  of 
Tombs.  With  these  amphorse  are 
many  large  curved  tiles.  These  were 
used  as  the  covers  of  inferior  cists 
formed  of  small  stones  or  bricks.1  Dr. 
Ross  notes  that  these  tiles  mostly  oc¬ 
cur  in  interments  of  late,  indeed  Roman 
times.2  The  traveller  now  returns  to 


the  monument  of  Dexileus,1  whence  he 
proceeds  southwards  to 

23.  Monument  of  Theodorus,  a  marble 
lecythus  inscribed  with  name. 

24.  Stele  of  Glycera,  daughter  of  An- 
tiochus  of  Cnossus  (Crete). 

25.  26.  Plain  gravestones  of  the 
Family  of  Diodes;  among  the  names 
are  those  of  Pamphile  and  Demetria, 
who  have  also  personal  monuments  (w) 
close  by. 

27.  Monument  of  Pamphile.  A 
marble  urn  (4th  cent.  B.c.),  on  which 
is  represented,  in  low  relief,  the  seated 
figure  of  Pamphile  ;  she  holds  out  her 
hand  to  Hegetor,  her  husband,  who 
stands  before  her.  His  name  is  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  foot  of  the  amphora. 

28.  Monument  of  Demetria  and  Pam¬ 
phile.  An  sedicula  containing  figures 
exceeding  life-size,  of  the  two  women. 
Their  relationship  is  not  stated. 

29.  Sepulchral  pillar  of  Dorcas  of 
Sicyon. 

Besides  those  we  have  named,  there 
are  several  other  monuments  (and  al¬ 
most  innumerable  fragments  of  monu¬ 
ments),  which,  having  neither  artistic 
beauty  nor  archseological  interest,  do 
not  call  for  special  mention. 
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1  Occasionally,  the  entire  cist  was  built  of 
these  tiles. 

2  Arch.  Aufs.,  vol.  i.  p.  21.  Mr.  Dodwell 
explains  their  use  very  clearly  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  a  tomb  of  this  class  which 
he  opened  at  the  Peiraeeus :  “After  having 
taken  off  the  cover,  we  found  3  lkrge  semicir¬ 
cular  tiles  placed  over  the  tomb,  with  the 
convex  side  upwards ;  they  were  fitted  and 
grooved  together  in  an  ingenious  manner.  In 
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the  middle  of  each  tile  was  a  hole  made  for, 
and  adapted  to,  the  hand  which  placed  them 
on  the  tomb.  Each  of  these  perforations  was 
covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  lead  to  prevent 
the  earth  falling  in.” — Classical  Tour,  vol.  i. 
p.  452. 

1  If  short  of  time,  the  traveller  will  lose 
little  by  terminating  his  tour  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  at  No.  22. 
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“  The  position  of  this  Athenian  rock,  the  Acropolis,  has  suggested  ingenious 
fancies.  It  was  the  heart  of  Athens,  as  Athens  was  the  heart  of  Greece  : 1  it 
was  the  centre  of  the  imaginary  spiral  in  which  all  that  was  great  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  Greece  was  involved.  Again,  in  its  sanctity,  its  beauty,  and  its  form, 
it  resembled  a  decorated  Pedestal,  or  a  massive  Altar,  one  great  ’A uddrjpa  to 
the  Gods.”2  No  other  spot  in  the  world  can  rival  the  Athenian  Acropolis  in 
its  unique  combination  of  natural  grandeur,  of  artistic  beauty,  and  of  sublime 
historical  associations.  “Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,”  writes  Dr.  Words¬ 
worth,  “  Strabo  lamented  the  multiplicity  of  objects  claiming  the  notice  of 
the  topographer  in  Athens,  and  especially  in  the  Acropolis.  At  this  time 
were  he  to  revive  he  would  feel  much  relieved  from  his  embarrassment. 
Descriptions  of  them  have  increased  in  number,  while  objects  to  be  described 
have  diminished.  ”  For  more  than  two  centuries  the  Acropolis  has  been  the 
chosen  field,  the  favourite  tilting  ground,  of  all  writers  on  Greek  topography ; 
it  has  been  made  the  object  of  the  most  assiduous  and  minute  researches  of 
some,  and  of  the  wildest  speculations  of  others.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  accumulation  of  a  special  literature  on  the  subject,  most  of  it  of  high  value, 
has  now  reached  dimensions  which  are  almost  overwhelming.  In  the  following 
notice,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief,  but  for  general  purposes  sufficient,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  existing  monuments,  with  references  to  the 
principal  sources  of  information  on  the  subject.  To  facilitate  the  inquiries 
of  such  travellers  as  desire  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  famous  hill,  we  subjoin  a 


1  Aristid.  Panathen.  cos  iir ’  drnridos ,  ktjkXoov  els  aW^Xovs  efJ./3e^rj kotoov 
tt  £  far  t  os  els  opcpaXov  TrXrjpol.  The  Acropolis  is  the  dare  os  op.(f>aX  os  dvbeis 
ev  rals  lepals  Addvais,  in  Pindar  (frag.  Dith.  iv.  p.  225,  Dissen.) 

2  Wordsworth,  “Athens  and  Attica,”  p.  S5. 
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,,  Die  Reliefs  an  der  Balustrade  der  Athena  Nike.  Stuttgart, 
1881. 

IvAFTANDJOGLOU,  Ilept  too  ev  rfj  aKpoirohei  ’AOrjvuv  KaraaTpcupevTos  rovp- 
kikov  Trijpyov ;  Adyvaiov,  vol.  vi.  p.  287. 

Michaelis,  Der  Parthenon.  Leipzick,  1871. 

Brondsted,  Voyage  de  la  Grece  (Parthenon).  Paris,  1825.  Yol.  ii. 

De  Laborde,  Le  Parthenon.  Paris,  1848.  (Incomplete;  Plates  only.) 
Dorpfeld,  Untersuchungen  am  Parthenon.  Mitt.  Deut.  Arch.  Inst, 
vol.  vi. 

Inwood,  The  Erechtheion  at  Athens.  1827. 

Tetaz,  L' Erechtheon.  Revue  Archeologique.  1851. 

Fergusson,  The  Erechtheion.  Trans.  Inst.  Brit.  Arch.  1875-76-80. 

i  This  list  only  contains  the  names  of  books  and  papers  of  direct  practical  utility ;  it 
does  not  include  any  of  the  accounts  written  prior  to  the  great  work  of  Stuart  and  Revett, 
although  several  such  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  preparation  of  our  description.  The 
titles  have  been  classified,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  subject,  commencing  with  works 
of  a  general  descriptive  character. 
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Julius,  Ueber  das  Erechtheion.  Munich,  1878. 

Borrmann,  Neue  Untersuchungen  am  Erechtheion.  Mitt.  Dent.  Arch. 
Inst.,  yol.  vi.  1881. 

Rhoussopoulos,  Various  Papers  on  Dionysiac  Theatre  in’E  (prj/j..  ’ApxcuoX. 
2nd  series,  vol.  i. 

Girard,  L’Asclepieion  d'Athenes.  Paris,  1882. 

Kohler,  Die  Siidabhang  d.  Akropotis.  Mitt.  Deut.  Arch.  Inst. ,  vol.  ii. 
1877. 


Division  of  Subject. — The  Acropolis 
may  be  considered,  1st,  with  respect  to 
its  natural  features  ;  2nd,  in  its  earlier 
state  before  the  invasion  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  ;  3rd,  in  its  full  splendour  from 
the  age  of  Pericles  to  that  of  Augustus  ; 
4th,  in  its  later  state  from  the  reign  of 
Augustus  to  the  conquest  by  the  Turks ; 
5th,  in  its  modern  state,  from  the 
Ottoman  conquest  to  the  Greek  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  6th,  in  its  present  condition. 

Natural  Features. — Physically  con¬ 
sidered,  the  Acropolis  is  a  rock  of 
coarse  semi-crystalline  limestone  and 
red  schist,  of  very  irregular  form  ;  it 
measures  about  1100  ft.  in  length  by 
450  ft.  maximum  breadth.  Its  contours 
are  very  peculiar  ;  along  the  S.  side  its 
outline  runs,  omitting  subordinate 
features,  in  a  single  large  shallow  curve. 
At  that  early  (perhaps  Older  Pliocene) 
period  when  the  Acropolis  was  an 
island,  this  was  probably  the  lee  side 
of  the  rock.  At  its  E.  extremity  the 
rock  runs  out  in  two  bold  projections, 
like  natural  bastions,  between  which  is 
a  recess,1  containing  a  large  cave  (66). 2 
As  we  have  little  concern  with  this 
part  of  the  rock,  we  may  note  at  once 
that  the  space  between  the  projecting 
cliffs  has  been,  in  great  part,  artificially 
filled  up,  and  a  straight  wall  carried  across 
the  saddle.  This  wall  is  probably,  in 
the  main,  Turco-Florentine,  but  a  wall 
following  the  same  general  line  must 
have  been  erected  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  Cimon  (see  p.  289),  if  not  even 
earlier.  The  N.  contour  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis  is  almost  as  jagged  as  an  oak-leaf, 

1  This  recess  is  now  in  a  great  measure 
masked  by  an  enormous  run  of  loose  earth. 
No  trace  of  antiquities  has  been  found  here  ; 
(but  compare  p.  289).  Of  the  two  projecting 
rocks  the  S.E.  is  the  more  remarkable  in  form  ; 
seen  from  some  points  it  forms  a  distinct 
human  profile. 

2  The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  those 
on  the  Plan  of  the  Acropolis,  facing  p.  279. 


and  still  retains  traces  of  the  fury  of 
the  Pliocene  sea  in  its  numerous  caves, 
mostly  standing  nearly  at  one  level. 
Towards  the  E.  end  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  line  of  outlying  rocks,  a  former 
reef  (62-65).  Between  this  reef  and 
the  Acropolis  lay  the  scene  of  those 
early  legends  which  Euripides  has 
embodied  in  his  Ion. 1  At  its  W.  extre¬ 
mity,  the  Acropolis  runs  down,  in  a 
gentle  slope,  in  two  projections.  A 
narrow  neck  of  higher  ground  connects 
this  end  of  the  rock  with  the  Areio- 
pagus.  The  Acropolis,  when  seen  from 
a  distance,  seems  to  be  a  flat  table-land 
surrounded  by  precipitous  sides,  but 
this  conformation  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
artificial.  The  highest  point  of  the 
rock,  that  occupied  by  the  Parthenon 
(28)  is  about  300  ft.  above  the  general 
level  of  the  town,  270  ft.  above  the 
pavement  of  the  Theseium,  and  250  ft. 
above  that  of  the  Olympieium.  In  its 
main  features,  the  rock  is  highest  to¬ 
wards  the  E. ,  and  slopes  down  gradually 
towards  the  W.  Its  1ST.  cliffs  are  uni¬ 
formly  precipitous,  but  on  the  S.  the 
rock  forms  several  distinct  platforms, 
of  which  the  Parthenon  marks  the 
highest,  and  the  Choragic  columns  (3) 
the  lowest  level.  The  sides  of  the 
table  -  rock  rise  abruptly,  in  some 
places  nearly  150  feet,  from  the  steeply 
sloping  hillside  upon  which  it  rests, 
and  with  which  the  neck  just  mentioned 
to  the  W.  is  continuous.  On  theN.  side, 
especially  towards  the  W.  end,  the 
rock  contains  many  clefts,  which  may 
be  the  reason  that,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Pelasgi,  no  one  was  allowed  to 
inhabit  or  cultivate  this  slope,  for  at 
this  point  the  wall  might  easily  be  under¬ 
mined  by  an  enemy  able  to  avail  himself 
of  cover.  In  historical  times  it  was  found 

1  At  the  point  marked  61  is  an  ancient  in¬ 
scription  recording  the  circuit  of  the  Acropolis 
in  Attic  feet. 
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necessary  to  strengthen  the  wall  here 
externally,  and  several  large  masses  seem 
to  have  fallen  down  from  time  to  time. 

Early  History  of  the  Acropolis. — The 
earliest  fortification  of  the  Acropolis 
was  traditionally  ascribed  to  the 
mythical  Pelasgi,  who  defended  its 
north-western  access  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  works  called  Enneapylon 
(iuuedirvXov)  or  the  Nine  Gates  ;  a  name 
showing  that,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Pelasgi,  the  innermost  keep  was 
strengthened  by  enclosures,  with 
avenues  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
obliging  the  assailant  to  expose  his  un¬ 
shielded  side  to  the  enemy.  At  this 
period,  as  for  long  after,1  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Acropolis  fronted  to  the 
N.  W. ,  instead  of  to  the  W. ,  and  the 
Pelasgic  works  extended  towards  the 
Areiopagus.2  Here,  in  the  saddle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  hills,  was  situated  the 
outermost  of  the  nine  gates.  Prom  an 
allusion  by  Polemon,  it  seems  probable 
that  as  late  as  his  time  (2d  cent.  b.  c.  ) 
some  remains  of  the  Pelasgic  defences 
existed  at  this  point,  viz.  near  the 
Heroum  of  Hesychus  and  the  Cyclo- 
neium).3  It  appears  that  the  defences 
were  additionally  strengthened  under 
Peisistratus,  who  successfully  defended 
the  Acropolis  against  the  Spartans, 
who,  however,  as  noted  by  Col.  Leake, 
were  “  a  people  unskilled  in  poliorcet- 
ics.”  It  was  probably  at  the  same 
period,  as  observed  by  M.  Burnouf, 
that  platforms  were  first  systematically 
formed  in  the  rock.  The  foundation  of 
the  elder  Parthenon  also  dates  from 
this  time.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Pelasgic  and  Peisistratidsean  de¬ 
fences  were  dismantled  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  younger  Peisistratus. 

1  Until  the  reconstruction  of  the  Propylsea 
after  the  Persian  war. 

_  2  The  exact  meaning  (i.e.  position  and 
limits)  of  the  Pelasgicum  has  long  been 
subject  of  keen  dispute.  We  cannot  go  into 
the  question  here,  but  must  observe  that  the 
term  was  one  which  probably  bore  different 
significations  at  different  periods.  As  the 
Pelasgic  remains  gradually  disappeared,  so 
the  limits  of  the  Pelasgicum  were  gradually 
proportionately  reduced  in  popular  tradition, 
until  the  term  came  to  be  commonly  restricted 
to  a  small  space  below  the  N.W.  cliffs  of  the 
Acropolis. 

3  With  respect  to  these  sites,  see  below, 
p.  326. 


However  that  may  be  (see  below,  p.  284), 
they  seem  to  have  no  longer  afforded 
effectual  protection  when,  in  b.c.  480, 
the  Persians  attacked  the  Acropolis. 
On  this  occasion  such  of  the  Athenians 
as  had  been  unable  or  unwilling 1  to 
join  the  ships,  defended  the  weaker 
parts  of  the  Acropolis  with  wooden 
stockades,  in  the  hope  that  these  might 
prove  the  impregnable  wooden  wall, 
\ti\ivov  reixos,  required  by  the  Delphic 
oracle.  What  followed  may  best  be 
told  in  the  words  of  Herodotus  : — 
‘  ‘  The  Persians,  posting  themselves  on 
the  hill  opposite  the  Acropolis,  which 
the  Athenians  call  the  Areiopagus,  be¬ 
sieged  them  in  the  following  manner  : 
when  they  had  wrapped  tow  round 
their  arrows,  and  set  fire  to  it,  they 
shot  them  at  the  fence.  Thereupon 
those  Athenians  who  were  besieged 
still  defended  themselves,  though  driven 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  the  fence  had 
failed  them  ;  nor  when  the  Peisistra- 
tidse  proposed  them  would  they  listen 
to  terms  of  capitulation  ;  but  still 
defending  themselves,  they  both  con¬ 
trived  other  means  of  defence,  and 
when  the  barbarians  approached  the 
gates  they  hurled  down  large  round 
stones  ;  so  that  Xerxes  was  for  a  long 
time  kept  in  perplexity,  not  being  able 
to  capture  them.  At  length,  in  the 
midst  of  these  difficulties,  an  entrance 
was  discovered  by  the  barbarians.  .  .  . 
In  front  of  the  Acropolis,  then,  but 
behind  the  gates  and  the  road  up, 
where  neither  any  one  kept  guard  nor 
would  ever  have  expected  that  any 
man  would  ascend  that  way,  there 
some  of  them  ascended  by  (/caret)  the 
sanctuary  of  Cecrops’  daughter,  Aglaur- 
us,  although  the  place  was  precipitous. 
When  the  Athenians  saw  that  they  had 
ascended  to  the  Acropolis,  some  threw 
themselves  down  from  the  wall  and 
perished,  and  others  took  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  temple.  But  the 
Persians  who  had  ascended  first  turned 
to  the  gates,2  and,  having  opened  them, 

1  The  few  Athenians  who  remained  were 
chiefly  the  treasurers  of  the  temple,  and  such 
poorer  persons  as  had  not  the  means  to  reach 
Salamis.  The  former  may  have  misunder¬ 
stood  the  oracle,  but  the  latter,  probably,  had 
no  choice  in  the  matter. 

2  Respecting  these  gates,  comp.  p.  298. 
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put  the  suppliants  to  death  ;  and  when 
all  were  thrown  prostrate,  having  pil¬ 
laged  the  temple,  they  set  fire  to  the 
whole  Acropolis.  ” 1 

M.  Bohn,  commenting  on  this  pass¬ 
age,  observes  that  the  opinion  that  the 
ancient  defences  of  the  Acropolis  were 
entirely  dismantled  after  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias  cannot  be  accepted.  He 
maintains  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  upper  works  of  the  Enneapylon 
was  still  standing,  and  is  disposed  to 
think  that  the  wooden  wall,  in  part  at 
least,  took  the  form  of  a  brattish  to 
increase  their  height,  rather  than  a 
mere  stockade  below.  According  to 
this  view,  it  was  from  the  N.W.  wall, 
a  small  part  of  which  is  still  standing 
(see  p.  298),  that  the  vanquished  Athen¬ 
ians  threw  themselves,  when  taken  in 
rear. 

When  the  Persians  returned  to 
Athens  in  the  following  year,  they 
demolished  almost  all  the  buildings 
which  had  escaped  previous  destruc¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  when  in  that  same 
year  (b.c.  479),  the  Athenians  again 
re-entered  the  city,  the  entire  work  of 
reconstruction  lay  before  them.  “  The 
emergency  was  energetically  met  by 
the  labour  of  the  whole  population, 
slave  and  free ;  while  Persian  spoil, 
and  fines  exacted  severely  from  Mediz- 
ing  islanders,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
property  which  had  been  rescued,  in 
procuring  means  and  materials.  The- 
mistocles  was  the  presiding  genius  of 
these  operations,  and  in  prosecuting 
them  with  zeal  and  forethought  he  did 
but  resume  a  career  of  which  his  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Persian  war  had  been  only 
an  episode  ;  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  he  there  overcame  were,  indeed, 
only  a  portion  of  what  he  had  been 
preparing  to  encounter,  if  not  to  pro¬ 
voke,  in  furtherance  of  a  settled  design 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  country. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  these  ulterior 
views  that  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
recommenced  on  a  scale  greatly  in 
excess  of  mere  repair  and  restoration  ; 
and  rather  commensurable  with  the 
pretensions  of  a  State  which  had  be¬ 
fore  been  self-confident  in  energy  and 

1  Herodotus,  viii.  52,  53 ;  Cary’s  translation, 
slightly  altered. 


genius,  and  was  now  resolved  to  main¬ 
tain  pre-eminence  as  the  due  of  its 
patriotic  devotion  in  the  course  of  the 
struggle.  The  scope  of  these  prepara¬ 
tions  was  not  unmarked  or  misinter¬ 
preted  by  jealous  eyes  ;  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  iEgina  were  at  once  reawakened, 
and  with  good  reason.  Corinth  com¬ 
plained  later  of  the  fatal  indulgence 
allowed  to  these  preparations,  and 
might  easily  share  with  Megara  the 
jealousies  of  iEgina ;  but  it  was  from 
Lacedaemon  that  a  protest  first  arrived 
by  the  mouths  of  special  envoys. 
They  urged  that  To  fortify  Athens 
would  be  but  to  provide  the  Persian, 
in  the  very  probable  event  of  a  renewed 
invasion,  with  one  more  such  danger¬ 
ous  basis  as  he  had  already  used  to 
advantage  in  Thebes.  Representations 
so  moderately  expressed  might  be  as 
moderately  entertained,  and  meanwhile 
the  progress  of  the  walls  was  not  in¬ 
terrupted  in  the  slightest  degree.  But 
the  real  strength  of  the  feelings  in 
reserve  was  presently  manifested  by 
the  Spartan  envoys,  who  took  upon 
themselves  to  interfere  with  the  work¬ 
men  by  commands  and  threats.  The- 
mistocles  stopped  the  works  at  once, 
and  by  his  advice  the  envoys  were 
dismissed  home  without  delay,  satisfied 
with  this  compliance,  and  with  the 
engagement  that  the  Athenians  would 
send  envoys  to  Sparta.  He  himself 
followed  them  forthwith,  but  for  some 
time  after  his  arrival  made  no  sign  of 
bringing  the  business  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Spartan  authorities. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of 
delay,  he  replied  that  he  awaited  his 
colleagues  ;  and  so,  with  one  excuse  or 
another,  he  made  time  draw  on.  But 
to  delay  thus  gained  there  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  term.  Rumours  that  the 
walls  of  Athens  were  rising  all  the 
while  received  the  positive  confirma¬ 
tion  of  a  message  despatched  from  the 
watchful  iEgina  by  Polemarchus.  To 
the  direct  assertion  of  the  fact  by 
Polemarchus,  Themistocles  opposed 
a  flat  denial  of  its  possibility ;  he 
represented  that  so  extraordinary  a 
tale  should  not  be  taken  on  trust  from 
a  source  which  was  prejudiced,  if  not 
hostile ;  let  men  be  sent  from  Sparta 
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to  Athens  of  such  character  as  really 
to  command  credit,  and  it  would 
appear  how  grossly  Athens  was  calum¬ 
niated.  In  point  of  fact,  Themistocles 
had  arranged  with  the  council  that  the 
works  should  he  recommenced  as  soon 
as  he  had  started,  and  the  departure 
of  his  colleagues  delayed  until  the  wall 
had  reached  such  a  height  that,  in  an 
extreme  case,  it  would  be  defensible. 
All  hands  accordingly  fell  promptly  to 
the  work — men,  women,  and  children, 
slave  and  free,  resident  and  stranger  ; 
and  all  available  materials  whether  of 
private  or  public  buildings,  were  seized 
and  made  use  of  indiscriminately.  The 
challenge  made  so  boldly  was  accepted, 
and  Spartan  envoys,  of  the  distinction 
demanded,  arrived  at  Athens  to  open 
their  astonished  eyes  on  an  effectually 
walled  city,  but  the  reception  that 
awaited  them  was  governed  by  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Themistocles  to  the  council, 
which  had  passed  them  on  the  road  ; 
his  instructions  were  to  detain  the 
envoys,  with  as  little  appearance  of 
coercion  as  possible,  but  effectually, 
until  he  and  his  colleagues 1  were 
released.  The  hostages  fairly  in  hand, 
Themistocles  believed  that  the  shortest 
and  frankest  explanation  at  Sparta  was 
the  best.  He  therefore  presented  him¬ 
self  to  the  Spartans,  with  the  plain 
announcement  ‘  that  the  walls  of 
Athens  were  now  so  far  completed  as 
to  afford  perfect  shelter  to  its  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  that  in  case  the 
Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies,  had 
any  communication  to  make  to  the 
Athenians,  they  would  please  to  ad¬ 
dress  them  as  capable  of  knowing  their 
own  interest  no  less  than  that  of  the 
general  community.’  The  Lacedae¬ 
monians  suppressed  their  anger  and 
vexation  perforce  ;  and  the  two  em¬ 
bassies  returned  to  their  respective 
homes  without  further  difficulty  or 
challenge.  ”  2 

A  very  interesting  illustration  of  this 
episode  is  afforded  by  portions  of  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis  (see 

1  “His  colleagues  liad  before  this  joined 
Themistocles,  with  news  that  the  requisite 
height  of  the  wall  had  been  accomplished.” 

2  “  The  Age  of  Pericles,”  by  W.  W.  Lloyd, 
vol.  i.  p.  144-49.  j 


p.  289),  which,  at  the  points  referred 
to,  is  built  of  the  remains  of  temples 
destroyed  by  the  Persians.  That  the 
new  defences  of  the  Acropolis  included 
the  repair  of  the  N.  W.  approaches  and 
gates  stands  to  reason,  but  of  these 
additions  no  trace  is  now  visible  ;  any 
remains  that  still  subsist  are  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  Periclean  erections.  In 
the  interval  between  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Themistocles  and  that  of 
Pericles,  Cimon  provided  the  S.  side 
of  the  Acropolis  with  the  fine  wall 
which  still  remains  (p.  289),  to  attest 
his  liberality.  The  erection  of  the 
Victory  bastion  (see  p.  303)  is  also  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  same  benefactor  by  many 
archaeologists.  With  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Pericles  a  new  sera  commenced. 
The  extent  and  strength  of  the  new 
fortifications  caused  the  Athenians  to 
believe  themselves  able  to  dispense 
with  their  original  citadel,  and  it  was 
decided  to  convert  the  Acropolis  into  a 
religious  sanctuary,  a  single  great 
votive  offering  (dvddrj/xa)  to  the  gods.1 
The  Parthenon  was  finished  in  b.c. 
438,  the  Erechtheium  was  in  progress 
at  the  same  period,  and  the  Propylsea, 
commenced  b.c.  437,  were  completed 
in  b.c.  432.  Respecting  the  precise 
dates  of  the  other  monuments  evidence 
is  wanting.  ‘ £  In  order  to  form  a  due 
conception  of  this  storehouse  of  the 
arts,  and  to  do  justice  to  Athenian 
taste,  we  must  imagine  the  platform 
of  the  hill  cleared  of  everything  but 
the  temples  and  a  few  buildings  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  administration,  and  thus 
forming  one  vast  composition  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  sculpture  ;  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  single 
monument  or  dedication  to  the  gods.  ” 
— Leake. 

With  this  change  the  defences  of 
the  Acropolis  lost  their  military  value, 
and  such  part  of  the  walls  as  was  pre¬ 
served  was  useful  only  as  the  peribolus 
of  the  sanctuary.2  It  is  probable  that 

1  It  is  so  styled  by  the  rhetorician  Aris- 
teides,  “Panath.”  p.  149. 

2  Of  the  correctness  of  this  statement  there 
now  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  although  it  is 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Col.  Leake.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  when  the  most  eminent  of  Greek  topo¬ 
graphers  studied  the  Acropolis,  the  ground 
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at  some  subsequent  period  an  outer 
line  of  defence  was  added  since,  in  b.  c. 
86,  we  find  Aristion  (see  p.  293)  able  to 
hold  the  Acropolis  against  the  Romans 
for  some  days  after  they  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  lower  town,  and  only  re¬ 
duced  to  surrender  by  want  of  water. 1 
From  the  administration  of  Pericles  to 
the  death  of  Augustus,2  the  general 
appearance  of  the  Acropolis  appears  to 
have  undergone  no  material  change, 
but  within  the  next  quarter  century, 
probably  in  a.d.  38,  a  magnificent 
marble  stair  (see  p.  293)  was  added  to 
the  Propylsea,  in  place  of  the  road 
which  formerly  existed,  and  which 
may  have  been  partly  destroyed  during 
the  preparations  for  defence  by  Aristion. 
To  the  same  date,  according  to  M. 
Bohn,  belongs  the  gateway  discovered 
by  M.  Beule  (see  p.  293).  Five  centuries 
later,  Justinian,  who  converted  the 
temples  on  the  Acropolis  into  churches, 
also  restored  to  it  its  military  char¬ 
acter.  Of  the  defences  constructed  by 
Justinian,  the  bastion  under  the  N. 
wing  of  the  Propylsea  (see  p.  293)  is  the 
best  preserved  specimen.  He  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  water-supply  of  the 
garrison  (see  p.  296).  In  1203  the 
Acropolis  was  successfully  defended 
against  Leon  Sguros,  the  ambitious 
archont  of  Nauplia,  by  Michael  Acorn  - 
inatus,  Bishop  of  Athens.3  Next  year 
the  bishop  capitulated  to  the  Marquess 
of  Montferrat,  and  early  in  1205  the 
Acropolis  was  occupied  by  De  la 
Roche’s  garrison  (see  p.  169).  The 
Dukes  of  Athens  of  the  De  la  Roche 
dynasty  held  their  court  at  Thebes ; 
hence  no  provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  their  residence  in  Athens,  at 
least  not  in  the  citadel.  After  the 
defeat  of  Walter  I.,  at  Orchomenus, 
was  still  thickly  overlaid  with  mediaeval  and 
modern  erections,  which  disguised  many  of 
the  original  features. 

1  Bohn,  “Propylaen,”  pp.  4,  5. 

2  Augustus  died  in  a.d.  14 ;  therefore  that 
event  is  not  itself  contemporary  with  any 
incident  in  the  chronology  of  the  Acropolis  ; 
but  as  the  precise  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
Great  Stair  is  quite  doubtful,  we  have  selected 
the  death  of  Augustus  as  a  convenient  land¬ 
mark  for  general  purposes. 

3  Respecting  this  bishop,  see  p.  168.  His 
letters  and  other  papers  have  been  published 
by  M.  Lambros,  in  two  volumes,  Athens, 
1879-80. 


the  Acropolis  was  captured,  after  a 
brief  resistance,  by  the  Catalan  Grand 
Company.  During  the  14th  cent,  the 
citadel  was  several  times  attacked  by 
Turkish  and  Navarrese  armies,  but 
without  lasting  results.  In  1385  the 
Florentines  under  Nerio  Acciajuoli  (see 
p.  170)  captured  the  citadel  after  a 
long  and  arduous  siege,  during  which 
the  Acropolis  was  defended  with  deter¬ 
mined  valour  by  the  Siculo-Spanisli 
garrison,  commanded  by  Don  Pedro 
de  Pau.  After  the  death  of  Nerio  I., 
the  succession  was  disputed  (see  p.  171), 
and  the  Turks  took  advantage  of-  the 
general  confusion  to  seize  the  lower 
town  of  Athens ;  meantime  the  Acro¬ 
polis  was  successfully  defended  by 
Matteo  di  Mentana.  Soon  after  a 
Venetian  garrison  occupied  the  citadel, 
and  retained  possession  until  1403, 
when  Duke  Antony,  after  17  months’ 
siege,  reduced  and  reoccupied  the 
Acropolis.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it 
was  Nerio  I.  or  Antony  who  first 
adopted  the  Propylsea  as  his  residence. 
It  was  probably,  however,  under  the 
long  and  prosperous  reign  of  the  latter 
Duke  that  the  building  underwent 
those  extensive  alterations  which  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  magnificent  Italian 
palace  (see  p.  297).  At  the  same  time 
a  line  of  new  buildings  connected  it 
with  the  Erechtheium  (see  p.  3 1 9 ).  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  Acropolis  when 
the  Italian  antiquary,  Cyriack  of 
Ancona,  paid  his  celebrated  visit  to 
the  Duke  of  Athens  in  March  1447 
(see  p.  171).1  In  1456,  Franco,  last 
Duke  of  Athens,  surrendered  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  after  a  short  siege,  to  Omar  (see 
p.  172).  Two  years  later,  it  was 
visited  by  Mohammed  II.,  and  we  have 
already  (p.  172)  alluded  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  admiration  which  its  buildings 
drew  from  the  conqueror.  The  capture 
of  Athens  by  the  Turks  coincided  in 
date  with  great  changes  in  the  art 
of  war,  chiefly  due  to  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  firearms,  and  this 
circumstance  caused  the  defences  of 
1  The  autograph  of  Cyriack’ s  account  of  his 
travels,  illustrated  by  rude  sketches,  has 
recently  been  discovered,  and  is  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin. 
Previous  to  1881  only  faulty  copies  were 
known  to  exist.  < 
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the  Acropolis  to  be  in  great  part  re¬ 
modelled.  We  shall  return  to  this 
subject  in  its  proper  place  (p.  294) ; 
meantime  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  main  lines  of  the  new  defences 
appear  to  have  been  traced  before  the 
close  of  the  15th  cent.,  but  additional 
works  were  introduced  at  several  sub¬ 
sequent  dates,  notably  in,  or  about, 
1684,  when  the  Temple  of  Wingless 
Victory  was  removed  to  make  way  for 
a  new  battery  (see  p.  294).  In  1656 
a  powder  magazine  in  the  Propylsea 
was  struck  by  lightning,  and  exploded, 
causing  the  first  serious  injury  to  the 
edifice.  On  the  21st  Sept.  1687  the 
Venetian  army  landed  at  the  Piraeus, 
and  on  the  23  d  two  batteries  opened 
fire  on  the  works  before  the  Propylsea. 
After  the  explosion  of  the  Parthenon 
(see  p.  315),  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th,  a  fire  raged  on  the  Acropolis  for 
two  days  and  nights.  In  spite  of  these 
disasters,  the  Turks  still  refused  to 
treat ;  it  was  only  after  they  had 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  force  sent 
to  their  relief  that,  on  the  3rd  Oct., 
they  capitulated.  On  the  4th  Oct. 
the  Veneto- German  garrison  entered 
the  citadel,  and  Anna  Ackerhjelm 
has  left  us  an  interesting  account  of 
its  condition  at  this  date.  In  April 
1688,  the  Acropolis  was  reoccupied  by 
the  Turks,  who  were  not  again  dis¬ 
lodged  until  1822,  when  the  garrison 
were  compelled  to  capitulate  to  the 
Greek  insurgents,  by  want  of  water,  after 
the  capture  of  their  only  well,  situated 
in  the  Recinto  Basso  (see  p.  336). 1  “  The 

1  “From  the  night  the  well  was  taken 
(24th  Nov.  1821)  to  the  22ncl  of  June,  the  day 
of  their  capitulation,  the  garrison,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  1600  persons,  with  many  horses 
and  beasts  of  burden,  had  no  other  supply 
of  water  than  that  furnished  by  the  cisterns 
of  the  citadel,  and  even  this,  in  their  certain 
expectation  of  the  usual  rains,  they  had 
consumed  with  little  economy.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  winter,  and  next  the  spring,  was 
passing  away,  and  not  a  shower  had  yet 
fallen;  They  watched  every  cloud,  as  it  rose 
from  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  came  rolling  towards 
them ;  and,  as  it  appeared  to  be  approaching, 
they  spread  out  their  bowls  and  their  sponges, 
extended  their  shawls  and  their  turbans,  and 
the  very  veils  of  their  women,  that  not  one 
precious  drop  might  be  lost,  while  the  names 
of  Allah  and  the  Prophet  were  loudly  and 
frequently  invoked.  Not  one  drop  ever  came  to 
them.  The  clouds  fell  in  abundant  showers 


capitulation  ivas  signed  on  22nd  June 
(o.s.)  1822.  The  Turks  surrendered 
their  arms,  and  the  Greeks  engaged  to 
convey  them  to  Asia-Minor  in  neutral 
ships.  The  Turks,  by  the  treaty,  were 
allowed  to  retain  one-half  of  their 
money  and  jewels,  and  a  portion  of 
their  movable  property.  The  Bishop 
of  Athens,  a  man  of  worth  and  char¬ 
acter,  who  was  president  of  the  Areio- 
pagus,  compelled  all  the  Greek  civil 
and  military  authorities  to  swear  by 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Oriental 
Church  that  they  would  observe  strict¬ 
ly  the  articles  of  the  capitulation,  and 
redeem  the  good  faith  of  the  nation, 
stained  by  the  violation  of  so  many 
previous  treaties.  The  Mussulmans  in 
the  Acropolis  consisted  of  1150  souls, 
of  whom  only  180  were  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  so  obstinately  had  they 
defended  the  place.  After  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  fortress  the  Mussulman 
families  were  lodged  within  the  Stoa  of 
Hadrian.1  Three  days2  after  the 
Greeks  had  sworn  to  observe  the 
capitulation,  they  commenced  murder- 

on  the  plains  below,  on  the  olives  and  the 
vineyards,  on  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
even  once  or  twice  on  the  very  town  of  Athens; 
but  they  were  invariably  broken  by  the 
Acropolis,  as  if  they  shunned  the  red  flag 
which  was  floating  there.  To  complete  this 
extraordinary  story,  I  must  mention,  that  on 
the  third  day  after  their  evacuation  of  the 
place,  in  the  very  driest  and  most  improbable 
season,  there  fell  a  torrent  of  rain  which 
deluged  the  Acropolis.  This  is  no  fable,  and 
persons  of  course  are  not  wanting  who  here 
discover  the  special  interference  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  If  so,  we  must  recollect  that  precisely 
the  same  interference  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
exerted  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  placed 
the  Acropolis,  some  2000  years  ago,  in  the 
possession  of  Sylla  “the  Fortunate.”  If  the 
Greeks  should  ever  accomplish  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  erecting  a  temple  in  the  style  of 
antiquity,  they  will  do  well  to  dedicate  it  to 
Fortune.” — Geo.  Waddington. 

1  In  what  had  been  the  house  of  the 
Turkish  governor,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
cavalry  barracks. 

2  Six  days.  “  On  Wednesday,  the  10th  July 
(=  28th  June  o.s.),  a  day  to  be  noted  for  repent¬ 
ance  and  shame  by  this  generation  (1825),  and 
for  eternal  mourning  by  their  posterity.”  The 
writer  of  these  just  and  solemn  words,  Dean 
Waddington,  was  one  whose  personal  sym¬ 
pathies  were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Greek 
cause.  We  may  add  that  Finlay’s  account 
of  this  disgraceful  transaction  agrees  in  all  its 
facts,  with  the  exception  of  the  date,  with 
that  of  the  Greek  historian  Tricoupi. 
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ing  their  helpless  prisoners.  The  most 
disgraceful  part  of  the  transaction  was 
that  neither  the  ephors  nor  the  demo- 
geronts  made  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
massacre.  A  scene  of  horror  ensued, 
over  which  history  may  draw  a  veil, 
while  truth  obliges  the  historian  to 
record  the  fact.  The  streets  of  Athens 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  four 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children. 
From  sunrise  to  sunset,  during  a  long 
summer  day,  the  shrieks  of  tortured 
women  and  children  were  heard  with¬ 
out  intermission. 

“Many  families  were  saved  by  find¬ 
ing  shelter  in  the  houses  of  the  European 
consuls,1  hut  the  consuls  had  some 
difficulty  in  protecting  the  fugitives. 
Their  flags  and  their  persons  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  insult,  and  the  Greeks  were 
threatening  to  renew  the  massacre, 
when  two  French  vessels  entered  the 
Piraeus  and  saved  the  survivors.” — 
Finlay. 

The  Acropolis  was  recovered  by 
Reshid  Pasha,  after  11  months’  de¬ 
sultory  siege,  in  June  1827.  The 
Turks  retained  possession  until  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  only  quitted 
the  citadel  in  1833,  when  they  were 
succeeded  by  a  Bavarian  garrison.  On 
30th  March  1835  this  last  garrison 
evacuated  the  place,  which  was  thence¬ 
forth  surrendered  to  the  disputes  of 
archaeologists  alone. 

During  the  half  century  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  departure  of  the  last 
garrison,  much  has  been  done  to  clear 
the  site,  but  the  work  is  still  far  from 
complete.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
the  archaeologists  who  have  worked  on 
the  Acropolis  during  this  period,  have 
been  far  more  active  in  destroying 
interesting  historical  landmarks  of  the 
past  than  in  removing  the  accumula¬ 
tions  of  earth  and  rubbish  on  its  sur¬ 
face. 

We  have  now  completed  this  brief 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  Acropolis 
from  the  earliest  time  of  which  we  have 
record,  and  may  now  turn  to  the 

i  By  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Dutch 
consuls  ;  in  especial  MM.  Fauvel  and  Gropius. 
England  was  unfortunately  represented  by  a 
Greek  at  this  time,  and  he  had  fled  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 


scarcely  less  interesting  question  of  its 
local  topography. 

Principal  boundaries  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis. — Before  entering  on  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  great  sanctuary,  it  may  be 
well  to  briefly  notice  its  external 
boundaries.  Omitting,  for  the  present, 
all  notice  of  the  Propylaea  and  their 
defences,  we  may  commence  our  cir¬ 
cuit  from  the  N.,  where,  immediately 
under  the  FT.  W.  angle  of  the  Propylaea, 
we  find  a  bastion  built,  in  1822,  by 
the’ revolutionary  leader  Androutzos,  to 
protect  a  well.  This  well  (50)  is  the 
ancient  Clepsydra,1  and  is  reached  from 
above  by  a  flight  of  69  steps,  mostly 
cut  in  the  rock,  often  called  the  Pelas- 
gic  Stair.  The  well  stands  within  the 
ruined  Oh.  of  the  Holy  Apostles  (see 
p.  185),  and  contains  water  at  a  depth 
of  about  30  ft.  It  was  called  Clepsydra 
because  intermittent ;  the  supply  of 
water  was  said  to  be  greatest  at  the 
beginning,  and  least  at  the  cessation, 
of  the  Etesian  winds.  At  an  earlier 
date  it  was  called  Empedo,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  a  subterranean  com¬ 
munication  with  Phalerum.  Above 
the  bastion  the  ancient  wall  has  been 
carefully  restored.  Beyond  it  we  come 
to  two  caves  (52,  53)  'close  together, 
which  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Apollo  and  Pan.  Miltiades  introduced 
the  worship  of  Pan,  in  consideration  of 
services  supposed  to  have  been  rendered 
by  him  at  Marathon.  Within  the  cavek 
are  various  sinkings,  which  once  held 
tablets  or  votive  offerings. 

About  200  ft.  E.  of  the  cave  of  Pan,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Long  Rocks  (as  this  part 
of  the  cliffs  was  called),  is  the  Cave  of 
Aglaurus  (57),  famous  in  mythology 
(see  p.  318).  It  was  here  that  the 
Ephoebi  took  the  oaths  as  soldiers  of 
the  Republic.  Col.  Leake  pointed  out, 
in  1821,  that  there  was  probably  a 
secret  passage  from  the  Agraulium  to 
the  Erechtheium,  and  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion  has  since  been  proved 
by  excavation.2  Dr.  Wordsworth  sup- 

1  This  name  has  no  connection  with  the 
kind  of  water-clocks,  so  called.  There  was  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name  at  Messene  (see 
p.  499). 

2  In  1S45  it  was  possible  to  enter  the  Acro¬ 
polis  by  creeping  up  this  passage,  but  since 
that  time  the  entrance  has  been  closed  up. 
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poses  that  it  was  by  this  entrance  that 
the  Persians  made  their  way  into  the 
Acropolis  (see  p.  283).  A  little  lower 
down  the  hill  was  the  Anaceium,  or 
Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.1  Polysenus 
relates  that  when  Peisistratus  had 
seized  the  Acropolis,  his  next  object 
was  to  disarm  the  Athenians.  For  this 
purpose  he  summoned  an  assembly  in 
the  Anaceium  ;  descending  into  which, 
he  addressed  the  people  in  so  low  a 
tone  of  voice  that  in  order  to  hear 
they  were  obliged  to  crowd  about  him. 
While  thus  engaged,  their  arms  were 
seized  by  his  followers  and  carried  into 
the  Agraulium.  The  Anaceium  was  a 
strongly-fortified  post.  About  40  yds. 
beyond  the  Agraulium  is  a  smaller 
cave,  within  which  are  remains  of  13 
niches. 

Near  the  Agraulium  is  that  part  of 
the  defences  (Nos.  42,  43,  44,  43)  which 
contains  the  remains  of  ancient  temples 
already  referred  to  (p.  285),  including 
parts  of  a  Doric  entablature  of  Peiraic 
limestone,  frusta  of  columns,  and  steps 
of  Pentelic  marble.  These  remains 
evidently  belonged  to  a  single  edifice, 
in  all  probability  to  the  primitive 
Parthenon  (see  p.  306). 

A  mediaeval  buttress,  about  100  ft. 
from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Erech- 
theium,  terminates  the  reach  of  wall 
which  contains  the  columns.  Hence 
to  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  Acropolis  is  a 
reach  of  Hellenic  wall,  which  contains 
some  large  squared  stones,  apparently 
derived  from  a  pre-existing  edifice. 
From  opposite  the  Erechtheium  to  the 
N.E.  extremity,  the  rock,  although 
still  very  steep,  is  less  inaccessible  than 
elsewhere  (except  at  the  Propylsea),  and 
the  wall  immediately  surmounts  the 
cliff.  The  eastern  wall  of  the  Acropolis 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  rebuilt 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  old  founda¬ 
tions.  On  this  side  a  ledge  of  several 
feet  in  width  is  left  between  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  precipice  and  the  base  of  the 

The  upper  part  of  the  stair  is,  however,  still 
accessible  from  above  (see  p.  323). 

1  Without  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  the  coincidence,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
there  is  a  church  in  the  vicinity  dedicated  to 
the  Hagii  Anargyri,  the  twin  saints  who 
perform  the  offices  of  the  Dioscuri  in  modern 
Greek  hagiology. 

[Greece. 


wall,  flanked  by  a  small  square  bastion, 
which  projects  from  the  N.E.  angle 
of  the  rock  and  enfilades  the  whole 
curtain.  Near  the  middle  of  this  reach 
of  wall  there  is  a  large  cavern  in  the 
rock  (66).  This,  with  the  slope  which 
it  surmounts,  is  considered  by  Col. 
Leake  to  have  formed  the  Eleusinium, 
but  this  view  has  not  been  accepted  by 
recent  topographers  (compare  p.  243). 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  spot  has  never  yet 
been  fully  examined.  Col.  Leake  sup- 
osed  that  the  Eleusinium  formed  a 
ind  of  outwork  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
that  there  was  a  communication  with 
the  upper  citadel  through  the  cavern. 
We  know,  from  Thucydides,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  Eleusinium  was  strongly  forti¬ 
fied,  and  guarded  with  the  greatest 
jealousy. 

S.  of  this  cave  is  a  remarkable  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  rock  (see  p.  282)  ;  and  at 
the  foot  of  this  cliff  have  been  found 
some  scanty  ancient  remains,  formerly, 
but  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  the  Odeium  of  Pericles.1  From 
the  S.E.  angle  stretches  the  fine 
Wall  of  Cimon.  Twenty-nine  courses 
remain,  making  45  ft.  of  height.  This 
wall  batters  a  little,  the  stones  being 
set  back  from  those  below  them  about 
an  inch  in  each  course.  As  we  follow 
the  wall  westwards  we  find  that  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  cased  in  mediaeval 
and  recent  times,  and  is  further  sup¬ 
ported  by  nine  buttresses.  Among 
the  stones  which  form  this  casing 
may  be  noticed  a  few  small  fragments 
of  statues,  one  or  two  of  a  very  fine 
character.  The  Hellenic  masonry  can 
be  traced  all  along,  as  far  as  the 
Propylsea,  under  the  casing,  where 
the  latter  has  been  shattered.  On  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Acropolis  are  many 
ancient  and  mediseval  remains,  which 
will  be  described  subsequently  (see  pp. 
327-336.) 

The  centre  of  the  Dionysiac  Theatre 
occurs  about  200  ft.  from  the  eastern 

1  Of  the  Odeium  of  Pericles  no  trace  has 
yet  been  discovered.  The  original  building 
was  destroyed  by  Aristion,  for  purposes  of 
defence,  in  b.c.  86  ;  but  an  edifice  bearing  the 
same  name  was  erected  on  the  site  in  Roman 
times. 
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end  of  the  Cimonium.  A  little  farther 
westward  the  wall  is  65  ft.  high,  and 
batters  7  ft.  This  is  much  loftier 
than  any  part  of  the  wall  to  the  N., 
because  the  rocks  are  here  less  precipit¬ 
ous.  Beyond  the  point  last  mentioned 
the  wall  takes  a  bend  to  the  W.N.W., 
and  terminates  in  a  solid  bastion  (19) 
about  30  ft.  high,  which  is  surmounted 
by  the  small  Ionic  temple  of  Wingless 
Victory. 

Approaches  to  the  Acropolis. — We 
have  now  completed  our  general  survey 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  and  may  enter  on  the  description 
of  its  individual  sites  and  monuments. 
For  this  purpose  we  shall  follow  the 
natural  local  order  of  the  objects  de¬ 
scribed. 

The  traveller  ascends  the  Acropolis 
by  a  good  carriage  road,  which  winds 
up  its  western  face.  The  road  was  laid 
out  by  Queen  Amelie,  who  also  planted 
this  slope  of  the  hill  with  trees  and 
aloes.  Some  of  the  latter  are  unusu¬ 
ally  large,  and  in  summer  produce  a 
striking  effect  by  their  lofty  candelabra 
of  yellow  blossom.  The  road  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  rond  point,  where  a  foot¬ 
path  from  the  lower  town  and  one 
from  the  fortress  converge.  Here,  in 
Turkish  times,  was  the  Outer  gate  of 
the  Acropolis. 1  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  traveller  is  the  Beule  Gate 
(Roman),  to  be  noticed  later  (see  p.  293). 
Turning  to  the  rt.,  the  traveller 
speedily  reaches  a  vaulted  Turkish 
Gateway  (12),  of  which  the  tunnel  is 
nearly  30  ft.  long.  Here  Dr.  Spon 
saw  (1676)  some  sepulchral  bas-reliefs, 
which  have  long  since  disappeared. 
On  the  inner  face  of  the  tower,  in 
which  the  gate  is  pierced,  is  a  Turkish 
inscription,  recording  the  repair;  of  the 
defences  of  Athens  in  1810,  but  the 
gateway  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  is  much 
older.  On  emerging  from  the  arch, 
the  traveller  finds  himself  on  a  narrow 
terrace  of  made  earth,  from  which  the 
rough  natural  rock  of  the  Acropolis 

1  A  path  from  the  N.  and  one  from  the  S. 
met  here  then  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  present.  The  path  from  the  S.,  which 
still  exists,  though  now  a  mere  sheep  track, 
was  entered  by  a  gate  between  the  city  wall 
and  the  Odeium  of  Regilla,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  latter. 


here  and  there  juts  up.  This  terrace 
is  ancient,1  and  stands  about  100  ft. 
above  the  floor  of  the  Odeium.  Below, 
to  the  rt.,  lies  the  Odeium  of  Regilla 
(see  p.  327),  connected  with  the  gate¬ 
way  by  a  line  of  Turkish  wall.  By  the 
Turks  it  was  filled  up  and  converted 
into  a  strong  redoubt.  Beyond  it  is  a 
line  of  Franco-Turkish  wall  called  the 
Shirpentcheh 2  (ZepTrevTae),  connected 
with  which  are  the  foundations  of  a 
stoa,  perhaps  that  of  King  Eumenes 
(see  p.  327).  These  were  combined 
into  a  single  rampart,  which  extended 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus 
(see  p.  328).  The  space  contained  be¬ 
tween  this  outer  wall  and  the  S.  cliffs 
of  the  Acropolis,  formed  the  Recinto 
Basso  of  the  Venetian  Engineers. 
Within  the  same  enclosure  are  the 
remains  of  Temples  of  Asclepius,  and 
of  other  divinities  (see  p.  332).  The 
terrace  already  described  is  lined  on 
the  inner  side  by  a  thick  Turkish 
wall,  which  is  pierced  towards  the  E. 
end  by  a  narrow  gateway  (13).  Over 
this  gate  is  a  Graeco- Roman  Inscription, 
recording  that  a  certain  Roman  Flamen, 
named  Flavius  Septimius  Marcellinus, 
had  presented  gates  to  the  Acropolis 3 
(see  ^p.  291).  Passing  through  this 
gate,  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  an 
oblong  court,  forming  part  of  the  ter¬ 
race  already  described,  and  bounded  on 
the  inner  side  by  the  steep  cliff  of  the 
Acropolis.  At  its  E.  extremity  is  a 
walled  -  up  postern,  which  formerly 
communicated  with  the  Recinto  Basso. 
When  Pausanias  visited  the  Acropolis 
he  appears  to  have  approached  it  from 
this  quarter.  Immediately  opposite 
the  present  gate  are  the  marks  (If)  of 
a  small  ancient  foundation  of  oblong 
shape.  In  Dr.  Spon’s  time  part  of 

1  It  seems  clear  that  it  must  be  at  least 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Pericles. 

2  The  word  Shirpentcheh  (= Lion’s  claw)  is 
popularly  used  in  Turkish  for  any  dangerous 
pass  or  point ;  i.e.  a  situation  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  Its  application  to  this 
wall  is  not  easy  to  understand  ;  possibly  the 
name  may  have  been  originally  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  precipitous  cliffs  below  the  Cimoniun  i  , 
and  have  been  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
outer  wall. 

3  The  inscription  is  reproduced  in  Leake’s 
“Topography,”  vol.  i.  p.  306.  It  is  assigned 
to  the  2nd  cent.  a.d. 
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the  masonry  was  still  in  situ.  M. 
Bohn  suggests,  with  great  plausibility, 
that  these  vestiges  mark  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Ge  Curotrophus  and  Demeter 
Chloe,  mentioned  by  Pausanias.1  Near 
this  site  lie  some  Turkish  gravestones 
and  skulls.  The  court  contains  many 
miscellaneous  antiquities,  but  none  of 
much  interest ;  the  cottages  here  are 
Turkish  ;  one  of  them  is  used  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  museum  (see  below,  p.  325). 
The  Gate  of  Marcellinus  probably  stood 
near  here,  but  there  is  nothing  to  fix 
the  site.  We  now  pass  through  the 
last  of  the  existing  gates  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  and  find  ourselves  immediately 
below  the  Temple  of  Wingless  Victory 
(see  p.  298).  The  last-named  gate  (15) 
may,  perhaps,  form  part  of  the  defences 
of  Justinian  (see  p.  286)  ;  as  late  as 
1687  it  was  still  surmounted  by  the 
Roman  Eagle.  Passing  under  the 
bastion  on  which  the  Temple  of 
Victory  stands,  we  find  ourselves  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  the  Propylcea. 

The  Ascent  to  the  Propylcea. — Let  the 
traveller  now  take  his  stand  on  the 
little  platform  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hollow  way  leading  up  to  the  Propylsea. 
To  the  rt.  of  the  spectator  projects  the 
Victory  bastion  already  named  ;  to  the 
It.  the  Pinacotheca ,  or  nprth  wing  of 
the  Propylsea.  Immediately  in  front  of 
this,  stands  (18)  the  tall  clumsy  pedestal 
of  Agrippa  (p.  293).  In  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  wings  are  some  remains  of 
the  Great  Stair  (see  p.  293),  some  70 
ft.  broad,  and  traversed  centrally  by  a 
narrow  hollow  wheel-way.  Behind 
rises  the  grand  mass  of  the  matchless 
Propylsea  themselves  :  —  prseclara  ilia 
Propylsea  (Cio.  De  Off.  ii.  15). 

“  Here,  above  all  places  at  Athens,” 
writes  Dr.  Wordsworth,  “the  mind  of 
the  traveller  enjoys  exquisite  delight. 
It  seems  as  if  this  portal  had  been 
spared  in  order  that  the  Imagination 
might  send  through  it,  as  through  a 
triumphal  arch,  all  the  glories  of  Athe¬ 
nian  Antiquity  in  visible  parade.  In 
our  visions  of  that  spectacle  we  may 
unroll  the  long  Panathenaic  frieze  of 
Pheidias,  transferring  the  procession  of 
sculptural  figures  from  their  place  on 

1  Prof.  Michaelis  does  not  share  this 
opinion,  however  ;  compare  Plan ,  7,  F,  8. 


ASCENT  TO  THE  PROPYLCEA.  20 1 

the  marble  walls  of  the  cella  of  the 
Parthenon,  in  order  that,  endued  with 
ideal  life,  they  may  move  through  this 
splendid  avenue.  v 

“  The  day  in  which  it  should  be  their 
lot  to  guide  their  festal  Car  in  the 
sacred  procession  through  this  door¬ 
way  into  the  Citadel  was  held  out  to 
their  aspiring  sons  by  fond  mothers  as 
one  of  the  most  glorious  in  their  future 
career  : — 

orav  aii  ply  as  ibv  appl  eXauvrjS  irpos 
HoXlv. 

‘  When  you  grow  up  a  man  and  drive  your  car 
Up  to  the  Citadel.’ 

Arist.  Nub.  69. 

“Even  national  enemies  paid  homage 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  fabric  ;  and 
when  in  the  Theban  assembly  the 
noble  Epaminondas  intended  to  con¬ 
vey  to  his  audience  that  they  must 
struggle  to  transfer  the  glory  of  Athens 
to  Thebes,  he  thus  eloquently  expressed 
that  sentiment : — ‘  0  Men  of  Thebes, 
you  must  uproot  the  Propylcea  of  the 
Athenian  Acropolis,  and  plant  them 
in  front  of  the  Cadmeian  Citadel.’ 
The  Propylsea  stood  like  a  splendid 
frontispiece,  a  rrjXavyes  mpbaunrov,  of 
the  Athenian  Citadel.  If  we  might 
compare  the  whole  Acropolis  to  one 
of  our  own  Christian  minsters,  planted 
on  a  hill,  the  Propylsea  were  its  West 
Door.  It  was  this  particular  point  at 
Athens  which  was  most  admired  by 
Athenians,  nor  is  this  surprising.  Let 
us  conceive  such  a  restitution  of  this 
fabric  as  its  surviving  fragments  sug¬ 
gest,  let  us  imagine  it  restored  to  its 
pristine  beauty,  let  it  rise  once  more 
in  the  full  dignity  of  its  youthful  stat¬ 
ure,  let  all  its  architectural  decorations 
be  fresh  and  perfect,  let  their  mould¬ 
ings  be  again  brilliant  with  glowing 
tints  of  red  and  blue,  let  the  coffers 
of  its  soffits  be  again  spangled  with 
stars,  and  the  white  marble  antse  be 
fringed  over,  as  they  were  once,  with 
delicate  embroidery  of  ivy  leaf,  let  it 
be  in  such  a  lovely  day  as  the  present 
day  of  November — and  then  let  the 
bronze  valves  of  these  five  gates  of  the 
Propylsea  be  suddenly  flung  open,  and 
all  the  splendours  of  the  interior  of  the 
Acropolis  burst  suddenly  upon  the 
view, 
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oxpeade  5e'  /cat  yap  avoiyvvp.evwv  \pb- 
(pOS  TjdT)  tQ>v  Up07TV\aL(dV, 
a\X  6\o\b^are  (patvopevaiGiv  rats 
apxaiaicriv  '  Adpvais, 

Kal  davpaara'is  Kal  TroXv'vpvois  tv  6 
kXelvos  Arjpos  evoiKei. 

‘  But  ye  shall  see  !  for  the  opening  doors  I  hea,r  of 
the  Propylcea, 

Shout,  shout  aloud  !  at  the  view  which  appears 
of  the  old  time-honour’ d  Athence, 

Wondrous  in  sight,  and  famous  in  song,  where 
the  noble  Demus  abideth.’  ” 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  explain 
the  character  of  the  approach  which 
led  up  to  this  famous  portal.  This 
important  detail  of  Athenian  topo¬ 
graphy  involves  many  complex  and 
perplexing  side-issues,  and  it  is  only 
since  the  publication  of  M.  Richard 
Bohn’s  splendid  work,1  that  it  has 
become  possible  to  arrive  at  any  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  on  the  subject ;  and 
even  now,  as  that  able  writer  has  him¬ 
self  pointed  out,  the  question  cannot 
be  regarded  as  completely  elucidated. 

We  ha v e  already  explained  ( see  p.  2 8 3 ) 
that  previous  to.  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Acropolis  under  Pericles,  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  sacred  enclosure  faced  to 
the  N.W.  instead  of  to  the  W.,  as  at 
present.  Of  these  early  Propylsea  some 
interesting  remains  are  still  extant, 
and  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper 
place  (see  p.  296).  The  precise  nature 
of  the  pre-Periclean  approach  is  more 
doubtful ;  there  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  its  general  character 
was  correctly  indicated  by  Col.  Leake 
(see  above,  p.  283).  It  also  now  appears 
to  be  clear  that  the  principal  approach 
then,  as  now,  was  from  the  S.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  traces 
of  centuries  of  traffic  worn  in  the  rock 
of  the  Acropolis  immediately  W.  of 
the  Victory  bastion,  traces  which  lie  at 
a  lower  level  than  any  path  in  use  be¬ 
tween  b.c.  437  and  a.d.  1837  ;  and 
which  during  these  22  centuries  were 
covered  by  later  erections.  M.  Bohn 
has  also  satisfied  himself  that  the  rock 
encased  in  the  Victory  bastion  exhibits 
traces  of  traffic,  showing,  probably, 
that  a  short  cut  for  foot  passengers  led 
up  this  way.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  same 
rock,  he  has  discovered  remains  of  re- 
i  “  Die  Propylaen  der  Akropolis  zu  Athen,” 
Berlin,  1882. 


taining  walls  of  cyclopaean  masonry, 
forming  a  sort  of  terrace-like  structure 
facing  to  the  N.  Much  more  excavation 
must  be  accomplished  ere  the  special 
character  of  these  walls  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt 
that  we  have  here  a  remnant  of  the 
Pelasgic  defences  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
precise  manner  in  which  the  Pelasgic 
stair  (p.  288)  was  connected  with  the 
main  a pproach  remains  matter  of  doubt. 

When  the  new  Propylsea  were  plan¬ 
ned,  a  new  orientation  was  adopted, 
one  which  brought  the  great  gate  at 
once  into  harmonious  relation  both 
with  the  main  features  of  the  rock 
itself  and  with  the  great  group  of 
monuments  to  which  it  formed  the 
frontispiece.  For  this  purpose  the 
upper  portion  of  the  hollow  between 
the  two  projecting  rocks  (p.  282)  at  the 
W.  end  was  spanned  by  a  retaining 
wall,  and  the  space  thus  enclosed  filled 
up  with  made  ground.  Such  pre¬ 
existing  walls  as  did  not  seriously  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  new  structure  were 
left  undisturbed,  and  mostly  built  over. 
On  this  substruction  was  raised  the 
main  body  of  the  new  Propykea.  The 
form  of  the  two  projecting  rocks  al¬ 
ready  named  was,  either  then  or  at 
an  earlier  date  (comp.  p.  303),  modified 
by  a  casing  of  masonry  and  crowned  by 
the  wings  of  the  Propylsea.  At  the 
same  time  a  carriage  road,  about  10  or  12 
ft.  broad,  was  carried  up  the  W.  slope  of 
the  rock,  between  the  wings,  in  easy 
curves.  The  road  commenced  under 
the  W.  face  of  the  Victory  bastion, 
and  the  first  length  ran  as  far  as  the 
spot  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
monument  of  Agrippa.  From  this 
point  a  second  ramp  led  S.  -wards,  ter¬ 
minating  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
lowest  step  of  the  Little  Stair  (p.  301), 
which  leads  to  the  Temple  of  Victory. 
The  next  ramp  swept  up  from  thence 
directly  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pro¬ 
pylsea.1  The  road  was,  of  course, 

i  We  liave  followed  M.  Bolin’s  restoration 
of  the  course  of  the  Periclean  road.  Prof. 
Michaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  has  restored 
the  road  with  two  ramps  only,  the  upper 
one  being,  necessarily,  very  steep.  This  latter 
is  the  line  of  road  (conjecturally)  marked  on 
Kaupert’s  plan,  reproduced  in  this  Hand¬ 
book. 
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carried  on  a  foundation  supported  by 
strong  retaining  walls.  With  a  single 
doubtful  exception,  however,  at  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  N.  wing,  no  trace 
of  these  walls  now  exists.  For  in  the 
first  half-century  after  Christ,  a  great 
change  was  introduced,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  rock  was  stripped  of 
all  the  masonry  on  its  surface  (see 
p.  286).  From  the  year  b.c.  432,  when 
the  Propylasa  were  completed,  to  the 
year  27  b.c.,  when  the  monument  of 
Agrippa 1  was  erected,  no  material 
change  took  place  in  the  approach  to 
the  Propylsea.  It  is  probable  that  the 
road  was  in  some  degree  sacrificed  to 
the  requirements  of  the  defence2  dur¬ 
ing  the  siege  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio, 
Sylla’s  lieutenant,  in  b.c.  86  (see  above 
p.  286)  ;  but  that  it  was  not  then  per¬ 
manently  destroyed  is  shown  by  the 
position  of  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa, 
erected  sixty  years  'later.  For  this 
stands  obliquely  to  the  adjacent  Great 
Stair,  but  in  correspondence  to  the 
old  line  of  road,  of  which  it  terminated 
the  first  two  ramps.  In  the  first  half- 
century  after  our  sera,  probably  in  or 
about  a.  d.  38, 3  the  old  road  was  broken 
up,  and  the  W.  face  of  the  rock  laid 
bare.  A  great  marble  stair,  about  70 
ft.  broad,  was  now  laid  between  the 
wings,  the  rock  being  previously  cut, 
where  needful,  to  receive  the  steps, 
which  latter  were  merely  thin  tri¬ 
angular  prisms,  a  fact  which  would 
alone  show  the  work  to  have  been 

1  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa  (b.  b.c.  63, 
d.  b.c.  12)  was  an  early  friend  of  Augustus, 
whose  fleet  he  commanded  at  Actium.  He 
married  first  the  niece,  Marcella,  and  later  the 
daughter,  Julia,  of  that  Emperor.  In  the 
same  year,  b.c.  27,  in  which  the  monument  on 
the  Athenian  Acropolis  was  erected  to  him, 
Agrippa,  (then  in  his  third  consulate)  built 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

2  This  is  M.  Bohn’s  opinion,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

3  The  circumstances  which  point  to  a.d. 
37  or  38  as  the  probable  date  of  the  Great 
Stair  are  stated  by  M.  Bohn,  “Propylaen,”  p.  6. 
The  whole  argument  practically  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  an  allusion  found  in  an 
inscription  on  the  Acropolis,  to  the  Archon 
Rhoemetalces  (whose  archontate  falls  in  a.d. 
37-38),  made  in  connection  with  certain 
officials  under  whom  Kal  to  ’dpyov  rijs 
dvaj3<xae(as  eyevero  refers  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Stair.  The  inscription  is  on 
a  round  pillar,  in  the  outer  court,  near  the 
custodian’s  cottage. 


“scamped.”  The  stair  was  carried 
down  the  hill  to  a  point  nearly  80 
ft.  (surface  measure)  below  the  lowest 
ramp  of  the  old  road.  Here,  at  its 
lower  extremity,  it  was  terminated  by 
a  wall,  in  which  was  a  gate,  about  12 
ft.  high  by  6  wide,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  a  large  square  tower.1  The 
space  before  the  gate,  enclosed  by  the 
towers,  formed  a  court  (16)  measuring 
23  by  26  ft.  square.  The  new  gateway 
was  built  in  a  debased  Doric  style.2 
These  arrangements  remained,  in  all 
essentials,  undisturbed  for  fourteen 
centuries,  after  which  period  the  en¬ 
trance  underwent  further  modification, 
to  be  noticed  hereafter  (p.  294).  Half¬ 
way  up  the  Great  Stair,  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  approach  from  the  south 
gate,  a  marble  platform,  or  landing,  was 
formed.  From  this  point  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Propylsea,  the  stair  as¬ 
cended  in  two  flights,  between  which 
was  laid  a  steep  paved  wheel-way  for 
the  passage  of  the  horses  and  chariots 
in  the  quadrennial  procession.  At  the 
same  time  a  lower  flight  was  added,  at 
right  angles  to  the  original  one,  to  the 
Little  Stair  already  named  (see  p.  292  and 
p.  301),  to  compensate  the  change  of 
level.  In  the  6th  century,  Justinian 
is  known  to  have  strengthened  the 
Athenian  defences,  and  to  this  emperor 
is  usually  attributed  the  erection  of 
the  bastion  which  protects  the  upper 
(modern)  continuation  of  the  Pelasgic 
stair  (p.  288).  The  S.  transverse  wall, 
running  from  the  Victory  bastion  to 
the  Koman  gate,  has  also  been  ascribed 
to  him  ;  but  M.  Bohn  is  probably  right 
in  regarding  it  as  early  Turkish.  Soon 

1  We  have  followed  the  common  custom, 
and  called  these  towers  for  convenience,  but 
the  N.  one  is  not  properly  a  tower  ;  it  is 
merely  a  large  projection  of  the  wall,  hollow 
on  the  inner  side,  and  with  a  chemin-de-rond 
on  the  top.  The  S.  tower  retains  traces  of 
painting.  A  sculptured  slab  in  bas-relief, 
representing  a  man  driving  a  chariot,  has 
been  temporarily  deposited  here.  It  was 
discovered  by  M.  Bohn  in  1880,  and  has  subse¬ 
quently  been  figured  and  described  in  the 
“  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,”  vol.  vii. 

2  Several  archaeologists,  including,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  architect  M.  Borrmann,  assign  the 
Beule  Gate  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  But  M. 
Bohn  appears  to  have  sufficiently  good 
grounds  for  dating  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Caesars. 
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after  the  Ottoman  conquest  (1456)  the 
Turks,  for  reasons  already  stated  (p.  286), 
strengthened  and  remodelled  the  de¬ 
fences  of  the  citadel  on  a  considerable 
scale.  To  this  date  is  by  some  persons, 
including  M.  Bohn,  assigned  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  lofty  watchtower,  which, 
until  1874,  occupied  the  S.  wing  of  the 
Propylsea  (see  below,  p.  303).  With 
more  confidence,  we  may  attribute  to 
the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  thick  wall  running  N.  - 
wards  from  the  Victory  bastion  to  the 
Agrippa  pedestal.1 

This  wall,  enclosing  the  Eecinto  di 
Mezzo  of  the  Venetian  engineers,  was 
chiefly  built  of  ancient  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  many  fragments  of  sculpture 
and  inscriptions  ;  it  was  23  to  26 
ft.  thick,  and  mounted  several  heavy 
pieces.  Close  to  the  Agrippa  pedestal, 
it  was  traversed  by  a  vaulted  gateway  ; 
while  the  pedestal  itself  was  crowned 
with  a  crenelated  wall,2  and  at  the 
same  time  connected  by  a  short  wall 
and  gangway  with  the  N.  wing  of  the 
Propylsea.  About  the  same  time  that 
these  changes  were  effected,  the  Roman 
towers  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  were 
strengthened  by  a  thick  external  revet¬ 
ment,  which  converted  the  lower  half 
of  their  vertical  walls  into  a  sloping 
scarp.  When,  in  1684,  the  advance  of 
the  V enetian  armada  threatened  Athens, 
the  governor  hastily  strengthened  this 
side  of  the  citadel  with  additional 
works.  With  this  object,  the  Temple 
of  Victory  was  cleared  off  (a  battery 
being  erected  in  its  place),  and 
its  materials,  with  others,  used  to 
strengthen  the  Eecinto  di  Mezzo ,  now 
mounting  6  guns,  which  was  raised 
and  connected  by  a  ramp  with  the 
level  of  the  Victory  bastion.  The 
small  expense  magazine  in  the  Nike 
bastion  was  probably  formed  at  the 
same  date.  A  small  battery  was 
also  established  in  the  W.  portico  of 

1  By  Ross  this  wall  was  termed  Byzantine, 
and  by  Botticher  Florentine ;  but  M.  Bohn  has 
shown  conclusively  that  its  whole  structure 
was  dictated  by  the  requirements  of  heavy 
ordnance,  with  which  the  Dukes  seem  to  have 
been  unacquainted. 

2  When  the  Greeks  obtained  temporary 
possession  of  the  Acropolis  during  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  Avar,  they  established  a  vedette  on 
the  top  of  this  pedestal. 


the  Propylsea.  At  the  same  time  a 
strong  curtain  was  built  across  the  W. 
face  of  the  Roman  towers,  and  the 
space  thus  enclosed,  including  the  court 
(16),  filled  up  with  broken  stone  and 
rammed  earth.  The  terre-plein  thus 
formed  was  extended  to  the  rear  by 
filling  up  the  lower  flight  of  the  Great 
Stair,  and  a  new  battery  established 
on  it.  M.  Beule,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Greek  Government,  ran  a  transverse 
trench  E.  -W.  through  this  work  inl854, 
when,  after  much  labour,  he  discovered 
the  Roman  gateway1  often  called  by 
his  name.  An  inscription  engraved  by 
him  on  one  of  the  lower  steps  records 
the  circumstance.  It  was  not  till 
many  years  later  that  the  remainder  of 
the  bastion  (as  it  is  generally,  though 
rather  incorrectly,  called)  was  removed. 
No  trace  of  it  now  remains.  During 
the  Turkish  period,  persons  entering 
the  Acropolis  passed  under  the  Nike 
bastion,  and  traversed  the  narrow  bat¬ 
tery  in  front  of  the  adjoining  curtain, 
then  passed  through  the  tunnel  into 
the  Recinto  di  Mezzo,  turned  to  the 
rt.  again,  and,  skirting  the  Propylsea 
(which  were  entirely  walled  up),2 
ascended  by  a  ramp  d  cordons  to  the  S. 
wing,  and,  rounding  the  great  Watch- 
tower,  entered  on  the  plateau  of  the 
Acropolis  by  a  path  across  the  site  of 
the  Brauronian  sanctuary. 

Before  quitting  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  traveller  should  re¬ 
mark  the  care  which  seems  to  have  been 
taken,  both  here  and  elsewherfe  on  the 
hill,  to  avoid  cutting  the  rock  more 
than  was  absolutely  needful.  Con¬ 
spicuous  bosses  of  rock  have  been  left 
at  several  most  inconvenient  points. 
It  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that 

1  M.  Beule  persuaded  himself  that  the  stair 
and  gateway  formed  part  of  the  original 
structure  designed  by  Mnesicles,  and,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  himself,  celebrated  his  dis¬ 
covery  in  no  measured  terms.  His  mistake, 
however,  then  shared  by  many  other  persons, 
is  no  reason  for  depreciating,  as  it  is  now  too 
much  the  custom  to  do,  the  value  of  the 
work  he  really  did  achieve. 

2  The  Propylsea  were,  in  the  17th  cent., 
called  by  the  Athenian  pedants  the  Arsenal 
of  Lycurgus.  Even  Spon  failed  to  recognise 
the  Propylsea  under  this  disguise,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  many  merits  of  Wlieler  to  have  made 
(Avliat  M.  Bohn  well  terms)  “the  rediscovery 
of  the  Propylsea,”  after  Spon’s  departure. 


Cont.  Greece,  rte.  2.  the  propyl^ea — plan  of  the  edifice. 
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this  peculiarity  was  due  to  some  pre- 
Hellenic  superstition,  kindred  to  the 
veneration  shown  for  the  Stone  of  Delphi. 

Having  described  the  chief  features 
of  the  approach  to  the  Propylsea,  we 
may  now  enter  on  the  consideration  of 
that  great  work  itself.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  traveller  ascends  a  narrow 
flight  of  modern  steps,  by  which  he 
reaches  the  west  portico  of 

The  Propylcea.  — The  erection  of  this 
magnificent  building  was  entrusted  by 
Pericles  to  the  architect  Mnesicles. 
It  was  commenced  in  B.c.  437,  and 
completed  in  five  years.  It  was  begun 
“when  Euthymenes  was  Archon,”  an 
expression  which  seems  afterwards  to 
have  become  proverbial  for  a  time  of 
lavish  expenditure.1 

The  building,  constructed  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  covered  the  whole  of  the 
western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
is  there  170  ft.  across,  or  rather  was 
designed  to  have  covered  this  space  ; 
for  it  seems  that  the  extremity  of  the 
S.  wing  was  left  incomplete.  The 
plan  of  the  Propylsea  may  be  thus 
described  : — A  flight  of  marble  steps, 
71  ft.  in  width,  led  up  to  a  portico, 
69  ft.  broad,  having  6  fluted  Doric 
columns,  5  ft.  in  diameter  and  29  ft. 
high,  on  its  front.  Two  wings  on  the 
H.  and  S.  „  projected  24  ft.  in  front  of 
the  portico,  and  flanked  the  upper 
part  of  the  staircase. 

The  central  hall,  or  vestibule,  behind 
the  hexastyle  portico,  was  60  ft.  broad, 
44  ft.  in  depth,  and  39  ft.  high.  It 
was  covered  with  a  panelled  ceiling  of 
marble,  richly  painted  and  gilt.  The 
panels  were  supported  on  marble  beams, 
more  than  20  ft.  in  length  ;  their  size 
impressed  even  Pausanias.  These  beams 
rested  on  two  rows  of  3  Ionic  columns 
each,  which  flanked  the  central  car¬ 
riage-way,  and  themselves  ranged  with 
the  2  central  Doric  columns  of  the 
external  portico.  The  intercolumna- 
tion  between  these  latter  was  enlarged 
by  the  introduction  of  an  additional 
metope  and  triglyph,  in  order  to  give 
sufficient  width  to  the  carriage-way, 
already  described,  which  passed  be- 

1  See  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Words¬ 
worth  from  The  Acharnians,  in  his  “Athens 
and  Attica,”  p.  94. 


tween  them.  The  entire  clear  width  so 
obtained  was  12  ft.  9  in.  The  hall 
was  bounded  eastwards  by  a  wall, 
pierced  with  five  doorways,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  intercolumnations  of  both 
the  western  and  eastern  porticoes.  This 
wall  rested  upon  a  solid  plinth  of 
black  Eleusinian  marble,  which  formed 
the  threshold  of  the  four  lateral  door¬ 
ways.  The  central  opening,  13  ft. 
wide  and  24  ft.  high,  admitted  the 
carriage-way.  The  doors  next  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  one  were  9^  ft. ,  the  two  outermost 
5  ft.,  wide,  and  the  heights  varied  in 
like  proportion.  The  pavement  of  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Propylsea,  follow¬ 
ing  the  natural  rise  of  the  ground,  stood 
5  steps  (4|  ft.)  above  that  of  the 
western  vestibule.  The  portico  was  19 
ft.  in  depth,  and  had  the  same  width 
as  the  other.  The  columns  were  28  ft. 
high.  The  height  to  the  ceiling  within 
the  portico  was  37  ft.  Much  use  has 
been  made  throughout  the  building  of 
the  Eleusinian  black  marble.  Besides 
the  threshold  of  the  doorways,  it  forms 
a  plinth,  4J  ft.  high,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  walls  of  the  great  vestibule  ;  and 
the  same  material  is  used  for  one  of 
the  steps  under  the  stose  of  the  wings. 

The  external  portico  was  in  either 
case  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  appar¬ 
ently  without  sculpture  (see  p.  298). 
The  eastern  pediment  was  probably  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  explosion  of  1656  (see 
p.  287),  which  shattered  a  great  part 
of  this  portico.  The  marks  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  may  still  be  traced  on  some  of 
the  columns.  The  western  pediment 
was  destroyed  at  some  date  intermediate 
between  the  departure  of  the  Yeneto- 
German  army  (1688),  when  it  was  en¬ 
tire,  and  the  arrival  of  Stuart  and 
Revett  (1751),  when  it  had  already 
disappeared.  In  the  original  design 
of  the  Propylsea  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  architect  to 
flank  the  eastern  portico  by  wings, 
probably  colonnades,  on  either  side. 
Like  some  other  details  (see  p.  297)  of 
the  great  design,  this  scheme  was  after¬ 
wards  abandoned,  but  the  preparations 
for  the  continuation  of  the  edifice  may 
be  traced  on  both  the  N.  and  S.  walls 
of  the  central  vestibule.  (These  traces 
may  be  most  conveniently  examined 
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on  the  N.  wall. )  The  erection  of  the 
S.  wing  would  have  involved  a  serious 
encroachment  on  the  Sanctuary  of 
Artemis  Brauronia,  which  may  possibly 
have  been  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
execution  of  the  plan.  MM.  Bohn  and 
Borrmann  are  disposed  to  limit  the 
projected  wing  to  the  N.  side,  but  this 
opinion  requires  confirmation,  as  M. 
Thiir  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  marks  on  the  S.  with  those 
on  the  1ST.  wall.  According  to  this 
observer,  the  only  difference  between 
the  cases  is,  that  on  the  S.  these  ar¬ 
rangements  were  interrupted  while  in 
progress,  and  thus  remained  incom¬ 
plete.1  If  this  S.  colonnade  really 
formed  part  of  the  original  plan,  it 
may  probably  have  been  intended,  as 
suggested  by  M.  Carl  Robert,  to  afford 
convenient  access  to  the  Temple  of 
Victory.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
S.  terminal  column  of  the  eastern 
portico  is  the  pedestal  {21)  of  a  Statue 
of  Athena  Hygieia.  The  marks  on  its 
upper  surface  show  that  it  was  an  up¬ 
right  bronze  statue,  and  the  traces  left 
by  the  goddess’s  feet  and  spear  are  per¬ 
fectly  recognisable. 2  This  pedestal  is 
of  exceptional  interest  from  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  story  related  by  Plutarch 
and  Pliny.  While  the  Propylsea  were 
in  course  of  erection,  a  favourite  work¬ 
man  of  the  architect  Mnesicles 3  fell 
from  the  building.  The  injuries  he 
received  were  so  great  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of,  when  Athena,  appearing 
to  Pericles  in  a  dream,  prescribed  the 
use  of  a  certain  plant  from  the  Acropo¬ 
lis,  which  effected  a  speedy  cure.  In 
gratitude  for  this  assistance,  Pericles 
dedicated  a  statue  to  the  goddess  in 
the  character  of  Health.  The  remedy 
prescribed  by  Athena  was  a  kind  of 

1  See  M.  Thiir’s  note,  contributed  to  a  paper 
by  M.  Carl  Robert,  published  in  Kiessling 
and  Wilamowitz’s  “  Philologische  Untersuch- 
ungen,”  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

2  We  have  omitted  all  notice  of  the  worked 
stones  lying  beside  the  pedestal,  because  their 
precise  character,  and  even  age,  is  still  matter 
of  dispute.  We  should,  however,  note  that 
an  altar  of  Hygieia  was  also  found  by  Dr. 
Ross,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  although  not 
in  situ., 

3  Another  account  calls  the  man  a  slave  of 
Pericles ;  the  two  versions  are,  perhaps,  not 
irreconcilable. 


chamomile,  which  still  grows  abun¬ 
dantly  on  the  Acropolis,  especially 
around  the  Propylsea.  The  traveller 
who  may  happen  to  visit  this  spot  in 
spring  will  generally  find  several  tufts 
growing  around  the  pedestal  to  which 
the  plant  owed  its  ancient  celebrity 
and  name.  For  the  name  which  it 
still  bears,  Parthenium,1  is  said  to  have 
been  given  it  in  memory  of  the  goddess’s 
successful  doctoring.  Prof.  Michaelis 
has  noted  that  the  position  of  the 
pedestal,  which  checks  the  outflow  of 
one  of  the  rain-drains  of  the  Propylsea, 
proves  that  the  statue  must  have  been 
an  afterthought,  erected  in  this  place 
irrespective  of  local  convenience  ;  a 
fact  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
tradition  just  recorded.  Turning  now 
to  the  N.  extremity  of  the  portico,  we 
find  the  remains  of  various  mediseval 
erections.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  some  large  Cisterns ,  built  by  Justin¬ 
ian,  as  already  noted  (see  p.  286). 
Here,  too,  stood  the  Chapel  of  the 
Florentine  Dukes,  ruthlessly  destroyed 
in  1860,  at  which  date  its  general  form 
remained  nearly  entire. 

We  must  now  turn  to  a  consideration 
of  the  Wings  of  the  Propylsea,  alluded 
to  above.  Before  quitting  the  great 
vestibule,  however,  the  traveller  should 
notice  a  curious  step  cut  in  the  rock, 
which  traverses  the  carriage-way  ob¬ 
liquely,  just  where  the  latter  passes 
through  the  central  door  of  the  divi¬ 
sional  wall.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  pre- 
Periclean  Propylsea,  which  fronted  to 
the  S.  W.  2 ;  a  portion  of  the  southern 
side  wall,  with  one  of  the  antse,  of  the 
same  structure  still  exists  in  another 
part  of  the  building  (see  below,  p.  298). 
The  erection  of  this  early  portal  is 
ascribed,  with  great  probability,  to 
Peisistratus ;  its  original  breadth  is 
estimated  by  M.  Bohn  at  26  ft.  This 
gateway  is  supposed  to  correspond  to 

1  Matricaria  Parthenium,  or  Fever-few.  The 
Greek  plant,  at  least  that  which  grows  on  the 
Acropolis,  is  much  smaller  than  the  English 
Fever-few.  It  was  a  remedy  in  great  repute, 
for  several  disorders,  with  our  old  herbalists. 

2  When  the  new  Propylsea  were  built,  this 
step  was  concealed  by  the  pavement  of  the 
carriage-way ;  but  no  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  disguise  the  other  remains  of  the 
Propylsea  of  Peisistratus  (see  below,  p.  298). 


Gont.  Greece. 
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the  same  old  line  of  road  that  we  have 
already  noticed.1 

The  Wings  of  the  Propylcea  stand  7  8 
ft.  apart,  measured  from  the  opposite 
columns.  The  fronts  of  these  wings 
faced  one  another,  and  consisted,  in 
the  case  of  the  N.  wing,  of  a  porch  of 
3  Doric  columns  in  antis.  The 
Northern  wing  exists  in  a  very  perfect 
state.  A  porch,  facing  the  S.,  13  ft. 
deep,  led  to  a  hall,  measuring  35  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  usually  called  the  Pinacotheca , 
from  the  pictures  it  contained,  many  of 
which  are  described  by  Pausanias.2  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  these 
paintings  were  not,  as  has  often  been 
gratuitously  assumed,  wall-paintings, 
but  rather  works  in  panel,  which  had 
no  original  connection  with  the  edifice, 
and  were  simply  placed  here  as  a  con¬ 
venient  (though  by  no  means  well- 
lighted)  repository.3  When  the  Floren¬ 
tine  Dukes  of  Athens  (see  p.  171)  held 
their  court  in  the  Propylsea,  the  Pina¬ 
cotheca  was  used  as  the  Ducal  Chancery. 
An  upper  story  was  at  the  same  time 
added  to  the  whole  edifice,  of  which 
the  joist-sockets  are  in  several  walls 
still  visible.  These  sockets  are  very 
conspicuous  in  the  Pinacotheca,  as 
well  as  traces  of  painted  Italo-Byzan¬ 
tine  arabesques  and  crosses,  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  walls.  A  column 
also  still  remains  to  mark  the  mediaeval 
division  of  the  inner  hall  into  two 
apartments. 

As  the  traveller  quits  the  porch  of 
the  Pinacotheca,  he  should  notice  the 
niche,  on  his  It.,  between  the  antse. 
Here  stood  the  statue  of  Hermes  Propy- 
Iceus  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The 
marks  left  by  the  pedestal  show  it  to 
have  been  an  upright  figure  of  life  size. 
The  corresponding  niche  is  far  more 
interesting,  for  within  it  stood  the 
celebrated  group  of  the  Charites,  carved 

1  For  a  clear  explanation  of  this  detail,  the 
traveller  is  referred  to  Prof.  Michaelis’s  re¬ 
marks,  “Mitt.  I)eut.  Arch.  Inst.,”  vol.  ii.  p. 
276,  pi.  xv. 

2  The  pictures  of  the  Propylsea  were  made 
the  subject  of  a  treatise  by  Polemon. 

3  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  as 
arguments  respecting  the  age  of  the  building 
have  been  built  up  -on  the  erroneous  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  walls  and  the  paintings  (includ¬ 
ing  two  by  Polygnotus),  were  of  necessity 
coseval. 


by  Socrates  in  his  youth.1  M.  Bohn, 
to  whom  we  owe  this  interesting  dis¬ 
covery,  has  ascertained,  from  the 
marks  on  the  pavement,  that  the  work 
was  a  stele  sculptured  in  relief,  and 
has  also  conclusively  shown  that  the 
position  of  the  work  is  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  both  the  (apparently  contra¬ 
dictory)  allusions  of  Pausanias,  which 
had  given  some  trouble  to  comment¬ 
ators.2 

The  Southern  Wing  of  the  Propylcea 
corresponded,  in  position  and  the 
general  appearance  of  its  front  eleva¬ 
tion,  to  the  Northern  wing,  but 
differed  from  the  latter  considerably 
in  plan  and  dimensions.  It  seems  to 
be  quite  clear  that  from  some  un¬ 
toward  circumstance,  to  the  character 
of  which  we  have  no  certain  clue,3  this 
part  of  the  building  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  and  untimely  conclusion,  and 
hastily  finished  off,  under  changed  cir¬ 
cumstances,  without  regard  to  the 
original  plan.  This  disaster  may  be 
considered  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  us,  as  it  has  led  to  the  preservation 
of  several  details  of  great  archaeological 
interest  (see  p.  298),  which  would  other¬ 
wise  almost  inevitably  have  been  ob¬ 
literated.  The  south  wing,  as  com¬ 
pleted,  consisted  of  a  single  small  hall, 
measuring  about  29J  ft.  along  the 
front,  by  about  16%  ft.  in  depth.  It 
was  enclosed  by  a  solid  wall  on  the  E. 
and  S. ,  but  was  entirely  open  on  the  N. 
and  W.  fronts.  On  the  N.  stood  3 
columns  corresponding  to  those  in  the 
porch  of  the  N.  wing ;  but  the  corre¬ 
sponding  anta  was  omitted,  and  on  the 
W. ,  the  opening  was  only  broken  by  a 
single  column.  The  back,  or  southern, 
wall  terminates  on  the  W.  in  an  anta. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  anomalies  ;  M. 
Bohn  has  ascertained  that  the  roofs 
of  the  wings  were  ultimately  finished 
with  a  pediment,  but  the  style  of  the 
cornices  appears  to  prove  that  this  was 

1  On  this  subject,  see  below,  p.  323.  Also 
M.  Furtwangler’s  article,  Die  Chariten  der 
AkropoUs  “Mitt.  Deut.  Arch.  Inst.,”  vol. 
iii.  pp.  181-202. 

2  See  Leake’s  “  Topography  of  Athens,” 
vol.  i.  p.  144. 

3  The  troubles  which  preceded  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  to  afford  sufficient  explanation 
of  such  a  change. 
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not  part  of  the  original  design,  the 
character  of  which  points  rather  to  a 
hip-roof  as  the  kind  intended.  The 
outside  walls  of  the  Propylsea  here,  as 
elsewhere,  were  solid  and  not  pierced 
by  any  openings.  All  the  expression 
was  reserved  for  the  main  portico  and 
the  two  stose,  which  flanked  the  ap¬ 
proach.  The  height  of  the  columns  of 
the  stose  of  the  wings  is  about  two- 
thirds  that  of  those  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  other  proportions,  with 
some  exceptions,  have  nearly  the  same 
ratio.  This  subordination  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  effect  in  enhancing  the  dignity 
of  the  principal  portico. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  the  sobriety 
of  the  great  artist’s  design,  that  all 
plastic  embellishment  was  excluded 
from  the  Propylsea.  In  the  simplicity 
of  their  grandeur  they  formed  the 
Attest  prelude  to  the  dazzling  wealth 
of  art  within  the  sanctuary.  No  build¬ 
ing — not  the  Parthenon  itself — more 
perfectly  realises  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
noble  aim  of  building  for  eternity. 

We  have  not  entered  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  the  Propylsea,  so 
often  discussed :  first,  because  it  appears 
to  us  a  matter  of  very  inferior  interest ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  data  on  which 
past  calculations  have  been  based  are 
now  recognised  as  being  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  It  is  more  interesting  to  note 
that  the  accusations  brought  against 
Pericles,  of  having  squandered  the 
funds  of  the  National  Defence  League 
on  the  embellishment  of  the  Acropolis, 
seem  to  have  been  exaggerated  in 
degree,  although  the  fact  itself  admits 
of  no  doubt.  From  the  existing  ac¬ 
counts,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  money  appropriated  from  the 
League  Fund,  formed  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture.  According  to  the  same  evidence, 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  dis¬ 
bursed  was  derived  from  the  following 
sources — viz.  by  sale  or  leases  of 
national  lands,  by  interest  on  loans, 
and  by  fines  levied  on  defaulters  from 
military  service.1 

Having  completed  his  examination 
of  the  Propylsea,  the  traveller  should 
now  pass  round  the  corner  of  the  S. 
i  See  Bohn’s  “  Propylaen,”  p.  5. 


wing,  when  he  will  immediately  find 
himself  opposite  the  best  extant  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Pelasgic  defences  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  present  maximum 
height  of  the  wall  (which  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Brauronian 
sanctuary)  is  9  ft.  10  in.  If  M.  Bohn’s 
opinion  be  correct,  which  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt,  this  is  a  remnant  of 
the  wall  from  which  the  unfortunate 
Athenians  threw  themselves  down,  in 
b.c.  480.  In  connection  with  Hero¬ 
dotus’s  description  of  the  Persians  open¬ 
ing  the  gates  (see  above,  p.  288),  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  side- 
wall  of  the  pre-Periclean  gateway 1 
already  named  (p.  296)  abuts  against 
this  Pelasgic  wall.  The  S.  E.  corner  of 
the  S.  wing  of  the  Propylsea  is  engaged 
in  the  Pelasgic  wall ;  in  the  angle 
thus  formed  are  the  remains  of  a  shrine 
(/meyapov)  of  uncertain  character.  It 
stood  with  its  back  to  the  polygonal 
wall,  therefore  facing  the  old  road, 
raised  on  two  steps  ;  the  latter  were  in 
part  hewn  out  of  the  subjacent  rock, 
and  in  part  formed  of  (tufa)  masonry. 
At  the  N.E.  end  of  the  foundations 
stands  the  base  of  a  tripod  ;  one  of  the 
sockets  of  the  feet  retains  remains  of 
ancient  metal.2  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  the  character  of  this  pre- 
Periclean  shrine,  but  it  is  obvious, 
from  its  position,  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  some  divinity  whose  peculiarity  it 
was  to  be  worshipped  before  the  gates , 
as  was  the  case  with  Hermes  Propylseus 
and  the  Charites.  Before  quitting  this 
point,  the  traveller  should  observe  the 
numerous  knobs  (called  by  masons 
handle-blocks),  left  on  the  walls  of  the 
S.  wing  of  the  Propylsea.  Their  pre¬ 
sence  would  alone  suffice  to  show  that 
the  building  was  never  fully  completed. 
Returning  W.  -ward,  the  traveller  finds 
himself  directly  in  front  of 

The  Temple  of  Athena  Nike ,  called 
Nike  Apteros. — The  worship  of  the 
goddess  under  this  designation  was  of 
great  antiquity,  and  closely  related  to 
the  rites  of  Athena  Polias,  but  the 
question  of  its  origin  is  an  obscure 
and  complicated  one,  which  our  limits 

1  This  part  of  the  wall  can  only  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  E.  side  of  the  Propyhea. 

2  See  Bohn’s  “  Propylaen,”  p.  17. 
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do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  here. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe 
that  the  graceful  fancy  which  regarded 
the  Wingless  Victory  of  Athens  as 
representing  the  counterpart  of  the 
enchained  Ares  of  Sparta,  rests  on 
no  authority  more  ancient  than  that 
of  Pausanias,1  and  is  entirely  distinct 
from,  if  not  actually  opposed  tb,  the 
early  conception  of  Athena  Nike. 

We  have  already  mentioned  (p.  294) 
the  removal  of  this  temple  in  or  about 
1684  ;  and  must  now  add  that  nearly 
all  the  component  pieces  were  recovered, 
on  the  destruction  of  the  Middle  battery 
(see  p.  294),  in  1835.  Under  the  skil¬ 
ful  direction  of  MM.  Ross,  Schaubert, 
and  Hansen,  with  some  assistance  from 
Colonel  Leake,  the  ancient  materials 
were  carefully  built  up,  on  the  old 
foundations  (which  had  remained  un¬ 
disturbed),  in  their  original  position. 
The  restoration  was  a  most  successful 
one,  and  at  even  a  short  distance  the 
edifice  appears  to  be  nearly  intact. 

Several  questions  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  with  |  respect  to  the 
history  and  topography  of  this  part  of 
the  Acropolis,  attach  to  this  exquisite 
little  temple  and  the  terrace  (or  bastion) 
on  which  it  stands.  Before,  however, 
entering  on  this  complex  subject,  it 
will  be  well  to  describe  the  external 
characteristics  of  the  edifice  itself. 

The  temple  is  built  in  the  Ionic 
order,  and  is  an  amphiprostyle  tetra- 
style.  It  is  raised  on  a  stylobate  of  3 
steps,  and  measures  27  ft.  2  in.  in 
length,  by  18  ft.  3  in.  in  breadth.  The 
four  Ionic  columns  at  either  end  are 
fluted,  and  the  treatment  of  the  capitals 
closely  recalls  that  of  the  Ionic  columns 
of  the  Propylsea.  The  columns,  in¬ 
cluding  the  base  and  the  capital,  are 
13J  ft.  high,  and  the  total  height  of 
the  temple  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment, 
including  the  stylobate,  was  23  ft. 
The  frieze,  which  ran  round  the  whole 
exterior  of  the  building,  is  about  18  in. 
broad,  and  is  adorned  with  sculptures 
in  high  relief.  It  originally  consisted 
of  14  slabs,  of  which  number,  portions 
of  12  still  exist.2  Several  of  these  are 

1  Paus.  Lacon.  xv. 

2  Four  of  these  slabs  are  in  the  British 
Museuln. 


so  much  injured  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  details,  but  the  general 
design  has  been  made  out.  The  entire 
East  front  was  occupied  by  a  crowd  of 
divinities,  seated  and  standing,  which 
presumably  represent  a  Council  of  the 
Gods.  Twenty- one  of  the  figures  can 
be  fairly  made  out,  and  of  these  no  less 
than  16  are  female  figures.  MM.  Ross 
and  Gerhardt,  have  named  nearly  all 
these  figures,  but  as  none  of  the  person¬ 
ages  thus  identified  retain  either  their 
heads  or  their  characteristic  attributes, 
it  appears  needless  to  reproduce  here  a 
list  so  little  satisfactory.1 

The  other  three  sides  of  the  building 
are  occupied  by  battle-scenes.  Prof. 
Overbeck  has  argued,  with  great  plausi¬ 
bility,  that  all  three  sides  refer  to  the 
same  contest,  and  that  the  battle  thus 
represented  is  that  of  Platsea.  Assum¬ 
ing  this  view  to  be  correct,  the  main  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  design  isfoundin  the  Western 
frieze ,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  a 
contest  of  Greeks  with  Greeks.2  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  view  just  stated,  this  would 
represent  the  encounter  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Medizing  Thebans, 
while  the  shield  suspended  to  a  tree 
may,  as  suggested  by  M.  Kekule,  have 
reference  to  the  golden  shields  dedi¬ 
cated  at  Delphi,  by  the  Athenians, 
after  their  victory.  Some  of  the  figures 
in  this  frieze  are  entirely  nude,  others 
wear  a  chlamys  ;  others  again,  a  chiton 
reaching  to  the  knees,  with  or  without 
a  chlamys.  Most  of  them  carry  Argolic 
shields.  The  absence  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  Boeotian  buckler  can  scarcely 
be  thought  to  invalidate  Overbeck’s 
argument,  as  the  Argolic  form  was  the 
shield  in  general  use.3  The  subject  of 
the  North  and  South  friezes  is  unmis- 

1  The  list  is  reproduced,  with  some  correc¬ 
tions,  in  Kekule’s  “  Balustrade  d.  Tempels  d. 
Athena  Nike,”  p.  18. 

2  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  MM.  Over¬ 
beck  and  Kekule,  but  Mr.  Newton  is  disposed, 
on  account  of  their  dress,  to  regard  the  anta¬ 
gonists  of  the  Athenians  as  Asiatics.  On  the 
other  hand,  Prof.  Overbeck  claims  to  have 
ascertained  that  some  of  the  combatants  wear 
the  characteristic  Boeotian  helmet. 

3  Nevertheless,  as  the  whole  design  is  of 
the  conventional  heroic  class,  without  any 
attempt  at  realism,  it  might  have  appeared 
natural  to  mark  out  the  inimical  Boeotians 
by  arming  them  with  the  archaic  national 

[  buckler. 
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takable  ;  in  both  cases  a  contest 
between  Greeks  and  Persians  (some  of 
the  latter  mounted)  is  represented. 
The  dress  of  the  Persians  is  a  chiton 
with  long  sleeves,  reaching  to  the 
knees,  and  close-fitting  trousers.  They 
were  equipped  as  archers,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  quiver,  and  in  one  the  bow, 
is  still  recognisable.  The  other  weapons 
were  probably  of  metal,  as  no  trace  of 
them  remains.  The  Greeks  are  all 
represented  nude,  or  as  wearing  a 
chlamys  only. 

There  is  no  continuity  in  the  com¬ 
position,  wdiich  is  all  broken  up  into 
detached  episodes,  in  each  of  which  5 
or  6  figures  are  engaged.  The  general 
action  of  the  design,  however,  in  both 
the  N.  and  the  S.  friezes,  tends  towards 
the  E.,  therefore  away  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  group  of  Athenians  and  Boeotians. 
The  general  efiect  is  good,  but  there  is 
much  monotony  and  repetition  in  the 
details.1 

The  temple  was  guarded  on  the  1ST. 
side,  that  lacing  the  main  approach  to 
the  Propylsea,  by  a  marble  wall,  3  ft. 
2  in.  high,  enriched  with  sculpture  in 
high  relief,  and  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
screen  (see  p.  301 ‘and  p.  324).  A  large 
number  of  fragments,  some  of  consid¬ 
erable  size,  of  these  slabs  have  been 
recovered  at  various  dates  (1835-80). 
The  subject  of  the  entire  composition 
is  a  band  of  winged  Victories,  the  hand¬ 
maidens  of  the  goddess  Athena,  who 
are  variously  engaged  in  preparing  a 
sacrifice  and  in  erecting  a  trophy  to 
their  mistress.  The  goddess  herself  is 
represented  as  seated  on  the  prow  of  a 
ship,  whence  we  may,  perhaps,  con¬ 
clude  that  a  naval  victory  is  here  com¬ 
memorated.2 

“  Nearly  all  the  archaeologists  who 
have  written  on  the  sculptures  of  this 
temple  assume  that,  both  in  the 
smaller  and  the  larger  frieze,  particular 
victories  gained  by  the  Athenians  are 
commemorated.  If  this  be  admitted, 

1  The  traveller  will  do  well  to  consult  Over¬ 
beck’s  careful  critique  of  this  sculpture : 
“Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Plastik,”  3rd 
ed.  vol.  i.  p.  363,  et  seq. 

2  The  Victory  slabs  have  all  been  removed 
to  the  Acropolis  Museum,  and  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  in  our  notice  of  that  collec¬ 
tion,  see  below,  p.  324. 


the  next  question  is  the  probable 
date  of  the  sculptures  themselves. 
On  this  question  there  is  no  direct 
evidence,  except  the  fact  that  the 
temple  could  not  have  been  erected 
till  after  the  building  of  the  South 
Wall  by  Cimon.  The  style  of  its 
architecture  is  certainly  not  later  than, 
if  as  late  as,  that  of  the  Erechtheium, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  in  course 
of  building  b.c.  409.  The  sculpture, 
again,  of  the  smaller  frieze,  though 
more  skilfully  composed  and  executed 
than  the  frieze  of  the  Erechtheium, 
presents  some  curious  coincidence  wfith 
it  in  certain  groups,  which  are  almost 
identical  in  design.  It  is  probable 
that  the  smaller  frieze  of  the  Temple 
of  Victory  was,  like  the  frieze  of  the 
Erechtheium,  the  work  of  an  inferior 
class  of  artists,  who  had  received 
their  training  in  the  schools  of  Phei- 
dias  and  his  contemporaries.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  larger  frieze,  there 
is  a  marked  superiority  both  in  the 
design  and  the  execution.  In  the 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  drapery,  and 
richness  of  form,  some  have  discerned 
traces  of  that  later  Athenian  style, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  School  of  Praxiteles,  and  have 
consequently  assigned  to  this  frieze  a 
date  as  late  as  the  early  part,  or  middle, 
of  the  4th  cent.  b.  c.  ,  but  till  we  know 
more  of  the  style  of  Alcamenes  and  the 
other  great  contemporaries  of  Pheidias, 
it  cannot  be  safely  assumed  that  this 
frieze  must,  on  account  of  its  advanced 
style,  be  later  than  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  b.c.  404.  Kekule 
has  made  an  ingenious  conjecture  that 
these  sculptures  commemorate  the 
successes  of  Alcibiades  at  Abydos, 
Cyzicus,  and  Byzantium,  and  that  they 
were  dedicated  on  his  triumphant  re¬ 
turn  from  exile,  b.c.  407.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
these  sculptures  were  executed  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  particular  battles,1  than 
that  their  subjects  are  only  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  containing  a  general  allusion 
to  Athenian  victories.” — Newton. 

1  M.  Beule,  who  shared  this  opinion, 
called  the  Victory  slabs  “  Flatteurs  muets, 
que  l’on  imitait  moins  eloquemment  a  la 
tribune  du  Pnyx.” 
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In  front  of  the  temple  are  the 
foundations  of  an  Altar,  where  sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered  to  the  goddess.  That, 
at  the  annual  festival  of  the  Lesser 
Panathensea,  a  cow  was  sacrificed  at 
the  Altar  of  Athena  Nike  is  a  fact 
certified  by  a  public  decree1  on  the 
subject,  in  which  it  is  ordered  that 
one  of  the  finest  animals  be  selected 
for  this  object.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
reliefs  on  the  parapet  represents  two 
Victories  leading  the  victim  forward. 
The  animal  must  have  been  led  through 
the  open  columns  of  the  South  Wing. 
Fronting  the  site  of  this  altar  is  the 
Little  Stair  already  mentioned  (p.  293). 
Like  almost  every  detail  of  the  South 
Wing,  this  stair  has  been  made  sub¬ 
ject  of  keen  dispute.  The  very  evidence 
which  M.  Bohn  has  adduced  to  prove 
that  it  was  built  at  a  date  subsequent 
to  the  completion  of  the  S.  Wing  of 
the  Propylsea,  is  shown  by  M.  Borr- 
mann  to  tend  rather  in  the  contrary 
sense.  The  sculptured  balustrade  of 
the  N.  wall  here  turned  inward,  skirt¬ 
ing  the  W.  side  of  the  stair.  The  ter¬ 
minal  piece  has  been  found,  and  the 
marks  of  the  insertion  of  the  balustrade 
can  be  traced  along  the  floor.  Prof. 
Michaelis  has  argued,  with  great  ap¬ 
pearance  of  probability,  that  it  was  by 
these  side  steps  that  Pausanias,  having 
quitted  the  Great  Stair,  commenced 
his  circuit  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
adoption  of  this  suggestion  at  once 
explains  the  local  order  of  this  part  of 
his  description,  which  is  otherwise 
rather  obscure.  In  mentioning  the 
Temple  of  Victory,  Pausanias  notes 
that  it  was  from  this  spot,  according 
to  tradition,  that  ALgeus  threw  himself 
when  he  saw  the  black  sail  on  his  son’s 
mast.  “There  is,”  writes  Dr.  Words¬ 
worth,  “a  truth  and  beauty  in  the 
description  of  Catullus  which  can  no¬ 
where  be  more  sensibly  felt  than  on 
this  spot — 

‘At  Pater  ut  summa  prospeetum  ex  arce 
petebat, 

Anxia  in  assiduos  absumens  lumina  fletus, 
Quum  primum  inflati  prospexit  lintea  veli, 


1  Discovered  at  the  Propylsea  in  1846.  M. 
Rangabe  assigns  it,  on  internal  evidence,  to 
about  840-337  b.c. 


Prsecipitem  sese  scopulorum  e  vertice  jecit 
Amissum  credens  inmiti  Thesea  fato. 

‘  Mounting  the  City’s  speculative  crest, 
Wasting  in  ceaseless  tears  his  anxious  eyes, 
When  first  the  father  saw  the  swollen  sail, 
From  the  cliff’s  brow  he  headlong  fell, 
believing  . 

That  Theseus  had  been  slain  by  ruthless 
Fate.’ 

Catullus  has  been  saved  from  an  error, 
perhaps  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
scene,  into  which  later  writers  have 
fallen.  They,  with  some  few  excep¬ 
tions,  make  iEgeus 1  throw  himself 
from  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  into  the 
sea — which  is  three  miles  off.  ” 

Most  archaeologists  are  agreed  in  the 
supposition  that  an  altar  or  temple 
existed  on  this  spot  from  an  early 
period,  but  all  authentic  evidence  on 
the  subject  is  wanting.  M.  Bohn,  who 
regards  not  only  the  Temple  of  Victory, 
but  also  the  podium  on  which  it  stands, 
as  posterior  in  date  to  the  Propylsea, 
conjectures  that  Mnesicles  hoped  to 
reduce  this  projection  to  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  N.  wing,  and  that 
it  was  only  when  this  became  impos¬ 
sible,  from  the  opposition  of  the  priests, 
as  he  imagines,  that  the  S.  wing  was 
curtailed  (as  already  explained),  and 
the  Temple  of  Victory  added  to  orna¬ 
ment  the  bare  projection,  and,  in  a 
measure,  perhaps,  to  screen  the  defects 
of  the  S.  wing.  No  one’s  opinion  is 
entitled  to  greater  deference  on  this 
special  question  than  M.  Bohn’s  ;  as, 
however,  his  able  colleagues  MM.  Borr- 
mann  and  Dorpfeld  have  not  fully 
given  in  their  adherence  to  this  view,2 
the  matter  must  still  be  regarded  as 
very  far  from  settled.  Indeed,  with 
respect  to  the  so-called  bastion,  it 
appears  scarcely  possible  to  accept  his 
conclusion.  As  this  is  a  question  of 

1  “  In  order  to  give  a  name  to  the  JEgcean 
( Serv .  AEneid.  iii.  74.  Keightly,  Mythol.  p. 
349),  which  etymology  is  refuted  by  the  word 
AEgcean  alone.  The  sea  is  Alyaiov  TreXayos  : 
but  the  adjective  from  iEgeus  is  Aiyeios. 
They  both  occur  in  JSsch.  Ag.  645  ;  Eumen. 
653.  The  accurate  observation  of  the 
Scholiast  on  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  831,  might 
have  cautioned  the  mythologists  against  this 
error.” 

3  See  an  article,  by  M.  Borrmann,  in  the 
“  Philologische  Wochenschrift  ”  for  17tli 
March  1883. 
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great  importance,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  its  main  features  even  here. 

The  terrace,  or  podium,  on  which 
the  temple  stands,  consists  of  a  natural 
projection,  or  spur,  of  the  Rock,  cased 
in  masonry.  The  trace  of  this  bastion, 
as  it  is  generally  and  not  improperly 
called,  clearly  shows  that  its  construc¬ 
tion  was  originally  dictated  by  military 
requirements,  hut  it  is  less  certain 
whether  we  have  here  the  actual  bastion 
as  originally  built,  or  merely  a  later 
adaptation  of  a  pre-existing  military 
work  to  civil  purposes.  The  question 
is  still  unsettled,  but  the  present 
balance  of  evidence  rather  tends  to 
make  the  latter  opinion  the  more  pro¬ 
bable  one.  It  is  clear  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  temple  is  quite  incompatible 
with  the  use  of  the  bastion,  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form,  for  purposes  of  defence. 
Hence,  those  who  attribute  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  to  a  date  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Propylsea 
assume  that  the  bastion  was  formerly 
of  greater  extent,  and  that  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  its  present  dimensions  when 
the  Acropolis,  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Pericles,  ceased  to  form  the 
citadel  of  Athens  (comp.  p.  285).  As 
far  as  the  westward  extension,  sug¬ 
gested  by  M.  Kekule,  is  concerned,  this 
opinion  appears  to  be  untenable,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  very  ancient  road  from 
the  S.  (see  p.  292)  passes  immediately 
under  the  present  face  of  the  work. 1 

With  respect  to  a  former  northern 
extension  of  the  nrvpyos,  there  is  not 
the  same  difficulty,  although  we  cannot 
accept  the  form  assigned  to  that  ex¬ 
tension  by  its  ablest  advocate,  Prof. 
Michaelis.  The  following  is,  in  brief, 
the  evidence  adduced  by  him  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  view.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  two  lowest  corner-stones 
of  the  H.  W.  angle  of  the  Hike  bastion 
lie  obliquely  to  the  courses  above  them, 
from  which  they  slightly  project  on 
the  W.  Hence  it  appears  clear  that 

1  At  the  "same  time,  the  presence  of  the 
two  large  niches  in  the  W.  wall  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  regard  this  as  the  original  face  of 
the  bastion. 

No  light  whatever  has  been  thrown  on  the 
meaning  of  these  niches.  Col.  Leake’s  opinion, 
that  they  formed  tine  entrance  to  the  adytum 
of  Ge  Curotrophus  and  Demeter,  can  no  longer 
be  entertained. 


these  stones  form  part  of  a  different 
and  pre-existing  wall.  It  is  further 
noticeable  that  the  H.  face  of  the 
bastion  exhibits  many  curious  irregu¬ 
larities  in  its  masonry,1  and  that  the 
faces  of  some  of  the  lower  blocks  are 
only  rough  -  dressed.  M.  Michaelis 
follows  up  these  facts  with  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  a  line  produced  northwards 
from  the  oblique  west  front  of  the 
bastion  would  exactly  strike  the  H.  W. 
corner  of  the  H.  terrace  of  the  Propy- 
lsea.  He  also  notes  that  “a  line  of 
masonry  of  earlier  character”  than 
that  of  the  superjacent  W.  wall  of  the 
H.  wing  was  remarked  here,  many 
years  ago,2  by  Mr.  Wilson.  There¬ 
upon  he  suggests  that,  in  pre-Periclean 
times,  a  continuous  wall  extended 
from  the  S.  to  the  H.  wing,  the  gate 
of  the  Acropolis  being  placed  some¬ 
where  near  the  present  pedestal  of 
Agrippa.  M.  Michaelis’s  argument  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  his  facts  are 
valuable,  but  we  must  demur  to  his 
conclusions.  By  his  allusion  to  the 
well-known  description  of  Herodotus 
(see  above,  p.  283),  he  implies  that  the 
above  was  the  condition  of  the  defences 
at  the  time  of  the  second  Persian  in¬ 
vasion  (b.c.  480).  But  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  appears  to  be  equally 
opposed  to  the  scanty  existing  tradi¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  and,  a  far  more 
serious  objection,  to  the  recognised 
principles  of  ancient  warfare.  The 
great  H.  prolongation  of  the  Hike 
pyrgos  would  entirely  vitiate  its  value 
as  a  bastion,  while  the  plan,  as  sketched 
by  M.  Michaelis,  makes  no  provision 
whatever  for  flank  defence.  In  fact, 
it  differs  little  in  essentials  from  the 
Middle  battery  (see  p.  294)  of  Mahom- 
med  II.,  built  under  totally  different 
circumstances,  for  totally  different 
objects. 

All  things  considered,  the  most 

1  These  are  well  shown  in  plate  iv.  fig.  1 
of  Jahn  and  Michaelis’s  edition  of  Pansanias’s 
description  of  the  Acropolis.  At  one  point 
the  severed  extremity  of  one  of  the  Pelasgic 
walls  already  noticed  (p.  202)  is  visible.  M. 
Bohn  seems  to  maintain  that  this  wall  formed 
the  W.  face  of  the  rocky  projection  as  late  as 
the  erection  of  the  Propylsea,  but  this  view 
we  cannot  accept. 

2  These  remains  were  almost  entirely  obliter¬ 
ated,  by  some  repairs  executed  here,  in  1865. 
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satisfactory  view  hitherto  presented 
seems  to  be  that  advanced  by  M.  Carl 
Robert.1  After  briefly  noticing  the 
prominent  features  of  the  question,  he 
points  out  that  it  is  an  error  to  assume, 
as  some  eminent  archaeologists  have 
done,  that  the  Nike  bastion,  or  a  pre¬ 
decessor  on  the  same  spot,  could  have 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  defences  of  the  citadel.  “It  was 
only  after  the  circuit  of  the  defences 
had  been  restricted  that  this  point 
could  become  of  predominant  import¬ 
ance  to  the  defence.  This  preliminary 
condition  could,  however,  only  be 
realised  after  the  partial  clearance  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Pelasgicum  (thus  ful¬ 
filling  the  saying  of  the  Oracle  :  rb 
lleXacryiKov  apyov  afxeivov),  in  a  word, 
after  the  Persian  wars.  Hence  we 
learn,  that  between  480  and  438  b.c., 
the  enceinte  was  reduced,  and  the  Nike 
bastion  erected.  Now,  precisely  with 
this  period  coincides  the  political 
activity  of  that  man  to  whom  such  a 
scheme  may  with  most  suitability  be 
attributed;  namely,  the  builder  of  the 
South  Wall — Cimon.  ”  M.  Robert  next 
remarks  that  the  Nike  bastion  had, 
with  good  reason,  been  connected  with 
the  Cimonium  even  by  those  writers 
who  attributed  a  much  earlier  origin 
to  the  former  work  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  this  opinion  being  dismissed,  there 
remains  no  objection  to  regarding 
Cimon  as  the  founder  of  the  bastion. 
“  Furthermore,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  altered  orientation  of  the 
Approach  to  the  citadel  ( i.e .  from 
N.W.  to  W.,  see  p.  283),  itself  a  result 
of  the  present  form  of  the  Nike  bastion, 
is  closely  and  inseparably  connected 
with  the  erection  of  the  South  Wall 
and  the  restriction  of  the  enceinte.” 
Once  the  outworks  towards  the  Areio- 
pagus  were  abolished,2  there  remained 

1  “  Der  Aufgang  zur  Akropolis,”  published 
in  Kiessling  and  von  Wilamovitz’s  “Philo- 
logische  Untersuchungen,”  vol.  i.  1880.  We 
have  omitted  from  this  notice  some  sub¬ 
ordinate  details  in  M.  Robert’s  argument- 
some  because  they  touched  on  points  of 
inferior  interest,  others  because  they  ap¬ 
peared  specially  open  to  contest.  These 
omissions  do  not,  however,  affect  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  conclusions  on  the  main  question 
at  issue. 

2  It  appears  to  us  improbable  that  these 


no  reason  why  the  approach  to  the 
citadel  should  face  in  that  direction. 

‘  ‘  A  confirmation  of  this  view  may 
further  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Athena 
Promachus,  erected  under  Cimon’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  stands  in  the  line  of  the 
present  approach,  which  must  there¬ 
fore  have  already  then  faced  to  the 
W.  It  must  be  conceded  that  all 
these  details  point  to  a  single  homo¬ 
geneous  plan  as  underlying  the  whole  ; 
the  object  of  which  plan  was  the 
fortification  of  the  citadel  on  a  new 
system,  a  plan  expressed  as  well  in 
the  erection  of  the  Wall  of  Cimon  as 
in  that  of  the  Nike  bastion.1  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Temple  of  Victory  and 
the  Propylsea  are  again  so  markedly 
the  growth  of  a  single  idea  that  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  not  to  attri¬ 
bute  their  design  to  one  and  the  same 
man,  their  erection  to  one  and  the  same 
period.  Both  are  the  expression  of 
a  spirit  totally  opposed  to  that  of 
Cimon  ;  of  that  spirit,  namely,  in 
which  the  citadel  was  dismantled.” 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the 
Acropolis,  we  must  briefly  notice 

The  Mediaeval  Watch-  Tower,  which, 
until  1874,  occupied  the  S.  wing  of  the 
Propylsea.2  The  exact  age  of  this  tower 
is  matter  of  doubt,  the  only  certain 
fact  being  that  it  was  of  a  date  not 
later  than  the  15th  cent.  Mr.  Finlay 
was  disposed  to  attribute  its  erection 
to  the  Burgundian  Dukes  of  Athens, 
chiefly  from  the  close  similarity  of  its 
architecture  to  that  of  the  St.  Omer 
Tower  at  Thebes  ;  while  M.  Burnouf 
and  most  other  writers  have  regarded 
it  as  the  work  of  the  Florentines. 

outworks  extended  so  far,  or  subsisted  so 
late,  as  M.  Robert  would  have  us  believe. 
But  this  is  a  mere  question  of  degree,  which 
does  not  affect  the  main  argument. 

1  “How' far  the  Cimonian  fortifications  of 
the  western  approach  had  proceeded,  when 
the  total  transformation  by  Mnesicles  began, 
we  have  no  knowledge.”  We  may  add  that 
neither  has  it  been  ascertained  whether  the 
external  casing  of  the  N.  wall  of  the  Nike 
bastion  preceded  or  followed  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Propylsea  ;  a  question  of  import¬ 
ance,  but  one  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
notice. 

2  Removed  in  1874,  by  the  Archaeological 
Society,  with  funds  supplied  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann. 
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Latterly,  several  German  writers  (who 
themselves  never  saw  the  tower),  adopt¬ 
ing  the  arguments  of  M.  Kaftanjoglou, 
have  assumed  it  to  be  Turkish.  The 
most  successful  exponent  of  this  opinion 
is  M.  Bohn,  who,  however,  admits 
himself  to  be  not  free  from  doubt  on 
the  question.  Even  he  assigns  it  to 
no  later  date  than  the  reign  of  Mahom- 
med  II.,  the  Conqueror.  The  chief 
ground,  beyond  the  evidence  of  popular 
tradition,1  for  attributing  the  erection 
of  the  tower  to  the  Dukes,  whether 
Burgundian  or  Florentine,  is,  that  its 
construction  at  any  date  subsequent  to 
the  fall  of  the  Acciajuoli  would  have 
been  an  anachronism  in  military  archi¬ 
tecture.  With  the  Ottoman  rule  began 
also  a  new  era  in  the  fortification  of 
the  citadel,  and  it  seems  scarcely  doing 
justice  to  the  skilful  Turkish  Engineers  2 
of  that  period,  to  suppose  that  they 
wilfully  wasted  so  much  time  and 
labour  as  the  construction  of  this  tower 
must  have  demanded  (it  measured  28 
ft.  7  in.  by  25  ft.  5  in.  ;  its  walls  were 
5  ft.  9  in.  thick  and  about  85  ft.  high3), 
on  an  already  obsolete  form  of  architec¬ 
ture.4  If  such  was  really  the  case, 
there  was  additional  reason  for  pre¬ 
serving  so  interesting  and  probably,  in 
some  respects,  unique  a  monument. 
If  it  were  indeed  erected  by  Mahommed 
II.,  what  finer  “ trophy”  (as  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  has  called  it),  could  the  Greeks 
desire  of  their  own  triumph  over  that 
great  man’s  descendants  ?  Whatever 
view  be  adopted  as  to  the  age  of  the 
tower,  most  Englishmen  will  share  the 
deep  regret  expressed  by  Mr.  Freeman  6 

1  For  reasons  too  lengthy  to  be  stated  here, 
the  widespread  local  tradition,  which  assigns 
a  Frankish  origin  to  the  tower,  is  entitled  to 
more  attention  than  the  majority  of  such 
rumours. 

2  The  Turkish  Engineers  of  this  period,  as 
is  well  known,  were  far  in  advance  of  most 
of  their  Western  contemporaries. 

3  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
tower  was  originally  higher,  but  this  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful. 

4  This  part  of  the  question  has  been  well 
handled  by  M.  Burnouf  (Ville  et  Acropole 
d’Athbnes),  whose  argument  is  adopted  by  M. 
Bohn  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  confirm  his 
own  views. 

5  See  “  Historical  Essays,”  3rd  series  ;  also 
various  articles  in  the  “Saturday  Review” 
for  1877-78  ;  and  a  paper  in  the  “  Pan-Hellenic 
Review,”  No.  l.v 


at  the  needless  destruction  of  so  in¬ 
teresting  a  landmark  of  history,  of  so 
picturesque  an  object  in  the  land¬ 
scape.1 

The  traveller  now  retraces  his  steps 
through  the  Propylsea.  On  quitting 
the  Eastern  portico  he  will  observe 
that  the  surface  of  the  rock  rises  at 
first  at  a  slope,  which  is  carefully 
roughened  by  transverse  grooves,  to 
afford  foothold,  and  forms  a  steep 
road ;  it  becomes  more  gradual  as  it 
proceeds,  and  finally  reaches  its  highest 
point  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  rise  between  the 
Propylsea  and  this  point  is  about  40 
feet.  It  then  falls  about  15  feet  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  enclosure. 

The  traveller,  following  in  the  track 
of  Pausanias,  proceeds  towards  the 
Parthenon.  He  first  passes,  on  the 
rt.,  the  precinct  of  Athena  Hygieia  (see 
p.  296),  then  various  other  founda¬ 
tions  of  less  importance.  Behind 
these,  and  approached  by  a  short  flight 
of  steps  {22),  is  the 

Temenos  of  Artemis  Brauronia 2 
{23).  Ho  remains  of  the  temple  subsist, 
and  Pausanias  affords  us  no  particulars 
on  the  subject.  Some  votive  offerings, 
including  a  very  well  carved  little  hear, 
have  been  found  on  the  site ;  some  of 
these  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  by 
huntsmen.  Within  the  precinct,  of 
which  nearly  all  the  boundaries  can 
still  easily  be  traced,  stood  the  colossal 
brazen  figure  of  the  Trojan  Horse,  with 
the  Greeks  looking  out  from  its  body.3 
Some  blocks  of  the  pedestal,  fortun¬ 
ately  including  the  inscription,4  were 

1  There  are  many  cases,  as  at  Olympia, 
where  the  surpassing  value  of  the  discoveries 
to  be  made  may  amply  justify  the  sacrifice  of 
medipeval  remains,  but  this  was  not  the  case 
here.  How  small  is  the  amount  added  to 
our  knowledge  by  the  destruction  of  the 
tower  may  easily  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
best  ground-plans  of  the  Propylsea  issued 
before  and  since  that  event. 

2  With  respect  to  the  origin,  importance, 
and  antiquity  of  this  cultus,  see  below,  Rte.  4. 

3  The  Greeks  here  represented  were  Menes- 
theus,  Teucer,  and  the  sons  of  Theseus ; 
a  choice  dictated  by  Athenian  vanity  rather 
than  tradition. 

4  The  inscription,  as  was  indeed  usual,  does 
not  specify  the  character  of  the  statue  dedi¬ 
cated,  but  the  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  first  line  of  the  dedication  was  quoted  in 
the  Scholiast  on  the  “  Birds  ”  of  Aristophanes, 
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discovered  by  Dr.  Ross  in  1840.  The 
horse  was  wrought  by  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Strongylion,  and  dedicated  by 
one  Chseredemus  of  Ccele  (a  district  of 
Athens). 

The  traveller  should  now  diverge  10 
or  12  yds.  to  the  It.,  to  visit  the 
foundations  of 

The  Pedestal  of  Athena  Promachus. 
This  colossal  bronze  statue,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  Pheidias,  re¬ 
presented  the  goddess  as  ready  for  battle, 
whence  the  name.  This  was  also  called 
the  Great  Athena  (y  yeydXrj  ’Adrjva, 
Demosth.  Be  Pals.  Leg.  p.  428).  She 
towered  even  over  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  point  of  her  spear  and  the  top  of 
her  helmet,  sparkling  in  the  sun,  were 
visible  to  sailors  as  they  doubled  Cape 
Sunium.  It  is  reckoned  that  the 
statue,  including  the  pedestal,  was 
between  50  and  60  ft.  high,  if  not 
more.  It  was  still  standing  in  a.d. 
395,  in  which  year  the  gigantic  form, 
seen,  in  a  vision,  pacing  before  the 
walls,  scared  away  Alaric  and  his 
Goths  when  they  were  about  to 
plunder  the  Acropolis  ( Zosim .  v.  6). 
The  vision  of  Alaric  seems  to  be  almost 
foreshadowed  in  two  lines  of  the 
‘  ‘  Hercules  Furens.”  1 

Returning  to  the  path  (it  was  here¬ 
abouts  that  the  Marsyas group2  appears 
to  have  stood),  the  traveller  next 
passes,  on  the  rt., 

The  Temenos  of  Athena  Ergane  (2 4). 
— Ho  trace  of  the  temple  itself  remains, 
and  Pausanias  affords  us  no  information 
on  the  subject.  The  general  limits  of  the 

(in  which,  play  this  same  horse  is  referred  to, 
as  a  term  of  comparison,  to  show  the  breadth 
of  the  ornithine  ramparts),  enabled  Dr.  Ross 
to  identify  it.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
statue  was  only  slightly  older  than  the  play 
in  which  it  is  first  mentioned,  viz.  than 
414  b.c. 

1  “It  was  this  statue,  I  believe,”  writes 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  “that  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  Euripides  when  he  wrote  : — 

aXX’  9j\9ev,  .  .  .  eiKoov  Cos  opqv  i(pa ivero, 
IlaXXas,  Kpadaivova  Cyxos  inroXbcpy  Kapq.. 

‘  Then  issued  forth,  appearing  like  a  Statue, 

Pallas,  a  spear  she  shook,  with  crested  helm.’ 

Here.  Fur.  1002. 

2  A  celebrated  group  of  Athena  and  Marsyas, 
by  Myron,  which  has  given  rise  to  almost 
endless  discussion  and  speculation :  comp, 
p.  199. 

[ Greece .] 


sanctuary  are,  however,  easily  traced; 
on  the  W.  it  was  bounded  by  the  wall 
of  the  Brauronian  enclosure,  on  the  S. 
by  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  on  the 
H.  and  E.  by  an  abrupt  rise  in  the 
ground.  On  the  E. ,  the  line  is  further 
defined  by  the  rock  being  here  (25)  cut 
into  steps,  which  formed  tiers  of  shelves 
for  the  exhibition  of  votive  offerings. 
The  mortices  by  which  the  stelse  and 
other  dedications  were  fixed  to  the  rock 
are  still  recognisable.  The  pedestal  of 
a  statue  of  Athena  Ergane,  and  other 
dedicatory  inscriptions  to  the  same 
divinity,  have  been  found  within  the 
sanctuary.  It  was  the  Athenians  who 
first  gave  to  Athena  the  title  of  The 
Worker. 

The  traveller  is  now  close  to  the 
Parthenon,  and  can,  if  he  chooses, 
enter  it  from  the  W.  For  the  purpose 
of  accurate  description,  however,  it  is 
preferable  to  approach  it  by  the  Eastern 
door,  the  only  entrance  in  ancient 
times.  He  therefore  follows  the  path 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  edifice,  passing 
on  the  way,  to  the  rt. ,  a  dedication  (26) 
to  the  Fruit-bearing  Earth  (Tr)s  K apxo- 
<p6pov),  carved  in  the  rock  ;  also  two 
ancient  cisterns  (27),  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  lined  with  fine  hydraulic  cement. 
Immediately  after  passing  the  second 
cistern,  he  rounds  the  N.  E.  corner  of 
the  Temple,  and  reaches  the  East  door 
of 


The  Parthenon 1  (28). —  This  temple 
has  been  justly  called  “the  finest  edifice 
on  the  finest  site  in  the  world,  hallowed 
by  the  noblest  recollections  that  can 
stimulate  the  human  heart.” 

In  this  temple,  an  architecture  which 
had  gone  on  through  centuries  of 
refinement,  until  it  culminated  here, 
was  combined  with  the  work  of  the 
greatest  sculptor  the  world  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Unless  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  this  perfect  unison  of  these 
two  arts,  we  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
Parthenon.  Painting  also  was  there, 
and  although  we  cannot  thoroughly 
realise  the  part  it  played  in  the  magni¬ 
ficent  diapason  of  the  three  sister  arts, 
we  dare  not  question  its  propriety. 
Our  present  concern,  however,  is  chiefly 


1  With  respect  to  the  name  Parthenon,  see 
below,  p.  316. 
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with  the  architecture.  This  alone  is  a 
vast  theme,  one  that  has  taxed  for 
generations,  and  still  taxes,  the  best 
energies,  the  finest  talent,  and  the 
closest  observation  of  the  most  able 
investigators.  The  adequate  treatment, 
even  in  outline,  therefore,  of  such  a 
subject  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
handbook.  All  we  can  attempt  in  the 
following  notice  is  to  provide  the 
traveller  with  such  a  skeleton  map  of 
the  subject  as  may,  we  hope,  facilitate 
his  reference  to  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  questions  treated.  Three  names 
of  conspicuous,  if  unequal,  distinction 
will,  it  may  safely  be  predicted,  ever 
remain  specially  associated  with  the 
archaeology  of  the  Parthenon,  namely: 
— that  of  Stuart,  who  first  laid  down 
the  leading  lines  of  its  reconstruction  ; 
secondly,  that  of  Penrose,  who  has 
traced  out  the  anatomy  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  literally  inch  by  inch,  and  re¬ 
vealed  the  marvellously  delicate  ma¬ 
thematical  adjustment  which  produced 
that  perfect  whole,  never  elsewhere 
surpassed,  nor  equalled  ;  lastly,  that 
of  Michaelis,  who  has  collated  and 
edited  the  'plastic  text ,  down  to  its 
smallest  scattered  fragments,  with  such 
scrupulous  minuteness  and  rigorous 
criticism  as  had  hitherto  only  been 
exercised  in  the  domain  of  pure  philo¬ 
logy- 

The  character  of  this  temple  impera¬ 
tively  requires  that  our  description 
should  commence  from  the  foundations, 
which  themselves  include  the  substruc¬ 
ture  of  the  earlier  temple,  destroyed  by 
the  Persians  in  480  b.c.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  early  temple  is  usually  as¬ 
cribed  to  Peisistratus  ;  a  very  probable 
supposition,  but  one  for  which  there  is 
no  documentary  evidence.  The  temple 
was  still  unfinished  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction.  Whether  or  not  this 
was  the  so  -  called  Hecatompedon  is 
uncertain,  but  its  length  (100  Attic 
feet)  makes  this  probable.  The  foun¬ 
dations  were  carefully  laid  in  masonry 
of  Peiraic  tufa,  and  covered  a  superfi¬ 
cies  of  252£  x  104J  Eng.  ft.  At  the  N.E. 
corner  the  rock  was  cut  down  to  receive 
the  masonry,  but  on  the  W. ,  and  still 
more  on  the  S.,  the  natural  slope  of  the 
hill  had  to  be  corrected  artificially ; 


moreover,  gullies  or  clefts  in  the  rock 
had  to  be  filled  up.  The  fall  is  so  great 
on  the  S.  that  at  one  point  the  sub¬ 
basement  is  over  35  ft.  deep.  On  the 
S.  side  the  limestone  sub-basement  was 
exposed.  The  stones  are  rectangular, 
and  are  carefully  worked  in  rusticated 
courses,  and  their  junction  with  the 
newer  foundations  required  by  the 
enlarged  Parthenon  is  visible  on  the 
W.  end,  under  the  column  next  to  the 
N.W.  angle  column,  and  on  the  S.  side 
under  the  S.E.  angle  column  itself. 
These  foundations  are  not  perfectly 
horizontal,  but  are  laid  in  a  shallow 
convex  curve.  At  the  E.  end,  where 
this  peculiarity  is  best  seen,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  convexity  stands  to  the  length 
in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2000  ;  on  the  S.  side 
the  curves  can  only  be  traced  with  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  3  or  4  upper  courses,  and 
here  the  convexity  is  only  as  1  :  1000. 
M.  Carl  Botticher  sought  to  explain  the 
existence  of  these  curves  as  merely  the 
result  of  an  assumed  subsidence  of  the 
foundations,  but  this  objection  has  been 
successfully  refuted  by  M.  Ziller,1  who 
has  brought  technical  evidence  to  show 
that  these  curves  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  design.  It  is  needless  to 
expatiate  on  the  very  great  interest 
which  attaches  to  so  early  an  example 
of  what  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  Grecian 
architecture.2 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  later  and 
more  famous  temple,  erected  under  the 
administration  of  Pericles.  The  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Parthenon  was  Ictinus,  who 
himself  wrote  an  account,  unfortunately 
lost,  of  this  his  master-piece.  He  was 
assisted  by  Callicrates,  the  builder  of 
the  southern  Long  Wall  (see  p.  350), 
who  appears  to  have  held  a  subordinate 
position,  and  may  have  acted  as  a  sort 
of  clerk-of- the- works.  We  know  that 
the  temple  was  dedicated  at  the  Great 
Panathensea  of  438  b.c.  ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  to  prove  when  it  was  com¬ 
menced.  Nevertheless,  the  case  admits 

1  See  his  article  in  “Erbkam’s  Zeitschrift 
fur  Bauwesen,”  1865. 

2  A  description  of  the  architecture  of  the 
primitive  Parthenon, 'so  far  as  this  has  been 
ascertained  from  existing  fragments,  is  given 
in  the  work  of  Michaelis. 
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of  a  reasonable  conjecture.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  removal  of 
the  treasure  of  the  National  Defence 
League  from  Delos  to  Athens  took  place 
in  460  b.c.  ;  it  has  further  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  by  M.  Kohler,  that  a  great 
change  in  the  mode  of  administration 
of  the  Federal  tribute  took  place  in 
454-3  b.c.  Now  the  year  454  b.c.  co¬ 
incides  with  the  celebration  of  the  Great 
Panathensea,  the  festival  with  which 
the  quadrennial  financial  period  com¬ 
menced,  the  date  at  which  the  new 
treasurers  came  into  office,  and  at  which 
the  chief  audit  of  the  Federal  accounts 
took  place.  Taking  these  and  other 
data  of  less  interest  into  consideration, 
Professor  Michaelis  suggests  that  we 
probabty  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  re¬ 
gard  the  year  454  b.c.  as  the  date  at 
which  the  erection  of  the  new  temple 
was  planned. 

The  builders  found  the  ground  al¬ 
ready  in  great  part  prepared  for  them, 
for  the  height  and  length  of  the  massive 
pre-Periclean  foundations  were  sufficient 
for  the  dimensions  of  the  new  edifice. 
For  some  reason  to  which  we  have  no 
clue,  it  was,  however,  required  to  leave 
a  terrace  5  ft.  7  in.  broad,  formed  by 
the  stereobate,  along  the  S.  side  of  the 
temple.  Hence  the  amount  of  increased 
breadth  (ft.  10*87),  required  to  bring 
the  temple  into  harmony  with  the  pro¬ 
portions  favoured  by  the  newer  Doric 
school,  had  to  be  added  on  the  N. 
side ;  the  junction  between  the  older 
and  the  newer  masonry  is  perfectly 
recognizable  at  the  W.  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing  (see  p.  306). 1  On  the  stereobate 
already  described,  at  the  distance  of 
5  ft.  7  in.  within  its  S.  edge,  was  laid 
a  sort  of  plinth  of  Pentelic  marble,  1 
ft.  high,  on  which  rested  the  stylobate, 
consisting  of  three  solid  steps  of  the 
same  material,  each  about  1  ft.  9  in.2 
high.  On  the  S.  and  E.,  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  concealed  by  a  pavement, 
probably  of  marble,  immediately  under 
the  plinth  just  named.  On  the  N.  and 
W.,  the  foundations  were  probably 

1  Some  smaller  alteration  seems  also  to  have 
been  made  to  the  S.-E.  corner. 

2  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  respect¬ 
ive  heights  of  these  steps,  but  not  sufficient  to 
notice  here. 


covered  by  banked-up  earth,  which  in 
Attica  soon  hardens  into  pis6.  The 
steps  already  mentioned  only  formed 
the  base  of  the  temple  ;  access  to  the 
interior  was  afforded  by  intermediate 
steps  (measuring  half  the  height  and 
breadth  of  the  others),  which  were  laid 
before  the  central  intercolumn  of  both 
the  E,  and  W.  fronts.  The  dimensions 
of  the  stylobate,  measured  on  the  top 
step,  are  (omitting  fractions)  228  ft.  in 
length,  by  101  ft.  in  breadth  (  =  225  x 
100  Attic  feet).  The  relation  of  breadth 
to  length  is,  therefore,  as  4  to  9.  On 
this  basis  stood  the  columns,  8  on  the 
fronts  and  17  on  either  flank,  i.e.  46  in 
all.  Of  these  32  are  standing,  exclusive 
of  some  clumsy  attempts  at  restoration 
on  the  N.  side.  The  columns  are  34 
ft.  3  in.  high ;  they  have  20  shallow 
flutings,  and  measure  6  ft.  3  in.  in 
diam.  at  the  base,  diminishing  by  f 
of  their  diameter  under  the  echinus. 
The  breadth  of  intercolumniation  varies 
slightly,  in  a  fixed  proportion,  through¬ 
out  the  edifice.  All  the  columns  lean 
slightly  inwards.  The  architrave,  on 
account  of  the  great  thickness  (5  ft.  9 
in.  x  4  ft.  5  in. )  required,  was  formed 
of  3  parallel  blocks  closely  united.  The 
architrave  was  adorned  with  gilded 
bronze  shields,  placed  beneath  the 
metopes.  Between  the  shields  were 
inscribed,  in  bronze  letters,  the  names 
of  the  dedicators.  Dr.  Wordsworth  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  these  shields  to 
which  Euripides  alludes  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines — 

Keiadcj  dopv  poi  fiirov  apLcparXtKeiv 
apdxvou s,  fieTCL  5 ’  tjgvx^ s  7 roXttp 
yrjpg,  £vvoucoir)v‘ 
aeidoL/M  8£  are^avois  Kapa 
7 roXibv  arecpav c6cras, 

Qpvj'iidav  rrtXrav  7 rpos  ’Adavas 
irepLKioGLv  ay  Kpe/adcr  as  daXd- 

/ULOLS. 

May  my  spear  idle  lie,  and  spiders  spin 
Their  webs  about  it !  May  I,  oh  may  I,  pass 
My  hoary  age  in  peace  ! — 

Then  let  me  chant  my  melodies,  and  crown 
My  gray  hairs  with  a  chaplet ! 

And  hang  my  spoils,  a  Thracian  target,  high 
Above  the  columns  of  Minerva’s  fane! 

Supplices,  v.  487. 

“  The  chorus  which  sang  these  lines 
as  it  danced  in  the  orchestra  beneath 
us,  perhaps  pointed  to  this  temple  and 
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to  these  shields  from  the  theatre,  which 
is  below  the  eastern  front  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon  on  which  they  were  hung.  The 
Parthenon  was  the  only  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens  to  which  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  a  peristyle  (tt epLKioves  9a\a/jLoi ) 
could  be  ascribed,  as  here,  by  Euri¬ 
pides.” 

The  impressions  left  upon  the  parts 
covered  by  the  shields  are  visible  upon 
the  architraves  ;  the  shields  themselves, 
together  with  the  gold  of  the  statue 
of  the  goddess,  were  carried  off  by 
Lachares,  when  Demetrius  was  besieg¬ 
ing  Athens.  There  were  also  upon  the 
architraves  bronze  nails  or  pegs,  upon 
which  festoons  were  hung  on  days  of 
festival. 

The  92  metopes  were  sculptured  in 
high  relief  (see  below,  p.  311).  The 
pediments  were  filled  with  statues 
(see  p.  309),  of  a  size  much  greater  than 
life.  The  upper  cornice,  enclosing  the 
tympanum,  was  surmounted  by  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Lesbian  cymatium.  The  height  to 
the  apex  of  the  pediment,  exclusive  of 
the  acroterium,  was  59  ft.  above  the 
upper  step,  or,  including  the  stylobate, 
64  ft.1  The  apex  of  the  pediment  was 
crowned  by  an  immense  anthemion,  of 
which  a  few  fragments  have  been  re¬ 
covered.  The  roof  was  covered  with 
finely -jointed  semi-transparent  tiles  of 
Parian  marble  (see  p.  316),  of  which 
some  pieces  have  also  been  found.  Each 
row  of  hip-tiles  was  terminated  by  an 
antefix,  while  at  each  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  roof  was  a  lion’s  head  like 
a  gurgoyle ;  its  presence  here  was,  how-, 
ever,  only  emblematic  of  water,  for  the 
open  mouth  was  not  pierced.  The 
rain-water  was  thrown  off  the  roof  natu¬ 
rally,  without  any  channel.  All  these 
details  were  further  enhanced  by  a 
skilful  limited  application  of  colour, 
(see  below).  But  the  chief  beauty  of 
the  Parthenon  was  due  neither  to  the 
richness  of  its  substance  and  colouring, 
nor  even  to  the  wealth  of  its  sculptural 
decoration  ;  far  higher  than  either  of 
these  must  rank  the  genius  displayed 
in  its  marvellously  subtle  architecture. 

i  The  level  of  the  pavement  of  the  temple 
was  only  about  6  ft.  below  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  of  the  Propylaea,  and  was  raised  high 
above  all  the  platforms  of  the  Acropolis. 


“  It  was  at  Athens  that  the  general 
limits  of  proportion  of  the  architectural 
members  of  the  Hellenic  trabeative  style 
were  first  decided,  and  then  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  allowable  variation  within  these 
limits,  and  of  special  determination  in 
particular  cases.  In  the  Parthenon, 
every  division  is  proportionate  to  its 
special  antithesis ;  as  length  to  breadth, 
width  to  height,  vertical  to  horizontal, 
enclosed  or  solid  to  open  or  void.  The 
proportions  employed  are  taken  from  a 
definitely  limited  scale,  with  differences 
which  diverge  from  equality  by  well- 
marked,  but  neither  sudden  nor  crowded, 
gradations.  The  architect  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon  adopted,  or  invented,  a  scale  of 
proportions  which  advance  towards 
equality  with  a  constant  difference  of 
five  between  the  terms  of  the  ratios. 
Even  within  this  select  sequence,  certain 
ratios  were  distinguished  for  more  fre¬ 
quent  employment,  and  in  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  most  ingeniously  varied  appli¬ 
cation.  By  a  still  further  refinement, 
the  dimensions  for  the  design  were 
again  subject  to  minute  modification 
in  execution,  to  deviations  in  direction 
and  delicacy  of  curvature,  that  were 
found  requisite  to  countervail  some 
distortions  that  were  due  to  disturbing 
effects  of  contrast  and  optical  illusion.” 
—  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 

Almost  all  lines  which  are  straight 
and  level  in  ordinary  architecture  are 
here  delicate  curves,  and  those  lines 
which  are  usually  vertical  are  slightly 
inclined.  We  have  only  space  to  men¬ 
tion  two  examples  of  this  refinement. 
If  a  spectator  stand  at  the  N.E.  corner 
of  the  Parthenon  (the  most  convenient 
spot  for  taking  this  observation),  and 
placing  his  eye  level  with  the  upper 
step  look  along  the  edge  from  end  to 
end,  he  will  find  that  although  the 
steps  lie  in  a  vertical  plane,  yet  they 
rise  very  perceptibly  in  the  middle,  and 
give  to  the  whole  pavement  a  convex 
character.  The  rise  is  about  3  in.  in 
100  ft.  on  the  fronts,  and  4  in.  on  the 
flanks  :  the  exact  measurements  being 
respectively  "228  ft.  in  101 ‘34,  and 
•355  in  228-14. 

A  nearly  parallel  line  is  found  in  the 
entablature,  but  is  not  quite  so  regular 
as  in  the  stylobate,  presumably  owing 
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to  the  concussions  the  building  has 
received  from  explosions  and  earth¬ 
quakes. 

With  respect  to  the  inclination  of  the 
vertical  lines,  the  lower  drums  of  the 
columns  should  be  noticed.  If  we 
measure  from  the  pavement  up  to  the 
first  joint,  we  shall  find  a  considerable 
difference  between  a  vertical  measure¬ 
ment  on  the  outside  nearest  the  step, 
and  one  taken  on  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  inside  towards  the  temple. 
In  the  angle  columns  these  differences 
are  the  most  considerable  ;  the  outside 
dimension,  measured  on  the  angle,  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  inside  by  nearly  2  inches. 
About  half  of  this  difference  is  due  to 
the  convexity  of  the  pavement  before 
mentioned,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  columns, 
which  lean  inwards  towards  the  temple 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  3  inches  in  their 
height : — ’228  ft.  in  34*25  is  the  ex¬ 
act  dimension.  The  effect  of  the  pyra¬ 
midal  character  thus  imparted  is  very 
grateful  to  the  eye.  These  deviations 
from  ordinary  construction  are  so  ad¬ 
mirably  adjusted  as  to  be  quite  imper¬ 
ceptible  from  the  usual  points  of  view. 
The  effect  produced  is  to  give  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  perfect  straightness  and  perpen¬ 
dicularity  to  lines  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  appeared  bent  or  inclined  in 
a  wrong  direction.  The  optical  correc¬ 
tions  here  referred  to  exist,  although 
not  developed  to  the  same  extent,  in 
the  other  Athenian  temples,  and  the 
Propylsea ;  they  are  also  found,  in  a 
measure,  in  other  temples  of  Greece, 
Sicily,  etc.  They  are  always  found 
most  fully  developed  in  temples  of  the 
Doric  order. 

With  respect  to  the  polychromy  of 
the  architecture,  very  little  is  accurately 
known  ;  nevertheless  it  is  certain  that 
not  only  the  architecture  but,  in  a 
measure,  also  the  sculpture,  was  painted; 
the  latter  may  probably,  however,  have 
been  merely  tinted,  to  tone  down  the 
brilliance  of  the  white  without  conceal¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  the  material.  The 
traces  on  the  sculpture  are  very  scanty. 
Of  the  colouring  of  the  architecture 
somewhat  more  is  known.  Many  of 
the  mouldings  retain  traces  of  orna¬ 
ments  beautifully  drawn  upon  them ; 


in  some  of  the  best  protected  parts  the 
pigment  itself  remains.  The  vehicle 
was  chiefly  wax.  The  underside  of  the 
cornice  was  for  the  most  part  deep  blue, 
with  occasional  bands  of  red  ;  the  guttse 
seem  to  have  been  gilt.  Blue  was  used 
in  the  channels  of  the  triglyphs.  The 
strong  colour  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  parts  that  were  in  shade. 
The  columns,  architraves,  and  broader 
surfaces  were  probably  merely  tinged 
with  an  ochreous  colour,  and  to  such  an 
extent  only  as  to  anticipate  the  rich 
golden  hue  produced  by  time  on  the 
Pentelic  marble,  without  which  the 
brightness  of  so  large  a  body  of  white 
would  have  been  painful  to  the  eye. 
The  ceilings  were  adorned  with  deep 
blue  panels,  with  gilt  stars,  and  other 
ornaments.  In  these,  as  well  as  the 
polychromy  in  general,  there  was  a 
close  analogy  between  the  Parthenon 
Theseium,  and  Propylaea.  Very  few 
remains  of  colour  have  been  noticed  on 
the  Ereclitheium,  but  an  inscription, 
found  in  1836,  records  the  prices  paid 
for  its  polychromatic  decoration  ;  the 
account  chiefly  refers  to  the  interior. 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  sculp¬ 
ture  of  the  Parthenon,1  which  falls  into 
three  natural  divisions,  viz.  the  statues 
of  the  pediments,  sculptured  in  the 
round  ;  the  metopes  in  very  high  relief ; 
the  Panathenaic frieze  in  very  low  relief. 

The  Eastern  Pediment. — We  know 
from  Pausanias  that  the  subject  here 
represented  was  the  birth  of  Athena, 
but  as  the  central  part  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  was  already  destroyed  before 
Carrey’s  visit,2  we  have  no  evidence 
as  to  how  the  incident  was  treated. 
The  figures  to  be  accounted  for  are 
eleven  in  number  (A-N)  of  which  the 
ones  most  satisfactorily  identified  are 
those  in  the  angles  of  the  pediment. 

“A.  Helios. — There  can.  he  no  cloubt  that 
this  figure  in  the  left  angle  is  the  sun -god, 
Helios,  rising  from  the  ocean,  and  that  the 
corresponding  figure  N.  is  Selene  in  her  car. 
These  two  figures  may  be  interpreted  as 
marking  the  boundaries  of  Olympus,  the 
scene  where  the  genesis  took  place ;  or  as 
symbols  of  the  three  Cosmic  elements,  air, 

1  The  following  description  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  Parthenon  is  abridged  from  Mr.  New¬ 
ton’s  Guide  to  the  Elgin  Collection,  part  i. 

2  Jacques  Carrey,  the  excellent  artist  em¬ 
ployed  by  M.  de  Nointel  (see  p.  112). 
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earth,  and  sea.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  they  indicate  the  hour  in  which  the  birth 
of  Athene  took  place,  which,  according  to 
Attic  tradition,  was  at  sunrise.  The  figure  of 
Helios  is  represented  emerging  in  his  chariot 
from  the  waves  which  cover  his  body  from 
the  shoulders  downwards.  Hence  the  name 
Hyperion  has  also  been  given  to  the  figure. 
It  has  been  noted  by  Michaelis  that  the  angle 
in  which  this  figure  was  placed  is  the  darkest 
spot  in  the  Eastern  pediment,  and  that  it  is 
only  fully  illumined  at  the  moment  of  sun¬ 
rise.” 

B,  C. — The  chariot  of  Helios  was  represented 
by  four  horses’  heads,  two  of  which  still 
remain  in  position  on  the  temple,  sketched  in 
very  low  relief  on  the  back  of  the  pediment. 
The  two  other  horses’  heads  are  sculptured, 
in  the  round,  out  of  one  block  of  marble. 
The  necks  are  represented  emerging  from  the 
waves,  the  profile  of  which  is  sculptured  in 
relief  on  the  side  of  the  plinth. 

‘  ‘  Thus  far  the  interpretation  of  the  com¬ 
position  rests  upon  sure  grounds.  Of  the 
remaining  figures,  two  (G  and  J)  have  been 
very  generally  recognised  as  Iris  and  Nike, 
but  none  of  the  rest  have  been  satisfactorily 
identified,  though  much  ingenuity  and  learn¬ 
ing  have  been  shown  in  conjectural  attribu¬ 
tions.  The  various  schemes  of  interpretation 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  We  may 
either  suppose  that  the  whole  pedimental 
space,  bounded  by  the  chariots  of  Night  and 
Day,  represents  Olympus,  in  which  case  all 
the  figures  contained  within  this  space  must 
have  been  deities  present  at  the  birth  ;  or 
interpreting  Night  and  Day  in  their  larger 
sense,  as  Cosmic  symbols,  we  may  assume 
that  the  deities  actually  present  at  the  birth 
were  all  comprised  in  the  central  part  of  the 
composition,  now  wanting,  and  that  in  either 
wing  were  figures  who  had  a  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  Attica,  but  who  were  not  of  suffi¬ 
cient  rank  to  entitle  them  to  be  present  in 
Olympus.  If  we  assume  that  the  entire 
pedimental  space  between  the  angles  repre¬ 
sents  Olympus,  then  we  must  regard  all  the 
extant  figures  as  personages  who  would  have 
been  present  at  the  birth.  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  Visconti,  and  many  archaeolo¬ 
gists  after  him,  called  the  three  figures  (K, 
L,  M),  next  to  the  chariot  of  Night,  the  Three 
Fates.  The  two  seated  female  figures  (E,  F) 
in'  the  opposite  wing  were  called  by  the  same 
authorities  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and  the 
reclining  male  figure  (D),  Heracles,  Dionysus, 
or  more  commonly  Theseus.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  contended  that  the  female 
figure  in  the  left  wing  (G),  who  is  generally 
accepted  as  Iris,  marks  the  limit  of  the 
Olympic  central  group,  and  that  she  is  hasten¬ 
ing  to  announce  the  birth  to  the  world  outside 
Olympus.  The  three  figures  (D,  E,  F) 
between  Iris  and  Helios  may  either  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  connected  triad  or  we  may  con¬ 
sider  the  male  reclining  figure  (D)  as  connected 
with  the  group  of  Helios,  towards  whom  he 
turns.” 

D. — “This  figure  reclines  on  a  rock  and 
faces  the  upspringing  horses’  heads  of  Helios.” 
This  statue,  commonly  called  Theseus,  has 
been  variously  designated  Heracles,  by  Vis¬ 


conti  ;  Dionysus,  by  Wieseler  ;  and  Cephalus, 
by  Brondsted.  All  these  discrepant  identifica¬ 
tions  rest  on  very  fair  evidence.  “More 
recently  (1874)  Brunn  has  interpreted  this 
figure  as  the  mountain  of  Olympus  itself, 
illumined  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  attitude 
and  type  of  the  so-called  Theseus  would  be 
very  suitable  for  the  personification  of  a 
mountain.” 

E,  F. — “The  two  seated  figures  next  in  the 
order  of  the  composition  are  so  grouped  to¬ 
gether  that  near  relationship  is  suggested  by 
their  composition.  Most  of  the  writers  on 
the  Parthenon,  from  Visconti  downwards, 
have  named  this  group  Demeter  and  Perse¬ 
phone,  two  deities  whose  cult  in  Attica  ranked 
second  only  to  that  of  Athene  herself.  This 
distribution  jwould  be  strengthened  if”  D 
“  could  be  identified  with  Dionysus,  a  deity 
whose  worship  in  Attica  was  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  that  of  the  Eleusinian  goddesses.” 
Brondsted  regarded  them  as  the  two  Seasons  ; 
Brunn  as  the  Horae  who  guarded  the  gates  of 
Olympus. 

G.  Iris. — We  have  already  said  all  that  is 
needful  of  this  figure,  which  is  represented  as 
moving  rapidly  to  the  left. 

H.  — “  Prometheus  or  Hephaestus. — This  torso 
is  the  only  figure  which  has  any  claim  to  be 
assigned  to  the  central  group  of  the  E.  pedi¬ 
ment.  Though  we  have  no  knowledge  how 
the  central  group  was  composed,  we  may 
assume  that  the  personage  would  not  have 
been  omitted  through  whose  act  the  birth  of 
Athene  was  accomplished  by  cleaving  the 
head  of  Zeus  with  an  axe.  In  the  most 
generally-diffused  version  of  the  myth,  this 
was  done  by  Hephaestus,  but  Attic  tradition 
preferred  to  attribute  the  deed  to  Prome¬ 
theus.” 

J.  Nike. — It  has  recently  been  disputed 
whether  this  figure  really  belonged  to  the  E. 
pediment,  to  which  it  had  been  assigned  by 
Visconti,  but  on  the  whole  the  balance  of 
probability  remains  in  favour  of  the  earlier 
opinion. 

K,  L,  M. — Three  female  figures,  called  by 
Visconti  the  Fates.  “  On  comparing  the 
composition  of  this  triad  with  that  of  the 
triad  placed  next  to  Helios,  in  the  opposite 
half  of  the  pediment,  a  curious  analogy  of 
treatment  may  be  observed.  The  so-called 
Theseus  (D),  like  the  reclining  figure  M,  seems 
to  be  quite  unconscious  of  the  great  event 
which  is  being  announced,  and  they  are  re¬ 
spectively  turned,  as  by  a  law  of  attraction, 
to  the  groups  of  Night  and  Day,  which  bound 
the  scene  on  either  side.  The  central  figure 
in  either  triad  seems  only  half  aroused  by  the 
intelligence,  while  on  either  side  the  figure 
nearest  the  central  action  appears  to  have 
just  heard  the  news  of  the  birth.  If  the  triad 
were  the  Fates,  their  place  would  more  natur¬ 
ally  be  in  the  central  part  of  the  composition. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  place  of  this  triad  in 
immediate  succession  to  Selene,  and  the 
direction  in  which  the  one  (M)  nearest  to  the 
angle  is 'turned,  would  point  to  some  mythical 
connection  between  these  figures  and  the 
goddess  of  Night.  Such  a  connection  is 
suggested  in  the  names  given  to  this  triad  by 
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Welcker,  who  saw  in  them  the  three  daughters 
of  Cecrops, — Aglaurus,  Herse,  and  Pandro- 
sus,  three  mythic  impersonations  of  the  dew, 
which  have  a  conspicuous  place  in  Attic 
legend.  ’  ’ —  Newton. 

N,  O.—  Selene,  Goddess  of  Night,  and  two 
horses’  heads  attached  to  her  car.  The  torso 
does  not  call  for  special  description ;  of  the 
horses’  heads  the  one  remains,  a  shapeless 
mass,  in  situ,  in  the  pediment ;  the  other  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  the  noble  work 
so  highly  praised  by  Goethe.1 

The  Western  Pediment. — The  subject 
of  this  pediment  was  the  contest  of 
Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  dominion 
of  Attica.  As  already  noted  the  exist¬ 
ing  remains  are  very  slight.  When 
drawn  by  Carrey,  in  1674,  the  composi¬ 
tion  was  nearly  complete,  but  less  than 
80  years  later  Stuart  found  the  greater 
part  of  the  figures  destroyed.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  will  best  suit  our 
present  object  to  describe  the  composi¬ 
tion  from  Carrey’s  drawing. 

“  In  the  centre  are  a  male  and  a  female 
figure  (L,  M),  who  may  be  recognised  as  the 
two  antagonists,  Poseidon  and  Athene.  They 
are  moving  away  from  each  other  in  opposed 
directions.  On  the  It.  of  Athene  is  her  char¬ 
iot  with  two  horses,  driven  by  a  figure  (G), 
doubtless  intended  for  Nike ;  on  the  rt.  of 
Poseidon  is  a  blank  space,  which  must,  it  is 
presumed,  have  been  occupied  by  his  chariot, 
the  charioteer  of  which  appears  to  be  Am- 
phitrite  (0).  On  the  It.  of”  the  spectator, 
“  the  angle  of  the  pediment  contains  a  reclin¬ 
ing  figure  (A),  which  has  generally  been  re¬ 
cognised  as  a  river-god,  and  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Ilissus,  though  it  is  more  prob¬ 
ably  the  Cephissus.  In  the  opposite  angle  is 
a  reclining  female  figure  (W),  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  thought  to  represent  the  fountain  Callir- 
rhoe  :  the  kneeling  figure  (V)  placed  next  to 
it  is  thought  to  be  the  river-god  Ilissus.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Poseidon  (M)  and  the  reclining 
figure  (W)  in  the  angle,  Carrey  gives  nine 
figures,  of  which  the  one  which  has  been 
most  probably  identified  is  the  female  figure 
(O),  who  acts  as  the  charioteer  of  Poseidon, 
and  who  is  marked  as  a  marine  deity  by  the 
fish  or  sea-monster  which  appears  as  a  symbol 
between  her  feet.  Next  to  her  is  a  draped 
female  figure,  seated  (Q),  at  whose  rt. 
side  stands  a  boy  (P).  This  group  may 
represent  the  marine  deity  Leucothea,  with 
her  son  Palsemon  Melicertes.  Next  comes 
a  draped  female  figure  (T),  seated  in  whose 
lap  is  a  female  figure  (S).  This  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  to  be  Thalassa,  the  Sea  ;  the 
almost  entire  nudity  of  the  female  figure 


1  “This  work,  whether  created  by  the  im¬ 
agination  of  the  artist,  or  seen  by  him  in 
nature,  seems  the  revelation  of  a  prototype  ; 
it  combines  real  truth  with  the  highest  poeti¬ 
cal  conception.”  See  also  Mr.  Newton’s  re¬ 
marks  on  the  same  subject,  Guide ,  p.  13. 


(S)  in  her  lap  makes  it  probable  that  Aphrod¬ 
ite  is  here  represented  ;  her  position  would 
be  a  way  of  expressing  her  sea-born  origin. 
Next  comes  a  seated  female  figure  (U),  who 
presents  no  distinctive  characteristic  by  which 
she  may  be  identified.  She  is  probably  a 
marine  deity.”  Between  the  horses  of  Athene 
and  the  river-god  (A),  Carrey  places  seven 
figures.  “  Of  these,  the  male  figure  (H),  by 
the  side  of  the  chariot,  has  been  called  Ares, 
Hermes,  or  one  of  the  Attic  Heroes.  Next 
follows  the  charioteer  (G),  probably  Nike,  and 
a  group  of  two  female  figures  and  a  boy  (D, 
E,  F),  who  may  represent  Demeter  and  Core 
with  Iacchus ;  and  between  this  group  and 
the  reclining  figure  in  the  angle,  a  male  and 
female  figure  (B,  C),  grouped  together,  who 
may  be  Asclepius  and  Hygieia,  or  Cecrops 
and  one  of  his  daughters.  Much  as  archae¬ 
ologists  differ  in  the  identification  of  the 
single  figures  in  the  western  pediment,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  span  bounded  by 
the  reclining  figures  in  the  angles  represents 
the  Acropolis  itself  between  the  two  rivers  of 
Athens,  and  that  the  figures  on  the  It.  of 
Athene  are  Attic  deities  or  heroes,  who  would 
sympathise  actively  with  her  in  the  contest 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  pediment,  while 
those  on  the  rt.  of  Poseidon  are  the  subordi¬ 
nate  marine  deities,  supporters  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  Sea.” — Newton. 

The  Metopes. — These  were  originally 
92  in  number — viz.  14  at  either  end, 
and  32  along  either  side.  Of  these  37 
remain  in  situ  on  the  Parthenon,  but, 
with  rare  exception,  so  decayed  by  time 
and  weather  as  to  be  unintelligible  ;  4 
are  in  the  Acropolis  Museum,  15  are 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  1  is  in  the 
Louvre.  The  remaining  35  are,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragments, 
entirely  destroyed  (the  greater  number 
in  the  explosion  of  1687),  and  are  only 
imperfectly  known  from  Carrey’s  draw¬ 
ings.  The  Metopes  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Louvre  are  all  from  the 
S.  side,  and  illustrate  the  contest  of 
the  Lapiths  and  Centaurs  at  the  mar¬ 
riage-feast  of  Peirithous,  a  very  popular 
subject  in  Greek  sculpture.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Metopes  on  the  N.  side  is 
unknown.  The  Metopes  of  the  E. 
front  remain,  all  but  two  (destroyed), 
in  situ  on  the  Parthenon  ;  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  battle  between  horse  and  foot, 
and  have  been  supposed  to  illustrate  a 
gigantomachia  ;  they  are,  however,  so 
much  weathered  that  it  is  impossible 
to  specify  the  subject  with  any  confid¬ 
ence.  The  subject  of  the  Metopes  of 
the  W.  front  appears  to  be  an  Amazono- 
machia  ;  the  entire  number  (14)  remain 
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in  their  places,  but  more  than  half 
obliterated  by  time  and  weather. 

The  Frieze. — The  subject  of  the  frieze 
is  the  quadrennial  procession  of  cele¬ 
brants  at  the  Greater  Panathenaic  festi¬ 
val.  The  festival  took  place  every  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  goddess’s  birthday, 
in  July,  and  the  chief  object  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  the  presentation  to  Athena 
Polias 1  of  a  new  peplos.  All  the  chief 
citizens  of  Athens,  with  the  envoys  from 
allied  States,  and  even  the  Metceci,  or 
domiciled  foreigners,  had  a  fixed  part  to 
play  in  the  ceremony.  The  peplos  was 
conveyed  to  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Polias  (see  below)  flying  from  the  mast 
of  a  galley  on  wheels,2  which  took  its 
departure  from  the  Cerameicus.  With 
the  exception  of  this  galley,  all  the 
principal  features  of  the  procession  are 
illustrated  by  the  frieze. 

Although  much  of  the  frieze  was 
destroyed  in  the  explosion  of  1687,  yet 
the  existing  335  ft.,  out  of  a  length  of 
525  ft. ,  suffice,  with  Carrey’s  drawings, 
to  give  us  a  tolerably  adequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  work.  The  entire 
Western  frieze ,  with  the  exception  of 
3  figures,  remains  in  situ  on  the  Par¬ 
thenon  ;  of  the  extant  remains  of  the 
Northern  frieze ,  rather  less  than  half  is 
in  Athens  (see  p.  324),  and  the  remainder 
in  the  British  Museum ;  of  the  Southern 
frieze ,  about  a  third  of  the  existing 
figures  are  in  Athens,  and  the  remainder 
in  our  own  national  collection  ;  of  the 
Eastern  frieze ,  with  the  exception  of 
two  very  fine  figures  in  the  Acropolis 
Museum  and  eight  in  the  Louvre,  all 
the  extant  remains  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  general  distribution  of  the 
figures  is  given  by  Mr.  Newton  as 
follows  : — “On  the  Eastern  frieze,  the 
delivery  of  the  peplos  is  represented  in 
the  presence  of  certain  deities,  whose 
worship  we  must  suppose  to  have  been 
associated  with  that  of  Athene  in  this 
festival.  Towards  this  central  point 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  and  not  the  Parthenon,  was 
the  chief  object  of  religious  veneration  on  the 
Acropolis. 

2  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Newton,  a  similar 
galley  long  formed  part  of  the  annual  pro¬ 
cession  in  honour  of  St.  Rosalia,  the  patron 
saint  of  Palermo. 


converge  two  lines  of  procession,  which, 
starting  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Temple,  proceed  along  its  Northern 
and  Southern  sides,  advancing  towards 
the  centre  of  its  Eastern  front.  At  the 
head  of  the  procession  from  the  N.  side 
are  Canephori,  victims  and  their  at¬ 
tendants,  musicians,  Scaphephori,  Spon- 
dophori,  Thallophori ,  pompic  chariots, 
cavalry.  All  through  the  frieze,  at 
intervals,  are  magistrates  and  heralds 
marshalling  the  order  of  the  proces¬ 
sion.”  We  shall  here  confine  our 
detailed  description  of  the  figures  to 
those  of  the  W.  frieze,  of  which  nearly 
all  the  slabs  remain  in  situ. 

Western  Frieze. — “  This  part  of  the  frieze 
represents  the  cavalry  at  the  moment  when 
they  are  preparing  to  start.  Most  of  them 
are  already  mounted  ;  others  are  holding 
horses  or  drawing  on  their  boots.”  Com¬ 
mencing  from  the  N.  W.  angle,  the  first  three 
figures  (in  the  British  Museum)  are  those  of 
a  herald  and  two  horsemen  ;  “  No.  4  raises 
both  hands  as  if  to  open  his  horse’s  mouth 
for  the  insertion  of  the  bit.  Behind  the 
horse  stands  a  youth  (No.  6),  probably  the 
groom  ;  a  bearded  man  (No.  5)  turns  towards 
the  youth,  as  if  addressing  him.  Then  follow 
two  more  mounted  figures  (Nos.  7,  8),  and  a 
youth  (No.  9)  standing  by  his  horse,  and  turn¬ 
ing  round  to  his  mounted  companion  (No.  10) 
behind  him.  Next  comes  a  horseman  (No.  11), 
distinguished  from  all  the  figures  in  the  frieze 
by  his  richly  decorated  armour ;  on  his  head 
is  a  crested  helmet,  on  the  crown  of  which 
is  in  relief  an  eagle  with  outstretched  neck. 
A  hole  a  little  behind  the  temple  shows  where 
a  metallic  cheek-piece  or  perhaps  a  wreath, 
has  been  inserted.  His  body  is  protected  by 
a  cuirass,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  gorgon’s 
head  in  relief,  intended  as  a  charm  to  avert 
wounds  from  the  most  vital  part ;  on  the 
shoulder-straps  are  lions’  heads,  also  in  re¬ 
lief.  Between  the  breast-plate  and  back-piece 
of  the  cuirass  is  an  interval  at  the  sides,  which 
is  protected  by  flexible  scale  armour,  lepido-  - 
ton.  Below  the  girdle  are  flaps,  pteryges, 
made  of  leather,  covered  with  metal,  which 
at  the-  upper  ends  are  united  to  the  girdle. 
Underlie  cuirass  appears  a  chiton  without 
sleeves.  I  The  next  figure  (No.  12)  is  on  foot, 
and  stocrjps  forward,  looking  towards  the  pro¬ 
cession  advancing  from  the  right.  His  left 
foot  is  raised  on  a  rock,  and  he  appears  from 
the  action  of  his  arms  to  be  drawing  on  his 
boot.  Next  come  two  mounted  figures  (Nos. 
13,  14),  followed  by  a  bearded  figure  (No.  15), 
who  stands  at  the  side  of  a  rearing  horse,  try¬ 
ing  to  control  him.  The  violence  of  the  action 
is  shown  by  the  muscular  strain  and  the  dis¬ 
ordered  dress  of  this  figure,  who  wears  a 
chiton  exomis,  over  which  is  a  chlamys  flying 
behind  his  back.  On  his  head  is  a  leathern 
cap.  The  attire  of  this  figure  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  No.  S  and  No.  19.  Then 
follow  six  mounted  figures  (Nos.  16-21),  all 
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moving  rapidly  to  the  left.  One  of  these 
(No.  17)  wears  the  petasos,  a  flapping,  broad- 
brimmed  hat  used  by  travellers.  No.  19  rests 
his  right  hand  between  the  ears  of  his  horse. 
From  No.  22  onward  to  the  south-west  angle, 
none  of  the  figures  are  mounted.  The  first 
group  (Nos.  22-24)  is  not  unlike  that  already 
described  (Nos.  4-6).  A  youth  (No.  22)  stands 
at  the  horse’s  head,  and  seems  to  be  holding 
the  reins.  At  the  side  of  the  horse  stands  a 
taller  figure  (No.  23),  holding  up  his  right 
hand  as  if  giving  an  order  to  the  youth  (No. 
22) ;  in  his  left  he  holds  a  short  wand.  Be¬ 
hind  the  horse  is  a  youth  (No.  24)  who,  from 
his  stature  and  attitude,  is  probably  a  groom ; 
a  thick  garment  is  cast  over  his  shoulders. 
Next  is  a  much  mutilated  figure  (No.  25),  who 
seems  to  be  pressing  his  right  foot  against 
the  heel  of  his  horse’s  right  foreleg  to  make 
him  extend  himself  so  as  to  lower  his  back 
for  mounting.  Behind  this  figure  a  horse 
springs  forward,  free  from  the  control  of  his 
rider  (No.  26),  who  has  let  him  go  in  order  to 
assist  a  comrade  (No.  27).  This  latter  figure 
tries  to  master  a  rearing  horse,  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  escape  from  his  control.  This  group 
is  similar  in  composition  to  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  groups  on  the  Monte  Cavallo  at  Rome, 
which  is  inscribed  opus  Phidias.  The  next 
figure  (No.  28)  stands  at  his  horse’s  head,  and 
behind  him  is  arider(No.  29)  not  yet  mounted, 
who  is  drawing  on  his  left  boot  in  an  attitude 
very  similar  to  that  of  No.  12  ;  his  right  boot 
lies  at  the  side  of  the  rock  on  which  his  left 
foot  is  raised.  The  horses  of  both  these 
figures,  in  contrast  to  the  preceding  group, 
stand  tranquilly  waiting  to  be  mounted.” 
No.  30  is  probably  a  herald  ;  “  he  stands  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  mantle  on  his  left  arm,  and  looking 
to  the  right ;  the  holding  up  of  the  cloak  may 
be  a  signal  to  direct  the  procession.” — Newton. 

In  the  British  Museum  are  exhibited 
two  series  of  casts  from  the  Western 
frieze  ;  the  one  taken  by  Lord  Elgin’s 
agents,  the  other  in  1872.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  series  will  show  how 
severely  the  marble  has  suffered  from 
the  weather  during  an  interval  of  barely 
seventy  years.  The  fact  is  that,  owing 
to  an  unfortunate  lithological  peculi¬ 
arity  in  the  Pentelic  marble,  the  rate 
of  progress  in  its  degradation  is  un¬ 
equal  ;  after  a  certain  point  has  been 
reached  the  process  of  abrasion  goes  on 
with  rapidly  increasing  celerity. 

Seven  figures  (of  horsemen),  much 
abraded,  of  the  South  frieze  remain  in 
situ  on  the  temple,  but  do  not  call 
for  description.  Other  slabs  and  frag¬ 
ments  are  in  the  Acropolis  Museum, 
and  will  be  noticed  hereafter  (p.  324). 
Of  the  North  frieze  there  are  consider¬ 
able  remains  in  the  Acropolis  Museum, 
but  none  on  the  temple  ;  neither  does 


any  part  of  the  East  frieze  exist  in 
situ. 

Within  the  peristyles  is  an  ambula¬ 
tory,  about  9  ft.  wide  on  the  flanks  and 
11  at  the  fronts,  which  passes  entirely 
round  the  building.  The  ceiling  of 
this  part  was  formed  of  a  double  row 
of  panels,  about  4  ft.  square,  along  the 
flanks.  At  the  ends,  where  the  am¬ 
bulatory  was  broader,  the  ceiling  was 
supported  by  the  intervention  of  marble 
beams,  some  of  which  remain  in  situ  at 
the  W.  end.  The  pronaos  and  opis- 
thodomus  (see  plan)  had  each  a  row  of 
6  columns  in  the  front.  The  diameter 
of  these  columns  was  5  ft.  5  in.  ;  the 
height,  33  ft.  They  stood  on  a  stylo¬ 
bate  of  two  steps,  the  upper  of  which 
coincided  with  the  floor  of  the  cella. 
The  pronaos  measured  about  60  ft. 
broad  by  12  ft.  deep.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  paintings,  and  it  was 
separated  from  the  outer  colonnade  by 
lofty  metal  gratings,  which  entirely 
filled  each  intercolumniation  from  floor 
to  roof.1  The  opisthodomus  was  en¬ 
closed  in  the  same  manner ;  the  central 
intercolumniation  was  in  either  case 
occupied  by  metal  folding  doors.  The 
reason  for  the  gratings  was  that  both 
pronaos  and  opisthodomus  were  used 
as  storerooms  for  the  wealth  of  the 
temple.  The  walls  were  enriched  with 
paintings,  some  of  which  were  by  Pro¬ 
togenes  of  Caunus. 

When  the  Parthenon  (using  the  term 
in  its  general  sense)  was  converted  into 
a  church,2  a  large  apse  was  thrown  out 
into  the  pronaos  (see  Michaelis  ;  Der 
Parthenon,  PI.  I.  fig.  4).  Of  the 
columns  only  one  is  now  entire  ;  the 
others  may  probably  have  been  dislo¬ 
cated  in  the  explosion  of  1687. 

Passing  through  the  Pronaos,  the 
traveller  enters  the  cella  of  the  temple. 
If  we  include  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
which  divided  this  section  of  the  temple 
from  the  Parthenon  proper,  the  total 
length  thus  obtained  is  exactly  100  Attic 
feet,  a  fact  which  explains  the  ancient 

1  Or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  from  a  low 
plinth  resting  on  the  stylobate  to  the  archi¬ 
trave. 

a  This  change  probably  took  place  in  the 
6th  cent. ;  the  church  was  in  the  first  instance 
dedicated  to  the  Divine  Wisdom  (see  above, 

p.  168). 
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official  designation  of  this  part  of  the 
temple,  viz.  the  Hecatompedon.  The 
internal  distribution  of  the  Hecatompe- 
don  closely  corresponded,  as  M.  Dorp- 
feld  has  pointed  out,  to  that  of  the 
Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  (comp.  p. 


Ground  Plan  of  the  Parthenon 
(restored). 

West. 


a.  Peristyle.  d.  Hecatompedon. 

b.  Pronaos.  ( a  base  of  statue  of  Athena.) 

c.  Opisthodomus.  e.  Parthenon. 


519).  Like  the  temple  just  referred  to, 
the  Hecatompedon  was  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  10  Doric 
columns  each,  ranging  with  the  antse, 
which  are  still  visible  projecting  from 
the  E.  terminal  wall.  These  columns 


were  3  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  had 
only  16  flutings.  Two  detached  corner 
pillars  terminated  either  row  on  the 
West.  Between  these  pillars  were  3 
other  columns,  the  whole  thus  forming 
three  sides  of  an  oblong  quadrangle.  The 
third  columns  (from  the  E.)  of  both  rows 
were  joined  together  by  a  transverse 
metal  barrier,  probably  in  the  form  of 
swing  doors.  The  columns  were  further 
connected  wi$i  their  next  4  fellows,  in 
either  row,  by  fixed  metal  gratings. 
On  reaching  the  5th  column  (7th  of  the 
row),  the  metal  railing  appears  to  have 
turned  inward  and  joined  the  pedestal 
of  the  great  Pheidian  statue.  The  site 
of  this  pedestal  is  distinctly  marked 
(see  plan)  by  an  oblong  space  covered 
with  Peiraic  stone,  instead  of  marble. 
The  hole  in  the  middle  may  have 
formed  the  socket  of  a  post  used  to 
strengthen  the  figure  ;  or  again,  it  may 
possibly  have  been  connected  with  its 
irrigation  (see  p.  315).  We  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  chief  features  of  the  famous 
gold  and  ivory  statue  elsewhere  (see  p. 
196),  so  we  need  only  remark  here 
that  the  statue  stood  39  ft.  high,  in¬ 
clusive  of  the  pedestal,  and  that  the 
dress  and  other  ornaments,  all  of 
solid  gold,  exquisitely  chiselled,  were 
so  contrived  that  the  whole  could 
be  temporarily  removed,  in  case  of  na¬ 
tional  emergency,  without  injuring  the 
statue.  Thus,  according  to  a  common 
tale,  it  is  related  that  when  Pheidias 
was  accused  of  having  embezzled  part 
of  the  gold  entrusted  to  him,  he  is  said 
to  have  vindicated  his  honesty  by  hav¬ 
ing  this  part  of  his  work  removed  and 
weighed.  The  entire  enclosed  space  in 
front  of  the  pedestal-site  is  a  little  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  pavement,  having 
somewhat  the  form  of  an  impluvium. 
Pausanius  mentions  that  in  the  same 
way  that  the  chryselephantine  Zeus  was 
protected  against  the  damp  climate  of 
Olympia  by  oil,  so  the  ivory  parts  of 
the  Athena  were  preserved  from  [crack¬ 
ing  in]  the  excessive  dryness  of  Athens 
by  applications  of  water.  Some  persons 
have  sought  to  connect  the  depression 
in  the  pavement,  referred  to  above,  with 
this  custom,  hut  this,  owing  to  the 
convexity  of  the  pavement  (see  p.  308) 
appears  very  improbable.  If  we  accept 
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M.  IvanofF s  ingenious  theory  that  the 
statue  was  irrigated  by  metal  arteries 
of  water  traversing  the  interior,  we  may 
perhaps  be  justified  in  suspecting  that 
the  hole  in  the  pavement,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  may  have  been  connected  either 
with  the  water  supply  or  the  drainage. 
The  space  behind  the  pedestal  was,  ap¬ 
parently,  protected  by  the  columns  only, 
without  gratings.  A  free  passage,  about 
14  ft.  wide,  remained  between  the  ter¬ 
minal  pillars  and  the  W.  wall,  and 
served  to  connect  the  two  lateral  aisles. 
In  Byzantine  times  these  columns  were 
inscribed  with  registers  of  the  clergy 
and  the  ecclesiastical  domains.  Some 
of  the  entries  are  immediately  antece¬ 
dent  in  date  to  the  Burgundian  con¬ 
quest  (1205),  at  which  time  they  cease. 
All  these  columns,  with  the  whole  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  edifice  and  the  adjoining 
columns  of  the  peristyle,  were  thrown 
down  by  the  explosion  of  1687. 

When  the  Parthenon  was  converted 
into  a  church,  an  apse  was  thrown  out 
on  the  E.  (see  p.  313),  and  three  doors 
pierced  in  the  western  divisional  wall. 
The  ancient  roof  was  probably  left  in¬ 
tact  over  the  opisthodomus  and  the 
Parthenon  proper,  where  the  ancient 
coffered  ceiling  was  still  visible  in 
Wheler’s  time.  But  the  formation  of 
three  large  shallow  vaults  or  domes 
within  the  church  necessitated  some, 
alterations,  including  the  erection  of  a 
strange  kind  of  hump,  lighted  by  sort 
of  dormer  windows  on  either  side,  over 
the  central  part  of  the  edifice.1  The 
ceiling  of  the  pronaos  appears  to  have 
been  left  undisturbed.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
puted  point  whether  or  ' not  the  By¬ 
zantines  erected  an  upper  gallery  for 
the  women’s  use.  At  any  rate,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  such 
gallery  in  the  original  structure,  al¬ 
though  several  able  writers  have 
assumed  its  existence.  Wheler’s  men- 

1  It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
afford  here  to  describe  this  very  peculiar 
mediaeval  arrangement  of  the  roof.  A  glance 
at  the  excellent  Italian  drawing  of  the 
Acropolis  (dated  1670),  published  by  M.  von 
Duhn  (Mitt.  Deut.  Arch.  Inst.,  vol  ii.),  will 
at  once  explain  what  is  meant.  On  pp.  40-42 
of  the  same  volume,  will  be  found  M.  von 
Duhn’s  explanation  of  the  internal  changes 
which  caused  the  construction  of  this  curious 
raised  roof. 


tion  of  “  a  kind  of  gallery  ”  has  been 
thought  by  others  to  imply  that  here, 
as  at  Psestum,  there  was  merely  an 
architrave  supporting  the  upper  range 
of  columns,  and  not  a  real  gallery. 

The  original  mosque  consisted  simply 
of  the  Christian  church  modified,  in 
1460,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Moslem  worship.  The  disaster  of 
1687  destroyed  the  building  for  re¬ 
ligious  purposes,  and,  not  having  the 
means  to  effect  the  immense  repairs 
required  to  restore  the  building,  how¬ 
ever  imperfectly,  to  its  former  use,  the 
Turks  erected  a  small  mosque,  sufficient 
for  the  reduced  requirements  of  the 
garrison,  within  the  original  enclosure. 
Two  memorials  alone  now  survive  of 
the  mosque  dedicated  by  Mohammed 
the  Conqueror  ;  the  one  is  the  base  of 
the  minaret,  which  still  exists  (see 
p.  317),  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
opisthodomus  ;  the  other,  less  generally 
known,  is  a  rare  and  ancient  Arabic 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the 
Academy  of  Upsala,  to  which  in¬ 
stitution  it  was  presented  by  the  in¬ 
telligent  Anna  Ackerhjelm,1  who  had 
herself  picked  it  up  in  the  ruined 
Parthenon  shortly  after  the  siege. 

We  may  now  consider  the  manner 
in  which  light  was  admitted  to  the 
statue.  The  eastern  door,  vast  as  it 
was,  33  ft.  high,  and  about  16  wide, 
was  too  distant  to  have  afforded  a  full 
illumination,  or  that  most  desirable 
for  the  good  effect  of  the  statue,  and 
lamps  would  have  been  wholly  inade¬ 
quate.  Hence,  since  the  time  of  Stuart, 
it  has  been  customary  to  admit  the 
existence  of  an  hypsethrum,  or  opening 
to  the  sky  ;  but  respecting  the  precise 
character  of  this  hypsethrum  there  has 
been  endless  dispute.  No  sufficient 
architectural  evidence  has  hitherto 
been  obtained  to  decide  the  question ; 
but  the  observations  of  the  able  Ger¬ 
man  architects  at  Olympia  appear  to 
have  convinced  themselves,  at  least,  of 
the  existence  there  (see  p.  519)  of  what 
has  been  scornfully  termed  “  the  hole 
in  the  roof”  mode  of  illumination. 

1  Respecting  this  lady’s  visit  to  Athens, 
see  above,  p.  173.  She  was  born  at  Aker 
in  Sudermania  in  1642,  and  died  at  Bremen 
in  1698. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly 
appears,  in  the  words  of  Col.  Leake, 
“inconceivable,  that  such  exquisite 
works,  as  these  of  Phidias,  should  have 
been  left  open  to  the  sky,  or  defended 
only  by  a  horizontal  awning.”  With 
respect  to  this  difficulty,  it  has  been 
argued,  by  Botticher  and  others,  that 
as  the  temple  was  essentially  a  place  of 
official  ceremony,  not  one  of  common 
popular  worship,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  was  opened  oftener  than  once 
a  year  ;  nay,  Botticher  goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  it  was  only  opened  at  the 
festival  of  the  Greater  Panathensea.  In 
this  case  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that 
ample  precautions  could  be  taken,  irre¬ 
spective  of  appearances,  for  covering  in 
the  sky -light  during  the  long  period 
that  the  temple  remained  closed.  At 
the  date  of  the  festival  (midsummer), 
there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  heavy 
rain,  and  an  occasional  slight  shower 
might  be  sufficiently  guarded  against  by 
the  embroidered  velarium  suggested  by 
Dr.  Wordsworth.  He  adds: — “This 
supposition  is  suggested  by  a  passage 
in  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  which  alludes 
to  the  structure  of  the  Parthenon.  In 
the  building  there  erected,  which  is  a 
copy  of  the  Parthenon,  we  have  this 
provision  made  for  the  roof, 

Xa^wv  vcpdo’/J.ad’  iepa  dpcravp&v  irapa 
KarecrKLa^e,  davpar  avdptioTrois  bpq.v 
evrjv  8’  vfpavral  ypdp.p.a<nv  TOLaid’  v<pai' 
He  brought  the  hangings  from  the  Temple’s  Store , 
And  spread  them  over-head,  a  wondrous  sight, 
In  which  were  woven  these  embroideries.” 

v.  1143. 

A  further  very  interesting  suggestion 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Penrose,  which 
we  prefer  to  give  in  his  own  words. 

£  ‘  The  tiles  of  the  Parthenon  (and  I 
believe  of  the  Greek  temples  generally) 
were  formed  of  Parian  marble.  As  this 
material  does  not  seem  to  stand  the 
weather  so  well  as  the  Pentelic,  the 
question  occurs  why  it  should  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose  at  Athens.  .  .  . 
May  we  suppose  that  the  remarkably 
transparent  quality  of  the  Parian  mar¬ 
ble  led  to  its  adoption  ?  For  we  may 
readily  believe  that  sufficient  light 
would  be  refracted  through  these  tiles 
to  light  the  void  space  between  the 
external  roof  and  the  ceiling,  or  even 


to  aid  in  some  degree  in  lighting  the 
naos  of  a  temple  which  had  no  hy- 
psethral  apertures,  or  where  these  were 
small.”1 

Another  very  ingenious  theory  was 
published  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  1849. 2 
He  has  put  it  to  the  practical  test  of 
having  a  model  of  the  Parthenon  con¬ 
structed  on  this  principle.  The  result 
of  the  experiment  is  said  to  be  highly 
satisfactory,  but  Mr.  Fergusson’s  views 
have  not  met  with  general  acceptance. 

The  walls  of  the  cella  were  decorated 
with  paintings,  among  which  we  hear 
of  portraits  of  Themistocles  and  Helio- 
dorus.  The  existing  pictorial  remains, 
now  fast  disappearing,  are  exclusively 
mediaeval. 

The  names  of  the  separate  divisions 
of  the  temple  have  been  chiefly  made 
out  from  various  official  records  of  the 
treasurers  of  the  Parthenon,  inscribed 
upon  marble,  containing  inventories  of 
the  various  valuables  preserved  in  the 
temple.3  From  these  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Pronaos  was  the  eastern  porch, 
and  the  PLecatompedon  the  naos  or  great 
eastern  chamber.  Respecting  the 
Parthenon  in  its  restricted  sense,  and 
the  Opisthodomus ,  there  has  been  much 
dispute.  We  have  adopted  the  opinion 
of  M.  Dorpfeld,  which  is  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  Mr.  Penrose.4 

The  opisthodomus,  or  Western  Porch, 
corresponded  to  the  Pronaos  in  all  its 
principal  features,  but  the  columns  were 
of  rather  greater  diameter  (viz.  5 '632 
ft.  instead  of  5*402  ft.)  There  are 
conspicuous  traces  here,  both  on  the 
columns  and  the  antse,  of  the  metal 
grating  which  separated  the  opistho- 

1  “  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture,” 
p.  46.  The  alabaster  windows  of  the  church 
of  St.  Luke  of  Stiris  (see  p.  413)  seem  to 
afford  a  kindred  illustration. 

2  Mr.  Fergusson  has  since  elaborated  his 
theory  in  greater  detail  in  a  work  entitled 
“  The  Parthenon,  an  Essay  on  the  Lighting  of 
Greek  Temples,”  1883. 

3  These  inventories  have  been  repeatedly 
discussed  and  published.  Consult  Corp. 
Inscrip.  Attic. 

4  “  Untersuchungen  am  Parthenon,”  Mitt. 
Deut.  Arch.  Inst.,  vol.  vi.  (1881).  The  only 
point  in  which  the  views  of  MM.  Penrose 
and  Dorpfeld  differ  on  this  question  is,  that 
the  former  regards  the  names  Parthenon  and 
Opisthodomus  as  having  been  interchangeable, 
whereas  the  German  architect  restricts  the 
latter  designation  to  the  posticum. 
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domus  from  the  ambulatory.  This 
grating  reached  to  the  ceiling,  and 
entirely  protected  the  many  valuable 
objects  within  the  porch.  From  the 
opisthodomus,  a  lofty  doorway  leads 
into  the  Parthenon  proper.  The  divis¬ 
ional  wall  which  separated  this  chamber 
from  the  Hecatompedon  is  now  entirely 
destroyed.  The  head  of  the  doorway 
is  formed  of  marble  lintels,  nearly  27 
ft.  long,  much  calcined  by  the  great 
fire  of  September  1687  (see  above,  p. 
287).  The  height  of  this  doorway 
was  33  ft.,  and  the  width  about  16  ft. 
On  the  pavement  below  are  the  deep 
grooves  in  which  the  folding  bronze 
doors  traversed.  In  the  middle  of  the 
chamber  are  four  large  slabs  in  the 
pavement,  upon  which  the  columns 
rested  that  carried  the  ceiling  and  roof. 
The  ceiling  was  no  doubt  supported,  as 
in  the  Propylsea,  by  large  marble 
beams  resting  on  these  columns.  The 
latter  appear  to  have  been  about  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  were  probably  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  coffered  ceiling  of 
this  chamber  and  the  opisthodomus 
still  existed  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Spon’s 
visit  (1676).  There  was  no  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Parthenon  and 
Hecatompedon  in  pre-Christian  times.1 
Upon  the.  walls  are  remains  of  paint¬ 
ings,  of  a  mediaeval  character,  which 
formerly  induced  some  travellers  to 
erroneously  assign  a  late  origin  to  the 
more  delicate  traces  of  ancient  colour¬ 
ing  found  upon  some  of  the  architect¬ 
ural  fragments.  At  the  S.W.  corner  of 
this  chamber  is  the  entrance  to  a  spiral 
stair,  or  rather  ramp,  by  which  the 
mineret  (which  itself  stands  in  the 
opisthodomus),  is  ascended.  The 
stair  terminates  on  a  level  with  the 
architrave  of  the  temple.  In  calm 
weather,  any  traveller  who  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  giddiness  can  walk  along  the 
architrave  and  thus  inspect  closely  the 

1  It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  this  point,  be¬ 
cause  all  plans  founded  on  Botticher’s  work 
(including  that  of  Michaelis)  assume  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  communication  between  the  two. 
Botticher’s  theory  of  the  internal  distribution 
of  the  temple  has  been  conclusively  refuted 
by  M.  Dorpfeld,  on  strong  technical  evidence 
afforded  by  the  existing  ruins.  He  has  fully 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Penrose’s 
restoration,  which  some  later  eminent  writers 
had  impugned. 


few  existing  remains  of  the  pedimental 
sculpture,  while  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
joying  the  superb  view.  When  the 
wind  is  high  this  should  never  be 
attempted,  as  the  smallest  slip  to  rt. 
or  It.  would  involve  certain  death,  now 
that  Athena  Hygieia  (see  p.  296),  has 
ceased  her  ministrations.  The  minaret 
itself  can  nearly  always  be  safely  as¬ 
cended,  and  the  view  even  from  thence, 
although  less  extensive,  is  a  very  fine 
one.  It  is  not  certain  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  minaret,  whose  loss  is  de¬ 
plored  by  Mr.  Freeman,  was  destroyed. 
The  later  (17th  cent.)  mosque  seems 
to  have  been  ruined  by  the  siege  of 
1822,  and  was  finally  removed  in  1835. 
As  the  traveller  stands  on  the  archi¬ 
trave  of  the  Parthenon  and  inhales  the 
delicious  air,  he  will  learn  to  appreciate 
the  full  force  and  truth  of  an  ancient 
description  quoted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
which  we  here  reproduce. 

“  Of  the  natural  properties  of  Attica, 
the  air  possesses  superior  excellence,  as 
its  ports  do  likewise  ;  besides  this,  the 
position  of  the  Acropolis  itself,  and  the 
loveliness  of  its  circumambient  air,  are 
admirable ;  for  while  the  air  of  all 
Attica  has  this  charm,  that  especially 
ivhich  hangs  over  the  citadel  is  the 
fairest  and  most  pure ,  so  that  you  might 
recognise  that  spot  at  a  distance  by  the 
crown  of  light  which  encircles  it, — the 
atmosphere  over  its  head." 1 

The  Parthenon  is  the  haunt  of  a 
great  colony  of  ravens,  now  defiant  of 
the  goddess’s  interdict,2  which  fly  about 
it  gloomily  during  the  day  and  settle 
upon  it  towards  sunset.  In  spring¬ 
time  come  great  numbers  of  small 
hawks,  kestrels,  which  to  the  infinite 
annoyance  of  the  ravens  also  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  Parthenon  during 

1  TcDv  yk v  aSro<f>vG)v,  ayp  re  oSros 
e^aiperos  rod  iroWov,  Kal  Xiytves  roiov- 
tol ‘  £ti  avrys  rrjs  Ak po7r6\e ws  y 
deais,  Kal  to  focnrep  aiipas  eiixapi.  irpoa- 
j3a\\ov  Tavraxov'  rod  yap  rys  xaays 
ArTLKys  atpos  ovtcos  e'xoi'Tos,  apicrros  Kal 
Kadapwrards  eanv  6  rys  7r6\eo>s  inrep- 
ex<vv.  yvolys  S’  dv  adrrjv  eirl  ry  7 rbppio- 
dev  &<nr ep  avyfj  t(3  inrep  rys  Ke<pa\ys 
depi.  .  .  . 

2  See  below  (p.  355). 
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their  sojourn  in  Athens.  The  temple 
is  also  more  appropriately  haunted  by 
a  few  owls  ( Athena  Noctua),  and  some¬ 
times  an  eagle  may  be  seen  wheeling 
over  it. 

On  quitting  the  Parthenon,  the  tra¬ 
veller  passes  a  large  segment  of  the 
architrave  of  a  circular  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Augustus  and  Rome,  as  the 
inscription  on  it  records.  The  exact 
site  of  this  temple,  which  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pausanius,  is  unknown,  hut 
it  is  probable  that  it  stood  near  the 
spot  where  the  inscribed  architrave  re¬ 
mains.1  A  very  interesting  discovery 
was  made  near  this  point  many  years 
ago,  when  an  excavation  brought  to 
light  a  number  of  drums  of  columns, 
some  much  shattered,  some  rough  from 
the  quarry,  others  partially  worked 
and  discarded  in  consequence  of  a  de¬ 
fect  in  the  material.  The  ground  about 
them,  when  first  discovered,  was  strewed 
with  marble  chips,  besides  which,  sculp¬ 
tors’  tools  and  jars  containing  red 
colour  were  found.  This  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  places  where  the 
masons  of  the  Parthenon  worked  the 
columns,  etc. ,  and  as  it  was  below  the 
level  of  the  finished  terrace,  these  re¬ 
mains,  after  the  completion  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  covered  with  made 
ground.  The  layers  of  this  made 
ground  are  very  evident  close  to  the 
Parthenon  on  the  S.  side.  They  are 
composed  of  successive  layers  of  chips, 
the  lowest  being  of  the  red  rock  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  second  of  the  white 
marble  of  Pentelicus,  and  the  upper¬ 
most  of  Peiraic  limestone.  Near  the 
same  place  is  a  large  space  of  rock  (36) 
cut  to  receive  votive  offerings,  of  which 
many  have  been  found  on  the  spot, 
including  some  of  great  antiquity  (see 
p.  325).  A  little  farther  S.  E.  is  (30)  the 
Museum  (see  p.  323),  and  immediately 
behind  that,  some  ancient  foundations 
(31)  which  it  is  thought  may  be  those 
of  the  Magazine  of  Bronzes  (x^Kko- 
dr/Krjs),  founded  by  the  orator  Lycur- 
gus.  Immediately  S.  of  the  Museum 
runs  the  Cimonium  or  South  Wall  of 

1  In  the  San  Gallo  'portfolio  (see  above,  p. 
172)  is  a  view  of  a  circular  temple  at  Athens, 
which  M.  de  Laborde  thinks  may  be  that  of 
Augustus.  | 


the  Acropolis,  which  may  be  best  ex¬ 
amined  at  this  place.  The  part  of  the 
wall  now  under  discussion  (29)  was  em¬ 
bellished  by  Attalus  I.,  King  of  Per- 
gamus,  with  four  groups  of  sculpture, 
representing  respectively  the  Giganto- 
machia,1  the  Amazonomachia,  the 
Battle  of  Marathon,  and  his  own  vic¬ 
tory  (b.c.  230)  over  the  Gauls  of  Asia 
Minor.2  Two  slabs  of  marble  (on  a 
limestone  foundation),  which  rest  on 
the  Cimonium,  may  have  formed  part 
of  the  dedication  of  Attalus. 

From  the  Cimonium,  the  traveller 
follows  the  course  of  Pausanius  to 

The  Erechtheium  (40). — This  edifice 
consisted  of  three  distinct  shrines,  viz. 
the  Temple  of  Athena  Folias,  the  most 
revered  sanctuary  of  Athens  ;  the  Er¬ 
echtheium  proper  ;  and  the  Pandr os- 
eium.  To  explain  these  names  it  is 
necessary  to  rehearse  briefly  the  outline 
of  the  principal  myth  connected  with  the 
building.  We  shall  only  notice  those 
passages  in  the  story,  a  confused  one, 
which  bear  directly  on  the  subject  in 
discussion.  The  accounts  of  the  par¬ 
entage  of  Erechtheus  or  Erichthonius, 
as  he  is  indifferently  called,  vary,  but 
all  represent  him  as  the  ward  of 
Athena,  who,  according  to  one  form 
of  the  legend,  entrusted  him  in  in¬ 
fancy  to  the  charge  of  the  daughters 
of  Cecrops,  enclosed  in  a  chest,  with 
strict  orders  not  to  open  it.  Pandrosus 
remained  faithful,  but  her  sisters  Ag- 
laurus  and  Herse  yielded  to  curiosity, 
were  seized  with  frenzy  at  the  sight 
of  the  child  in  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
or  entwined  with  a  serpent,  and  threw 
themselves  down  the  cliffs  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis.  When  Erechtheus  reached  man¬ 
hood  he  became  King  of  Athens.  To 
him  was  usually  ascribed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  worship  of  Athena,  the 
erection  of  her  temple  on  the  Acropolis, 

1  The  figures  were  in  each  case  3  ft.  high. 
Plutarch  relates  that  one  of  them,  a  Dionysus 
from  the  Gigantomachia,  was  precipitated  by 
a  high  wind  into  the  Dionysiac  Theatre  be¬ 
low,  a  fact  which  pretty  clearly  fixes  its  posi¬ 
tion. 

2  Recent  archseologists  have  traced  statues 
from  these  groups  to  several  museums  of 
Greece,  France,  and  Italy  (comp.  p.  199).  A 
flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  whole 
question  by  the  German  discoveries  at  Per- 
gamus. 
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and  the  institution  of  the  Panathensea. 
The  Homeric  version  of  the  story, 
however,  alludes  to  a  pre  -  existing 
temple  of  the  goddess,  in  which  Erech- 
theus  himself  passed  his  youth.  Erech- 
theus  declared  for  Athena  in  the  con¬ 
test  with  Poseidon,  was  buried  in  her 
temple,  and  worshipped  there  as  a  god 
after  his  death.  In  this  temple  were 
concentrated  the  most  important  me¬ 
morials  alike  of  the  religion  and  history 
of  the  Athenian  State.  Here  were  the 
sacred  olive  tree  that  Athena  called 
forth  in  her  contest  with  Poseidon, 
and  the  salt  well  produced  by  the 
stroke  of  the  god’s  trident ;  here  were 
the  tombs- of  Cecrops  and  Erechtheus, 
and  the  ultra-ancient  olive-wood  xoanon 
of  the  goddess  as  Guardian  of  the  City 
(Athena  Polias),  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven.  To  this  statue  was  of¬ 
fered  the  quadrennial  birth-day  gift  of 
the  peplos  (see  above,  p.  312),  and  to 
its  shrine  was  made  the  great  pilgrim¬ 
age  cbmmemorated  in  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  original  temple  was 
burnt  by  the  Persians,  but  the  new 
edifice  was  erected  on  the  same  site. 
It  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
Athenians  left  the  destroyed  temple 
without  a  substitute  for  more  than  70 
years,  but  there  is  official  evidence 1  to 
show  that  the  existing  building  was  still 
incomplete  in  409-8  b.c.  Three  years 
later,  the  temple  sustained  consider¬ 
able  damage  from  a  fire  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  6). 
If  we  take  into  account  the  disasters 
which  befell  Athens  at  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  may  prob¬ 
ably  be  safe  in  assuming  that  the 
Erechtheium  was  not  fully  completed  2 
much  before  393  B.C.,  at  which  date, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Long  Walls 
by  Conon,  the  Athenians  were  once 
more  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  em¬ 

1  The  evidence,  namely,  of  the  minute  of 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the  State  in 
that  year  to  report  on  the  requirements  of 
the  edifice.  This  report,  engraved  on  marble, 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Chandler,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  published,  with  commentaries.  It  may 
be  best  consulted  in  Newton’s  “Ancient 
Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum,” 
1874. 

2  In  point  of  fact,  some  subordinate  details 
of  the  building  remained  unfinished  to  the 
last.  See  Inwood’s  “  Erechtheion,”  p.  3. 


bellishment  of  their  city.  Little,  if 
anything,  is  known  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  temple,  except  the  bare 
fact  of  its  transformation  into  a  church, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Justinian.1  It 
appears  to  have  survived  with  almost 
undimmed  splendour  to  the  time  of 
the  Ottoman  Conquest,  at  which  date 
a  Greek  writer  describes  it  in  terms  of 
high  admiration.  At  some  subsequent 
period,  though  at  what  date  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  the  temple  was  converted  into  a 
Turkish  house,  and  appropriated  to 
the  harem  of  the  Disdar  Aga.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Greek  Revolution  the 
coffered  ceiling  of  the  N.  portico  was 
still  almost  entire,  but  a  clumsy  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  it  bomb-proof,  during 
the  siege  of  1827,  caused  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  with  that  of  many  women  and 
children  assembled  below.  Further 
damage  was  caused  by  the  great  storm 
of  26th  Oct.  1852,  which  threw  down 
the  western  wall  with  its  engaged 
columns.  They  fell  inwards,  and  the 
capitals  were  dashed  to  pieces.  Some 
attempt  has  since  been  made  to  restore 
this  wall.  No  doubt  whatever  exists 
as  to  the  general  external  appearance 
of  the  temple  in  ancient  times,  but 
the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  still 
matter  of  dispute.  The  following  notice 
is  mainly  founded  on  an  excellent  essay 
by  M.  Leopold  Julius,2  supplemented 
by  the  observations  of  M.  Borrmann. 
Many  points  of  minor  importance  still 
remain  doubtful,  but  the  ablest  Ger¬ 
man  archaeologists  appear  to  be  now 
agreed  as  to  the  principal  features  of 

1  M.  Burnouf  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis  a  fragment  of  an  ecclesiastical  Latin 
inscription,  of  which  the  remainder  (still  on 
the  Acropolis)  can  be  traced  to  the  Erech¬ 
theium.  This  inscription,  which  runs  :  Vir- 
ginis  ac  Matris,  he  believes  to  refer  to  the 
dedication  of  the  church.  If  this  opinion  be 
correct,  the  anonymous  author  of  the  15th 
cent,  probably  transferred  the  title  to  the 
Parthenon  by  mistake,  a  mistake  perpetuated 
by  his  successors.  We  have  already  (p.  168) 
noted  that  the  Parthenon  was  certainly  dedi¬ 
cated,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  the 
Divine  Wisdom,  a  name  preserved  to  it  by 
the  Turks.  If  we  accept  this  correction,  it 
would  follow  that  the  curious  passage  in 
Duke  Nerio’s  will  (see  p.  171)  refers  to  the 
Erechtheium,  which  seems  unlikely,  unless 
indeed  we  suppose  that  the  Erechtheium  was 
then  the  Palatine  chapel. 

2  “  Ueber  das  Erechtheion.”  Munich,  1878. 
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the  design,  and  it  is  with  these  alone 
that  we  are  concerned. 

The  plan  of  the  Erechtheium  is  ab¬ 
solutely  unique  in  Greek  sacred  archi¬ 
tecture.  When  seen  from  the  E. ,  the 
building  has  the  appearanee  of  an  Ionic 
prostyle  temple  with  6  columns  on  the 
front ;  but  instead  of  a  corresponding 
hexastyle  on  the  W.,  the  temple  at 
this  end  throws  out  two  porticoes  of 
very  unequal  size  as  lateral  wings, 
the  whole  forming,  with  this  end 
of  the  main  edifice,  a  sort  of  transept.1 
The  peculiarities  of  the  building  were 
doubtless  due  in  great  part  to  the 
variety  of  shrines  collected  under  its 
roof,  but  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  edifice  stands  also  dic¬ 
tated,  or  modified,  several  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features.  The  foundations  of 
the  S.  and  E.  walls  of  the  building 
stand  nearly  9  ft.  above  those  of  the 
N.  and  W.  sides.  On  the  S.  side  the 
foundations  abut  against  a  wall  of  solid 
polygonal  masonry  which  supports  a 
terrace  (39),  the  westward  extension  of 
which  is  important,  and  will  be  noticed 
later.  This  terrace  is  separated  from 
the  S.  wall  of  the  Erechtheium  by  an 
interval  of  about  2  ft.,  now  filled  up 
with  earth.  Mr.  Inwood,  who  made 
this  temple  a  subject  of  special  study, 
believed  that  the  terrace  was  connected 
directly  with  the  lower  level  of  the 
temenos  by  a  flight  of  steps  abutting 
on  the  W.  front  of  the  temple,  but 
this  opinion  appears  to  be  quite  un¬ 
tenable.2  No  doubt  whatever  is  pos¬ 
sible  as  to  the  arrangement  adopted  on 
the  N.  side,  where  a  broad  flight  of 
12  steps  (41)  remains  in  great  part  en¬ 
tire,  although  partly  concealed  by  earth 
and  rank  vegetation. 

The  southern  portico,  usually,  but 
probably  quite  erroneously,  identified 
with  the  Cecropium,  consists  of  a  solid 
marble  wall,  rising  8  ft.  above  the 
exterior  level,  i.e.  that  of  the  terrace 
already  named,  surmounted  by  6  cary¬ 
atides  of  great  beauty.  The  capitals 
which  support  the  entablature,  which 
has  no  frieze,  are  Doric,  but  with  Ionic 

1  See  plan,  facing  p.  279. 

2  Mr.  Inwood’s  own  faithful  drawing  of  the 
western  fagade  is  itself  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  against  his  theory  (see  below,  p.  321). 


decorative  details.  The  figures  stand 
4  in  front  and  2  behind  ;  the  roof  they 
support,  a  flat  coffered  ceiling,  is  nearly 
intact.  The  height  from  floor  to  ceil¬ 
ing  was  about  15  ft.  ;  the  entire  height 
of  the  portico,  including  the  basement, 
or  podium,  w'as  little  more  than  half 
the  height  of  the  pitched  roof  of  the 
temple.  The  portico  suffered  severely 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at 
its  close  only  3  of  the  caryatides  re¬ 
mained  in  place,  and  these  much  in¬ 
jured.  One  figure  had  been  previously 
removed  by  Lord  Elgin’s  agent,  and 
fortunately  remains  (in  the  British 
Museum)  to  show  how  beautiful  the 
figures  once  were.  A  small  door  on 
the  E.  side  gave  access,  by  steps,  to 
the  interior,  whence  a  large  door,  cor¬ 
responding  to  one  in  the  N.  portico, 
led  into  the  main  building.  It  is 
believed  that  Pausanias  entered  the 
temple  by  the  door  in  the  S.  portico. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  temple 
was  through  an  Ionic  hexastyle  portico 
on  the  E.  front,  of  which  5  columns 
are  still  standing.  Another  important 
entrance  was  through  the  northern 
portico,  which  also  consisted  of  6 
Ionic  columns,  but  of  larger  dimen¬ 
sions  and  differently  distributed.1  The 
roof  of  the  portico  is  seen  to  have 
cut  into  the  architrave  of  the  main 
edifice,  causing  a  break  in  the  frieze, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether 
it  was  simply  a  hip  roof,  or  had  a 
pediment  to  the  N.  The  ceiling  of 
the  portico  remained  almost  intact 
until  1827,  when  it  was  accidently  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  319). 
A  beautiful  and  richly-decorated  door¬ 
way  leads  from  the  portico  into  the 
main  edifice.  The  western  limit  of 
the  portico,  instead  of  ranging  with 
the  W.  front  of  the  Erechtheium,  pro¬ 
jects  several  feet  beyond  it  (see  plan), 
terminating  in  a  large  corner  pillar,  a 
double  anta.  The  interval  between 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  main  building 
and  this  pillar  was  occupied  by  a  small 
doorway,  now  destroyed,  which  led 
down  2  steps  into  an  outer  court  (see 

1  They  stand  4  in  front  and  2  behind,  like 
the  caryatides,  are  about  3  ft.  higher,  and 
nearly  6  in.  greater  in  diameter,  than  those 
in  the  eastern  portico. 
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below)  of  the  temple.  The  facade  of 
this,  the  W.,  end  of  the  Erechtheium, 
consisted  of  a  basement  of  considerable 
height,  upon  which  rested  a  wall  and 
4  engaged  Ionic  columns  supporting 
the  entablature.  This  wall  was  pierced 
in  its  upper  part  by  3  windows  ;  below 
these,  but  not  in  the  middle  of  the 
facade,  was  a  door  leading  into  the 
temple.1  The  doorway  rests  on  3 
steps,  which  terminate  abruptly  on 
either  side.  The  frieze,  of  which  a 
small  portion  alone  remains,  was  of  an 
unusual  kind ;  it  consisted  of  Parian 
marble  figures,  cut  out  d  jour  in  low 
relief,  attached  by  bronze  clamps  to  a 
ground  of  black  Eleusinian  marble.2 
In  all  probability,  there  was  no  sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  pediments.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns  were  enriched  with  gilt 
brass  ornaments  and  inlaid  with  co¬ 
loured  stones  or  vitreous  paste,  of 
which  remains  have  been  found  in 
both  the  N.  and  W.  colonnades.  This 
circumstance  is  noted  in  the  earliest 
known  Guide  to  Athens,  a  work  written 
about  1458. 3 

We  have  already  alluded  to  an  outer 
court  on  this  side  of  the  temple.  This 
is  now  satisfactorily  identified  with  the 
temenos  of  Pandrosus ,  and  probably 
included  the  sphceristra  or  playground 
reserved  for  the  Arrhephorce  (see  below). 
No  trace  has  yet  been  found  of  the 
Temple  of  Pandrosus,  but  the  site  has 
never  been  thoroughly  examined,  i.e. 
excavated.4  Some  writers  have  thought 

1  See  the  drawings  of  Stuart  (1753)  and  In¬ 
wood  (1819). 

2  The  best  of  the  extant  fragments  of  the 
frieze  have  been  published  by  M.  Schone  in 
his  “Griechische  Reliefs,”  plates  1-4. 

3  The  passage  is  as  follows  ’.—viTTjpxev  i] 

(XTOCL  iv  TTOlKiKri  (jjpCLLOTTJTL  7T€pLK€XPOCrO}- 

p.hr}  yijpodev  Kal  ^wdev,  ical  \L6ols  tl- 

flOLS  KeKOCrpLTJU^TJ. 

Mr.  Inwood  (op.  cit.  p.  5)  gives  the  colours  of 
the  inlay  as  dark  and  light  blue,  black,  and 
yellow.  The  black  was  placed  in  alternation 
with  light  blue,  and  the  yellow  combined  with 
j  very  dark  blue. 

4  When  the  Erechtheium  was  a  church,  the 
temenos  of  Pandrosus  was  used  as  a  church¬ 
yard.  It  still  contains  several  graves  which 
have  never  been  properly  examined.  No  atten¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  ever  paid  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  graves  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
Acropolis.  Yet  the  subject  is  of  high  interest, 
for  in  all  probability  the  Sicilian  Viceroys 

[Greece 


that  this  small  temple  stood  in  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  enclosure,  where  the  ab¬ 
rupt  cessation  of  the  steps  of  the  W. 
facade  seems  to  point  to  the  existence 
of  a  small  edifice.  The  temenos  wras 
an  irregular  enclosure,  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  the  terrace  wall  already  named, 
and  on  the  N.  by  an  oblique  wall,1 
which  on  the  E.  joined  the  corner 
pillar  of  the  N.  portico,  and  was  ap¬ 
parently  connected  on  the  W.  by  a 
transverse  wall  with  the  S.  boundary. 
The  existing  remains  show  that  the  N. 
wall  was  lined  on  the  inside  by  some 
other  structure,  in  all  probability  a 
broad  bema  on  two  steps,  projecting 
about  7  ft.  6  in.  from  the  wall.  Such 
an  erection  would  be  suitable  enough 
for  the  exhibition  of  some  of  the  num¬ 
erous  votive  offerings  possessed  by  the 
temple.  The  retaining  wall  of  the 
terrace,  which  formed  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  enclosure,  is  built  of  large  blocks 
of  limestone,  and  was  probably  faced 
with  marble ;  it  was  apparently  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  balustrade  or  parapet, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Nike  temple, 
which  abutted  against  the  S.  portico. 
Some  traces  of  its  insertion  in  the 
pavement  have  been  detected,  and  the 
place  where  it  joined  the  southern 
portico  is  easily  recognised.2 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  interior  of  the  temple,  a 
subject  of  great  complexity,  which  is 
still  matter  of  keen  dispute  with  re¬ 
spect  to  many  points  of  detail,  but  of 
which  the  chief  divisions  have  now 
been  established  on  what  appears  to  be 
sound  and  satisfactory  evidence.  We 
have  not  space  to  go  over  the  successive 
stages  of  the  argument,  but,  referring 
the  reader  to  MM.  Julius  and  Borr- 
mann’s  excellent  memoirs  for  details, 
must  content  ourselves  with  stating 
briefly  the  chief  results. 

The  existing  remains  show  that  the 

and  Florentine  Dukes  were  buried  in  their 
citadel. 

1  The  existence  of  this  wall  is  fully  proved 
by  technical  evidence,  but  no  part  of  it  is 
now  visible.  The  line  of  this  wall  is  distinctly 
marked  by  the  oblique  S.  face  of  the  S.W.  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  North  portico.  This  feature  is 
shown  on  our  plan  (see  p.  279),  although,  from 
the  smallness  of  the  scale,  it  is  there  neces¬ 
sarily  inconspicuous. 

2  See  Inwood’s  “  Erechtheion,”  pi.  1. 
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temple  was  divided  internally  by  two 
transverse  walls,  each  26  in.  thick, 
into  three  apartments  of  unequal  size,1 
viz.  the  East  cella  or  Temple  of 
Athena  Polios ,  the  West  cella  or  Temple 
of  Erechtheus ,  and  the  West  Hall,  a 
corridor  which  connected  the  various 
parts  of  the  building.  The  Temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  which  gave  its  usual 
ancient  name  to  the  whole  edifice,  was 
a  rectangular  hall  measuring  about 
23  ft.  10  in.  in  length  by  31  ft.  5  in.2 
in  breadth,  and  opened  directly  into 
the  E.  or  principal  portico.  The  roof 
seems  to  have  been  of  wood,  and  was 
probably  supported  by  4  central  co¬ 
lumns,  as  in  many  other  cases.  The 
famous  image  of  the  goddess  must  have 
stood  against  the  W.  divisional  wall. 
A  small  door,  the  only  one,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  this  wall  communicated 
by  a  short  flight  of  wooden  steps  with 
the  lower  level  (comp.  p.  320)  occupied 
by  the  W.  cella,  the  Temple  of  Erech¬ 
theus,  which  was  somewhat  smaller  ;  it 
seems  to  have  measured  approximately 
31  ft.  5  in.  by  19  ft.  6  in.  A  single 
central  door  communicated  with  the 
W.  corridor,  which  was  nearly  12  ft. 
broad,  and  this  again  with  the  outer 
court,  the  temenos  of  Pandrosus. 

Having  now  described  the  principal 
features  of  the  Erechtheium,  let  us  see 
how  far  the  existing  remains  may  be 
made  to  illustrate  the  narrative  of 
Pausanias.  According  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  M.  Julius,  to  which  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  exist  no  valid  objection,  that 
traveller,  having  first  passed  the  Altar 
of  Zeus  Hypatus,  entered  the  temple 
by  the  Portico  of  the  Caryatides,  and 
passed  thence  into  the  Western  Gallery, 
identified  by  MM.  Michaelis  and  Julius 
with  the  Prostomceon  (Tpoaro/judior)  of 
the  Chandler  Inscription.  Here  he 
saw  the  paintings  of  the  Butadae.  His 
observation  that  the  temple  was  double 
( dnrXovv )  is  taken  by  M.  Julius  to  refer 
only  to  the  Erechtheium,  and  therefore 
to  the  existence  of  this  vestibule.  Pau- 
sanius  then  entered  the  Cella  of  Posei¬ 

1  The  terminal  marks  of  these  divisional 
walls  are  shown,  although  not  very  clearly, 
on  Kaupert’s  plan,  (see  p.  279). 

2  These  dimensions  do  not  pretend  to  more 
than  approximate  accuracy. 


don  Erechtheus ,  where  he  saw  the  Salt 
Well  and  the  monies  of  the  trident. 
M.  Tetaz  believed  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  both  these  memorials  in  a 
crypt  under  the  N.  portico,  where 
there  exist  some  curious  dents  in  the 
rock  and  the  remains  of  a  well  or  cis¬ 
tern,  communicating  by  a  small  sub¬ 
terranean  door  with  the  interior  of  the 
temple.  The  opening  in  the  pavement 
of  the  portico  is  now  stated  to  be  modern, 
which  circumstance,  if  the  fact,  is  an 
objection  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Tetaz, 
although  it  is  not  absolutely  irreconcil¬ 
able  with  his  theory.  On  the  other  hand, 
M.  Botticher  maintained  that  the  rock 
under  the  floor  of  the  cella  itself  showed 
traces  of  violence,  and  suggested  that  the 
marks  of  the  trident  might  have  been 
effaced  by  the  Christians  on  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  temple  into  a  church.1  MM. 
Bursian  and  Julius  think  that  the  crypt 
under  the  North  portico  may  possibly 
have  formed  the  den  of  the  Sacred 
Serpent,  which  was  preserved  in  the 
temple  in  honour  of  Erichthonius.  As 
the  reptile  must  have  been  kept  in  a 
secure  place,  this  suggestion  seems 
plausible  enough.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  what  communication  existed 
between  the  cella  of  Erechtheus  and  this 
crypt ;  probably,  however,  there  was 
a  short  flight  of  steps  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  temple.  From  the  cella 
of  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  Pausanius 
passed  upstairs  into  the  Temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  where  he  saw  the  cele¬ 
brated  olive-wood  statue,  the  golden 
lamp  wrought  by  Callimachus,  of  which 
the  wick  was  asbestos  and  the  oil  re¬ 
plenished  but  once  a  year.2  Pausanius 
mentions  that  a  brazen  palm-tree  rising 
above  the  lamp  served  as  a  chimney  to 
it.  Other  curiosities  preserved  here 
were  a  wooden  Hermes,  said  to  have 
been  presented  by  Cecrops,  a  folding 
chair  made  by  Daedalus,  and  some  Per¬ 
sian  spoils  from  Plataea,  viz.  an  ancient 
coat-of-mail  and  scimitar,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Masitius  and  Mardonius 

1  These  alleged  traces  of  violence  are  denied 
by  M.  Borrmann,  (who  seems  disposed  to 
accept  M.  Tetaz’s  identification  of  the  trident 
marks. 

2  It  was  cited  as  one  of  the  offences  of 
Aristion,  that  he  allowed  the  fire  of  this  lamp 
to  go  out  during  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sylla. 
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respectively.  Pausanins  seems  to  have 
quitted  the  Temple  of  Athena  by  the 
E.  door,  and  then,  after  passing  round 
the  N.  side  of  the  building,  to  have 
entered  the  Pandroseium  by  the  small 
door  in  the  N.  portico.  In  this  en¬ 
closure  he  saw  the  sacred  olive-tree  and 
the  T.  of  Pandrosus,  but  he  affords  us 
no  information  about  either.  Recent 
archaeologists  seem  agreed  to  place  the 
site  of  the  sacred  olive  immediately  in 
front  of  the  W.  facade  of  the  main 
building,  and  some  stone  water-pipes 
found  on  the  spot  may  perhaps  have 
served  for  its  irrigation.  Within  the 
temenos  of  Pandrosus,  or  immediately 
adjoining  it,  must  also  have  stood  the 
dwelling  of  the  Arrhephorse,  two  little 
girls  attached  to  the  service  of 
Athena,  but  the  precise  character  of 
whose  office  is  doubtful.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  fact  known  of  them 
is  that  they  were  provided  with  a  play¬ 
ground  (ff^aLplarpa  =  ball-court)  ! 

About  150  ft.  from  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Erechtheium  is  the  secret  stair 

(46) ,  now  closed  at  the  lower  end, 
which  leads  down  into  the  Agraulium. 
Beyond  this  toW.,  are  the  foundations 

(47)  of  a  large  edifice  of  uncertain 
character. 

All  the  existing  monuments  of  the 
Acropolis  have  now  been  described, 
and  the  traveller  has  now  only  to  re¬ 
trace  his  steps  to  the  Museum, 1  when 
the  day  suits.  On  his  way  thither  he 
should  make  a  digression  to  the  N. ,  for 
the  sake  of  the  fine  view  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Octagonal  Belvedere,  erected 
by  Queen  Amelie,  on  the  N.E.  Bastion. 

The  Museum  (30). — The  antiquities 
preserved  here  are  derived  exclusively 
from  the  Acropolis  itself.  The  site 
of  the  building  has  been  so  skilfully 
selected,  that  the  modern  building  is 
sunk  almost  out  of  sight,  and  therefore 
does  not  interfere  with  the  fine  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  scene  as  viewed  from  the 
Parthenon  or  Erechtheium.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  .the  same  tact  has  not  been 
shown  in  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  Museum,  which  are  deplorably 
unsatisfactory. 

1  The  Museum  is  open  on  Tues.,  Thurs., 
and  Sat.,  from  2  to  5  p.m.  in  winter,  and  from 
3  to  6  p.m.  in  summer. 


The  traveller  passes  through  a  small 
entrance  hall,  and  turning  to  the  rt., 
enters 

Room  I. — In  the  middle  stands  a 
pseudo-archaic  base  for  votive  offerings, 
with  representations  in  relief  of  Athena, 
Hermes,  Dionysus,  and  Hephsestus  on 
the  sides.  To  It.  of  entrance,  Archaic 
seated  figure  of  Pallas  Athene.  This 
celebrated  statue  is  of  great  interest 
and  antiquity,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
described.1  It  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  in  the  Erechtheium,  and  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  6th  cent.  b.c.  In  the 
adjoining  wooden  rack  (top  shelf)  are 
some  fragments  of  an  archaic  Re¬ 
lief  of  the  Charites,  which  some 
archaeologists  have  sought,  on  insuffi¬ 
cient  grounds,  to  identify  with  the 
work  of  Socrates,  already  mentioned 
(see  p.  297).  In  the  lowest  row  is  a 
curious  votive  relief  of  Athena  Proma- 
chus,  with  traces  of  colour.  The  same 
rack  contains  a  large  number  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  archaic  sculpture  of  very 
great  interest  as  archaeological  illustra¬ 
tions,  but  which  do  not  call  for  special 
notice  here.  In  the  corresponding 
rack,  on  the  other  side  of  the  inner 
door,  is  a  Fine  Archaic  Relief  of  a 
female  divinity  (?)  entering  her  quad¬ 
riga.  The  slab  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  a  frieze,  and  was  long  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  pre-Periclean  Parthenon. 
This  opinion  has  since  been  contested 
on  the  ground  that  its  dimensions  are 
not  suitable  to  that  edifice.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  known  of  ar¬ 
chaic  Athenian  sculpture.  Other  frag¬ 
ments  in  the  rack  are  referred  to  the 
same  composition  ;  the  finest  is  the 
figure  (incomplete)  of  a  bearded  man 
in  a  petasus.  Against  the  adjoining 
wall  is  a  headless  statue  of  Athena. 
Like  nearly  all  the  sculpture  in  this 
room,  it  is  carved  in  Parian  marble,  a 
material  which  preceded  the  Pentelican 
in  general  use.  The  long  rack  here 
contains  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
fragments,  of  which  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  are  architectural  remains,  both 
marble  and  porus,  some  of  which  re¬ 
tain  traces  of  polychrome  decoration. 
Against  the  W.  wall  stands  a  statue 

1  For  the  bibliography  of  this  statue,  con¬ 
sult  von  Sybel’s  work  (see  above,  p.  190). 
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of  A  Man  carrying  a  Calf,  carved 
in  bluish  marble.  This  well-known 
statue  is  generally  described  as  a  Her¬ 
mes,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  divinity  is 
meant.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  of  early  archaic  art,  and  the 
execution,  with  many  obvious  defects, 
shows  much  cleverness  and  good  ob¬ 
servation,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
calf.  To  rt.  of  entrance  is  another  large 
seated  female  figure  of  Athena.  The 
attitude  is  still  very  stiff,  but  the  style 
belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  period  than 
that  of  the  opposite  statue,  already 
mentioned  (p.  323). 

Room  II. — The  contents  of  this  room 
are  chiefly  votive  offerings,  none  of 
which  demand  individual  description. 
With  them  are  some  fragments  of 
sculpture  from  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  is  a  Piece  of  the 
Olive  Tree  from  the  west  pediment, 
which  stands  to  It.  of  entrance.  The 
identification  is,  however,  doubtful. 

Room  III. — Here  are  exhibited  many 
pieces  of  the  Parthenon  sculpture  in 
conjunction  with  casts  from  the  Elgin 
marbles.  To  the  It.  of  entrance  are 
two  torsi  from  the  east  pediment  (Birth 
of  Athena,  see  p.  309),  viz.  Torso  of 
Hephaestus  with  raised  rt.  arm,  and 
Torso  of  Selene.  To  rt.  of  entrance 
are  two  pieces  from  the  west  pediment 
(Contest  of  Athena  and  Poseidon,  see 
p.  311),  viz.  the  River-god  Ilissus,  and 
a  fragment  split  off  the  Poseidon  ;  be¬ 
hind  the  column  is  another  torso  from 
the  W.  pediment.  Under  the  window 
stands  a  slab  of  the  East  Parthenon 
Frieze,  in  excellent  preservation,  dis¬ 
covered  in  1836.  The  subject  is  a 
group  of  three  divinities,  usually  iden¬ 
tified  as  Poseidon,  Dionysus,  and 
Demeter.  In  the  same  room  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  slabs  from  the  N.,  S.,  and 
W.  friezes,  but  none  equal  to  this. 

Room  IV.  —  Besides  plaster  -  casts, 
there  are  here  exhibited  three  metopes 
from  the  Parthenon,  two  from  the  N. 
and  one  from  the  S.  side  ;  they  are 
very  much  abraded  and  of  little  gener¬ 
al  interest,  as  the  subjects  of  two  are 
doubtful :  the  other  represents  a  wo¬ 
man  carried  off  by  a  centaur  (see  above, 
p.  311).  In  somewhat  better  preserva¬ 
tion  are  sundry  fragments  from  the 


pediment,  frieze,  and  metopes  ;  of  these, 
the  most  interesting  are  Heads  of  two 
Centaurs  and  a  Lapith. 

Room  V.  —  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance  are  ranged  fragments  (some 
large)  of  the  slabs  which  formed  the 
Balustrade  of  the  Temple  of  Vic¬ 
tory  (see  above,  p.  300).  The  subjects 
of  the  reliefs  are  as  follow,  commencing 
with  those  to  It.  of  door  : — 

1.  A  Victory  turning  to  It.  ;  the 
object  of  the  action  is  not  clear.  2. 
Two  Victories  leading  the  sacrificial 
cow  to  the  altar  (comp.  p.  301)  ;  this  is 
the  best  preserved  of  the  reliefs.  3.  A 
Victory  loosening  her  Sandal  (?); 
this  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
slabs,  and  is  a  work  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  4,  5.  Victories  bringing  in 
booty.  6.  Foot  of  a  Victory  raised  on 
a  rock  (?).  7.  Victory  carrying  a 

shield.  To  rt.  of  door ,  8  (in  two  pieces). 
Athena  seated  on  a  rock  ;  beside  her, 
shield  with  segis.  9.  Victory  in  rapid 
motion.  10.  Athena  seated  on  prow 
of  a  galley ; 1  this  marble  formed  the 
corner-piece  at  the  return  of  the  balus¬ 
trade  by  the  little  stair  (see  p.  301). 
11,  12.  Victories  standing  at  ease.  13. 
Victory  with  a  shield.  In  front  of  the 
preceding,  14.  Victory  flying.  15. 
Victory  standing  before  a  trophy.  16. 
Victory  hastening  up  some  steps  (those 
of  the  temple  ?).  Besides  the  above, 
there  are  many  smaller  fragments  from 
the  same  balustrade. 

Against  the  adjoining  S.  wall  are 
ranged  some  pieces  of  the  Frieze 
of  the  Erechtheium  (see  p.  321) ; 
all  attempts  to  make  out  the  composi¬ 
tion,  or  even  the  subject,  of  the  design 
of  this  frieze  have  hitherto  failed. 
Against  the  same  wall  are  exhibited 
a  large  number  of  statuettes,  sepul¬ 
chral  and  votive  reliefs,  etc.,  none  of 
great  interest ;  the  best  is,  perhaps, 
a  fragment  of  a  large  votive  slab  on 
which  is  carved  a  group  of  Heracles, 
Hebe  (?),  and  Nike.  On  floor ,  before 
E.  wall,  are  two  fragments,  each  carved 
with  an  enthroned  male  figure  (Zeus  ? 
or  the  Demus  1)  ;  such  figures  were 
used  as  headings  to  the  Treasury  re¬ 
cords.  On  one  of  them  are  some  graf- 

1  The  identification  of  the  galley  has  been 
I  disputed. 
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fiti  of  Roman  times.  With  them  is  a 
votive  relief,  representing  a  group  of 
two  female  figures,  perhaps  the  Horae. 
Against  the  same  wall  are  ranged  many 
examples  of  the  Funereal  Banquet,  a 
popular  subject,  of  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  many  illustrations. 
In  the  wooden  rack  against  the  N.  wall 
is  much  sculpture  of  miscellaneous  char¬ 
acter,  none  of  which  demands  notice 
here.  In  the  table-case  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  are  preserved  a  number 
of  small  votive  and  other  objects  in 
bronze  or  clay,  discovered  on  the  Acro¬ 
polis  many  years  ago  by  MM.  Ross 
and  Pittakis.  Besides  these,  there  are 
some  of  the  cypress-wood  tenons  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  fixing  the  drums  of 
columns,  wild  boars’  teeth  (comp.  p. 
224),  and  sea-shells,  including  those 
of  Murex  brandaris,  which  supplied 
the  famous  Tyrian  dye.  In  the  same 
case  are  at  present  exhibited  a  portion 
of  a  large  collection  of  votive  figures 
and  other  offerings  discovered  in  1883.1 
The  objects  in  question,  ranging  in 
age  from  about  the  6th  cent.  b.c.  to 
Byzantine  times,  were  found  in  the 
accumulation  of  rubbish  and  made- 
ground  immediately  N.  of  the  museum, 
where  the  beds  are  more  than  18  ft. 
thick.  Among  the  objects  found  in 
the  lowest  ( i.e .  the  most  ancient)  layer 
are  some  archaic  marble  figures,  painted 
in  several  colours.  When  discovered 
the  paint  looked  as  fresh  as  if  laid  on 
within  a  month.  Unfortunately  no 
sufficient  precautions  have  been  taken 
for  the  protection  of  these  valuable 
works,  and  under  the  circumstances 
there  is  little  hope  of  preserving  the 
colours  in  their  present  brilliance. 

Room  VI. — Here  are  stored  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  architectonic  fragments  and 
bases  for  votive  offerings  ;  many  of  the 
latter  are  sculptured  in  relief.  Besides 
these,  there  is  an  interesting  fragment 
(to  rt.  of  entrance)  of  a  trireme  in  relief. 

Rooms  VII.  VIII.  IX.  are  chiefly 
appropriated  to  inscriptions. 

Rooms  IX.  and  X.  at  present  contain 
the  greater  part  of  the  votive  sculpture 

1  For  descriptive  catalogue  of  this  rich 
trouvaille,  see  an  article  by  M.  Mylonas  in  the 
’E077^c.  ’ApxcuoX.,  3rd  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  33- 
47. 


discovered  in  1883,  but  this  appears  to 
be  only  a  temporary  arrangement.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  figures  are 
two  sphinxes  (with  bird -tails)  carved 
in  the  round,  and  the  fragments  of  a 
bas  -  relief,  sculptured  in  calcareous 
tufa,  of  a  man  in  a  chariot.  All  these 
are  painted. 

From  the  museum,  the  traveller  re¬ 
traces  his  steps  to  the  Propyleea,  where 
a  very  large  number  of  fragments  of 
sculpture  and  inscriptions  are  pre¬ 
served.  These  are  not,  however,  of 
sufficient  individual  interest,  to  the 
ordinary  traveller,  to  call  for  descrip¬ 
tion  here.1 

In  the  entrance  court  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis  is  an  accumulation  of  sculp¬ 
tured  fragments  of  all  ages ;  none  of 
general  interest.  Here,  too,  is  The 
Annexe  of  the  museum,  a  small  Turk¬ 
ish  cottage,  now  appropriated  to  the 
sculpture  found  in  the  Temenos  of  As- 
clepius  (see  p.  332).  The  greater  part 
of  the  sculpture  consists  of  votive  offer¬ 
ings  (chiefly  reliefs),  statuettes,  por¬ 
trait-busts,  etc.  The  reliefs  are  mostly 
of  the  4th  cent,  b.c.,  and  include  some 
fine  specimens,  though  many  of  the 
slabs  have  suffered  severely  from  being 
used  as  building  materials.  In  most 
cases  the  subject  of  the  relief  is  a 
divinity,  usually  Asclepius  or  Hygieia, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  worshippers. 
Other  divinities  and  heroes  are  also 
commemorated  in  the  same  manner, 
in  especial  the  Eleusinian  goddesses, 
Heracles,  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs,  Cy- 
bele,  Athena,  etc.  The  reliefs  possess 
so  little  distinctive  individual  character 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to 
describe  them ;  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  subject  sufficiently  explains  itself. 
With  them  are  two  or  three  marbles 
inscribed  with  Treaties  of  the  4th  cent. 
b.  c.  ;  these  had  probably  been  removed 
or  thrown  down  from  the  Acropolis 
above. 

As  the  traveller  descends  the  western 
slope  of  the  Acropolis,  he  may  con¬ 
veniently  take  a  path  which  turns  off 

1  They  have  been  fully  catalogued  by  M. 
von  Sybel,  and  a  selection  of  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  fragments  described  by  M.  Milch- 
hofer  (see  titles  of  their  respective  works  on 
p.  190). 
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to  the  rt.  and  follow  it  to  the  Areio- 
pagus. 

In  the  space  between  the  Acropolis 
and  the  lower  rock  stood  the  Heroum 
of  Hesychus,  to  whom  a  ram  was  im¬ 
molated  before  the  sacrifices  to  the 
Eumenides.  His  descendants,  the 
Hesychidse,  were  the  hereditary  priests 
of  those  goddesses.  Near  the  same 
spot  was  the  Monument  of  Cylon,  on 
the  spot  where  he  was  slain  in  the 
time  of  Solon  [c.  600  b.c.)1 

The  Areiopagus. — This  hill,  which 
gave  its  name  to  a  body  which  was  at 
once  the  Senate  and  the  Supreme  Judi¬ 
cial  Court  of  the  Athenian  State,2  was 
so  called  from  the  tradition  that  Ares 
was  here  tried  for  the  murder  of  Halir- 
rhothius,  son  of  Poseidon.  On  this 
hill  iEschylus  placed  the  camp  of  the 
belligerent  Amazons,  a  reminiscence, 
probably,  of  the  historic  fact  that  in 
his  own  time  the  Persians  had  (480 
b.c.)  fired  their  primitive  rockets  at 
the  “wooden  wall”  (&\ivov  reixos)  of 
the  Acropolis  from  the  same  point. 
Under  the  E.  brow  of  the  hill,  nearly 
opposite  the  Acropolis,  is  a  deep  chasm 
cleft  in  the  rock,  which  topographers 
are  agreed  to  identify  as  the  Adytum 
of  the  Eumenides  or  Semnce. 3  Here  was 
laid  the  closing  scene  of  Aeschylus’s 
tragedy  of  that  name,  and  within  the 
sanctuary  stood  the  Tomb  of  CEdipus, 
the  possession  of  w'hich  was  long  re¬ 
garded  as  essential  to  the  safety  of 

1  On  the  collapse  of  his  attempted  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  sovereign  power,  Cylon,  then 
blockaded  in  the  Acropolis,  surrendered  with 
his  adherents,  on  condition  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  justify  themselves  before  the 
Areiopagus.  ‘ 1  In  order  to  secui’e  themselves 
from  their  enemies  while  proceeding  from 
under  the  protection  of  Minerva  to  that  of 
the  Eumenides,  the  Cylonii  tied  a  rope  to  the 
statue  of  Polias,  and  with  the  other  end  had 
arrived  very  near  the  sanctuary  of  the  Furies 
when  the  rope  broke.  They  were  then  con¬ 
sidered  as  abandoned  by  Minerva  ;  those  who 
were  outside  the  sanctuary  were  stoned  to 
death,  and  those  who  fled  to  the  altar  of  the 
Semnse  were  there  slaughtered.  A  plague 
ensued :  Epimenides  was  sent  for  from  Crete  : 
his  expiations  were  successful.” — Lealce. 

2  For  all  details  respecting  the  political 
and  judicial  powers  of  the  Court  of  Areiopa¬ 
gus,  see  M.  Georges  Perrot’s  excellent  “Essai 
sur  le  Droit  public  d’Athenes.”  Paris,  1868. 

3  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  writers  have 
preferred  to  identify  the  Shrine  of  the  Furies 
with  a  large  cave  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  hill. 


Athens.  Like  the  Theseium  (see  p. 
265),  the  Temenos  of  the  Furies  was 
an  appointed  refuge  for  fugitive  slaves. 
Within  the  chasm  is  a  spring  called 
Karasu  ( =  Black  -  water),  which  is 
locally  accredited  with  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues.  It  is  probable  that  the  full  depth 
of  the  chasm  is  not  now  visible,  for 
the  place  appears  to  be  much  choked 
up  by  fallen  rocks. 

The  hill  is  ascended  by  16  steps,  cut 
in  the  rock,  at  its  S.E.  angle.  “  This 
angle  seems  to  be  the  point  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  Council  of  the  Areiopagus 
sat.  Immediately  above  the  steps,  on 
the  level  of  the  hill,  is  a  bench  of  stone 
excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  form¬ 
ing  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  like 
a  triclinium.  It  faces  the  south  ;  on 
its  east  and  west  side  is  a  raised  block ; 
the  former  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
tribunal,  the  two  latter  the  rude  stones 
which  Pausanias  saw  here,  and  which 
are  described  by  Euripides1  as  assigned, 
the  one  to  the  accuser,  the  other  to 
the  criminal,  in  the  causes  tried  in  this 
court.  It  was  an  ingenious  device  of 
policy  to  connect  the  Council  and  Court 
of  the  Areiopagus  with  the  religious 
worship  of  the  Eumenides.  The  devo¬ 
tional  awe  with  which  the  latter  were 
regarded  was  thus  extended  to  the 
former.” —  Wordsworth. 

With  the  Areiopagus  are  connected 
many  famous  incidents  in  Greek  his¬ 
tory  and  literature,  but  all  these  are 
felt  to  be  subordinate  here  to  the  one 
predominant  interest  of  the  place  as 
the  actual  spot  which  witnessed  a  great 
episode  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul  (Acts 
xvii.)  “  The  Athenians  took  the 
Apostle  from  the  tumult  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion  to  the  place  which  was  at  once 
most  convenient  and  appropriate.  The 
place  to  which  they  took  him  was  the 
summit  of  the  Areiopagus,  where  the 
most  awful  court  of  judicature  had  sat 

i  Pausan.  i.  28.  5.  Eurip.  Ipb.  T.  962.  Ores¬ 
tes  says : — 

Cos  els”ApeLov  Sxdov  f) kov ,  is  blnyv  5' 
Zaryv,  iyoo  per  Barepov  \a($Cov  (dadpov 
t6  S'  tiWo  Trpe<r(3eip’  i/jirep  ijv  ’^pLVveou. 

When  we  had ■  mou  nted  to  the  hill  of  Ares, 

We  scaled  two  adverse  Steps  ;  I  took  the  one, 
The  eldest  of  the  Furies  trod  the  other. 
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from  time  immemorial,  to  pass  sent-  I 
ence  on  the  greatest  criminals,  and 
to  decide  the  most  solemn  questions 
connected  with  religion.  Even  in 
the  political  decay  of  Athens  this  spot 
and  this  court  were  regarded  by  the 
people  with  superstitious  reverence. 
It  was  a  scene  with  which  the  dread 
recollections  of  centuries  were  associ¬ 
ated.  It  was  a  place  of  silent  awe  in 
the  midst  of  the  gay  and  frivolous  city. 
Those  who  withdrew  to  the  Areio¬ 
pagus  from  the  Agora  came,  as  it  were, 
into  the  presence  of  a  higher  power. 

“  There  was  everything  in  the  place 
to  incline  the  auditors,  so  far  as  they 
were  seriously  disposed  at  all,  to  a 
reverent  and  thoughtful  attention. 
There  is  no  point  in  the  annals  of 
the  first  planting  of  Christianity  which 
seizes  so  powerfully  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  ancient  world.  Whether 
we  contrast  the  intense  earnestness  of 
the  man  who  spoke,  with  the  frivolous 
character  of  those  who  surrounded  him 
—  or  compare  the  certain  truth  and 
awful  meaning  of  the  Gospel  he  re¬ 
vealed,  with  the  worthless  polytheism 
which  had  made  Athens  a  proverb  on 
the  earth — or  even  think  of  the  mere 
words  uttered  that  day  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  on  the  summit  of  Mars’ 
Hill,  in  connection  with  the  objects 
of  art,  temples,  statues,  and  altars, 
which  stood  round  on  every  side  ;  we 
feel  that  the  moment  was,  and  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be,  full  of  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  teaching  for  every  age  of  the 
world.” — Conybeare  and  Howson. 

In  a  recess  of  the  rock  on  the  N. 
side  are  some  slight  remains  of  the 
three -aisled  Church  of  St.  Dionysius 
the  Areiopagite,  which  was  already  in 
ruins  when  seen  by  Spon  and  Wheler 
in  1676.  To  our  countryman  Wheler 
is  due  the  earliest  correct  identification 
of  the  Areiopagus,  which  Spon  and  all 
previous  travellers  had  failed  to  recog¬ 
nise.1  Near  the  site  of  this  church 
stood,  it  is  believed,  the  venerable 

1  The  identification  was  made  after  Dr. 
Spon’s  departure.  M.  von  Duhn,  who  was 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  thinks 
that  Sir  George  may  have  been  partly  guided 
to  this  conclusion  by  Consul  Giraud. 


Temple  of  Ares.  A  little  farther  W. 
are  some  other  traces  of  ancient  build¬ 
ings  and  a  stair.  The  S.  and  W. 
slopes  of  the  Areiopagus  exhibit  many 
excavations  for  foundations  as  well  as 
steps  and  a  cistern,  all  cut  in  the  rock. 

On  quitting  the  Areiopagus,  the 
traveller  can  either  take  a  short  cut 
N. -wards  into  the  lower  town  (de¬ 
scribed  above),  or  turning  S. -wards, 
he  can  regain  the  Boulevard  and  follow 
it  to 

The  Odeium  of  Regilla. — This  edi¬ 
fice  was  erected  by  Herodes  Atticus  in 
memory  of  his  wife  Regilla,  who  died 
in  a.d.  160.  It  is  built  of  lime¬ 
stone  and  brick  mixed ;  some  parts  of 
the  interior  were  faced  with  marble ; 
the  roof  was  of  cedar  wood.  The 
Odeium  was  erected  subsequently  to  Pau- 
sanius’s  visit,  and  is  therefore  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  description,  but  in  a  later 
passage  of  his  work  (vii.  20),  explaining 
the  omission,  he  remarks  that  it  sur- 
assed  all  the  other  odeia  in  Greece.  The 
iameter  within  the  walls  was  about 
240  ft.,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
capable  of  holding  6000  persons.  The 
Turks  converted  the  theatre  into  a 
strong  redoubt,  without,  however,  in¬ 
juring  the  plan  of  the  building,  and 
also  established  a  TekTceh  of  Meulana 
Dervishes  on  a  little  terrace  just  above 
it.  The  Odeium  continued  to  form 
part  of  the  defences  of  Athens  until 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom. 
Some  years  later  (1848-58)  the  theatre 
was  cleared,  when  traces  of  a  great 
fire  were  discovered,  which  had  prob¬ 
ably  caused  its  destruction.  Another 
curious  discovery,  made  on  the  same 
occasion,  was  that  of  a  great  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  shells  of  Murex  brandaris, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  Byzantine 
Greeks  must  have  established  a  factory 
for  Tyrian  purple  on  the  scene  of  their 
predecessors’  musical  triumphs. 

Adjoining  the  Odeium  on  the  E. 
are  some  extensive  ruins,  often  called 
those  of 

The  Stoa  of  King  Eumenes.1 — The 

i  Eumenes  II.,  King  of  Pergamus,  reigned 
b.c.  197-159.  He  was  the  son  and  immediate 
successor  of  Attalus  I.,  who  dedicated  the 
sculpture  on  the  neighbouring  Cimonium  (see 
p.  318),  and  was  himself  succeeded  by  his 
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most  conspicuous  feature  of  these  re- 
is  a  very  long  row  of  arches 
which,  starting  from  within  the  Odei¬ 
um,1  extends  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Dionysiac  Theatre.  They  are 
partly  screened  in  front  by  a  mediaeval 
wall  called  The  Shirpencheh  ;3  the  wall 
in  question  is  supported  externally 
with  buttresses,  and  was  of  consider¬ 
able  strength. 

Although  the  precise  character  and 
age  of  the  arched  wall  and  of  some 
contiguous  foundations  is  matter  of 
dispute,  there  is  no  doubt  possible  of 
the  existence  here  of  a  portico,  about 
530  ft.  long,  connecting  the  Odeium 
with  the  Dionysiac  theatre. 

On  leaving  the  Odeium,  the  traveller 
follows  the  Boulevard  about  240  yds. 
farther  S.E.,  and  then  turning  to  the 
It.,  immediately  reaches  the  modern 
entrance  to 

The  Theatre  of  Dionysus. —  This  is 
one  of  the  best  preserved  monuments 
of  ancient  Athens,  as  well  as  a  most 
important  point  in  its  topography. 
Until  1862  the  site,  though  well  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  researches  of  Leake  and 
others,  was  buried  under  so  great  an 
accumulation  of  soil,  that  no  idea  of 
the  plan  of  the  theatre  could  be  formed, 
and  all  that  was  known  was  derived 
from  a  representation  of  it  on  a  brass 
Athenian  coin  of  the  Koman  period 
(see  annexed  woodcut). 

In  1862  the  Prussian  Arch  geological 
Institute  sent  a  mission  of  some  of  its 
most  distinguished  members  to  investi¬ 
gate  certain  points  of  special  interest 
in  the  topography  and  antiquities  of 
Athens.  To  their  exertions  is  due  the 
discovery  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  ancient  Greece.3  The 
complete  excavation  of  the  site  was 
subsequently  carried  out  by  the  Archae¬ 
ological  Society  of  Athens. 

It  was  in  the  year  500  B.a,  at  the  ex¬ 
brother . A  ttalus  II.,  the  founder  of  the  great 
stoa^  which  hears  his  name  (see  p.  254). 

1  This  fact,  involving  the  priority  of  the 
arches  to  the  Odeium,  has  been  ascertained 
by  M.  Ziller. 

2  For  an  explanation  of  this  name,  see 
above,  p.  290. 

3  One  of  the  Commission,  M.  Strack,  sunk 
a  shaft  which  at  once  struck  the  middle  of 
the  orchestra. 


hibition  of  the  first  tragedy  of  vEschylus, 
that  the  disastrous  fall  of  the  wooden 
scaffolding,  which  had  hitherto  served 


Theatre  of  Dionysus. 

From  a  Coin  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


for  the  Dionysiac  representations,  led 
to  the  erection  of  the  first  stone  theatre; 
itself  not  finished  until  340  b.c.,  when 
it  was  completed  during  the  financial 
administration  of  the  orator  Lycurgus. 
At  that  date  the  great  masters  of  the 
drama  had  all  passed  away;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  theatre  in  which  the 
dramas  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Eur¬ 
ipides,  and  Aristophanes  were  exhibited 
was  the  present  structure.1  Of  what 
befell  it  during  the  next  four  centuries 
we  know  nothing.  Like  so  many  other 
Athenian  monuments,  it  probably  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  violence  of  Sylla,  and  it 
is  to  this  cause  that  M.  Rhoussopoulos 
attributes  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
theatre  finished  by  Lycurgus.  In  the 
2nd  cent.  (a.  d.  117-138)  the  theatre  was 
repaired  and  embellished  by  the  Emp. 
Hadrian,  and  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  belong,  in  great  part,  to  this 
date.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  the  cavea  is  divided  into  13  com¬ 
partments  (nep/ddes),  thus  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  tribes  (<pv\al) 
into  which  the  Athenians  were  divided 
after  Hadrian  had  enrolled  himself 
among  the  Eponymi  (see  p.  258),  and 
given  his  name  to  a  new  tribe.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  seems  that  the  cavea,  al- 

1  “A  theatre  might,  as  a  Gothic  church, 
be  used  for  centuries  without  being  quite 
finished ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  in  the  stone  theatre  that  all  the  great 
productions  of  the  Grecian  drama  were  per¬ 
formed.' "Smith. 
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though  extensively  altered  (by  cutting, 
etc.),  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  original  10  into  13  divisions,  was 
not  ^rebuilt.  M.  Rhoussopoulos  is  of 
opinion  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  existing  seats  formed  part  of  the 
theatre  completed  by  Lycurgus.  None 
of  the  rows  are  now  entire.  Each 
tribal  division  seems  to  have  been 
adorned  with  a  statue  of  Hadrian,  of 
which  the  bases  alone  remain.  The 
theatre  also  contains  several  altars 
dedicated  to  Hadrian,  and  one  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  name  of  Antinous. 
During  the  period  that  followed,  the 
theatre  was  used  for  the  contests  of 
gladiators,  when  some  further  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  spectators.  The  existing  remains 
show  that  even  this  was  not  the  last 
alteration  which  the  theatre  under¬ 
went.  Within  the  limits  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  orchestra,  on  which  it  encroaches, 
is  a  stage,  built  up  in  a  very  indiffer¬ 
ent  style  with  marbles  evidently  taken 
from  other  parts  of  the  earlier  struc¬ 
ture  ;  up  to  this  led  stone  steps  bear¬ 
ing  the  following  inscription  : — 

Sot  rode  Ka\ov  £re $iX6pyie, 
/3r)na  Oe'qrpov 

Qaidpos  Z ulXov  fiiodibropos  ’Ardidos 
dpx6s. 

It  is  conjectured  that  this  Phsedrus1 
may  have  been  one  of  those  who,  in 
the  3rd  cent.,  attempted  to  stem  the 
advancing  tide  of  Christianity  by  a 
restoration  of  the  moribund  Pagan 
rites.  After  the  partial  destruction  of 
the  theatre,  the  orchestra  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  water -tank,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  into  a  lime -kiln,  fed  by  the 
numerous  statues  and  other  marbles 
scattered  around. 

We  must  now  briefly  describe  the 
internal  distribution  of  this  theatre, 
which  is  said  to  have  formed  the  model 
of  all  others  erected  by  the  Greeks. 
The  orchestra  (where  the  chorus  made 
its  evolutions)  is  in  the  form  of  a  semi¬ 
circle,  produced  into  an  apsidal  form. 

1  The  name  of  the  same  Phsedrus  occurs, 
as  that  of  the  maker,  on  a  very  curious  sun¬ 
dial,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was 
obtained,  by  Lord  Elgin,  from  a  house  near 
the  old  cathedral,  where  it  had  lain  for  more 
than  a  century. 


The  central  part  of  the  orchestra  is  paved 
with  small  pieces  of  gray  marble  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge.  In  the 
middle  of  this  lozenge  is  the  mark  of 
the  round  pillar  which  in  Roman  times, 
when  the  Dionysiac  rites  had  lost 
many  of  their  distinctive  characteris¬ 
tics,  replaced  the  original  altar  {dopLeXy) 
of  Dionysus.  The  pavement  is  made 
to  slope  a  little,  for  the  purpose  of 
easy  drainage.  The  thick  wall  which 
fences  in  the  front  row  of  seats  from 
the  orchestra  was  probably  erected 
after  the  Greek  chorus  had  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  combatants  of  the  arena. 
The  stage  of  Phsedrus  encroached  on 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  orchestra. 
The  greater  part  of  these  encroachments 
has  been  removed,  and  the  front  wall 
{proscenium)  of  the  stage  of  Phsedrus 
alone  remains  as  it  was  found ;  the  other 
foundations  behind  it  are  those  of  the 
stages  of  the  earlier  theatres. 

The  cavea  {koiXov)  where  the  audience 
sat,  consists  of  concentric  tiers  of  seats, 
radiating,  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  from 
the  diameter  of  the  orchestra  up  to  a 
road 1  which  shut  them  in  on  the  N. 
The  cavea  is  divided  by  13  flights  of 
steps  cut  in  the  rock  into  as  many 
compartments  (kc  prides), 2  as  already 
explained.  The  lowest  tier  of  seats 
consisted  of  67  thrones  of  Pentelic 
marble,  forming  the  places  of  honour 
{irpoeSpia.)  of  the  religious  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  State.3  Exactly  op¬ 
posite  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  god, 
in  the  middle  of  the  central  compart¬ 
ment  (that  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Hadrian),  is  the  beautiful  carved 
Throne  of  the  Priest  of  Dionysus 
Eleuthereus .4  This  is  a  very  large  arm¬ 
chair  with  lion’s  claw  feet.  On  the 
back  of  the  chair  is  delicately  carved, 
in  low  relief,  a  group  of  two  satyrs 

1  This  road,  the  same  followed  by  Pausa- 
nius  on  leaving  the  theatre,  passes  just  under 
the  monument  of  Thrasyllus  (see  p.  331),  be¬ 
low  the  S.  cliffs  of  the  Acropolis. 

2  Said  to  be  called  Kepiddes  from  their  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  web  stretched  in  the  loom. 

3  These  thrones  were  arranged  five  to  the 
front  of  each  of  the  Kepiddes,  except  at  the  two 
extreme  wings,  where  there  are  six  to  each. 

4  A  cast  of  this  splendid  throne  has  been 
presented  by  Miss  Winifred  Wyse  to  the 
British  Museum. 
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supporting  on  their  shoulders  a  yoke, 
from  which  hangs  an  immense  bunch 
of  grapes.  On  what  may,  by  analogy, 
be  called  the  cross-bar  of  the  chair,  is 
inscribed  the  name  of  the  owner ;  above 
the  inscription  is  another  remark¬ 


able  relief.  The  panel  is  bounded  at 
either  end  by  a  kneeling  male  figure, 
in  Asiatic  dress,  who  grasps  a  winged 
lion  by  the  throat  with  one  hand,  while 
the  other  lifts  a  sort  of  bill-hook  to 
strike  him.1  The  two  lions  standing 


back  to  back  in  the  middle  of  the  panel 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  field.  The 
treatment  of  both  the  human  and  the 
animal  figures  is  entirely  conventional 
but  full  of  spirit.1 

Behind  the  places  of  honour  are  the 
seats  reserved  to  public  benefactors 

1  The  desire  of  the  artist  for  symmetry  has 
been  carried  to  the  length  of  placing  the 
weapon  of  one  of  the  kneeling  figures  in  his 
It.  hand. 


and  the  lesser  priesthood,  male  and 
female,  as  those  well  as  for  the  people 
in  general.  On  some  of  the  seats  an 
attentive  observer  may  detect  traces  of 
earlier  inscriptions  effaced  to  make  way 
for  those  of  Hadrian’s  time. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  theatre,  traces 
have  been  found  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  broad  corridor  which  gave  access  to 

1  Symbolical  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  the 
god. 
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the  theatre  from  the  portico  already  (p. 
328)  referred  to. 

From  the  orchestra  there  was  a  stair 
leading  to  the  latest  stage,  that  of 
Phaedrus.  In  a  niche  in  the  middle 
of  the  proscenium  is  a  colossal  kneeling 
figure  of  Silenus,  in  the  position  of  an 
Atlas  supporting  the  stage.  The  statue, 
which  is  probably  of  the  Macedonian 
period,  is  remarkable  for  the  general 
power  and  effectiveness  of  its  outlines. 
It  appears  to  have  been  transferred  to 
its  present  position  by  Phaedrus.  Part 
of  the  stage  has  been  cut  away  to  admit 
the  figure.  On  either  side  of  Silenus, 
the  proscenium  is  faced  with  slabs  of 
marble,  sculptured  in  relief.  M.  Bern. 
Starck  assigns  these  slabs  to  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  for  work  of  that  period 
they  are  not  bad.  They  illustrate  the 
birth  and  adventures  of  Dionysus.1 
Immediate  S.  of  the  theatre  are  the 
foundations  (J/.0)  of  one  of  the  two 
temples  of  Dionysus  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  as  standing  within  the  precinct. 
The  remains  are  too  slight  to  permit 
of  more  than  the  general  outline  being 
determined.  The  edifice  is  built  of 
blocks  of  tufa,  and  measures  externally 
about  75 \  ft.  in  length,  by  33  ft.  in 
breadth.  It  is  divided  internally  into 
two  apartments  of  unequal  size.  The 
E.,  or  smaller  apartment  had  a  door 
on  the  S.  side,  the  only  opening  of 
which  traces  remain.  Near  the  same 
spot  is  a  tall  round  Altar  of  Dionysus, 
richly  sculptured  with  hacchic  masks 
and  festoons  of  fruit.  The  inscription 
records  its  dedication  by  Pistocrates 

1  In  conclusion,  the  following  table  of  the 
chief  dimensions  of  the  theatre  may  be  found 
useful : — 

Depth  of  cavea  from  road  on  N.  In' 
to  front  row  ....  151  0 
,,  from  front  row  to  Ovyeky  .  34  8 

„  from  dvpeXtj  to  proscenium 
of  Phaedrus  .  .  .  .  16  4 

,,  from  proscenium  of  Phae¬ 
drus  to  that  of  Lycurgus  .  16  0 

,,  from  proscenium  of  Lycur¬ 
gus  to  back  of  stage  (/ xeratr - 

K'qviov ) . 24  6 

Breadth  from  E.  to  W.  external 

wall  at  broadest  .  .  .  288  8 

, ,  of  diameter  of  orchestra  .  36  1 

Breadth  of  proscenium  of  Phaedrus  36  1 
,,  ,,  Lycurgus  42  6 

Height  of  stage  of  Phsedrus  .  .47 


and  Apollodorus  of  the  gens  Bacchidae.1 
Near  the  altar  is  a  fine  torso  of  the 
Indian  Bacchus,  and  within  the  theatre 
many  other  fragments  of  sculpture.  At 
a  short  distance  S.E.  of  this  point, 
traces  have  been  detected  of  the  S. 
limit  of  the  Dionysian  peribolus. 

On  the  E.  of  the  cavea  of  the  theatre, 
some  remains  have  been  found  of  the 
ancient  street  which  connected  the 
street  of  Tripods  (see  above,  p.  241) 
with  the  road  under  the  Cimonium  (see 
p.  329).  This  was  the  road  followed, 
apparently,  by  Pausanias  on  his  way 
from  the  Dionysiac  theatre  to  the 
Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis.  If  we 
follow  in  his  steps,  the  first  object 
deserving  of  notice  is  an  ancient  sun¬ 
dial,  of  Pentelic  marble,  inlaid  in  the 
wall  of  Cimon.2  The  dial  in  question 
has  escaped  the  notice  of  most  writers, 
but  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  an 
anonymous  Greek  guide-boolc  compiled 
about  1458. 

Immediately  above  the  theatre  is  the 
site  of 

The  Choragic  Monument  of  Thrasyl- 
lus{2). — This  was  a  small  temple  erected 
by  Thrasyllus  in  320  b.c.,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  victory  of  his  chorus 
(comp.  p.  241).  The  temple  consisted 
of  a  natural  cave  artificially  enlarged  to 
a  size  of  about  34  ft.  in  length  by  20 
ft.  in  breadth,  fronted  by  three  columns 
supporting  a  heavy  entablature.  The 
whole  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  Dionysus,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  On  the  architrave  was  an 
inscription  recording  the  circumstances 
of  its  erection.  "Within  the  cavern 
were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis 
destroying  the  children  of  Niobe  ( Paus . 
i.  21).  On  the  establishment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  temple  was  converted,  with¬ 
out  alteration,  into  a  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Cavern  ( ij  Uavayia  Xpvao- 
c-rrr]\iu)Ti(T<Ta),  a  character  which  it  still 
preserves,3  although  the  artificial  part 
of  the  structure,  seen  by  Stuart  in  its 

1  The  reputed  descendants  of  an  early 
Corinthian  king,  Bacchis. 

a  Among  the  many  frivolous  and  malicious 
accusations  brought  against  Lord  Elgin  was 
the  alleged  removal  of  this  very  dial!  This  is 
a  characteristic  example  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  calumniators. 

1  3  It  is  illuminated  every  evening. 
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entirety,  was  completely  shattered  by 
a  mine  laid  by  the  Greeks  during  the 
Revolution.  Above  this  cave,  and 
standing  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cimonian  wall,  are  other 

Two  Choragic  columns  ( 3 ). —  These 
were  distinct  monuments,  and  their 
capitals  show  a  special  adaptation  to  the 
form  of  the  tripods  which  surmounted 
them. 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  monument  of 
Thrasyllus  is  a  large  rectangular  niche, 
in  which  a  statue  probably  once  stood. 

If  the  traveller  take  his  stand 
slightly  to  the  W.  of  the  monument 
of  Thrasyllus,  he  will  command  a  full 
view  of  the  extensive  ruins  laid  bare 
by  the  excavations  of  the  Archaeological 
Society,  in  the  space  between  the 
southern  cliffs  of  the  Acropolis  and  the 
great  portico.  The  view  thus  obtained 
presents  to  the  eye  a  confused  assemblage 
of  the  ruins  of  buildings  of  all  ages 
intermediate  between  the  4th  cent.  A.  c. 
and  the  14th  cent.  p.c.  The  eye 
ranges  over  Hellenic  temples  and 
altars,  Roman  baths  and  statues,  early 
Christian  tombs,  Byzantine  churches, 
Frankish  and  Turkish  fortifications, 
all  seeming  united  in  one  group  of 
almost  inextricable  confusion.  We 
have  not  space  to  describe  all  the 
details  of  this  Trummerfeld,  indeed  to 
do  so  would  at  present  be  impossible, 
as  much  remains  to  be  done  before  (if 
ever)  all  the  successive  architectural 
palimpsests  can  be  explained.  Fortun¬ 
ately  the  features  of  most  historic  in¬ 
terest  present  no  great  difficulty  of 
identification. 

If  the  traveller  carries  his  eye  along 
the  ground  between  the  two  theatres, 
he  will  perceive  that  it  falls  into  three 
distinct  terraces,  rising  gradually  from 
E.  to  W.  With  the  westernmost  of 
these  terraces  we  have  no  concern,  as 
it  contains  no  ancient  remains  of  im¬ 
portance.  Of  the  two  lower  terraces, 
the  one  nearest  to  the  Dionysiac 
Theatre  has  been  satisfactorily  identi¬ 
fied  as  forming  the  Temcnos  of  Ascle- 
pius.  The  identity  of  the  second  and 
higher  terrace,  which  is  separated  from 
the  Asclepieiumjby  a  wall  running  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  Acropolis,  is  some¬ 
what  more  doubtful.  Most  German 


topographers,  however,  appear  agreed 
to  designate  it  as  the  Temenos  of 
Themis  and  Aphrodite  Pandemus.  We 
will  return  to  this  question  after  de¬ 
scribing  the  existing  remains  of  the 
Asclepieium. 

The  Asclepieium,  or  Sanctuary  ofAs- 
clepius  and  Hygieia{5). — Prior  to  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  1876-78,  all  that  was  known 
of  this  sanctuary  was  contained  in  a 
few  notices  and  allusions  scattered 
through  the  writings  of  half  a  dozen 
ancient  authors,  to  which  scanty 
materials  were  subsequently  (chiefly  in 
1862),  added  some  inscriptions  and  bas- 
reliefs.  The  discoveries  of  1876-78, 
while  adding  a  large  amount  of  fresh 
material  to  the  illustration  of  the 
whole  subject,  have  also  given  rise  to 
fresh  points  of  difficulty  and  dispute 
as  to  many  questions  of  detail.  We 
shall  notice  these  only  so  far  as  they 
may  affect  the  main  issues  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  discarding  all  matters  of  secondary 
interest. 

The  Asclepieium  of  Athens  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally,  in  some  sense, 
an  offshoot  from  the  great  sanctuary 
at  Epidaurus.  We  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  when  it  was  founded,  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  none  of  the  remains 
hitherto  discovered  can  be  referred  to 
an  earlier  date  than  the  4th  cent.  A.c.1 
On  the  other  hand,  no  inscription  has 
been  found  of  later  date  than  the  2nd 
cent,  p.o.,  although  we  have  explicit 
historical  evidence,  of  a  very  curious 
kind,  that  the  temple  continued  to  be 
frequented  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
5th  century  (see  below,  p.  335). 
The  Athenian  Asclepieium  was  occa¬ 
sionally  called  to  '  Acntkr)melov  to  ev 
aarei,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  temple 
of  the  same  god  at  the  Peirseeus.  From 
an  inscription  assigned  to  the  early 
part  of  the  1st  cent,  after  Christ,  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  spot,  it  appears  that 
at  that  date  the  temenos  of  Asclepius 
included  two  temples  of  the  god,2  one 

1  M.  Milchhofer  believes  that  the  Epidaurian 
ceremonial  was  not  established  at  Athens  until 
after  the  close  of  the  5th  cent.  b.c.  See 
“Mitt.  Deut.  Arch.  Inst.,”  vol.  v.  p.  210. 

2  A  second  temple  is  not  expressly  alluded 
to,  but  the  reiterated  mention  of  the  old 
temple,  the  old  cella,  etc.,  has  been  taken  to 
imply  the  existence  of  a  second  temple. 
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of  which  was  designated  the  old  temple 
(apxodov  dcpidpvya,  apxcuos  ua,os).  Be¬ 
sides  these  temples,  we  know,  from 
other  sources,  that  the  sanctuary  con¬ 
tained  a  portico  where  the  patients  of 
the  god  underwent  medical  treatment, 
and  a  sacred  fountain,  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Halirrhothius.  Let  us  now 
see  how  far  these  points  can  be  identified. 

The  eastern  terrace  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  a  retaining  wall,  which  joins  the 
W.  limit  of  the  cavea  of  the  Dionysiae 
Theatre.  The  N.  boundary  of  the 
temenos  was  formed  by  the  cliffs  of  the 
Acropolis.  Immediately  in  front  of 
these  cliffs  stand  the  ruins  of  a  large 
building  identified  as 

The  Stoa  of  Asclepius. — This  edifice, 
occupying  a  very  sheltered  position  and 
fronting  to  the  S.,  was  a  sort  of  Tcur- 
haus ,  used  for  the  temporary  reception 
of  the  patients  of  the  god  (see  below). 
Here  was  laid  the  famous  scene  of  the 
cure  of  Plutus  in  Aristophanes’s  comedy 
of  that  name. 

The  portico  was  built  of  carefully 
dressed  blocks  of  Peiraic  limestone, 
embellished  in  some  parts  with  marble. 
The  foundations  were  of  conglomerate. 
The  portico  measured  162  ft.  5  in.  in 
length  by  32  ft.  6  in.  in  breadth, 
including  the  stylobate.  It  stood 
on  two  steps,  of  which  the  lower 
was  of  Peiraic  limestone,  and  the 
upper,  or  stylobate  proper,  of  Hy- 
mettian  marble.  The  blocks  are 
united,  both  horizontally  and  vertically, 
by  iron  clamps  run  with  lead.  M. 
Ulrich  Kohler  is  of  opinion  that  the 
extensive  use  made  in  the  building  of 
Hymettian  marble  points  to  a  date  not 
earlier  than  the  4th  cent,  b.c.,  while 
the  excellence  of  the  masonry  equally 
forbids  us  to  assign  it  to  a  later  date. 
These  slight  and  unsatisfactory  data 
are  all  that  we  as  yet  possess  towards 
determining  the  age  of  the  building. 
The  Stoa  was  closed  by  a  Doric  colon¬ 
nade  of  17  columns  on  the  S.,  and  by 
walls  on  the  3  other  sides.  At  some 
subsequent,  and  comparatively  very 
late  date,  the  edifice  underwent  a  rough 
restoration,  when  the  columns  were 
reduced  both  in  number  and  diameter  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  stylobate  was 
patched  with  Pentelic  marble.  The 


original  pavement  was  of  Hymettian 
marble ;  a  small  portion  may  still  be 
seen  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Stoa. 
Besides  the  front  colonnade  already 
mentioned,  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  inner  central  row  of  smaller  columns, 
perhaps  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  is 
further  believed  by  M.  Kohler  that 
there  was  either  an  upper  story  or  a 
terrace,  reached  by  external  stairs,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Stoa  of  Attalus 
(comp.  p.  255).  At  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  edifice  is  a  rectangular  platform, 
measuring  about  33  ft.  by  20  ft.  It 
occupies  the  back  part  of  the  stoa,  and 
projects  northwards  several  yards  be¬ 
yond  the  N.  wall  of  the  main  edifice. 
This  platform  stands  about  9  ft.  10  in. 
above  the  level  of  the  pavement  of  the 
Stoa,  and  was  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  walls.  It  was  open  to  the  S. ,  where 
a  double  flight  of  steps  appears  to  have 
connected  the  platform  with  the  level 
of  the  Stoa.  The  stair  and  platform 
seem  to  have  been  screened  on  the  S. 
by  a  wall  with  engaged  semi-columns, 
which  at  this  end  replaced  the  open 
colonnade  already  mentioned.  In  the 
platform  was  a  circular  opening,  like 
a  well,  measuring  8  ft.  10|  in.  in 
diameter,  and  7  ft.  2J  in.  in  depth. 
The  shaft  is  lined  with  a  sort  of 
polygonal  masonry ;  at  the  mouth 
it  is  surrounded  by  blocks  of  regular 
masonry,  forming  an  octagonal  opening. 
From  4  sides  of  this  octagon  there  pro¬ 
ject  externally  4  rectangular  bases  on 
which  stood  columns.  This  apartment 
seems  to  have  had  a  roof  distinct  from 
that  of  the  main  edifice,  and  M.  Kohler 
is  of  opinion  that  it  contained  an  open¬ 
ing  corresponding  to  the  shaft  below, 
whence  the  necessity  of  the  columns  to 
support  it.  The  precise  object  of  the 
shaft  or  basin,  above  described,  is 
doubtful ;  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not 
a  well.  M.  Kohler  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  was  a  place  of  sacri¬ 
fice.  He  points  out  that  at  the 
festival  of  the  'H pipa,  the  priest  of 
Asclepius  was  required  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  he 
further  notes  that  at  all  'such  cere¬ 
monies  it  was  customary  to  sacrifice 
the  animal  used  in  a  pit  or  hollow 
(/360/aos,  fiodvvos  =  pit,  trench ,  or  cavity 
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of  any  kind),  so  that  the  blood  might 
flow  into  the  nether  world. 

Behind  the  Stoa,  with  which  it  com¬ 
municates  by  a  narrow  passage,  is  a 
Tholus,  about  16|  ft.  in  diameter,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  which  contains  a  spring 
of  brackish  water.  This  is  identified 
with  the  Sacred  Fountain  of  Asclepius, 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  that  god, 
and  which  was  the  scene  of  the  legend¬ 
ary  murder  of  Halirrliothius  by  Ares.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  the 
only  fountain  sacred  to  Asclepins,  but 
that  it  was  the  principal  one  is  apparent 
from  several  circumstances.1  The  Tholus 
was  converted  by  the  early  Christians 
into  a  chapel,  and  its  walls  retain  some 
traces  of  their  paintings.  In  mediaeval 
times  the  Tholus  was  connected  by  a 
vaulted  passage,  carried  through  the 
back  part  of  the  Stoa,  with  the  W.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  edifice.  The  entire  en¬ 
closure  thus  formed  seems  to  have 
been  used  as  a  church.  M.  Kohler 
believes  that  both  the  Tholus  and  the 
place  of  sacrifice  previously  described, 
existed  long  before  the  erection  of  the 
present  Stoa. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  a  few 
words  of  the  treatment  followed  in  this 
ancient  health  resort.  The  patients, 
as  we  learn  incidentally  from  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  brought  their  own  servants, 
provisions,  and  bedding,  as  well  as 
sundry  offerings  for  the  god.  Some¬ 
times  they  Avere  also  accompanied  by 
friends.  The  course  of  treatment  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  main  the  same  for 
all  classes,  and  was  undergone  by  rich 
and  poor  together  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  After  having  made  their  ablu¬ 
tions  at  the  fountain,  and  offered  their 
sacrifice  and  prayers  at  the  altar,  the 
patients  and  their  attendants  lay  down 
on  the  leaves  with  which  the  floor  was 
strewn,  and  having  rolled  themselves 
in  their  blankets  awaited  results.  A 
servant  of  the  temple  having  extin¬ 
guished  the  lamps,  and  enjoined  silence 

1  See  “  Mitt.  Deut.  Arch.  Inst.,”  vol.  ii.  p. 
252. 

Xenophon’s  allusion  (Mem.  iii.  13)  to  the 
warmth  of  the  water  affords  no  assistance  to 
a  decision,  as  the  present  temperature  of  both 
springs  is  the  same ;  neither  is  cool  in 
summer. 


and  sleep,  the  ceremony  of  incubation 
began.  If  we  are  to  believe  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  the  first  incident  was  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  priest,  who  visiting  each 
altar  in  turn,  surreptitiously  swept  off 
all  the  remaining  fritters,  dried  figs, 
and  other  offerings  into  a  bag  as  his 
perquisite.  As  the  night  advanced, 
the  heavy  perfumes  of  incense  from  the 
altars,  and  the  strong  religious  excite¬ 
ment  previously  experienced,  usually 
sufficed  to  produce  the  dreams  through 
whose  medium  Asclepius  was  supposed 
to  deliver  his  prescriptions.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  certain  patients  awaited 
the  desired  dream  night  after  night  in 
vain.  In  such  cases  we  may  perhaps 
conjecture  that  the  priest  had  ulti¬ 
mately  recourse  to  other  means  for 
producing  the  desired  apparition.  The 
prescriptions  varied  according  to  the 
circumstances  ;  sometimes  the  god  en¬ 
joined  the  use  of  a  particular  medicine, 
at  others  some  definite  regimen  ( e.g .  a 
special  diet,  cold  bathing,  gymnastics, 
riding,  etc.)  was  ordered  ;  or  again  the 
patient  was  required  to  perform  some 
specified  religious  exercise.  None  of 
the  numerous  votive  inscriptions  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Asclepieium  record  any 
of  the  divine  prescriptions,  but  their 
general  character  is  well  known  from 
other  sources.  Cold  water  played  a 
great  part  in  most  of  them,  and  is  em¬ 
phatically  styled  by  a  priest  of  Ascle¬ 
pius  “  the  servant  and  coadjutor  of  the 
god”  Besides  votive  inscriptions  and 
reliefs,  which  latter  could  of  course 
only  be  dedicated  by  persons  of  some 
wealth,  a  very  large  number  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  to  Asclepius  and  Hygieia  took  the 
form  of  small  tablets,  on  which  was 
rudely  carved  that  part  of  the  human 
body  which  had  been  treated.  These 
tablets,  were  either  hung  up  against 
the  wall,  like  similar  offerings  in  many 
existing  Roman  and  Greek  churches, 
or  inlaid  in  the  columns. 1  Larger  votive 
stelae  were  morticed  into  the  steps 
of  the  Stoa,  where  many  sockets  may 

1  A  characteristic  example  of  this  class  of 
offering,  removed  from,  one  of  the  columns  of 
this  Stoa,  has  already  been  mentioned  (see  above 
page  239).  A  cheaper  form  of  the  same  kind 
of  offering  was  made  in  terra-cotta,  while 
wealthy  patients  dedicated  eyes,  hands,  etc,, 
of  gold  or  silver. 
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still  be  seen  at  the  E.  end  of  the  edifice. 
The  Stoa  became,  at  any  rate  in  later 
times,  the  great  repository  for  such 
offerings.  The  existing  inscriptions 
show  that  these  were  frequently  made 
in  the  name  of  absent  friends  and  re¬ 
lations.  The  government  physicians, 
whose  practice  probably  lay  chiefly 
among  the  poor,  were  also  expected,  as 
we  learn  from  an  inscription,  to  sacri¬ 
fice  twice  a  year  to  Asclepius  and  Good 
Fortune  in  the  names  of  themselves 
and  their  patients.  In  later  times  it 
became  customary  to  consult  Asclepius 
about  almost  all  the  perplexities  of 
daily  life,  quite  irrespective  of  illness. 
A  habit  then  also  sprang  up  of  ap¬ 
proaching  Asclepius  through  some 
chosen  intermediary,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  enjoy  the  special  favour  of  the 
god.  Such  was  the  celebrated  philo¬ 
sopher  Proclus,  who  settled  in  Athens 
in  a.  D.  429,  and  was  enabled,  by  dwell¬ 
ing  near  the  Asclepieium,  to  carry  out 
the  ancient  religious  practices  which 
were  dear  to  him  without  incurring 
Christian  persecution,  of  which  a  strong 
current  had  already  set  in.  His  faith-* 
ful  service  was  supposed  to  have  won 
him  special  favour  with  the  god.  One 
day  his  friend  Archiadas  came  to  him, 
“as  was  his  custom  on  great  occa¬ 
sions,”  and  besought  him  to  intercede 
with  Asclepius  for  the  recovery  of  his 
daughter,  then  lying  dangerously  ill, 
whose  disease  all  the  physicians  of 
Athens  were  powerless  to  cure.  There¬ 
upon  Proclus,  accompanied  by  Pericles 
,the  Lydian,  another  philosopher,  hast¬ 
ened  to  the  Asclepieium,  and  having 
there  prayed  and  performed  all  due 
rites,  the  girl  was  on  the  instant  re¬ 
lieved,  and  when,  his  prayers  ended, 
Proclus  reached  her  house,  it  was  to 
find  her  restored  to  health.  This  story, 
interesting  in  itself,  is  remarkable  as 
affording  the  last  recorded  mention  of 
.the  Asclepieium.  Marinus,  the  disciple 
and  biographer  of  Proclus,  in  relating 
tiie  incident  remarks,  in  a  sorrowful 
parenthesis,  that  the  city  was  then  still 
happy  enough  to  possess  that  temple  ; 
“the  sanctuary  of  the  Saviour  ( too 
2wt%>os  lep6v)  was  still  inviolate.”  M. 
Kohler,  commenting  on  this  passage, 
concludes  that  the  destruction  of  the 


temple  must  have  taken  place  not  long 
after  the  death  of  Proclus,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  a.d.  485. 

Immediately  S.  of  the  Stoa,  at  the 
distance  of  barely  3  paces,  are  some 
foundations,  identified  as  those  of 

The  Old  Temple  of  Asclepius  (apxaiov 
a<pi5pvp.a).  No  doubt  seems  to  lie  en¬ 
tertained  as  to  the  identity  of  this 
edifice  by  either  the  German  or  the 
French  archaeologists  who  have  written 
on  the  subject.  These  foundations  * 
measure  34  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  by  19  ft. 

8  in.  in  breadth  ;  the  plan  of  the  build¬ 
ing  has  been  so  much  obliterated,  by 
the  erection  of  a  church  on  the  same 
site,  that  a  restoration  of  the  interior 
cannot  be  safely  attempted. 

E.  of  the  temple  are  the  apsides  of 
three  churches ,  all  standing  in  line. 

M.  Kohler  believes  that  the  churches 
to  which  they  belonged  (i.e.  a  single 
church  thrice  erected,  each  time  with 
lessened  dimensions,  on  the  same  spot), 
marked  the  site  of  the  Later  Temple  of 
Asclepius ,  an  edifice  of  which  the  ex¬ 
istence  has  been  assumed  rather  than 
proved.  West  of  the  old  temple  are 
some  very  early  Christian  graves  ;  and 
south  of  the  same  edifice,  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  some  Roman  Baths.  Im¬ 
mediately  south  of  these  baths  the 
terrace  was  bounded  by  a  retaining 
wall  of  regular  masonry  resting  on 
polygonal  foundations.  A  second  wall 
running  nearly  parallel  to  this  on  the 

N.  formed  with  it  a  gallery  about  12 
ft.  broad,  which  led  to  the  Theatre  of 
Dionysus.  This  gallery  seems  to  have 
been  connected  by  steps  with  the  Long 
Portico  below. 

We  have  now  described  all  the  chief 
features  of  the  Eastern  Terrace,  and  can 
pass  westwards  to  the  upper  terrace  (6), 
which  is  separated  from  the  former  by 
a  boundary  wall.  Here  we  find  nearly 
the  same  arrangements  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  terrace,  viz.  a  large  portico,  an 
ancient  fountain,  and  a  small  detached 
temple.  The  marked  coincidence  in 
these  arrangements  has  induced  M. 
Girard  to  regard  the  second  terrace  as 
a  later  sanctuary  of  the  same  god,  a 
view  which  is  not  absolutely  rejected 
by  M.  Kohler,  although  he  himself 
holds  a  different  opinion.  The  Portico 
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on  the  upper  terrace  is  a  rectangular 
edifice  measuring  91  ft.  10  in.  in  length 
by  46  ft.  in  breadth.  The  back  of  the 
building  was  occupied  by  4  large  rooms, 
of  equal  size,  in  front  of  which  ran  a 
colonnade  18  ft.  10  in.  deep.  This 
colonnade  was  closed  at  either  extremity 
bjr  a  wall  terminating  in  an  anta.  The 
traveller  will  remark  that  the  general 
ground  plan  of  the  building  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Stoa 
of  Attalus  (see  p.  254)  ;  it  belongs, 
however,  in  M.  Kohler’s  opinion,  to  a 
somewhat  later  date  than  the  Perga- 
mene  foundation.  The  Stoa  stood  on 
two  steps,  and  was  apparently  built  of 
Peiraic  limestone  ;  the  columns  were  of 
Pentelic,  the  steps  of  Hymettian  marble. 
The  colonnade  was  paved  with  flag¬ 
stones  ;  the  rooms  behind  with  river- 
pebbles  closely  rammed  together. 1  The 
E.  end  of  the  building  encroaches,  by 
about  20  ft.,  on  the  Temenos  of  As- 
clepius,  a  fact  which  seems  to  imply  a 
close  connection  with  the  latter.  M. 
Kohler,  therefore,  regards  the  Stoa  as 
forming  the  residence  of  the  priest  and 
other  officials  attached  to  the  service 
of  Asclepius  and  the  allied  divinities. 
About  8  yds.  W.  of  the  Stoa  is  a  large 
Turkish  cistern  built  over  a  spring  of 
fresh  water.  That  this  spring  was  re¬ 
garded  as  sacred  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  a  very  ancient  inscription  was 
found  in  situ  marked  HOPOS  KPENES 
{Boundary  of  the  Spring,  opos  k prjvrj s). 
M.  Kohler  remarks  that  the  position  of 
this  boundary-stone  shows  that  the  in¬ 
scription  referred  to  the  whole  Temenos, 
of  which  he  believes  that  the  spring 
formed  the  original  nucleus.  He  further 
assumes  that  the  spring  was  sacred  to 
the  Nymphs,  to  whom  several  dedi¬ 
catory  inscriptions  have  been  found  on 
this  terrace.  Within  the  same  sanctu¬ 
ary  were  afterwards  erected  temples  of 
Aphrodite,  Themis,  and  perhaps  Isis. 

The  Temple  of  Themis  is  identified 
by  M.  Kohler  with  the  foundations  of 
the  small  temple  already  alluded  to. 
The  slight  existing  remains  belong  to 
the  best  period  of  Athenian  masonry ; 
the  edifice  measured  only  16  ft.  7  in. 

1  M.  Kohler  remarks  that  this  shingle  pave¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  been  the  one  in  general 
use  in  ancient  Athenian  dwelling-houses. 


in  length  by  nearly  14  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  templum 
in  antis.  According  to  Pausanias  the 
monument  of  Hippolytus  stood  before 
this  temple.  ‘  ‘  The  proximity  of  the 
tomb  of  Hippolytus  to  the  temple  of 
Themis  is  explained  by  the  story  of 
Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  according  to 
which  the  death  of  Hippolytus  was 
caused  by  the  imprecations  ( Karapai ) 
of  his  father  Theseus,  which  it  was  the 
office  of  Themis  to  execute.  Pausanias 
alludes  to  this  circumstance.” — Leake. 

E.  .of  this  temple  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  large  pedestal  or  altar.  M. 
Kohler  regards  it  as  the  latter,  and 
suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the 
Altar  of  the  Nymphs.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  merest  conjecture.  W.  of  the 
supposed  Temple  of  Themis  are  the 
foundations  of  another  small  temple, 
of  about  the  same  dimensions,  but 
belonging  to  a  much  later  period.  It 
was  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  is  assigned 
by  M.  Kohler  to  the  2nd  cent,  of  our  sera. 
On  rather  slender  premises  he  assumes 
this  ruin  to  be  a  restored  Temple  of 
Isis.  There  is,  however,  no  positive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  temple  of 
Isis  in  this  part  of  Athens,  and  the 
inscription  on  which  he  relies  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  his  argument  seems  susceptible 
of  a  different  interpretation. 

Of  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite ,  called 
Pandemus,  which  stood  in  the  same 
sanctuary,  no  trace  has  been  recognised. 
According  to  the  most  probable  tra¬ 
dition,  1  Aphrodite  was  here  called 
Pandemus  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  temple  was  founded  by  Theseus  in 
commemoration  of  the  union  of  the  Attic 
tribes.  The  Attic  tradition,  as  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,2  re¬ 
presents  the  temple  as  founded  by 
Phaedra  herself  on  the  departure  of 
Hyppolytus  for  Trcezen,  whence  the 
temple  was  also  known  as  the  Hippo- 
lyteium.  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  ingen¬ 
iously  reconciled  the  two  divergent 
traditions  of  the  foundation. 3 

1  This  is  the  version  given  by  Pausanias. 

2  With  respect  to  the  two  versions  of  the 
story,  consult  Leake’s  note  on  the  subject, 
Topog.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  142.  Euripides 
followed  the  Attic  andPausanias  the  Trcezenian 
version  of  the  myth. 

3  Wordsworth’s  “Athens  and  Attica,”  p.  87. 
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The  Museium  derived  its  name  from 
the  tradition  that  the  poet  Musseus, 
son  of  Orpheus,  was  buried  on  this 
hill.  It  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  scenery  of  Athens  and  is  only  a 
little  lower  than  the  Acropolis  itself. 
On  the  summit  is 

The  Monument  of  Philopappus. 
Pausanias,  who  does  not  describe  this 
group  of  hills,  alludes  to  the  monument 
as  that  “of  a  certain  Syrian,”  without 
giving  the  name.  The  persons  com¬ 
memorated  were  grandsons  of  the 
exiled  King  of  Commagene,  Antiochus.1 
The  monument  was  already  in  its 
present  ruinous  state  when  visited  by 
Wheler  in  1676,  and  it  is  to  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  Cyriack  of  Ancona  (1436)  that 
we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  appearance  of  the  erection. 

‘  ‘  The  monument  was  built  in  a  form 
slightly  concave  towards  the  front ;  the 
chord  of  the  curve  was  about  30  ft.  in 
.  length.  In  front  it  presented  3  niches 
between  4  pilasters.  A  seated  statue 
in  the  central  niche  was  obviously  that 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  monument 
was  erected.  An  inscription  below  the 
niche  shows  that  he  was  named  Philo¬ 
pappus,  son  of  Epiphanes,  of  the  de- 
mus  Besa.  ” — Leake.  The  other  niches 
contained  statues  of  other  members  of 
the  same  family.  Between  the  niches 


1  They  were  brothers  and  are  here  desig¬ 
nated  Philopappusof  Besa  and  King  Antiochus 
Philopappus.  It  is  amusing  to  note  that 
while  one  had  dropped,  the  other  pertinaci¬ 
ously  preserved  the  kingly  title.  According 
to  Col.  Leake’s  hypothesis  the  brothers  were 
styled  Philopappus  from  respect  to  their 
grandfather  (rramros)  the  last  de  facto  king. 

[Greece.] 


and  the  base  is  sculptured,  in  high 
relief,  the  triumphal  entry  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  From  the  tenour  of  a  Latin 
inscription  on  the  monument,  in  which 
the  reigning  Emperor  Trajan  is  styled 
Dacicus,  but  not  Parthicus,  Col.  Leake 
concludes  that  the  monument  was 
erected  at  a  date  intermediate  between 
a.d.  105-115. 

Some  remains  of  the  city  walls  on  the 
N.W.  slope  of  the  hill  show  that 
Pausanias  was  correct  in  stating  that 
the  monument  stood  within  their  cir¬ 
cuit,  a  very  unusual  distinction.  Of 
the  fortress  erected  on  the  Museium  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  229  b.c.,  no 
remains  exist. 

If  the  traveller  takes  a  field  path 
running  N.W.  from  the  monument  of 
Philopappus,  he  will  soon  meet  with 
considerable  remains  of  the  city  walls 
to  It.  of  path.  Farther  down,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  path,  at  a  distance  of 
about  250  yds.  from  the  Syrian  monu¬ 
ment,  is  a  remarkable  excavation  in 
the  rock,  vulgarly  called 

The  Prison  of  Socrates. — It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  there  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  foundation  for  this  name.  The 
place  is  simply  an  ancient  dwelling- 
house.  “It  is  excavated  out  of  the 
rock,  which  is  here  cut  vertically  to  a 
depth  of  about  26  ft.,  and  a  length  of 
nearly  50  ft.  ;  thus  forming  a  fagade, 
in  which  are  three  doors,  the  middle 
one  being  the  largest.  It  opens  into  a 
sort  of  lobby,  having  a  large  conical 
niche  in  the  back  wall,  which  probably 
is  only  the  commencement  of  an  ex¬ 
cavation.  There  is  a  passage  from  this 
lobby  to  the  room  on  the  It,”  into 
which  also  opens  from  outside  the 
E.  door.  The  room  measures  about  16 
ft.  in  each  of  its  three  dimensions. 
“The  floor  is  fashioned  in  the  manner 
of  an  impluvium  ;  a  small  gutter  runs 
through  the  middle  of  it,  and  has  its 
exit  at  the  door.  The  apartment  to 
which  the  W.  door  gives  admittance  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  that  just  de¬ 
scribed.  It  has  a  slanting  roof,  and  at 
its  rt.  hand  corner  is  a  doorway  leading 
into  a  circular  apartment  of  singular 
construction.  It  is  a  rotunda  about 
15  ft.  in  diameter,  with  an  elliptical 
vault,  forming  a  sort  of  chimney, 
z 
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with  an  opening  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  rock,  where  its  round  and  narrow 
shaft  is  half  closed  by  a  projecting 
ledge.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  facade 
of  this  singular  dwelling  the  rock  pro¬ 
jects  at  right  angles  from  it  about  13 
ft.,  and,  with  the  aid  of  carpentry, 
seems  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  ver¬ 
andah  or  vestibule,  “for  in  the  side 
wall  made  by  the  rock,  as  well  as  in  the 
facade,  are  numerous  square  holes 
evidently  intended  to  receive  the  joists.” 
— Dyer. 

Returning  to  the  path,  the  traveller 
shortly  after  reaches  the  little 

Church  of  St.  Demetrius  the  Bom¬ 
bardier.  The  origin  of  this  curious 
name  is  related  as  follows.  In  1656,  a 
certain  Yussuf  Aga,  an  ardent  Moham¬ 
medan,  then  in  command  of  the  cita¬ 
del,  took  it  into  his  head  to  destroy  this 
church  under  cover  of  the  salvos  to  be 
‘fired  in  honour  of  an  approaching 
Moslem  festival.  Having,  on  the  eve 
of  the  festival,  brought  two  or  three  of 
his  guns  to  bear  on  the  doomed  church 
and  completed  his  preparations,  he 
retired  to  rest  in  the  Propylsea,  which 
then  served  as  an  armoury  and  powder 
magazine,  as  well  as  forming  the  resid¬ 
ence  of  the  commandant.  During  the 
night  a  violent  storm  arose,  the  Pro- 
pylsea  were  struck  by  lightning,  the 
powder  magazine  exploded,  and  the 
Aga  and  his  entire  family  were  blown 
to  atoms.  Not  a  trace  of  them  was 
ever  found,  although  some  arrows  and 
shields  from  the  armoury  were  picked 
up  in  a  field  a  mile  off.  The  Greeks, 
regarding  the  storm  as  a  direct  inter¬ 
vention  of  St.  Demetrius  to  preserve 
his  church,  dubbed  the  Saint  The  Bom¬ 
bardier.  Thirty -one  years  later  the 
Bombardier  acquired  a  fresh  right  to 
that  title,  for  in  1687,  during  the  siege 
of  the  Acropolis,  the  Venetians  chose 
a  spot  near  the  church  as  the  site  of 
one  of  their  chief  batteries.  According 
to  local  tradition  it  was  from  this 
battery  that  a  nameless  Hanoverian 
lieutenant  aimed  the  shot  which  caused 
the  fatal  explosion  of  the  ammunition 
stored  in  the  Parthenon  (see  p.  287). 

The  church  stands  on  the  N.  slope 
of  a  depression  between  the  Museium 
and  Pnyx  hills.  Through,  this  de¬ 


pression  lay  an  important  thorough¬ 
fare  of  ancient  Athens,  usually  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  celebrated  KoCky  odos  or 
Hollow  Way. 

The  importance  of  the  road  is  shown 
by  the  care  taken  in  its  formation  and 
drainage.  According  to  a  custom 
practised  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans, 
deep  grooves  have  been  chiselled  in  the 
rock  for  the  wheeled  vehicles  (an  early 
form  of  tram -way),  while  the  space 
between  them  has  been  artifically 
roughened  by  transverse  striae  to 
prevent  the  horses  from  slipping  on 
the  somewhat  steep  incline.  The 
road  wras  crossed  by  one  of  the  city 
gates,  of  which  some  slight  traces  re¬ 
main.  Bursian  regards  this,  with 
much  probability,  as  the  Melitian  Gate , 
while  Curtius  places  the  site  of  the  gate 
in  question  further  N.,  viz.,  in  the 
saddle  which  separates  the  Pnyx  from 
the  Nymphseum.  The  tombs  of  the 
family  of  Cimon  were  situated  near  the 
Melitian  Gate,  and  the  name  of  Ci- 
moneia  has  therefore  been  given  to  a  very 
fine  rock-tomb  cut  in  the  cliff  above 
the  hollow.  Its  large  dimensions,  and 
still  more  the  great  care  with  which 
the  walls  have  been  chiselled,  point  to 
this  as  having  been  a  tomb  of  import¬ 
ance,  and  make  the  ascription  to  Cimon 
sufficiently  probable.  An  inscription 
of  late  date  shows  that  the  tomb  did 
not  remain,  even  in  ancient  times,  in¬ 
violate. 

The  mention  of  the  so-called  Cimo- 
neia  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
part  of  ancient  Athens.  We  allude  to 
the  extraordinary  number  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  dwellings  and  tombs 
scattered  over  these  hills.  They  lie 
thickest  on  the  E.  slopes,  especially  on 
the  ground  immediately  behind  the 
Pnyx.  Including  those  on  the  Areio- 
pagus  (see  p.  327),  M.  Burnouf 1  estimates 
the  total  number  of  chambers  of  which 
the  foundations  were,  in  1867,  still 
visible,  at  fully  800.  Many  more  may 
still  exist  under  the  soil,  while  others 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  opening  of 
newT  quarries.  In  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
communication  between  the  different 

i  “  Memoires  sur  T  Antiquit  A”  Paris,  1877. 
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chambers,  each  of  which,  therefore, 
formed  a  distinct  house.  “These 
chambers  are  all  constructed  on  the 
declivities  of  the  hills.  A  certain  space 
was  marked  out  to  form  a  rectangular 
area  ;  the  back  wall,  or  at  all  events 
the  lower  portion  of  it,  was  formed  by 
the  perpendicular  excavation  in  the 
rock,  and  the  two  side  walls  in  the  same 
manner,  but  as  these  were  of  course 
higher  at  the  back  than  at  the  front, 
they  would  have  required  additional 
material  to  complete  them  to  the  ne¬ 
cessary  height.  How  much  of  the  back 
and  side  walls  could  be  completed  out  of 
the  rock  itself  depended  on  the  greater 
or  less  steepness  of  the  hill.  The  front, 
of  course,  must  always  have  been  an 
artificial  wall ;  hence  there  are  no  re¬ 
mains  of  such  fronts.  Nevertheless, 
the  doorway,  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  construction  must  always  have 
been  in  the  front,  may  frequently  be 
recognised,  sometimes  with  steps  before 
it,  and  in  two  or  three  instances,  with 
a  flight  of  steps  ascending  from  the 
basement  to  a  story  above.”  The  plan 
of  the  larger  houses,  consisting  of 
several  chambers,  recalls  that  of  some 
Pompeian  houses.  “These  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  peculiar  conveniences, 
as  gutters  for  the  rain,  cisterns,  large 
courts,  and  even  places  for  the  family 
sepulchres.  The  streets  of  this  rock- 
town  are  of  three  kinds:  main  thorough¬ 
fares,  smaller  streets  practicable  for 
horses,  and  lanes  for  foot  passengers.  ” 
The  streets  were  all  very  narrow, 
“which  may  account  for  a  law  passed 
in  the  time  of  Pericles  forbidding  that 
the  doors  of  houses  should  open  out¬ 
wards.  The  lanes  were  scarcely  broad 
enough  for  two  persons.  Nearly  sixty 
cisterns,  large  pear-shaped  excavations, 
may  be  observed  on  the  hills  ;  they 
vary  in  size,  the  average  depth  being 
13  or  14  ft.,  while  some  have  a  depth 
of  20  ft.  There  are  marks  of  ropes  at 
their  mouths.  The  tombs  [of  which 
there  are  111]  are  for  the  most  part 
situated  along  the  high  roads,  but 
some  of  them  were  in  the  interior,  or 
by  the  sides  of  houses.  The  custom 
of  burying  the  dead  in  their  own 
houses,  as  was  evidently  done  in  this 
quarter,  was  certainly  very  ancient,  as 


appears  from  a  passage  in  the  dialogue 
entitled  Minos,  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Plato.  The  author  alludes  to  a  time 
when  a  victim  was  sacrificed  before  the 
body  was  carried  out,  and  proceeds  to 
say  that  in  a  still  earlier  age  the  dead 
were  interred  at  home.1  Now  the  law 
prohibiting  the  sacrifice  of  victims  in 
funerals  was  introduced  by  Solon,  and 
therefore  burial  in  the  house  must  have 
been  long  earlier  than  he.” — Burnouf, 
abridged  by  Dyer. 

M.  Curtius  regards  the  remarkable 
remains  we  have  just  described  as 
having  formed  part  of  the  primaeval 
Pelasgic  city,  and  interpreting  the 
Herodotean  Cranai  as  signifying  Crags¬ 
men,  connects  the  name  with  these 
rocks. 

If  the  traveller  follows  the  little  path 
which  leads  N.W.  from  the  Ch.  of  St. 
Demetrius,  he  will  first  pass  several 
ancient  foundations  of  the  kind  already 
described,  and  immediately  after  reach 
an  artificial  platform  usually  identified 
with 

The  Pnyx. — The  subjoined  plan  shows 
the  general  form  of  this  famous  place  of 
assembly,  of  which  the  boundary  is 
nearly  a  semi -circle  with  an  obtuse- 
angled  triangle  added  to  it  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  diameter,  so  that  the 
whole  outline  has  the  form  of  a  semi¬ 
circular  bow  with  the  string  partly 
drawn.  The  semi-circular  boundary 
towards  the  N.E.  is  retained  by  a  wall 
of  support  which  must  at  one  time  have 
been  considerably  higher  than  at  pre¬ 
sent.  That  which  remains  is  about  16 
ft.  high  in  the  middle,  or  highest  part, 
and  composed  of  large  blocks  of  various 
sizes,  for  the  most  part  quadrangular. 
One  block  measures  10  x  8  ft.  on  the 
face.  In  the  opposite  direction  the 
platform  was  bounded  by  a  vertical 
excavation  12  to  15ft.  high.  The  foot 
of  this  wall  inclines  towards  the  centre, 
thereby  showing  that  originally  the 
entire  platform  sloped  towards  the 
ftvya,  or  pulpit,  often  called  the  stone, 

6  \L6os',2  this  was  a  quadrangular  projec- 

1  ot  5’aS  eKeivuv  €tl  TrpdrepoL  avrov 
Kal  ZdaiTTOV  ev  rfi  oUlq.  roiis  airoda- 
vovras. 

2  “As  the  destinies  of  Athens  were  swayed 
by  the  orators  from  this  pulpit,  the  term,  *  the 
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tion  of  the  rock,  11  ft.  broad,  rising 
from  a  graduated  basis.  The  summit 
is  broken  ;  its  present  height  is  about 
10  ft.  About  20  yds.  to  rear  of  the 
bema  is  a  square  altar,  where  the  sacri¬ 
fice  was  probably  celebrated  before  the 
South-west. 


Plan  of  the  Pnyx.1 

A.  The  later  Bema,  see  p.  339. 

B.  Lower  Terrace,  with  remains  of  the 
earlier  Bema  (see  p.  340)  not  marked. 

C.  Rock  wall,  in  front  of  which  sockets  for 
stelae  (see  p.  340). 

D.  Ancient  altar,  on  upper  terrace. 

opening  of  the  Assembly.  By  this  altar 
are  some  sockets  cut  in  the  rock,  one 
of  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
the  boundary  -  stone  mentioned  below 
(see  p.  341).  The  rock  also  bears  a  dedi¬ 
catory  inscription  to  Zeus  Hypsistus. 
In  the  artificial  wall  of  rock,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  Bema,  are  niches,  below 
which  a  number  of  votive  offerings, 
of  late  Roman  date,  representing  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  human  body,  were 
discovered  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1810. 2 

The  area  of  the  platform  was  capable 
of  containing  from  7000  to  8000  persons. 

stone,’  is  familiarly  used  as  a  figure  of  the 
government  of  the  State ;  and  the  ‘  master  of 
the  stone,’  indicates  the  ruling  statesman  of 
the  day  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Pax ,  680 ;  Acharn. 
683  ;  Thesmaph.  523  et  seq.)” — Smith. 

1  This  plan  is  borrowed  from  Dr.  Smith’s 
“  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geog.,”  but  we  have 
altered  the  references  in  accordance  with  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

2  These  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


From  5000  to  6000  seems  to  have  been 
the  greatest  number  ever  assembled.1 
On  the  lower  terrace,  some  excavations, 
made  by  M.  Curtius,  brought  to  light  a 
large  broken  cubic  stone  with  steps. 
This  stone,  which  faces  to  the  S.,  formed, 
in  Dr.  Dyer’s  opinion,  the  original 
bema,  which,  according  to  Plutarch’s 
account,  was  subsequently,  in  the  time 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  replaced  by 
one  facing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
namely,  by  the  upper  bema  facing 
N.,  already  described.  The  reason 
given  by  Plutarch  for  the  change  is  a 
frivolous  one,  but  the  improbability  of 
his  explanation  in  no  wise  affects  the 
accuracy  of  the  fact  he  records.  The 
fact  of  such  a  change  having  taken 
place  seems  to  be  fully  established  by 
the  positions  of  the  existing  remains. 2 
The  site  we  are  describing  was  mistaken 
by  Spon  for  the  Areiopagus,  and  by 
St  part,  a  more  inexcusable  error,  for  the 
Odeium  of  Regilla.  Its  identity  with 
the  famous  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Athenians  was  first  established  by  Dr. 
Chandler,  and  for  more  than  70  years 
his  opinion  remained  unchallenged. 
The  first  doubt  respecting  the  accuracy 
of  Chandler’s  identification  seems  to 
have  been  raised  by  Ulrichs,  who,  in 
1842,  converted  that  great  scholar  F. 
G.  Welcker  to  his  views.  Welcker, 
thereupon  published  several  tracts,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  show  that  the 
Pnyx  (although  manifestly  not  a  mili¬ 
tary  work)  was  the  Pelasgicum,  and  that 
the  Bema  was  a  primitive  altar  of  Zeus. 
The  support  of  so  able  and  accomplished 
a  scholar  secured  for  Ulrichs’  theory, 
in  its  expanded  and  revised  form,  more 
attention  than  it  would  probably  have 
received  on  its  own  merits.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later  the  same 
theory,  further  modified,  found  an  in¬ 
genious  and  eloquent  advocate  in  M. 
Ernest  Curtius. 

We  have  no  space  to  detail  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  the  opponents  of 

1  “The  assembled  citizens  either  stood 
or  sat  on  the  bare  rock ;  accordingly  the 
Sausage-seller,  when  he  seeks  to  undermine 
the  popularity  of  Cleon,  offers  a  cushion  to 
the  demus  (Aristoph.  Equit.  783).  The  as¬ 
sembly  was  held  at  daybreak.” — Mure. 

2  For  the  evidence,  see  Dyer’s  “Ancient- 
Athens,”  pp.  534-40. 
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Chandler’s  views,1  but  we  may  observe 
that  while  these  arguments  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  unsettle  the  sense  of 
absolute  conviction  which  formerly 
prevailed  on  the  subject,  yet  that  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  still  distinctly 
in  favour  of  the  earlier  opinion.  In 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  the  evidence 
for  Chandler’s  opinion  far  outweighs 
that  which  has  been  brought  forward 
to  impeach  it.  Bursian  has  lent  his 
high  authority  unreservedly  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Chandler’s  view,  and  the  learned 
and  accurate  W.  Vischer  has  stated  that 
although  he  started  with  a  bias  to 
Welcker’s  theory,  yet  that  after  re¬ 
peated  examination  of  the  site,  he  was 
obliged  to  reject  that  theory  as  untenable. 
“The  oftener  I  examined  it,”  -writes 

M.  Yischer,  “the  more  my  conviction 
was  strengthened  that  the  Pnyx  was 
here  and  nowhere  else.  ”  2 

Proceeding  1ST.  -  ward  from  the  Pnyx, 
the  traveller  reaches 

The  Hill  of  the  Nymphs. — This  name, 
although  convenient  for  distinction, 
rests  on  no  ancient  authority  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  hill  was  called  by  the  earlier 
topographers  Lycabettus,  and  when  this 
name  had  been  recognised  as  misapplied, 
the  other  was  borrowed  from  a  dedica¬ 

1  A  very  clear  good  summary  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  advanced  for  and  against  Chandler’s 
identification  of  the  Pnyx  will  he  found  in 
Dyer’s  “  Ancient  Athens,”  pp.  461-472,  and  pp. 
531-542. 

Although  we  have  not  space  to  recapitu¬ 
late  the  historical  and  literary  evidence 
which  sustains  Chandler’s  identification,  we 
must  mention  two  inscriptions  immediately 
hearing  on  the  question.  “Gottling  affirms 
that  he  saw,  and  pointed  out  to  Preller  and 
Pittakys,”  at  a  point  which  he  specifies,  “on 
the  side  of  the  Pnyx  Hill  the  inscription 
IIT9NI,  which,  from  the  use  of  the  koppa 
for  kappa,  must  have  heen  one  of  the  oldest 
at  Athens  Curtius  indeed  asserts  that  only 
the  first  two  letters  are  certain,  hut  even  if 
this  he  so,  considering  the  place  where  the 
inscription  was  found,  it  is  a  good  deal.  An¬ 
other  inscription  in  ancient  characters,  opos 
7 rvKvbs,  on  a  piece  of  marhle,  was  found  at  the 

N. W.  corner  of  the  rock  altar  on  the  upper 
terrace  ;  hut  its  original  position  was  10  metres 
S.  of  this  altar,  where  another  hole  contained 
a  little  tufa  pedestal,  part  of  which  still  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  inscribed  marhle.  Here  also 
Curtius  contests  the  spot  at  which  it  was  dis¬ 
covered.’  ’ — Dyer. 

2  “  Erinnerungen  und  Eindriicke  aus  Griech- 
enland,”  (2nd  ed.)  Basel,  1875,  p.  114. 


tion  to  the  Nymphs  carved  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  rock.  Besides  this  shrine  of 
the  Nymphs,  another  inscription  shows 
that  there  was  a  precinct  sacred  to  Zeus. 
Bursian  suggests  that  this  hill  was  pro¬ 
bably  included  by  the  ancients  in  the 
general  designation  of  Pnyx.  Its  W. 
slopes  are  covered  with  ancient  founda¬ 
tions,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  situated 
the  little  Ch.  of  St.  Marina.  On  the 
summit  of  the  hill  is  the  Observatory 
(see  p.  177).  About  150  yds.  E.  of  the 
Observatory  is  a  deep  gully  in  the  rock, 
usually  identified  with 

The  Barathrum,  the  ancient  Athenian 
place  of  execution.  Some  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  the 
place  served  this  purpose  ( i .  e.  whether 
it  was  also  a  prison),  but  none  as  to  the 
light  in  which  it  was  regarded.  The 
word  fidpaOpov  was  used  symbolically 
by  Greek  rhetoricians  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  Tarpsean  rock  was  referred  to 
by  Koman  orators.  The  cavity  is  now 
in  great  part  choked  up  by  arable  soil, 
but  it  still  forms  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  ground,  while  the  blood -red 
colour  of  some  of  the  rocks  along  its 
margin  harmonise  with  the  gloomy 
associations  of  the  spot.  The  Barathrum 
was  set  with  hooks  (  oytavoi  )  in  its 
walls,  against  which  the  malefactors 
were  probably  dashed.  Miltiades  was 
condemned  to  the  Barathrum  by  the 
people  he  had  saved,  although  the 
extreme  penalty  was  afterwards  com¬ 
muted  to  a  fine.  The  Barathrum  was 
also  known  as  the  8pv yya,  and  the 
executioner  was  thence  called  6  eirl  tov 
opvypaTos,  the  overseer  of  the  chasm. 

Immediately  N.  W.  of  the  Observatory 
hill  are  traces  of  an  ancient  road,  and  be¬ 
yond  that  a  large  round  knoll,  which  has 
no  name.  At  the  N.  foot  of  this  lower 
eminence  (close  to  the  Town  Abbatoir), 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  city 
walls  and  the  site  of  the  Peiraic  Gate. 
The  ancient  road  to  the  Peirseeus  fol¬ 
lowed  the  line  of  the  present  Avenue  de 
la  Heine  Amelie.  Immediately  S.  E.  of 
the  hill,  in  fact  in  its  lower  slope,  is  a 
large  quarry,  which  may  very  well  be 
the  one  mentioned  in  an  anecdote  of 
Demosthenes,  as  having  sheltered  some 
ruffians  who  rushed  out  and  set  on  him 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  Peirseeus. 
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The  Ilissus,  properly  so  called,  takes 
its  rise  from  several  confluent  rills  and 
torrents  near  the  N.  extremity  of 
Mount  Hymettus.  On  its  southward 
course  it  is  joined,  shortly  before 
entering  Athens,  by  the  Eridanus 
(’H pLdavos),  a  tributary  torrent  which 
has  its  sources  in  the  olive-wood  of  the 
Convent  called  Kaesariani  (see  below, 
p.  361).  The  Ilissus,  although  merely 
an  insignificant  and  sometimes  almost 
invisible  brook  during  the  late  spring 
and  summer,  is  a  stream  of  consider¬ 
able  volume  and  great  violence  when 
swollen  by  the  winter  rains  and  the 
influx  of  melted  snow  from  the  uplands. 

The  confluence  of  the  Ilissus  and 
Eridanus  occurs  nearly  opposite  the 
little  Ch.  of  St.  George,  under  which 
the  combined  stream  makes  a  sharp 
bend. 1  Next,  on  the  same  side 
(to  rt.)  is  the  Mzarion,  an  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  School  (see  p.  180),  whose  garden 
stretches  down  to  the  river  side.  Im¬ 
mediately  after,  the  stream  is  crossed 
by  a  substantial  marble  bridge  built  by 

1  For  convenience  of  description,  we  shall 
notice  the  features  of  the  Ilissus  valley  in 
their  local  order,  but  we  must  premise  that 
there  is  no  continuous  road  along  the  river¬ 
side. 
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the  Duchesse  de  Plaisance.  To  rt.  are 
the  villa  and  gardens  of  Ilissia,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  same  lady,  but  now 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  villa  is  believed  to  occupy 
the  site,  approximately,  of  the  Lyceium. 
To  It.,  nearly  opposite  Ilissia,  are  the 
National  Shooting  Gallery  and  Butts. 
A  short  distance  below  the  Plaisance 
Bridge,  is  a  small  ford,  above  which, 
on  a  low  hill  to  It.,  stands  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  (Zraypcoyhos 
II expos).  This  ruined  chapel  “un¬ 
doubtedly  includes  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Artemis  Agrotera  or  Agrcea,1 
the  special  local  divinity  of  the  suburb 
of  Agree  ”  ( Bursian ),  whose  festival 
was  celebrated  annually  on  6  Boedro- 
mium,  the  anniversary  of  Marathon. 
This  shrine  was  one  of  special  antiquity 
and  sanctity.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Persians,  a  new  sacrifice  was  added 
to  the  festival  in  gratitude  for  the 
victory  of  Marathon.  The  point  we 
have  now  reached,  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  probable  scene  of  the  Dialogue  in 
which  Plato  has  immortalised  the  once 
shady  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  2 

A  few  minutes  after  quitting  St. 
Peter’s,  the  traveller  reaches,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river, 

The  Panathenaic  Stadium.  — -  The 
Stadium  was  connected  with  the  city 
by  a  three  -  arched  Bridge,  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  yet  extant 
when  Stuart  visited  Athens  (1751- 
55).  The  piers  were  built  of  large  un¬ 
cemented  blocks  of  Peiraic  limestone, 
with  abutments  of  cased  rubble-work. 
On  this  Hellenic  substructure  the  medi¬ 
aeval  Greeks  or  Franks  erected  a 
Nunnery,  of  which  some  remains  are 
shown  in  Stuart’s  sketch.  A  great 
part  of  the  ruined  bridge  was  removed 
in  1770-74  by  the  Turkish  governor  for 
the  repair  of  the  city  walls,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  was,  under  Greek 
official  sanction,  completed  in  1861, 
by  a  French  civil  engineer  in  the 
service  of  government.  This  person 

1  MM.  Curtius  and  Kaupert,  however, 
place  the  temple  farther  from  the  Ilissus  ; 
see  their  Atlas,  pi.  ii. 

2  See  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  “  Athens  and 
Attica.” 
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employed  the  larger  blocks  for  his  em¬ 
bankment  of  the  Ilissus,  while  the 
smaller  pieces  were  broken  np  to  mend 
the  roads  !  A  small  portion  of  rubble- 
work  is  still  visible  at  one  point,  but 
anything  that  may  yet  remain  of  the 
main  structure  is  concealed  by  the  new 
marble  bridge  which  now  spans  the 
Ilissus  at  this  spot. 

The  Stadium  trends  at  right  angles 
to  the  river,  to  which  it  opens.  It 
consists  of  a  natural  amphitheatre 
formed  by  three  hills,  united  and 
modified  artificially.  The  space  thus 
enclosed  was  anciently  traversed  by  a 
small  torrent,  which  flowed  through 
the  Stadium  to  the  Ilissus.  A  spring 
which  still  exists  behind  the  Stadium, 
and  which  now  disappears  under  ground, 
may  be  the  impoverished  representative 
of  this  torrent.  “Although  it  is 
possible  that  this  place  may  from  the 
earliest  times  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
gymnic  contests  of  the  Panathensea,  we 
find  no  specific  notice  of  any  Athenian 
Stadium  until  about  331  b.c.,  when 
Lycurgus  levelled  the  bed  of  the  torrent 
which  flowed  between  the  heights,  and 
raised  a  Kprj7rls,  or  low  wall,  around  the 
level  area  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes.” — 
Leake. 

About  five  centuries  later  another 
benefactor  of  Athens,  Herodes  Atticus, 
was  crowned  here  as  victor  in  the  Pan¬ 
athensea.  On  this  occasion  he  promised 
to  the  assembled  spectators  that  when 
they  next  should  witness  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  games,  they  should  view 
them  in  a  Stadium  of  white  marble,  a 
promise  duly  fulfilled  in  the  quadren¬ 
nial  interval. 

The  first  traveller  who  examined 
the  Stadium  systematically,  was  our 
countryman  Francis  Vernon,  in  1675. 
The  accuracy  of  his  measurements  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  has  been  amply 
confirmed  by  subsequent  observers. 
Prior  to  1869  it  was  not,  however, 
possible  to  fix  the  precise  limits  of  the 
course.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1869-70,  a  careful  examination  and 
excavation  of  the  points  of  principal 
interest  in  the  Stadium  was  carried 
out  by  M.  Ernest  Ziller,1  at  the  ex- 

i  The  excavations  lasted  from  August  1869 


pense  of  the  king  of  Greece,  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  site  for  the  public  benefit. 1 

The  Stadium  was  closed  on  the  N. 
by  a  portico,  forming  a  propylseum  and 
vestibule  before  the  course.  In  M. 
Ziller’s  opinion,  the  wings  of  this  edifice 
also  afforded  accommodation  for  the 
athletes.  Some  remains  of  its  external 
walls  are  visible  at  the  N.W.  corner  of 
the  Stadium,  and  a  mosaic  floor 2  in  a 
cottage  E.  of  the  entrance  must  have 
belonged  to  the  same  structure.  From 
the  inner  or  S.  limit  of  this  propylaeum 
to  the  podium  of  the  coilon  or  sphen- 
done,  the  course  measures  671  ft.  4  in. 
The  breadth,  which  is  uniform 
throughout,  is  109  ft.  4|-  in.  The 
course  slopes  towards  the  Ilissus.3 
The  racer  started  from  a  point  at 
the  lower  extremity  (a0e<rts).  Owing 
to  the  denudation  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  course,  all  trace  of  the  first 
meta  has  disappeared,  but  the  third 
post,  forming  the  goal,4  was  discovered 
in  situ  in  the  centre  of  the  semi-cir¬ 
cular  end  (aQevSovT}),  the  radius  of 
which  is  54  ft.  3  in.  The  length  of 
the  course  must,  according  to  precedent, 
have  been  581  ft.  If  in.  (Met.  177  '6  = 
600  Attic  feet).® 

The  course  was  enclosed  in  its  entire 
circuit  by  a  breast-wall,  of  which  some 
remains  may  be  seen  along  part  of  the 
sphendone.  This  wall  is  built  of  two 
rows  of  small  slabs  (about  5  in.  thick) 
of  Pentelic  marble  set  on  end  one  above 
the  other ;  the  edges  of  the  upper 
range  are  rounded  at  the  top.  At  the 
point  where  the  semi-circle  meets  the 
straight  line  of  the  wall  on  the  E.  side, 
the  breast  wall  is  terminated  by  a  plain 
marble  column.  This  stands  in  line 
with  the  goal,  and  is  supposed  to  have 

to  February  1870.  The  results  were  published 
by  M.  Ziller  (Berlin,  1874),  in  an  interesting 
memoir,  on  which  the  following  notice  is 
chiefly  based. 

1  Or  rather,  presumably,  a  portion  of  the 
site,  for  the  seats  of  the  Stadium  are  still 
annually  covered  by  crops  of  barley,  etc. 

2  No  longer  visible. 

3  The  fall  of  the  ground  amounts  to  58£ 
inches  towards  the  river. 

4  Removed  to  Central  Museum  (see  p.  191). 

5  M.  Ziller’s  alternative  estimates  of  the 
length  of  the  course  are  respectively  too  long 
and  too  short.  The  propylaeum  must  have 
occupied  more  space  than  he  assigns  it. 
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served  the  same  purpose  as  the  pole 
placed  in  the  same  position  on  a  modern 
race  course,  viz.  to  guide  the  umpire’s 
eye.  The  Stadium  was  carefully  drained 
throughout.  Of  the  drains  still  extant, 
the  most  important  was  one  which 
ran  from  this  column  to  the  goal 
(Ka/nTTifip),  from  which  point  it  diverged 
at  right  angles  and  ran  towards  the 
Ilissus,  probably  receiving  other  drains 
in  its  course.  This  channel  is  built  of 
Peiraic  limestone,  and  measures  1  ft.  in 
breadth  by  10  in.  in  depth  ;  the  slabs 
which  covered  it  were  overlaid  with 
earth.  Behind  the  breast  wall  already 
described,  ran  a  corridor,  which  made  the 
circuit  of  the  course.  It  was  paved  with 
marble  flags,  4  in.  thick,  of  which  only 
one  remains  in  situ.  Under  this  pave¬ 
ment  was  an  arched  drain  of  brick¬ 
work,  which  carried  off  the  rain  water 
from  the  tiers  above  through  square 
openings  in  the  pavement.  The  greater 
part  of  the  drain  is  destroyed,  but 
eight  of  these  openings,  lying  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  17 \  ft.  apart,  are  still  extant. 
The  course  stood  1  ft.  higher  than  the 
floor  of  this  corridor,  as  is  shown  by 
the  dressing  of  the  partition-wall  on 
either  side. 

A  wall  5  ft.  3  in.  in  height,  with 
base  and  entablature,  formed  the  sub¬ 
structure  of  the  first  row  of  seats,  this 
height  being  necessary  to  enable  the 
spectators  to  see  over  the  wall  into  the 
arena.  The  first  row  of  seats  was  placed 
far  enough  back  to  allow  of  free  circu¬ 
lation  in  front  of  them.  Little  flights 
of  steps,  2  ft.  8  in.  broad,  led  from  the 
corridor  to  the  seats,  of  which  there 
were  seven  tiers  at  the  semicircular  end 
and  eleven  on  the  straight  sides  of  the 
Stadium.  Not  one  of  the  seats  was 
found  complete  in  situ,  but  their  posi¬ 
tion  was  defined  by  the  cuttings  in  the 
hillside,  and  three  have  been  restored. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Stadium 
afforded  accommodation  for  from  40,000 
to  50, 000  spectators.  Traces  have  been 
found  of  a  broad  passage  round  the 
crest  of  the  Stadium,  which  doubtless 
afforded  the  principal  access  to  the 
upper  seats.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  gangway  inter¬ 
mediate  between  this  and  the  lower 
corridor.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
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upper  passage  was  reached  by  external 
perrons  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
propylseum  at  the  N.  end.  At  the  op¬ 
posite  extremity  of  the  Stadium  re¬ 
mains  have  been  found  of  the  Grand 
Stand  or  Proedria  occupied  by  the 
umpires.  This  was  a  Doric  stoa,  105 
ft.  long  by  nearly  33  ft.  broad.  It 
stood  below  the  crest  of  the  coilon,  and 
its  long  walls  followed  the  curve  of  the 
ground.  It  rested  on  a  vaulted  foun¬ 
dation  of  11  arches  strengthened  by 
cross-walls.  The  stoa  is  carelessly  built 
of  broken  stone  and  mortar  ;  the 
mouldings,  etc.,  were  of  Pentelic 
marble. 

Opposite  the  sphendone  are  traces  of 
another  semicircular  wall,  by  which 
this  part  of  the  course  was  converted 
into  an  oval  amphitheatre  about  147| 
ft.  in  its  longer  diameter.  The  wall  in 
question  was  of  very  coarse  execution, 
and  was  perhaps  only  a  provisional 
erection.  Spartian  mentions  that  when 
the  Emp.  Hadrian  presided  at  the  Pan- 
athenaic  games  he  presented  1000  wild 
beasts  to  be  hunted  in  the  Stadium. 
Further  indications  of  the  Stadium 
having  been  used  for  gladiatorial  com¬ 
bats  are  found  in  the  holes  which  are 
apparent  on  the  rounded  top  of  the  in¬ 
closing  wall,  the  purpose  of  which  was, 
presumably,  the  insertion  of  a  metal 
grating  for  the  protection  of  the  spec¬ 
tators. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Stadium,  open¬ 
ing  on  to  the  ring  just  described,  is  a 
subterranean  passage  about  10  ft.  high, 
and  varying  in  width  from  12^  to  15J 
ft.  This  tunnel  is  curved,  and  at  the 
point  of  greatest  flexure  are  two  steps 
and  a  threshold,  with  traces  of  door¬ 
posts.  At  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
passage  is  the  spring  previously  (p.  343) 
referred  to.  The  opening  to  the  tunnel 
from  the  arena  appears  to  have  been 
wainscoted  with  Pentelic  and  vaulted 
with  Hymettian  marble  to  a  depth  of 
23  ft.  In  its  present  ruinous  condition 
the  place  has  almost  the  appearance  of 
a  natural  cavern  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  of  its  artificial  origin.  Prob¬ 
ably,  as  pointed  out  by  Gol.  Leake,  it 
was  constructed  for  the  admission  of 
the  wild  beasts  in  Roman  times.  The 
place  was  long  popularly  known  as 
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HiTrrjXcuov  ru>u  M oipuv,  the  Cave  of  the 
Fates.  A  traveller  who  visited  Athens 
about  1818  relates,  in  explanation  of 
this  singular  name,  that  the  spinsters 
of  Athens  “  who  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  matrimonial  despair,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  leave  offerings  here,  on  a  rude 
pedestal,  of  cakes  and  honey  to  propi¬ 
tiate  the  apparently  adverse  sister¬ 
hood.” 

On  the  crest  of  Mt.  Ardettus,  which 
forms  the  W.  side  of  the  Stadium,  are 
the  foundations  of  a  small  temple,  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  the  T.  of  Fortune  erected 
by  Herodes  Atticus.  The  only  remains 
of  the  superstructure  are  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  fluted  Ionic  columns.  On  the 
opposite  height  is  a  terrace  of  the  same 
kind  of  masonry  (viz.  rubble -work 
cased  with  blocks  of  Peiraic  limestone), 
measuring  about  180§  ft.  in  length  by 
36  ft.  in  breadth.  No  trace  remains  of 
the  edifice  which  stood  on  this  founda¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  commonly,  but  without  any 
sufficient  ground,  known  as  the  Tomb 
of  Herodes  Atticus,  who  was  interred  in 
or  near  the  Stadium  he  had  adorned. 
He  died  at  Marathon,  but  Athens 
claimed  his  body,  and  honoured  her 
great  benefactor  with  a  public  funeral, 
which  was  celebrated  in  the  Stadium. 
The  body  was  borne  thither  from  Mara¬ 
thon  by  the  youth  of  Athens,  accom¬ 
panied  by  all  the  other  citizens  “weep¬ 
ing  as  for  a  father,”  according  to 
Philostratus. 

On  quitting  the  Stadium  the  traveller 
crosses  the  Ilissus  by  the  bridge  already 
mentioned.  Immediately  in  front  of 
him  lies  the  Protestant  Cemetery  (see 
p.  159),  and  three  roads.  [If  he  follows 
the  one  which  leads  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  it  will  conduct  him  to  a  large 
new  building,  of  white  marble,  called 
the  Olympium  (see  p.  1 77 ).  Close  to  the 
S.W.  projection  of  this  tasteless  erec¬ 
tion  are  the  traces  of  extensive  Roman 
baths,  including  a  mosaic  pavement.  As 
the  existing  remains  are  too  slight  to 
be  of  much  interest,  the  traveller  will 
generally  do  well  to  omit  this  digres¬ 
sion  and  continue  his  course  along  the 
Ilissus.] 

Skirting  the  S.  wall  of  the  cemetery 
and  that  of  the  adjoining  gymnastic- 
ground,  the  traveller  passes  along  a 


lane  bordered  by  summer  theatres  and 
tea-gardens,  which  of  late  years  have 
sprung  up  here  to  the  detriment  of  one 
of  the  prettiest  suburbs  of  Athens.  In 
ancient  times  the  entire  district  lying 
between  the  S.  city  walls  and  the 
Ilissus,  from  the  Lyceium  (see  p.  342)  to 
the  Fountain  of  Calirrhoe  (see  below), 
was  known  as  The  Gardens  ( oi  Kyirol), 
and  was  noted  for  several  temples,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  but 
none  of  the  sites  of  these  have  been 
ascertained.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian 
many  wealthy  citizens  had  villas  here, 
as  the  Roman  remains  discovered  from 
time  to  time  attest.  At  the  point  we 
have  now  reached  the  Ilissus  bifurcates, 
making  a  sharp  bend  to  the  N.  and 
leaving  its  ancient  dessicated  bed  on 
the  S.  On  the  low  fertile  island  which 
lies  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
river  are  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman 
villa  and  tombs.  Either  on  the  same 
site,  or  less  than  100  yards  farther  down 
the  stream,  was  situated  a  beautiful 
summer  retreat  of  the  Dukes  of  Athens. 
No  trace  remains  of  this  “royal  and 
beautiful  house”  (olkos  /SacnAi/cos  7r\r]v 
upcuos),  formed  out  of  the  ancient  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  Musoe  Ilissides,  of  which 
the  walls  were,  however,  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  1656.  About  100  yards  below 
this  island  is  the  spring  called 

Callirrhoe  or  Enneacrunus. — This 
spring  is  said  by  Thucydides  (ii.  15)  to 
have  received  its  later  name  of  Ennea¬ 
crunus  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
Peisistratidse  caused  it  to  be  fitted  with 
nine  pipes  (xpodvoi).  The  older  name, 
however,  has  survived  in  common  use 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  in  the 
17th  cent,  gave  its  name  to  a  small 
hamlet  by  the  river.1  The  spring, 
which  is  of  perfectly  distinct  origin 
from  the  Ilissus,2  flows  from  the  foot  of 
a  ridge  of  rock  which  here  crosses  the 
bed  of  the  river.  When  the  Ilissus  is 
full  the  spring  is  lost  in  the  cascade 
formed  by  the  river ;  but  as  this  is 
rarely  the  case,  Callirrhoe  usually  forms 
a  deep  still  pool,  much  frequented  by 

1  This  hamlet  had  disappeared  before  the 
middle  of  the  following  century ;  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  destroyed  during  the  disasters  of  1687-90. 

2  This  fact  was  ascertained  by  excavation 
in  1804. 
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the  Athenian  laundresses.1  Of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  nine  pipes,  seven  are  yet  visible, 
pierced  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  Part 
of  the  waters  of  Callirrhoe  are  drawn 
off  by  subterranean  channels,  one  of 
which  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  high  antiquity.  Pau- 
sanias  notes  that  this  spring  furnished 
the  only  good  potable  water  in  Athens, 
and  we  know  from  Thucydides  that 
this  water  was  largely  used  in  religious 
ceremonies.  The  spring  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  earliest  records  of  an¬ 
cient  Athens  ;  for,  according  to  a  tra¬ 
dition  preserved  by  Herodotus  (vi.  137), 
it  was  the  ill-treatment  inflicted  by  the 
Pelasgi  on  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Athenians,  when  these  were  sent  to 
fetch  water  from  Callirrhoe,2  which, 
with  other  grievances,  led  to  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  that  people. 

Below  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ilissus, 
about  45  yards  beyond  the  pool  of  Cal¬ 
lirrhoe,  are  some  ancient  walls,  of  un¬ 
certain  character,  standing  in  the  des- 
sicated  bed  of  the  stream.  On  the  rock 
above  is  an  ancient  site,  where  the 
bedding  could  formerly  be  traced  of 
two  ancient  buildings  identified  as  the 
Temple  of  Demeter  and  Core  and  the 
Heroum  of  Triptolemus.  One  of  the 
two — it  is  uncertain  which — was  stand¬ 
ing  as  late  as  1770,  and  was  previously 
drawn  and  described  by  Stuart.3  It 
had  early  been  converted  into  a  church, 
under  the  title  of  St.  Mary’s  on  the 
RocTc,  and  as  such  had  served  as  a 
chapel  to  the  Catholic  Dukes  of  Athens. 
When  the  Marquis  de  Nointel  visited 
Athens  in  1674,  he  caused  a  mass  to  be 
celebrated  in  this  chapel,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  was  so  bitterly  resented 

1  That  this  is  not  merely  a  modern  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  purity  of  Callirrhoe  seems 
apparent  from  the  character  of  a  votive  marble 
discovered  near  here  in  1759.  This  inscrip¬ 
tion  records  an  offering  made  to  the  Nymphs 
of  the  stream  by  the  washer-men  (oi  7 rXvvTjs) 
of  Athens. 

2  Herodotus  observes  in  a  deprecatory  par¬ 
enthesis  that  this  was  at  a  time  when  “  there 
were  no  servants  in  Greece.”  Surely  this 
apology  for  the  heroic  ages  must  have  been 
inserted  at  the  special  request  of  some  Athenian 
Grundy ! 

3  The  temple  was  tetrastyle,  amphiprostyle, 
the  material  of  white  marble,  and  the  archi¬ 
tecture  Ionic,  of  an  early  and  simple  kind ; 
the  length  and  breadth  on  the  upper  step  42 
ft.  and  20  respectively. 


by  the  bigoted  Greeks  that  they  treated 
the  church  ever  after  as  polluted. 1  It 
was,  in  consequence,  already  ruinous  at 
the  time  of  Stuart’s  visit  (1751-55),  and 
during  the  great  emergency  of  1770, 2 
the  Turkish  governor,  unopposed,  re¬ 
moved  the  ruins  as  material  for  the 
repair  of  the  city  walls.  When  the 
Duke  of  Athens  visited  his  Ilyssian 
villa,  it  was  his  custom  to  bathe  in  the 
Pool  of  Callirrhoe,  and  afterwards  to 
repair  for  his  devotions  to  this  beauti¬ 
ful  little  Ionic  temple.  Above  the  site 
which  we  have  been  describing  rises  a 
knoll  crowned  by  a  disabled  wind-mill. 
This  wind-mill  stands  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  an  ancient  temple -site,  which 
is  doubtfully  conjectured  by  M.  Curtius 
to  mark  the  position  of  the  T.  of  Arte¬ 
mis  Eucleia.  Other  writers  place  the 
site  of  this  temple  farther  down  the 
river  (see  p.  347). 

A  path  from  the  wind-mill  leads 
down  to  a  long  straight  Alley  of  Cy¬ 
presses,  which  leads  to 

The  Greek  Cemetery. — This  place  is 
worth  visiting,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  lovely  views  obtainable  from  hence. 
The  monuments  are  mostly  of  little 
individual  interest,  but  include  the 
tombs  of  many  persons  distinguished 
in  recent  Greek  history  ;  the  sculpture 
for  the  most  part  exhibits  considerable 
manual  skill,  but  an  absolute  defi¬ 
ciency  of  taste.  Besides  monuments  of 
Greeks  of  various  degrees  of  celebrity 
or  note,  those  of  our  eminent  country¬ 
men  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  and  Sir  Richard 
Church  must  especially  claim  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  English  traveller.  The 
career  of  Sir  Richard  Church  is  matter 
of  history,  and  can  easily  be  traced  in 
the  records  of  the  three  countries  he 
served  so  well ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
Sir  Thomas  Wyse.  The  records  of  the 
inestimable  services  he  performed  for 
Greece,  of  his  untiring  benevolence,  of 
his  unwearied,  unthanked  labours,  car¬ 
ried  on  year  after  year  through  all  op¬ 
position  and  intrigue,  prompted  alone 
by  his  own  lofty  and  chivalrous  sense 

1  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  three  of  our 
countrymen  were  interred  here.  Their  tomb¬ 
stone,  erected  by  “  Consyll  Launcelot  Hob¬ 
son,”  now  lies  before  the  English  church. 

2  We  refer  to  the  disorders  which  followed 
the  Russo-Greek  revolt  in  the  Mores. 
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of  duty,  are  buried  in  official  reposi¬ 
tories  and  probably  now  remembered 
by  comparatively  few  of  the  present 
generation. 

Behind  the  Greek  cemetery  is  a  small 
inclosure  reserved  for  Jews,  and  beyond 
that  a  disused  Moslem  cemetery ,  in 
which  there  now  remain  no  tombs. 

If  the  traveller  now  returns  down  the 
Cypress  Alley,  and  turning  aside  at  the 
bridge  follows  the  It.  bank  of  the  Ilis- 
sus,  he  will  shortly  come  to  a  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  ground,  now  occupied  by 
threshing  floors,  opening  towards  the 
river  ;  this  is  conjectured  by  MM. 
Curtius  and  Kaupert  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  (pre-Periclean)  Odeium. 
In  later  times  it  was  used  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  granary  and  other  purposes. 
Nearly  opposite  this  spot,  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  is  placed,  on 
good  evidence,  the  site  of  the  Pythium. 
No  trace  of  the  edifice  itself  has  yet 
been  discovered,  but  inscribed  marbles 
belonging  to  it  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Among  these  is  one 
of  extraordinary  interest,  namely,  the 
cornice  of  the  altar  dedicated  in  the 
Pythium  by  the  younger  Peisistratus, 
of  which  the  inscription  is  quoted  by 
Thucydides  (vi.  54).  The  inscription, 
which  is  well  preserved,  and  very 
legible,1  runs — 

ixvriya  t6Sc  tfs  &PXV s  HetaiffT[paTOS 
'l7T7rtou]  vios  drjicev  ’AttoWwpos  Hv9[C]ov 
ev  re/xeveL. 

Peisistratus,  son  of  Hippias,  erected  this 
monument  of  his  rule  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Pythias. 

It  was  at  the  neighbouring  altar  of  Zeus 
Astrapseus  that  the  delegates  (Pytha- 
istse)  appointed  to  convey  the  quad¬ 
rennial  offerings  to  Delphi  watched  for 
the  lightning  over  Harma,  near  Phyle, 
which  was  the  signal  for  the  departure 
of  the  mission.  These  lightnings  are 
alluded  to  by  Euripides  {Ion,  288). 

Below  the  Odeium  and  Pythium, 
farther  down  the  stream,  on  the  It.  bank, 
is  another  hill  surmounted  by  a  wind¬ 
mill.  The  little  ruined  Ch.  of  St. 

1  Thucydides  calls  this  inscription  “  dimly 
legible ”  (ayvdpois  ypdp.ya<n),  hut  the  letters 
are  still  as  sharp  as  when  first  cut ;  hence  it 
is  supposed  that  he  must  refer  to  the  fading 
of  the  colour  with  which  they  were  filled  in. 


Marina  below  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Cis-Ilissian  ch.  of  that  saint) 
is  supposed  by  Leake  and  Bursian  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis 
Eucleia,  which  was  dedicated  from  the 
booty  of  Marathon,  b.c.  490.  Remains 
of  other  ancient  foundations  are  met 
with  at  intervals  as  the  traveller  pro¬ 
ceeds  along  the  1.  bank,  but  none  of 
importance.  Immediately  behind  the 
Museium  Hill,  the  river  is  traversed  by 
a  road  leading  from  the  Military  Hos¬ 
pital  to  a  suburban  platform  of  the 
Piraeus  Ply.  At  this  point  the  Ilissus 
suddenly  disappears  under  ground,  al¬ 
though  its  shingly  bed  may  be  traced 
for  some  distance  farther  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Olive  Wood.  In 
winter  the  stream  follows  the  upper 
course,  and  ultimately  loses  itself  in  the 
basin  of  the  Cephissus. 

If  the  traveller  follows  the  road  just 
named  in  a  N.E.  direction,  he  will  in  a 
few  minutes  reach  the  Military  Hospi¬ 
tal,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
ancient  quarter  called  Limnce  ( =  The 
Marshes).  Immediately  W.  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  are  extensive  but  unimportant 
remains  of  the  Roman  period.  The 
traveller  is  now  again  in  the  Boulevard 
under  the  S.  wall  of  the  Acropolis.  If 
he  follows  this  road  to  the  E.  he  will 
almost  immediately  reach 

The  Olympieium  or  Temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius. — This  magnificent  structure 
was  commenced  by  Peisistratus  on  the 
site  of  an  earlier  shrine,  of  which  the 
foundation  was  traditionally  ascribed 
to  Deucalion.  The  temple  seems  from 
the  first  to  have  been  planned  in  all  its 
extent  and  magnitude.  The  names  of 
four  architects  employed  by  Peisistratus 
in  its  erection  are  recorded  by  Vitru¬ 
vius.  The  work  was  continued  by  the 
sons  of  Peisistratus,  but  after  their  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  Athens  it  remained  un¬ 
touched  for  nearly  400  years.  “The 
Peisistratidse  must  have  made  consider¬ 
able  progress  in  the  work,  since  ancient 
writers  speak  of  it  in  its  unfinished  state 
in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  It 
also  appears  from  these  accounts  to 
have  suffered  little  from  the  Persian 
invasion,  probably  from  its  only  con¬ 
sisting  at  that  time  of  solid  masses  of 
masonry,  which  the  Persians  would 
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hardly  have  taken  the  trouble  of  de¬ 
molishing.  Dicaearehus,  who  visited 
Athens  prior  to  any  renewal  of  the 
work,  describes  it, ‘though  half  finished, 
as  exciting  astonishment  by  the  design 
of  the  building,  which  would  have  been 
most  admirable  if  it  had  been  finished.  ’ 
Aristotle  ( Polit .  v.  11)  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  colossal  undertakings  of  de¬ 
spotic  governments,  placing  it  in  the 
same  category  as  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt ;  and  Livy  (xli.  20)  speaks  of  it 
as  Jovis  Olympii  temylum  Athenis, 
unum  in  terris  inchoatum  -pro  magni- 
tudine  dei. 1  About  b.c.  174,  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  commenced  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  temple.  He  employed 
a  Roman  architect,  Cossutius,”  who 
“chose  the  Corinthian  order,  which 
was  adhered  to  in  the  subsequent  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  work.  Upon  the  death 
of  Antiochus,  in  164  b.c.,  the  work 
was  interrupted ;  and  about  80  years 
afterwards  some  of  its  columns  were 
transported  to  Rome  by  Sylla,  for  the 
use  of  the  Capitoline  temple  (Plin.  xxxvi. 
5,  s.  6).  The  work  was  not  resumed 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  princes,  allies  or  dependants  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  undertook  to  com¬ 
plete  the  building  at  their  joint  expense 
(Suet.  Aug.  60).  The  honour  of  its 
final  completion  was  reserved  for  Ha¬ 
drian,  who  dedicated  the  temple  and  set 
up  the  statue  of  the  god  within  the 
cella.  ” — Smith. 

Such  is  the  history  in  brief  of  a  build¬ 
ing  which  was  happily  described  by 
Philostratus  as  “  a  great  struggle  with 
time  ”  (xp6vov  yeya  aydoviaya)  ;  from  its 
commencement  to  its  completion  the 
work  occupied  nearly  700  years. 

When  we  consider  the  mass  of  lite¬ 
rary  evidence  existing  to  prove  the 
unique  character  of  this  temple,  it  ap¬ 
pears  amazing  that  there  should  ever 
have  been  any  doubt  as  to  thejidentity 
of  the  immense  structure ;  yet  it  was 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  that 
its  true  designation  was  restored  to  it  by 
Stuart.  The  Prussian  antiquary,  Trans- 
feldt,  had  indeed  correctly  identified  it 

i  “  Unum  was  used  because  it  was  a  greater 
work  than  any  other  temple  of  the  god.”  Vi¬ 
truvius  quotes  it  as  one  of  the  four  most  re¬ 
nowned  examples  of  architecture  in  marble. 


as  early  as  1674,  but  as  his  MS.  was  not 
published  until  two  centuries  later  his 
acumen  benefited  no  one.  In  its  pre¬ 
sent  condition  only  15  columns  are 
standing  of  the  original  124  which 
formed  the  peristyle.  A  16th  column 
was  overthrown  by  the  great  storm  of 
Oct.  26,  1852,  and  another  had  been 
removed  in  1774  for  use  in  the  erection 
of  the  “Hew”  Mosque  (see  p.  253). 

The  temple  consisted  of  a  cella  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  double  peristyle,  with  10 
columns  at  the  fronts  and  20  on  the 
sides.  There  was  a  double  range  of 
columns  on  either  side,  and  a  triple 
range  at  either  end,  besides  the  columns 
between  the  terminal  antae,  making  a 
total  of  124.  The  length  of  the  temple, 
measured  on  the  top  of  the  stylobate, 
was  359  ft.,  its  breadth  173  ft.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  large  peribolus,  of 
which  the  S.  retaining  wall  remains 
almost  intact,  and  of  which  the  other 
limits  can  be  traced.1  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  foundations,  which 
were  laid  by  Peisistratus,  exhibit  the 
same  curvilinear  disposition  as  those  of 
the  Parthenon  (comp.  p.  308).  The 
diameter  of  the  columns  at  the  base 
is  6  ft.  4  in.,  and  the  height  from  the 
pavement  to  the  top  of  the  capitals 
55|  ft.  The  capitals  are  exceedingly 
well  carved.  The  abacus  is  8|  ft. 
square.  The  stones  composing  the 
architrave  are  of  enormous  size :  one 
of  them  weighs  about  23  tons. 

Under  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  are 
some  very  large  and  deep  vaults,  which 
have  an  exit  through  a  subterranean 
passage  into  the  Pool  of  Callirrhoe. 
Porchhammer  was  of  opinion  that  one 
of  these  vaults,  a  cistern,  formed  part 
of  the  chasm  through  which,  according 
to  Athenian  tradition,  the  waters 
escaped  after  the  Flood  of  Deucalion. 
Pausanias  relates  that  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  this  event  an  annual  sacrifice  of 
wheaten  flour  mixed  with  honey  was 
thrown  down  the  gulf.  This  was  less 

1  The  N.  boundary  was  laid  bare  by  excava¬ 
tion  in  1861.  Fifty  years  earlier  Sir  William 
Gell  had  noted  “  The  walls  of  the  peribolus 
are  built  of  stones  which  have  been  taken  from 
other  more  ancient  edifices,  and  remains  of 
very  ancient  inscriptions  in  large  characters 
may  be  discovered  on  them.” — “Itinerary  of 
N.  Greece.” 
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a  thank  -offering  for  the  departure  of  the 
waters  than  the  funeral  feast  offered  to 
the  manes  of  those  who  had  perished  in 
the  flood.  The  ceremony  took  place 
on  the  13th  of  Anthesterion  {i.e.  in 
March),  and  the  day  was  held  as  one  of 
solemn  public  mourning.  "Without  in¬ 
sisting  unduly  on  the  possible  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  coincidence,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  notice  that  both  the  popular 
festival  annually  held  under  these 
columns  (see  p.  163)  and  the  (Greek) 
Church  festival  of  All  Souls  alike  usually 
fall  very  near  the  date  of  the  ancient 
Ilydrophorict  {Departure  of  the  Waters). 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  were 
also  shrines  of  the  terrene  deities, 
Cronus,  Khaea,  and  Ge  Olympia.  The  re¬ 
puted  Tomb  of  Deucalion  was  shown  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  even  Pausanias 
refers  to  it  with  a  touch  of  scepticism. 
During  the  excavations  of  1861,  the 
foundations  of  the  gateway  into  the 
temenos  were  discovered  on  the  N.  The 
structure  formed  internally  a  circle 
about  12  yds.  in  diameter  ;  possibly  it 
was  built  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
the  great  gate  at  Messene  (see  p.  499). 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the 
temple,  we  may  mention  that  in  medi¬ 
aeval  times  a  Stylites,  a  class  of  religious 
enthusiast  formerly  common  in  the 
Greek  Church,  had  his  abode  on  the 
architrave,  which  still  covers  the  two 
detached  columns.  His  ruined  cell, 
which  was  cleared  away  early  in  King 
Otho’s  reign,  is  shown  in  Stuart’s  view 
of  the  temple.  The.  Stylites  vanished 
at  an  early  date,  and  his  cell  was  after¬ 
wards  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  re¬ 
pository  of  immense  treasure,  of  which 
a  mysterious  negro  was  the  guardian. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  Olympieium  stands 

The  Arch  of  Hadrian,  a  structure  of 
little  interest  and  less  beauty.  Indeed, 
it  is  so  inferior  to  the  other  known 
works  of  Hadrian,  that  Mr.  Mure  con¬ 
jectures,  with  great  probability,  that  it 
was  erected  by  some  of  the  Emperor’s 
Athenian  flatterers  rather  than  himself. 
The  archway  is  20  ft.  wide  ;  the  entire 
height  about  56  ft.  The  inscriptions 
upon  either  side  of  the  frieze,  above  the 
centre  of  the  arch,  describe  it  as  divid¬ 
ing  “Athens,  the  city  of  Theseus,” 


from  the  “  city  of  Hadrian.”  On  the 
side  towards  the  Acropolis,  At 5’  etV 
’Adyvac  O^cr^ws  y  irplv  ttoXls.  Towards 
the  Olympieium,  At8’  etV  'A dpiavov 
kovxi  Qyaeus  ttoXls.  The  mediaeval 
Greeks  utilised  the  archway  to  form  the 
fagade  of  a  paltry  little  church.  On 
the  walls  are  some  Hebrew  graffiti, 
autographs  of  Jewish  travellers  of  the 
time  of  the  Caesars.  The  archway  was 
severely  shaken  and  partly  dislocated 
by  the  earthquake  of  1857. 
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The  Peiraeeus  consists  of  a  rocky 
spur-shaped  f promontory  divided  into 
two  parts,  viz.  Aete  and  Munychia. 
Each  of  these  divisions  has  for 
its  centre  a  hill.  The  N.E.  hill 
(300  ft.  high),  forming  the  Acropolis 
of  Peiraeeus,  was  named  Munychia ; 
the  lower  S.W.  eminence,  forming 
what  may  be  called  the  rowel  of  the 
peninsular  spur,  was  known  as  Acte. 
On  the  N.,  Acte  was  bounded  by  the 
Great  Harbour  of  Peiraeeus,  called  in 
mediaeval  and  modern  times  Porto 
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Leone  or  P.  JDraJco.  On  the  seaward 
side  were  two  other  smaller  harbours, 
viz.  Zea  (now  Pasha  Limani  or 
Stratiotiki ),  a  flask-shaped  recess  with 
a  narrow  channel  opening  nearly  due 
S.  ;  and  Munychia  (now  Phanari),  a 
small  oval  bason,  with  part  of  its  outer 
margin  open  to  the  S.E.  On  the  land 
side,  the  peninsula  of  Peirseeus  is 
bounded  by  a  marshy  plain,  known  in 
ancient  times  as  the  Halipedon  or  Salt 
Flats.  The  character  of  the  ground 
strongly  tends  to  confirm  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  as  to  the 
Peirseeus  having  originally  formed  a 
distinct  island. 

East  of  Munychia  lies  the  open 
anchorage  known  as  Phalerum  Roads. 
Prior  to  the  Persian  wars  this  formed 
the  only  port  of  Athens  ;  hence  Phal¬ 
erum  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
departure  of  the  Grecian  fleet  for  Troy. 
To  Themistocles  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  first  rightly  estimated  the  value 
of  that  %u ipiov  Xiyevas  £ xov  rpeis 
avro(j)veis  ( Thucyd .  i.  93), [and  of  having 
in  consequence  made  them  accessible 
at  all  seasons  by  bridging  the  swampy 
Halipedon  by  the  great  causeway 
called  the  Hamaxitos  (a /macros).  At 
the  same  time  he  included  the  entire 
Peirseeus  in  the  enceinte  of  Athens  by 
means  of  the  Long  Walls. 

The  whole  peninsula  was  surrounded 
by  Themistocles  with  a  strong  line  of 
fortifications  (see  below,  p.  351).  The 
defences  of  the  ports  were  connected 
with  the  Asty  by  means  of  the  Phaleric 
Avail,  leading  to  Phalerum,  running  in 
a  direction  nearly  S.W.,  35  stadia  in 
length,  and  the  two  Long  Walls  (ra 
yaKpa  Teixyp-ara)  40  stadia  in  length, 
trending  nearly  S.S.W.,  which  led 
down  to  the  Peirseeus.  The  Phaleric 
wall  and  the  northern  of  the  two  long 
walls  were  the  first  built  ;  they  were 
commenced  in  458,  and  finished  in  457 
b.c.  Between  456-431,  the  southern 
long  Avail,  called  the  Intermediate,  was 
built  by  the  advice  of  Pericles. 

After  this  wall  had  been  built,  the 
Phaleric  wall  Avas  alloA\Ted  to  fall  into 
decay.  (Comp.  Leake’s  Topog.  vol.  i. 
p.  416.) 

Between  the  two  Long  Walls  ran 
the  great  carriage-road,  the  a/xa£ir6s, 


and  on  either  side  of  the  road  appear 
to  have  been  numerous  houses.  After 
the  defeat  at  iEgospotami  the  Avails  of 
Athens  were  destroyed  by  the  Lacedse- 
monians  to  the  sound  of  music.  The 
walls  Avere  rebuilt  by  Conon  after  the 
victory  of  Cnidus ;  and  we  read  of  their 
reparation  from  time  to  time.  Indeed 
they  would  be  continually  in  need  of 
repair  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  the  lower  courses  alone  were  of 
stone  and  the  upper  parts  merely  of 
“cob”  (pise).  After  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  Demosthenes  prevailed  on 
the  Athenians  to  repair  them,  and  ex¬ 
pended  a  large  sum  of  his  private  for¬ 
tune  on  the  Avork.  In  the  year  200 
b.c.  they  had  completely  fallen  into 
decay,  and  in  b.c.  86  the  materials 
were  used  by  Sylla,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Avorks  against  the  Peirseeus. 
Pausanias  speaks  of  the  ruins  (epeLma) 
of  the  Long  Walls.  Of  their  state  in 
the  first  decade  of  this  century  Leake 
wrote:  “The  Long  Walls  are  still 
traceable  in  the  plain  to  the  N.E.  of 
the  Peiraic  heights.  Of  the  northern, 
the  foundations  (which  are  about  12 
ft.  thick,  and  formed  of  large  quadran¬ 
gular  blocks  of  stone),  commence  from 
the  foot  of  the  Peiraic  heights,  at  ^ 
mile  from  the  head  of  the  port 
Peirseeus  and  are  traced  for  more 
than  1J  mile,  towards  the  city.  The 
southern  Long  Wall  is  less  easily 
traceable,  except  at  its  junction  Avith 
the  walls  of  Munychia  [the  word  is 
Phalerum  in  the  original,  hut  this  is 
an  error],  and  for  about  ^  mile  from 
thence  toA\rards  the  city.  Commencing 
at  the  round  tower  situated  above  the 
N.  W.  angle  of  Phalerum  bay,  it  folloAved 
the  foot  of  the  hill  along  the  edge  of 
the  marsh  for  about  500  yards,  then 
assumed  for  about  half  that  distance  a 
direction  to  the  N.E.,  from  whence  as  far 
as  traceable  it  is  exactly  parallel  to  the 
northern  Long  Wall  at  a  distance  of 
550  ft.,  and  there  can  he  little  doubt  that 
the  two  AA’alls  continued  to  folloAv  the 
same  direction  throughout  the  plain.” 

The  erection  of  the  defences  of 
Peirseeus  is  ascribed  to  Themistocles, 
but  it  Avas  not,  apparently,  until  the 
time  of  Pericles  that  the  toAvn  itself 
was  systematically  laid  out.  The 
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architect  employed  was  the  famous 
Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  whose  first 
great  enterprise  this  was.  As  in  the 
cities  he  subsequently  built,1  he  laid 
out  the  Peirseeus  with  broad  straight 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  still  traceable,  which  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  narrow  and 
crooked  streets  of  Athens. 

It  is  probably  largely  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  it  has  become  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  so  full  and  satisfactory  a 
restoration  of  the  ancient  topography 
as  has  now  been  effected.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  Grecian  city  of 
which  the  local  topography  is  more 
clearly  ascertained  than  that  of  Peirseeus. 
Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  notice 
more  than  the  principal  features  of  the 
ground,  but  the  traveller  who  is  willing 
to  follow  out  patiently  the  details  of 
Peiraic  topography  as  they  are  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  beautiful  survey  executed 
by  the  Prussian  General  Staff,  will  find 
himself  amply  rewarded  for  his  pains. 

The  westernmost  extension  of  the 
Peiraic  defences  sweeps  round  from  the 
N.  Long  Wall  to  the  coast,  which  it 
reaches  at  a  spot  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
little  creek  now  called  Kromrnydaru. 2 
From  this  point  the  wall  followed  the 
margin  of  the  creek  until  it  joined  the 
inclosed  but  independent  works  of 
Eetionia ,  a  small  rocky  promontory 
which  forms  a  natural  breakwater  to 
the  Great  Harbour.  The  walls  which 
inclosed  Eetionia  are  remarkable  from 
the  position  of  the  fosse,  which,  instead 
of  being  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
Avail,  is  cut  in  the  rock  about  40  ft.  in 
advance  of  the  curtain,  perhaps  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  erection  of 
battering-rams  within  breaching  dis¬ 
tance,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  does  as  effectually  as  a  fosse  of  a 
width  greater  by  those  additional  40 
ft.  would  have  done. 

The  wall  on  the  E. ,  or  inner,  side  of 
the  promontory  is  of  later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  enceinte.  It  was 

1  Viz.  Thurii,  built  443  b.c.,  and  Rhodes, 
laid  out  about  408-7  b.c. 

2  Colonel  Leake  identifies  this  bay  with  the 
Kbxpos  Xi/xrjv  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  but 
on  the  map  of  the  German  Staff1  no  ancient 
name  is  marked. 


erected  by  the  Four  Hundred  in  b.c. 
411  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
inimical  Athenian  fleet  from  the  har¬ 
bour.  The  harbour  was  closed  by  two 
moles,  each  about  426J  ft.  in  length, 
leaving  an  entrance  between  the 
terminal  towers  164  ft.  broad.  The 
N.  mole,  which  takes  its  start  from 
Eetionia,  remains  almost  entirely  in 
its  ancient  state.  Of  the  S.  mole  only 
the  foundations  are  ancient ;  the  upper 
masonry  having  been  worn  away  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  to  a  depth  of  2^ 
fathoms.  The  promontory  just  outside 
the  S.  mole  is  the  anc.  Alcimus. 
Here  in  the  time  of  Cyriack  of  Ancona 
stood  the  great  Marble  Lion ,  on  which 
Harold  Hardrada  carved  the  record  of 
his  victory  (see  p.  155).  The  lion  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Emporium 
Quay,  Avhere  it  remained  until  removed 
to  Venice.  In  tracing  the  seaward 
defences  from  this  point,  we  find  that 
they  closely  follow  the  coast  line  at  a 
distance  of  from  about  22  to  43  yds. 
from  the  sea.  The  walls  show  an  aver¬ 
age  thickness  of  9  ft.  10  in.  to  nearly 
10  ft.  10  in.,  but  of  this  more  than 
half  consisted  of  a  core  of  broken  stone 
and  rammed  earth.  The  casing  walls 
each  measured  close  on  2  ft.  4  in.  in 
thickness ;  they  are  built  of  Peiraic 
stone  taken  from  near  the  spot,1  and 
the  dressing  and  fitting  of  the  blocks 
have  been  executed  with  extraordinary 
skill  and  care.  Many  of  these  blocks 
have  been  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
modern  town,  but  the  beds  may  nearly 
everywhere  be  traced,  being  parallel 
trenches  cut  in  the  subjacent  rock. 
The  walls  were  strengthened  extern¬ 
ally  by  numerous  flanking  towers 
measuring  nearly  20  ft.  square.  The 
distribution  of  these  towers  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  ground ; 
they  are  set  at  intervals  of  22  to 
65  yds.  apart.  Where  the  coast  line 
terminates  in  precipitous  cliffs,  or  where 

1  The  quarries  from  which  the  stone  was  ex¬ 
tracted  can  easily  be  traced.  Dr.  Chandler 
conjectured  : that  it  was  in  these  peninsular 
quarries  that  the  Sicilian  captives  were  con¬ 
fined,  in  retaliation  for  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Athenians  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse. 
Col.  Leake,  however,  thinks  that  some  other 
quarries  W.  of  Kromrnydaru  Bay  are  those 
referred  to. 
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the  shallowness  of  the  water  made  the 
sudden  approach  of  an  enemy  in  force 
impracticable,  the  towers  stand  wide 
apart.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  the 
depth  of  water  made  access  easy,  as  is 
the  case  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Cherso¬ 
nese,  the  towers  stand  at  shorter  inter¬ 
vals.  Close  to  the  outer  lighthouse,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  the  site 
of  an  ancient  monument ,  within  which 
is  a  grave,  long  popularly  known  as 
that  of  Themistocles.  The  identifica¬ 
tion  has  often  been  contested,  but 
apparently  on  insufficient  grounds. 
M.  Milchhofer,  in  his  able  memoir 
on  the  ancient  topography  of  Peirseeus, 
shows  clearly  that  no  other  spot  so 
well  accords  with  Plutarch’s  de¬ 
scription.  1  Near  the  grave  lie  the  shat¬ 
tered  remains  of  a  lofty  Ionic  column, 
which  the  same  writer  believes  to  have 
formed  an  ancient  lighthouse,  or  rather 
beacon  -  pillar.  Its  fellow  has  been 
found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  har¬ 
bour.  N.  of  the  grave  of  Themistocles 
is  the  Monument  of  Miaulis,  a  naval 
hero  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
neighbouring  graves  are  those  of  Eng¬ 
lish  sailors,  u  Some  of  them,  includ¬ 
ing  the  tomb  of  a  naval  chaplain,2 
have  been  wilfully  violated  and  broken. 
Nothing  else  ;  calls  for  special  notice 
until  we  reach  Pasha  Liman  ( Zea ). 
This  port  is  by  its  natural  conforma¬ 
tion  far  more  sheltered  than  the  larger 
harbour,  and  therefore  required  fewer 
works  for  its  protection.  Zea  is  a  land¬ 
locked  bason  connected  with  the  sea 
by  a  channel  about  220  yards  long  by 
110  yds.  broad.  This  channel  was 
lined  by  the  city  wall  on  either  side, 
so  that  no  hostile  galley  could  pass 
through  the  strait  without  being 
brought  immediately  under  the  de¬ 
fender’s  fire.  The  walls  terminate  at 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  channel  in 
two  short  moles  supporting  towers  of 
solid  masonry  (i.  e. ,  not  cased  rubble  as 
elsewhere).  The  passage  between  them 
is  104  yds  broad.  The  port  of  Zea 

1  “  Karten  von  Attika,”  Erlduternder  Text, 
pt.  i. 

2  The  chaplain  of  H.M.S.  Madagascar,  the 
ship  which  brought  King  Otho  to  Greece. 

In  1883,  the  site  for  a  new  naval  cemetery, 
further  from  the  town,  was  selected  by  the 
representatives  of  France  and  England. 


was  occupied  by  196  galley  -  slips 
radiating  towards  its  centre.  Most  of 
those  described  by  former  writers  have 
now,  unfortunately,  been  more  or  less 
destroyed,  in  laying  out  the  new  road 
to  Munychia.  The  promontory  im¬ 
mediately  E.  of  Zea-Strait  is  the  anc. 
Phreattys,  at  which  place  was  one  of 
the  courts  for  the  trial  of  homicides. 
The  accused  pleaded  their  cause  on 
board  ship,  while  the  judges  sat  upon 
the  shore.  At  the  S.W.  angle  of  the 
wall  on  this  promontory  there  is  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  wall,  for 
which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  found.  These  walls  do  not 
strictly  form  part  of  the  main  enceinte, 
but  there  is  a  corresponding  (appar¬ 
ently)  undefended  interval  in  the  main 
wall,  which  crosses  the  point  obliquely 
behind.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
S.  wall  are  11  very  curious  sinkings 
cut  in  the  rock.  They  vary  in  length 
from  a  yard  to  nearly  44  in.,  and  are 
about  38  in.  deep.  Two  of  them  show 
traces  of  having  had  covers.  Dr. 
Milchhofer  suggests  that  we  probably 
have  here  the  primitive  dye-vats  of  a 
Phoenician  station  of  the  purple  fishery. 

We  now  reach  Port  Munychia,  which 
as  lying  furthest  from  the  new  town 
has  suffered  least  alteration,  the  massive 
moles  by  which  this  open  bay  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  close  oval  basin  are  pro¬ 
nounced  by  M.  von  Alten  to  be  among 
the  grandest  works  of  Grecian  engineer¬ 
ing  now  in  existence.  “  With  admira¬ 
tion  we  see  that  the  Greeks  attained 
the  same  eminence  in  hydraulic  en¬ 
gineering  as  in  all  other  departments 
of  construction.”1  The  N.  mole  is 
558  ft.,  the  S.  mole  623  ft.  long ;  each 
terminates  in  a  strong  tower  resting 
on  a  base  about  13  yards  square.  The 
N.  tower,  which  is  circular,  is  still 
standing  to  a  height  of  13  ft.  The  S. 
mole  forms  a  sort  of  elbow’  about  mid¬ 
way  in  its  course,  at  which  point  is 
another  tower  about  12  yds.  square. 
On  the  N.  mole  are  the  ruins  of  an 
edifice  measuring  about  33  ft.  by  27  j 
ft ;  it  is  built  of  the  coarse  local  con¬ 
glomerate,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  small  temple. 

i  “Karten  von  Attika;”  Erlduternder  Text, 
pt.  i.  p.  13. 
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The  promontory  which  forms  the  S. 
boundary  of  the  bay  was  crowned  by  a 
small  but  strong  fort,  within  whose 
ruins  unfortunately  now  stands  a 
modern  house  and  garden,  which  have 
injured  the  site.  Port  Muny chia  had 
slips  for  82  galleys.  In  the  N.  recess 
of  the  port  is  the  only  remaining  galley- 
slip  of  which  all  the  dimensions  can  be 
ascertained.  The  buildings  themselves 
seem  to  have  been  of  timber.  All  that 
remains  is  the  inclined  platform  of 
masonry  forming  the  foundation.  This 
is  groved  at  regular  intervals  for  the 
keels  of  the  galleys  to  slide  in. 

The  seaward  defences  of  Peirteeus 
terminated  at  a  point  immediately  E. 
of  Munychia,  whence  they  turned  in¬ 
land  to  join  the  Long  Walls.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  landward 
defences  of  Peirseeus  in  any  detail,  be¬ 
cause  to  do  so  comprehensibly  would 
be  impossible  within  our  limits.  More¬ 
over  the  existing  remains  are  not  such 
as  could  be  easily  traced  by  the  un¬ 
practised  eye. 

Having  now  described  the  external 
limits  of  Peirseeus,  we  will  briefly  notice 
the  ancient  topography  of  the  city,  and 
the  few  existing  remains.  Although 
most  of  the  ancient  sites  of  importance 
have  been  ascertained  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  manner  by  the  labours  of  the 
German  topographers,  yet  there  are 
very  few  ancient  remains  sufficiently 
remarkable  in  themselves  to  interest 
the  ordinary  traveller.  Most  travellers 
will  find  it  the  more  convenient  plan 
to  drive  through  Peirseeus  to  Munychia 
'  (see  below),  and  after  visiting  the  theatre 
and  other  ancient  remains  there,  to  re¬ 
turn  thence  by  water  to  Porto  Leone. 
This  arrangement  will  show  them  all 
the  points  of  chief  interest. 

The  great  harbour  was  anciently  di¬ 
vided  as  follows  : — On  the  N.  was  a 
shallow  basin  called  the  Halce,  excluded 
from  the  enceinte  by  the  Diazeugma, 
a  continuation  of  the  landward  city 
wall,  resting  on  submarine  foundations, 
which  entirely  barred  the  opening  on 
the  S.  Nearly  parallel  to  Eetionia,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  ex¬ 
tended  the  quay  and  anchorage  called 
Emporium,  which  were  both  appro¬ 
priated  to  commerce  only.  On  thisi 
[ Greece .] 


quay  stood  five  great  porticoes,  where 
the  merchants  exhibited  their  wares 
and  transacted  business.  One  of  these 
was  called  the  Alphitopolis  or  corn-ex¬ 
change  ;  another  was  named  from  its 
length  the  Macra  Stoa ;  another  the 
Deigma  Stoa,  because  it  was  the  place 
where  samples  were  exhibited.  At  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  Emporium  stood  the 
Temple  of  Zeus  Soter,  nearly  on  the 
site  of  the  Ch.  of  Hagia  Triada.  A 
short  distance  to  the  S.  E.  lay  the 
Ilippodamian  Agora,  the  limits  of 
which  approximately  correspond  to 
those  of  the  present  Place  Karaisleaki. 
Here  stood  the  T.  of  Hestia ,  of  which 
no  trace  remains.  Immediately  W.  of 
the  Temple  of  Zeus  was  the  Lesser 
Agora,  part  of  which  still  forms  the 
market-place.  Beyond  this  (occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  present  Apollo 
Square  as  well  as  most  of  the  adjoining 
quay),  stood  the  great  Macra  Stoa,  face- 
ing  due  S.  and  opening  on  the  quay. 
At  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Emporium 
is  an  angular  projection  of  the  quay, 
on  which  stood  the  Temple  of  Aphro¬ 
dite  built  by  Con  on  after  his  victory  at 
Cnidus.  The  site  is  now  covered  by 
the  Custom  House.  Beyond  the  Aphro- 
disium,  and  separated  from  Emporium 
by  the  projection  just  named,  was  the 
anchorage  of  Cantharus,  appropriated  to 
ships  of  war.  Here  were  slips  for  94 
triremes.  The  harbour  itself  was  closed 
by  the  long  moles  called  Clioma  (see 
above,  p.  851). 1  Nearly  in  a  line  with 
the  Aphrodisium,  but  close  to  Port  Zea 
are  the  (insignificant)  remains  of  an 
ancient  Theatre,  and  the  site  of  a 
Temple.  The  famous  Arsenal  of  Philo, 
of  which  the  architect’s  specification 
was  discovered  in  1882,  lay  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  Zea.2 

Beyond  Zea  rises  the  Hill  of  Muny¬ 
chia,  now  called  Kctare \\a,  from  the 
ancient  Macedonian  Fortress  on  its  sum- 
■  mit.  The  same  strong  position,  com¬ 
manding  all  three  harbours,  had  been 
made  by  Thrasybulus,  in  b.c.  403,  the 

1  They  were  also  known  as  the  x^Xcu,  i.e. 
crab’s  claws. 

2  M.  Dorpfeld  has  deduced  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  restoration  of  the  Arsenal  from  this  speci¬ 
fication.  See  “Mitt.  Deut.  Arch.  Inst.,”  vol- 
vii.  p.  147. 

2  A 
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base  of  his  successful  operations  against 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,  then  in  possession 
of  Athens.  Within  the  fortress  of 
Munychia  was  a  temple  of  the  guardian 
deity  Artemis  Munychia,  a  celebrated 
asylum  for  state  criminals.  On  the 
summit  probably  stood  the  Altar  of 
Phosphorus.  On  the  W.  slope  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus, 
On  a  lower  height  1ST.  of  the  castle  hill, 
stands  the  Monument  of  the  Anglo- 
French  occupation  (1854-56),  close  to 
which  are  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  of  Theseus.  Between  the  two 
heights  is  a  deep  natural  depression 
which  M.  Curtius,  with  great  ap¬ 
pearance  of  probability,  identifies  as 
the  Hippodrome.  East  of  Munychia 
stretches  the  broad  swampy  plain  of 
Phalerum,  through  which  the  P. 
Cephissus  flows  into  the  sea.  The  broad 
shallow  Bay  of  Phalerum  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Munychia,  and  on  the 
E.  by  Cape  Colias  (now  St.  Cosmo). 
The  town  or  village  of  Phalerum  stood 
near  the  present  Cli.  of  St.  George,  at 
the  place  popularly  known  as  Tris 
Pyrghi  (Tpets  Ilvpyoi)  or  Old  Phalerum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  new  sea-side 
resort  farther  W.  (comp.  p.  355).  Near 
St.  George’s  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  mole,  walls,  cisterns,  columns, 
etc.  The  neighbouring  plain  was  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  by 
the  Thessalian  cavalry  of  the  Peisis- 
tratidse,  as  described  by  Herodotus  (lib. 
v.  63). 
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The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the 
principal  excursions  to  be  made  from 
Athens.  Where  not  otherwise  specified, 


all  the  points  named  can  be  reached  by 
carriage.  The  shorter  excursions  have 
been  grouped  together  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  persons  desirous  of  a  short  drive 
or  walk.  Since  1882,  horse  and  steam 
tramways  have  been  introduced  in  many 
parts  of  Athens  and  its  environs,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  districts 
traversed.  Railways  are  in  progress  to 
Laureium  and  Patras,  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  afford  facilities  for  reaching 
Sunium,  Eleusis,  Megara,  etc.,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  wdien  any  part  of  the 
lines  will  be  opened.  No  traveller, 
howTever,  who  has  any  adequate  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Greek  scenery  and  topography 
would  care  to  adopt  such  means  of 
transit.  The  limits  of  Greece  proper 
are  so  narrow  that  the  question  of  mere 
saving  of  time  can  never  be  of  the 
same  importance  here  as  in  larger 
countries. 

Nevertheless,  as  Athens  itself  is  often 
visited  by  yachtsmen  and  others  with 
very  limited  time  at  their  command,  we 
subjoin  what  will  be  found,  wre  believe, 
a  useful  scheme  for  the  profitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  two  to  three  days. 

Those  who  have  more  leisure  at  their 
disposal  will  do  well  to  visit  systematic¬ 
ally,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
there  described,  all  the  places  named  in 
Sections  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  (according  to  taste),  of  those  in 
Sections  I.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  of  Rte.  2. 
All  that  is  most  worth  seeing  in  Athens 
and  its  environs  may  in  this  manner  be 
visited  within  about  a  week. 

N.  B. — Where  the  name  of  a  building 
or  locality  is  printed  in  italics,  it  signi¬ 
fies  that  the  traveller  must  get  out  to 
see  it ;  in  many  cases  he  can  see  all  that 
is  needful  as  he  drives  past. 

First  Day. — Forenoon.  Visit  Acro¬ 
polis  (p.  282),  Areiopagus  (p.  326),  Odei- 
um  of  Regilla  (p.  327),  Dionysiac 
Theatre  (p.  328),  Pnyx  (p.  339),  monu¬ 
ment  of  Philopappus  (p.  337),  Temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  (p.  347),  Callirrhoe 
(p.  345),  Panathenaic  Stadium  (p.  342). 

Afternoon. — Churches  of  St.  Nicode- 
mus  (p.  183),  Kapnikarea  (p.  186),  St. 
Theodore  (p.  187),  Old  and  New  Cathe¬ 
drals  (p.  182),  Acropolis  Museum,  if  open 
(p.  323), 1  Collections  of  Antiquities 
1  If  necessary,  the  Acropolis  Museum  may 
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(especially  the  Schliemann  Col.),  at 
Polytechnic  School.1  If  time  remains, 
drive  past  Colonus  (p.  355),  to  Kolo- 
kythou,  passing  through  Academy  (p. 
357). 

Second  Day.  — Forenoon.  Ascend 
Lycabettus  (p.  355),  visit  National 
Museum  (p.  191),  Ancient  Cemetery ,  and 
City  Gates  at  Hagia  Triada  (p.  268), 
Horologium  (p.  246),  Monument  of  Lysi- 
crates  (p.  241),  Stoae  of  Hadrian  (p.  250), 
of  Attains  (p.  254),  and  of  the  Eponymi 
(p.  258),  Theseium  (p.  259). 

Afternoon.  Drive  to  Salamis  and 
Eleusis  (p.  363). 2  If  Colonus  has  not 
been  visited,  it  is  possible  by  making 
a  detour  to  include  it. 

Third  Day. — Ascend  either  Penteli- 
cus  (p.  358),  or  Hymettus  (p.  361),  or 
visit  either  Phyle  (p.  362),  or  Deceleia 
(p.  382),  or  Marathon  (p.  359).  Any 
one  of  these  excursions  will  take  nearly 
the  whole  day. 

If  any  time  remains,  drive  to  Old 
Phalerum  (p.  354). 3 

The  above  scheme  represents  the  very 
narrowest  limit  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  visit  the  principal  sights  of  Athens, 
omitting  all  points  of  secondary  or 
purely  antiquarian  interest. 

N.B. — The  traveller  who  dislikes  the 
fatigue  of  mountain  ascents  should  at 
least  drive  to  the  Convents  of  Pentelicus 
and  Kaesariani  for  the  beauty  of  the 
sites.  - 

Ascent  of  Mount  Lycabettus. — The 
summit  can  be  easily  reached  in  f  hr.  walk 
from  the  Palace  Square.  The  shortest 
ascent  is  a  rough  path  which  begins 
just  above  the  Town  Reservoir ,  a  fine 

be  omitted ;  the  rock  itself  and  its  temples  are 
seen  to  greatest  advantage  in  the  morning. 

1  For  List  of  Museums  and  their  days,  see 
p.  189. 

2  This  excursion  can  be  accomplished  in 
about  4J  hrs.,  and  is  not  at  all  a  fatiguing  one. 

3  In  summer,  a  good  variation  would  be  to 
take  the  railway  to  New  Phalerum,  a  small 
bathing  place  much  frequented  from  May  to 
September  by  the  Athenians,  who  then  flock 
hither  every  evening  in  hundreds  to  bathe 
(good  sea  baths),  dine  (two  restaurants),  pro¬ 
menade  on  the  Esplanade  (military  band),  and 
go  to  the  theatre  (usually  French  opera).  The 
place  has  neither  beauty  nor  historic  interest 
to  recommend  it ;  but  any  one  who  wishes  to 
get  a  comprehensive  general  view  of  the  present 
Athenian  population,  of  all  classes,  can  scarcely 
do  so  better  than  by  paying  New  Phalerum  a 
visit  any  flne  summer  evening. 


Roman  foundation,  enlarged  and'  re¬ 
stored  in  our  own  time  (1855-69).  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill  is  the  Ch.  of  St. 
George,  whence  there  is  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  view  over  the  plain  of  Athens. 
As  already  noted,  the  traveller  will  do 
well  to  study  this  view,  map  in  hand, 
soon  after  his  arrival. 

According  to  Athenian  tradition, 
Lycabettus  was  dropped  by  Athena, 
who  Avas  carrying  the  rock  to  Athens 
to  form  a  bulwark  for  her  citadel,  in 
her  surprise  at  hearing  from  a  ci’oav  or 
raven  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonius.  In 
resentment  for  the  bird’s  officiousness 
she  afterwards  forbade  his  race  to 
roost  on  the  Acropolis.  The  name  of 
Lycabettus  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  made  of  the  hill  in  early  times 
for  taking  astronomical  observations, 
but  authorities  differ  as  to  whether  the 
Avord  has  reference  to  the  solstice  or  to 
the  course  of  the  moon. 

The  traveller  who  Avishes  to  avoid 
the  fatigue  of  the  entire  ascent,  may 
obtain  a  very  satisfactory  view  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  easy  path  up  the  W.  face 
of  the  hill  to  the  Ch.  of  St.  Sideris. 
Although  necessarily  less  extensive  than 
the  one  from  St.  George’s,  this  view  em¬ 
braces  nearly  all  the  most  interesting- 
localities  in  the  plain  of  Athens. 

The  traveller  should  in  either  case 
time  his  visit  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
light.  The  vieAv  is  at  its  best  either 
very  early  in  the  morning,  or  about  an 
hour  before  sunset. 

To  Colonus,  The  Academy,  etc. — A 
very  pleasant  drive,  occupying  about 
lj  hr.  may  be  taken  as  follows.  Let 
the  traveller  take  the  Rte.  du  Piree  as 
far  as  the  Foundling  Hospital,  whence 
a  street  turns  off  to  N.W.  This  will 
bring  him  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  deep 
ravine  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Through 
this  ravine  there  flows  occasionally  in 
winter  a  formidable  torrent,  the  anc. 
Cycloborus,  but  during  most  of  the  year 
the  bed  is  quite  dry.  After  crossing 
the  bridge,  the  traveller  should  make 
for  a  disabled  Turkish  windmill  con¬ 
spicuous  in  front.  From  this  point  the 
road  divides  ;  either  way  Avill  speedily 
bring  him  to  Colonus  Hippius,  the  scene 
of  the  great  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  him¬ 
self  a  native  of  the.  deme  Colonus. 
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Where  the  rock  is  broken  its  whiteness 
justifies  the  ancient  epithet  of  the  hill,1 
while  the  numbers  of  wild  flowers  and 
herbs  found  in  spring  around  this  arid 
spot  may  help  to  explain  other  allusions 
in  the  tragedy.  N.  of  Colonus  rises  a 
second,  and  somewhat  higher  knoll,  on 
which  anciently  stood  the  T.  of  Demeter 
Euchloos .2  Sophocles  describes  the 
daughters  of  (Edipus  as  fetching  water 
from  a  well  or  spring  by  this  temple. 
The  numerous  cisterns  and  watercourses, 
— one  indeed  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
itself, — seem  to  illustrate  the  story.  At 
the  N.  W.  foot  of  Colonus  stands  a  small 
Ch.  of  the  Panagia  Eleousa,  which 
marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple, 
perhaps  that  of  the  Eumenides ; 3  a  little 
farther  1ST.  is  a  Ch.  of  St.  Nicholas,  the 
representative  of  Poseidon  in  mod. 
Greek  hagiology.  On  Colonus  itself, 
perhaps,  stood  an  Altar  of  Prometheus. 
All  these  places  are  referred  to  in  the 
tragedy 

%c opos  [lev  iepos  xas  85’  ear',  ?xeL  ^  VLV 
aefMvos  TloaeiSQv,  ev  S'  6  irvpcpopos  deos — 
deal  crcf)  %x°v<ri}  re  Kal  IiKotov  Kopcu — 
Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  55. 

“The  place  entire  is  holy  :  here  resides 

Awful  Poseidon,  here  the  Fire-hearer, 

Here  goddesses,  the  race  of  Earth  and 
Darkness.”  Wordsworth' s  translation. 

Although  we  are  left  to  suppose  that 
the  death  and  sepulture  of  (Edipus 
took  place  at  Colonus,  the  fact  is  not 
expressly  stated  in  the  tragedy.  The 
reason  for  this  ambiguity  is  probably, 
as  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  explained,  the 
existence  of  the  rival  tradition  which 
connected  that  event,  at  least  his  sepul¬ 
ture,  with  the  Areiopagus.  Sophocles 
“  was  embarrassed  by  the  claims  of  a 
double  obligation.  The  expedient  by 
which  he  contrived  to  satisfy  these 
conflicting  demands,  and  to  convert 
the  difficulty  itself  into  a  source  of 

1  dpyTjra  ~Ko\wvbv,  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  670. 

2  We  have  placed  the  Temple  of  Demeter 
here  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
latest  German  topographers,  hut  Dr.  Words¬ 
worth  identifies  it  with  the  temple  of  that  god¬ 
dess  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  in  which 
view  he  is  supported  by  the  scholiast  on  the 
CEdipus  Coloneus. 

3  “  Eleousa  is  a  name  of  mildness  and  clem¬ 
ency.  She  is  regarded  as  evp.ev'qs.  As  such 
she  has  succeeded  to  the  EiyiefdSes  of  old,  who 
formerly  occupied  the  spot.” — Wordsworth. 


poetical  beauty,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
A  few  scenes  before  the  close  of  the 
play  he  leaves  CEdipus  alone.  (Edipus, 
without  a  guide,  goes  forth  about  to 
die.  But  whither  he  is  going  the 
audience  are  not  told.  In  vain  does 
Antigone  conjure  Theseus  to  inform 
her  where  the  body  of  her  father  lies. 
That  is  a  secret  which  cannot  be  di¬ 
vulged.  But  when  her  father  was  seen 
for  the  last  time  by  the  spectators,  he 
was  still  lingering  at  Colonus.  The 
impression,  therefore,  might  still  re¬ 
main  on  their  minds  that  he  is  yet 
there.  No  explicit  contradiction  of 
the  fact  is  given.  He  may  be  yet  at 
Colonus.  ” —  Wordsworth. 

On  the  summit  of  Colonus  are  two 
Tombs  of  interest.  The  lower  monu¬ 
ment  marks  the  Grave  of  Charles  Le- 
normant,  a  distinguished  French  archae¬ 
ologist,  who  died  at  Athens  in  1859. 
The  tomb  was  erected  by  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Athens,  a  circumstance  which 
yet  has  not  saved  it  from  shameful 
violation.  Behind  it  rises  a  tall  mar¬ 
ble  stele  of  ancient  form,  raised  on 
three  steps.  This  stands  over  the 
Grave  of  that  illustrious  scholar,  Carl 
Otfried  Muller,  who  died  at  Athens 
in  1840,  of  fever  contracted  at  Delphi, 
in  the  course  of  his  great  discoveries 
there.  There  never  lived  a  scholar 
with  a  loftier  sense  of  the  duties  of  his 
calling  than  Otfried  Muller,  nor  one 
by  whom  they  were  more  perfectly  ful¬ 
filled.  No  touch  of  envy,  vanity,  or 
even  self-consciousness,  marred  his 
serene  and  noble  spirit.  Few  have 
approached  him  in  extent  and  depth 
of  learning,  fewer  still  in  the  generous 
use  he  made  of  it. 

Colonus  was  a  fit  resting-place  for 
the  commentator  on  the  Eumenides, 
but  the  manner  in  which  his  tomb  has 
been  treated,  as  well  as  that  of  Lenor- 
mant,  can  only  be  spoken  of  with  in¬ 
dignation.  Not  only  are  both  tombs 
covered  with  the  scribbling  of  idlers,1 
but  the  Greeks  are  actually  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  monuments  as  marks  to 
shoot  at.  Large  pieces  of  marble  have 
been  broken  off  both  of  them. 

1  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  there 
are  no  English,  nor  we  believe,  French  or 
German,  names  among  those  which  disfigure 
the  tombs. 
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From  Colonus  the  traveller  should 
follow  the  carriage-road  through  the 
olive-wood  to  Kololcythou,  a  pleasant 
spot  by  the  Cephissus,  shaded  by  fine 
beech  trees.  From  this  point  the 
traveller  has  the  choice  of  several  roads 
back  to  Athens,  all  of  which  lead 
through  the  olive  wood.  That  part  of 
the  wood  which  lies  between  Colonus 
and  the  Cephissus  has  continued  to  bear 
through  all  vicissitudes  its  famous 
name  of  Academia  (’A KadryaLa).  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kolokytliou,  the 
traveller  could,  until  very  recently, 
enjoy  the  “studious  walks  and  shades” 
celebrated  by  our  own  Milton.  Now 
things  are  changed,  and  the  presence 
of  a  tramway  and  numerous  cafes  and 
taverns  have  destroyed  the  chief  charm 
of  the  place.  The  traveller  may  still, 
however,  find  many  secluded  spots  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  can  at  least 
always, 

“  See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato’s  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer 
long.”  Paradise  Regained,  lib.  iv. 

The  olive  trees  are  smaller  than  those 
of  Crete,  but  include  many  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  their  kind.  Many  are  of  great 
antiquity ;  some,  indeed,  are  believed 
by  capable  botanists  to  be  as  old  as  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

To  Queen  Amelia's  Farm. — This  is  a 
pleasant  drive,  occupying  about  §  hr. 
The  road  leaves  Athens  by  the  route  de 
Fatissia,1  turns  to  the  rt.  at  the  end  of 
the  promenade,  and  shortly  after  enters 
a  long  straight  aVenue  planted  by  the 
late  Queen.  While  in  her  possession 
the  estate  formed  an  excellent,  well- 
kept,  well-stocked  experimental  farm, 
but,  on  the  fall  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty, 
the  place  passed  into  Greek  hands,  and 
has  been  rapidly  going  to  decay  ever 
since.  A  pretty  rose  garden  remains, 
and  the  view  from  the  terrace  of  the 
Gothic  maisonette  de  plaisir  is  very 
beautiful.  The  principal  sitting-room 
is  still  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
Holstein  and  Wittelsbach.  A  road 

1  Patissia  is  a  corruption  of  Padishah  ( = 
Sultan),  the  name  of  a  district  so  called  because 
it  consisted  of  Crown  lands  under  the  Ottoman 
rule.  The  same  cause,  in  Byzantine  times, 
probably  gave  its  name  to  the  contiguous 
district  of  BaaihiKy  (=the  Royal). 

[Greece.] 


bordered  with  oleanders  leads,  to  the 
E.,  through  the  gardens  into  the  high 
road  to  Menidi.  If  permission  is  given, 
the  traveller  should  follow  this  road, 
and  continue  his  drive  to  the  Tholus 
named  below.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  road  is  not  passable,  the 
traveller  will  have  to  return  the  way 
he  came. 

To  the  Tholus  of  Menidi. — The  trav¬ 
eller  starts  by  the  same  road  as  before, 
but,  instead  of  entering  the  avenue, 
follows  the  high  road  to  rt.  After 
about  1  hr.  drive,  he  comes  in  sight  of 
a  small  red  hut,  the  residence  of  the 
custode  in  charge  of  the  Tholus.  The 
man  is  generally  absent,  but  the  bar¬ 
riers  are  low  and  easily  passed.  In 
the  enclosure  is  situated  a  very  ancient 
tomb,  resembling  those  at  Mycenae.  It 
consists  of  a  subterranean  dome,  measur¬ 
ing  27  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  28  ft.  8 
in.  in  height,  approached  by  a  dromus 
close  on  87  ft.  long,  and  9  ft.  10  in.  broad, 
cut  through  the  rock,  but  lined  with 
masonry.  Between  the  dromus  and 
the  dome  is  an  intermediate  passage, 
about  11  ft.  long  by  5|  ft.  broad,  forming 
the  doorway.  The  construction  of  the 
doorway  is  very  peculiar  and  ingenious. 
It  has  five  successive  lintels,  set  one 
above  the  other,  to  mitigate  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  mass  of  superincumbent 
earth  with  which  this  part  of  the  tomb 
was  covered.  The  tomb  was  lighted 
by  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  dome, 
now  closed  by  a  large  stone.  The 
tholus  has  the  same  bee-liive  form  as 
those  at  My  cense  (see  Rte.  37),  but  the 
stone  of  which  it  is  built  has  been 
left  entirely  in  the  rough.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  tomb,  commonly  known 
as  the  Lykoutrypa  ( Wolf's  hole),  was 
reported  to  Government  as  far  back  as 
1872,  but  it  was  not  until  1879  that 
the  place  was  excavated.  The  work 
was  executed  under  the  direction,  and 
at  the  expense,  of  the  German  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Institute.1  The  objects  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  tomb  are  exhibited  at 
the  Polytechnic  School,  and  have  al¬ 
ready  been  described  (see  p.  225).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  best 
German  archaeologists,  the  tomb  is  a 

1  See  ‘  ‘  Das  Kuppelgrab  bei  Menidi,”  Athens, 
1SS0,  4to,  with  9  plates. 
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monument  erected  by  Carian  immi¬ 
grants  in  the  10th  or  11th  cent.  b.c. 

A  farther  drive  of  20  min.  brings 
the  traveller  to  the  prosperous  village 
of  Menidi,  a  place  variously  identified 
with  Acharnce  or  Pceonidce. 

The  fields  around  Menidi  contain 
many  tumuli,  which  have  never  yet 
been  fully  examined. 

To  the  Tombs  at  Spata. — This  ex¬ 
cursion  requires  4  to  5  hrs.  to  be  done 
comfortably,  and,  unless  the  traveller 
has  plenty  of  leisure,  will  scarcely  re¬ 
pay  the  time  expended. 

The  traveller  follows  the  carriage- 
road  to  Marathon  as  far  as  Stavros  (see 
Rte.  4),  whence  he  turns  S.,  and  pur¬ 
sues  the  Laureium  road  as  far  as  Lio- 
pesi.  On  leaving  Stavros  he  should 
desire  the  driver  to  set  him  down,  as 
near  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the  eh. 
of  St.  Nicholas ,  which  lies  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  It.  of  road.  Here  lies  a  colossal 
marble  Lion,  carved  in  Pentelic  marble. 
The  work  is  rude,  but  full  of  spirit.1 
It  gave  its  name  (XeovrdpL)  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hamlet  (which  has  now  dis¬ 
appeared),  but  nothing  is  known  of  its 
history.  “The  peasants  look  on  this 
huge  figure  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  which 
thus  expresses  itself  in  the  mouth  of  a 
countryman,  who  informs  us  that  to 
fieyaXo  OrjpLo  ?x€L  rV  Xeav  too  eirdvco 
eis  rd  /Sow  a, — The  monster  has  a  den 
on  the  mountains ,  pointing  to  the 
heights  of  Hymettus,  from  which  he 
descends  to  hunt  his  prey  in  the  plains 
beneath.  ” —  Wordsworth. 

The  traveller  next  passes,  also  to  It. 
of  road,  a  mediceval  ruin  of  uncertain 
character,  generally,  but  erroneously, 
known  as  Lutro  ( =  Bath).  The  village 
of  Liopesi  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
deme  Pceania,  the  birthplace  of  Demos¬ 
thenes.  About  miles  E.  of  Liopesi 
is  the  Albanian  hamlet  of  Spata,  close 
to  which  some  very  remarkable  tombs 
were  discovered  in  1877.  The  tombs 
consist  of  several  small  chambers  ex¬ 
cavated  in  a  hill  of  friable  Pliocene 
limestone.  When  first  discovered  the 
walls  retained  the  tool-marks  of  the 
masons  as  fresh  as  if  the  excavation 
had  but  just  been  completed.  The 

1  There  is  a  view  of  the  lion  in  Dodwell’s 
“  Classical  Tour,”  vol.  i.  p.  523. 


chambers  had  evidently  been  rifled  of 
their  principal  contents  at  some  pre¬ 
vious  period,  but  a  careful  search 
brought  to  light  many  objects  of  very 
high  archseological  value.  These  tombs 
are  referred,  approximately,  to  the  same 
period  as  the  one  near  Menidi.  The 
antiquities  found  here  are  described 
above  (see  p.  223). 

To  Mount  Pentclicus. — This  moun¬ 
tain  rises  to  the  height  of  3642  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  is  about  12  m.  distant 
from  Athens.  The  summit  can  be 
reached  on  horseback  in  3^  hrs.  from 
the  city  ;  but  a  better  plan  is  to  drive 
to  the  Convent,  1|  hr.,  and  thence 
ascend  (on  foot  or  horses  sent  on  pre¬ 
viously)  to  the  summit  in  2  hrs. 

The  road  from  Athens  passes  by 
the  small  village  of  Kalandri,  across  a 
rich  and  well-cultivated  plain. 

At  1^  h.  from  Athens  the  Convent 
of  Penteli  is  reached,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  Greece.  The  marble  in 
the  chapel  was  brought  from  Car¬ 
rara.1 

Should  the  traveller  intend  to  visit 
the  Grottoes,  one  or  two  guides  and 
plenty  of  candles  should  be  taken  from 
the  convent. 

‘  ‘  The  way  up  to  the  quarry  is 
ancient  and  extremely  rugged  and 
steep.  In  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  road,  are  square 
holes  at  intervals,  of  sufficient  size 
for  the  reception  of  beams,  which  were 
probably  placed  in  them  as  stays 
for  the  machinery  which  conveyed 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  vast 
masses  of  marble  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Athenian  temples. 
The  quarry  is  cut  into  perpendicular 
precipices  :  the  marks  of  the  tools  are 
still  visible  upon  its  surface.  Several 
frusta  of  columns  and  large  masses 
have  been  left  scattered  about.  At 
the  base  of  the  precipice  we  find 
some  natural  caverns  which  have  been 
improved  by  art.  One  of  the  caverns 
contains  the  ruins  of  a  church,  in  which 
the  singular  mixture  of  broken  arches 
and  subterraneous  passages  cut  through 
the  marble  rock,  receiving  from  without 
a  dim  and  mysterious  light,  has  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  striking  and  picturesque  effect, 
i  See  above,  p.  44. 
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wliich  a  mass  of  pendant  ivy  nearly 
closing  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  con¬ 
tributes  to  augment.” — Dodwell. 

There  are  several  other  ancient 
quarries  in  the  mountain,  and  another 
has  been  opened  in  recent  times. 

In  ancient  times  this  marble  was 
generally  named  simply  the  Attic  stone 
(’Aktlttjs).  The  old  quarry  was  first 
reopened  in  1836,  when  King  Otho 
restored  the  old  road  at  his  own  cost 
to  obtain  marble  for  the  palace. 
Pentelic  marble  is  reckoned  in  Athens 
at  about  £4  the  cube  metre,  of 
which  a  third  is  the  cost  of  transport 
from  the  quarry  alone.  Selected  blocks 
are  of  course  dearer.  Faults  are  fre¬ 
quent,  especially  isolated  veins  of 
felspathic  schist,  whose  gradual  dis¬ 
integration,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
causes  the  marble  to  split. 

From  the  convent  to  the  summit 
requires  from  1^  to  2  hrs. 

The  view  from  the  summit  embraces 
to  the  E.  Marathon  and  Euboea ;  to  the 
S.E.  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  to  the 
S.  Melos,  to  the  W.  Athens  and  Lyca- 
bettus,  backed  in  the  distance  by  Parnes, 
Cithteron,  Helicon,  and  Parnassus,  in 
successive  ranges. 

To  Cephissia  and  Marathon. — When 
not  pressed  for  time  the  following  will 
be  found  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
of  visiting  Marathon.1  Horses  must 
be  sent  on  to  await  the  traveller  at 
Cephissia. 

The  direct  carriage-road  to  Cephissia, 
after  passing  the  Royal  Palace,  Ilissia(p. 
342),  and  the  Rizarion  (p.  180)  on  the  rt. , 
skirts  the  slopes  of  Mount  Lycabettus. 
To  It.  is  the  Ch.  of  the  Angels  (see  p. 
188)  ;  it  marks  the  site,  approximately, 
of  Cynosarges,  a  sanctuary  and  gym¬ 
nasium  sacred  to  Heracles.  The  name 
was  derived  from  a  tradition  that  when 
Diomus  first  sacrificed  to  Heracles  on 
this  spot  a  white  dog  carried  off  part 
of  the  victim.  To  rt.  the  ground  is 
covered  by  a  long  line  of  temporary 
erections  appropriated  to  the  artillery. 
To  It.,  the  traveller  next  passes  a  large 
new  hospital,  commenced  in  1881,  and 
infantry  barracks.  At  about  h  h.  from 

1  The  alternative  is  the  direct  carriage  road 
to  Marathon,  which  passes  between  Penteli- 
cus  and  Hymettus,  (see  Rte.  4). 


Athens  the  hamlet  of  Ambelokipo  is 
reached,  whence  the  direct  roads  to 
Marathon  and  Laureium  (Rte.  4),  turn 
off  to  rt.  Ambelokipo  ( =  vineyard) 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  Alopece,  the 
birthplace  of  Socrates  and  Aristeides. 
Here  may  be  seen  considerable  remains 
of  the  great  acqueduct  of  Hadrian,  as 
well  as  many  ancient  tombs.  Some 
of  these  were  excavated  by  Lady 
Rutliven,  in  1818,  when  they  yielded 
many  fine  archaic  vases,  now  preserved 
at  W  intoun  Castle.  N o  later  systematic 
excavation  at  Ambelokipo  seems  ever 
to  have  been  made.  Shortly  before 
reaching  Cephissia,  the  road  traverses 
the  picturesque  village  of  Marusi,  fam¬ 
ous  for  its  ancient  olive  trees,  said  to 
be  the  most  ancient  in  Attica.  It  was 
the  ancient  deme  Athmonia,  and  derives 
its  present  name  from  the  Temple  of 
Artemis  Amarysia,  which  stood  here. 

Cephissia — Hotel  de  Ceres — a  good, 
clean  country  inn,  much  frequented 
during  the  summer  months.  Terms, 
12  fr.  a  day. 

Cephissia,  a  village  of  650  souls,  lying 
about  12  miles  N.E.  of  Athens,  is  now, 
as  in  Roman  times,  the  favourite  sum¬ 
mer  retreat  of  the  Athenians,  many  of 
whom  have  small  villas  here.  Menander 
was  a  native  of  Cephissia,  and  here 
Aulus  Gellius  wrote  his  Nodes  Atticce. 
But  above  all  others,  Cephissia  was 
made  famous  by  the  munificence  and 
hospitality  of  Herodes  Atticus  (b.  a.d. 
104 ;  d.  180),  who,  in  the  words  of 
Leake,  made  Cephissia  “  the  most 
agreeable  retreat  in  Attica  in  one  of 
the  most  polished  ages  of  Athenian 
society.”  Of  the  villa  of  Herodes  no 
certain  trace  now  remains,  although 
some  insignificant  ancient  walls  popu¬ 
larly  bear  that  name. 

In  the  cistern  of  a  picturesque  little 
mosque  (now  used  as  a  guard -house), 
lie  four  Roman  sarcophagi,  commonly 
(but  without  ground)  called  tombs  of 
the  family  of  Atticus.  On  the  finest  of 
these  is  carved,  in  very  high  relief,  the 
marriage  of  Eros  and  Psyche.  They 
are  represented  as  in  the  act  of  offering 
sacrifice  on  a  quadrangular  al  tar. 1  Many 

1  This  tomb  is  described  in  detail  in  M. 
Collignon’s'  interesting  essay  on  the  Myth  of 
Psyche. 
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other  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
in  Cephissia,  hut  are  now  mostly  dis¬ 
persed.  Neolithic  arrow-heads  are 
common  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
mosque  square  is  shaded  by  a  splen¬ 
did  sycamore,  dating  from  Turkish 
times.  The  sources  of  the  Cephissus 
are  now  scarcely  worth  a  visit.  The 
Grotto  of  the  Nymphs  has  been  destroyed 
by  a  landslip,  but  the  spot  is  still  a  very 
pretty  one.  By  the  peasants  the  place 
Avas  known  as  the  Cave  of  the  Fates , 
and  it  was  frequented  by  the  maidens 
of  Cephissia  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
their  destiny.  If  a  loose  fragment  fell 
from  the  vault  of  the  grotto,  the  Fates 
were  supposed  to  be  propitious  to  the 
supplicant.  The  following  is  the  trans¬ 
lation  given  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  of 
one  of  the  stanzas  still  used  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  (1832)  to  awaken  the  spirits 
of  the  cave 

‘  ‘  At  the  peak’d  Olympus  height, 

And  at  ./Ether’s  triple  crown  ; 

Where  prophetic  spirits  he, 

Hither,  airy,  gentle  sprite, 

Come,  I  pri’thee,  hither  down  ; 

Come,  O  come  to  me  !  ” 

After  leaving  Cephissia,  the  road  to 
Marathon  lies  for  some  distance  through 
shady  olive  groves  ;  then,  continuing 
to  skirt  the  W.  spurs  of  Mt.  Pentelicus, 
the  traveller  emerges  on  a  desolate  sandy 
moor,  studded  Avith  firs  and  umbrella 
pines,1  with  here  and  there  patches  of 
wild  flowers  of  every  hue.  Tortoises 
( Testudo  Grceca)  abound  here,  and  are 
almost  the  only  living  thing  to  be  seen. 
Near  Fpano-Stamata  a  more  fertile  dis¬ 
trict  is  reached.  The  village  itself,  a 
quadrangle  of  cob -Availed'  cottages,  is 
Avliolly  Avithout  interest.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  traces  of  cisterns  cut  in 
the  rock,  but  now  choked  up.  The 
road  descends  gradually  seaAvards, 
through  a  rich  but  scantily  cultivated 
country,  until  it  enters  the  long  valley 
of  the  Charadrus,  a  deep  narrow  gorge 
split  through  compact  limestone  rocks. 
In  spring  the  upper  edges  of  the  ravine 
are  fringed  with  broom  and  furze,  len- 
tisk,  the  prickly  holy-oak,  red-stemmed 

1  These  trees  all  belong  to  the  species  P. 
Haleppensis,  but  when  they  are  allowed  to 
grow  old  (which  is  seldom  the  case),  these  firs 
assume  the  “  umbrella  ”  form  of  the  true  stone- 
pine  (P.  pine  a). 


euphorbia  (here  of  unusual  size),  and 
arbutus  in  its  second  period  of  blossom, 
while  in  every  sunny  nook  may  be  seen 
the  delicately  -  formed  small  lilac  iris, 
by  Mr.  Buskin  identified  Avitli  the  Ion 
of  Homer  and  Pindar. 

After  fording  the  Charadrus,  which 
in  its  lower  course  is  a  broad  but  shal¬ 
low  stream,  the  hamlet  of  Marathona 
is  reached.  Here  a  Avretched  khan 
affords  accommodation  to  the  tra Atelier 
for  the  night. 

[N.B. — A  longer  and  less  picturesque 
but  easier  road  branches  off  to  the  rt. 

I  from  Epano-Stamata  ;  it  descends  into 
the  plain  of  Marathon  by  Vrana,  where 
the  traveller  can  pass  the  night.  Ma¬ 
rathon  itself,  however,  forms  a  better 
starting-point  from  AAThich  to  explore 
the  battlefield.] 

The  plain  of  Marathon,  lies  E.N.E. 
from  Athens,  Avith  AA’hich  it  communi¬ 
cated  by  tAA'o  roads,  one  to  the  N.,  and 
the  other  to  the  S.  of  Pentelicus.  By 
the  latter  the  Athenian  army  marched 
from  the  city,  and  took  up  a  position 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  plain. 
‘ 4  The  plain  is  in  length  about  6  miles, 
in  breadth  never  less  than  1J  mile. 
Tavo  marshes  bound  the  extremities, 
but  leave  a  broad,  fine,  and  sandy 
beach  between  them  and  the  sea.  The 
uninterrupted  flatness  of  the  plain  is 
hardly  relieved  by  a  single  tree  ;  and 
an  amphitheatre  of  rugged  hills  separ¬ 
ates  it  from  the  rest  of  Attica.” — 
Finlay. 

Looking  down  on  the  battlefield,  the 
traveller  has  in  front  the  plain,  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  river  Charadrus.  At  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  plain,  towards 
the  sea,  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Athenians. 

The  numbers  that  fought  in  the 
battle,  b.c.  490,  is  not  known,  but  the 
Persian  loss  is  stated  by  Herodotus  at 
6400  men,  most  of  whom  were  probably 
cut  down  when  entangled  in  the  marshes. 
The  survivors  re-embarked  after  a  des¬ 
perate  struggle  on  the  beach. 

The  Tomb  of  the  192  Athenians , 1 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  is  a  tumulus 
about  30  feet  high  and  200  yards 
in  circumference,  composed  of  light 
mould  mixed  with  sand,  amid  which 

i  The  number  of  Platseans  and  slaves  who 
fell  in  -the  battle  is  not  recorded. 
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have  been  found  many  arrow -heads, 
both  of  brass  and  of  obsidian.  The 
tumulus,  which  had  suffered  from 
careless  visitors  and  weather,  is  now 
protected  by  a  circular  trench,  cut  at 
the  expense  of  the  Emp.  of  Brazil  in 
1876.  It  was  opened  in  the  spring  of 
1884  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  who  satisfied 
himself  (as  well  by  the  character  of  the 
potsherds  found  as  by  the  absence  of 
human  bones)  that  the  barrow  was  of 
pre-historic  age,  and  not  a  sepulchre. 
Near  this  tumulus  Col.  Leake  noticed 
a  small  heap  of  earth  and  stones,  which 
it  has  been  thought  may,  perhaps,  mark 
the  grave  of  the  Platseans  and  slaves. 
About  500  yds.  N.  of  the  great  barrow  are 
the  foundations  of  a  quadrangular  monu¬ 
ment  of  white  marble,  commonly  known 
as  the  Pyrgo.  This  ruin  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Monument  of  Miltiades. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  describe 
the  battle,  because  our  limits  do  not 
permit  of  our  doing  so  in  an  adequate 
manner.  Of  the  great  mass  of  descrip¬ 
tive  and  critical  literature  already  ex¬ 
isting  on  this  particular  subject,1  Col. 
Leake’s  essay  is  still  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Few  Englishmen  are  likely  to 
visit  Marathon  without  recalling  Dr. 
Johnson’s  famous  saying,  a  saying 
which  has  made  the  name  of  Marathon 
more  familiar  to  three  generations  of 
Englishmen  than  that  of  any  other 
ancient  battlefield. 

When  possible,  the  traveller  should 
ride  from  Marathon  to  Rhamnus  (see 
Rte.  8).  From  Marathon  the  traveller 
may  either  return  to  Athens  by  the  di¬ 
rect  carriage-road  (see  Rte.  4),  or  con¬ 
tinue  his  route  to  Thebes  (Rte.  7). 

Ascent  ofMt.  Hymettus. — This  moun¬ 
tain  bounds  the  Athenian  plain  on  the 
S.E.,  and  attains  a  height  of  3369  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  is  separated  from 
Mt.  Pentelicus  by  a  depression  about 
2  m.  across,  and  is  itself  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  northern  or  greater 
Hymettus  ( Trelo-vuno ),2  and  the  south- 

1  We  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  for  more  than  half  a  century  past  there  has 
been  a  regular  annual  crop  of  two  or  three 
dissertations  on  this  battle. 

2  The  Italian  for  Mt.  Hymettus  ( Monte 
Imetto)  was  corrupted  into  Monte  Matto,  which 
appellation  was  retranslated  literally  into 
Tpe\o(3ovv6,  Romaic  for  Mad  Mountain. 


ern  or  lesser  Hymettus  ( Mavro-vuno ), 
anciently  called  Anhydrus  ( waterless ). 
The  main  branch  of  the  Ilissus  rises  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Hymettus. 

The  summit  can  be  reached  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  the  whole  excursion,  includ¬ 
ing  return  to  Athens,  accomplished  in 
about  6  hrs,  or  a  pedestrian  may  do  it 
easily  in  8|  hrs.  In  hot  weather  it  will 
be  found  more  agreeable  to  drive  to  the 
Convent  of  Kaesariani,  and  ride  from 
thence  to  the  summit.  Mules  can 
generally  be  obtained  at  the  convent, 
but  require  to  be  ordered  beforehand. 

Leaving  Athens  by  the  Cephissia 
road,  the  traveller,  immediately  after 
passing  the  Workhouse  (see  p.  181),  turns 
down  a  lane  to  the  rt.,  and,  crossing  the 
Ilissus  by  a  handsome  marble  bridge 
erected  by  the  Duchesse  de  Plaisance, 
takes  the  road  to  the  It.,  skirting  the 
National  Shooting  Gallery.  Shortly 
after  the  Eridanus  is  crossed,  and  follow¬ 
ing  its  course  we  come  in  about  §  hr.  in 
view  of  the  Convent  of  Kaesariani.  “The 
surrounding  rocks  are  adorned  with 
scattered  pines  and  olive-trees  ;  and  the 
general  verdure  of  this  sequestered 
locality  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  parched  and  yellow  hue  of  the 
Athenian  plain.  Above  the  monastery 
is  a  clear  and  copious  fountain  of  per¬ 
ennial  water  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Ilissus.  The  surrounding  grass  is  of  a 
lively  green,  and  speckled  with  the  cycla¬ 
men,  the  starry  hyacinth,  the  amaryllis 
lutea ,  and  the  purple  crocus.  This 
Meursius  supposes  to  have  been  the 
fountain  mentioned  by  Ovid  where 
Procris  was  killed  by  Cephalus  : — 

*  Est,  prope  purpureos  colles  florentis  Hy- 
metti, 

Fons  sacer,  et  viricli  cespite  mollis  humus  : 

Sylva  nemus  non  alta  facit ;  tegit  arbutus 
herbam : 

Ros  maris,  et  laurus,  nigraque  myrtus,  olent ; 

Nec  densum  foliis  buxum,  fragilesque 
myricse, 

Nec  tenues  cytisi,  cultaque  pinus  abest.’ 

“  With  respect  to  the  purpureos  colles, 
the  poet  gives  two  proofs  of  accuracy. 
Hymettus  is  remarkable  for  its  purple 
tint,  at  a  certain  distance,  about 
an  hour  before  sunset.  The  other 
Athenian  mountains  do  not  assume  the 
same  colour  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
It  seems  clear  that  in  speaking  of 
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the  colics  of  Hymettus,  Ovid  had  in 
view  the  number  of  round  insulated 
hills  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
are  particularly  remarkable  and  numer¬ 
ous  near  Kaesariani.  The  plants  and 
shrubs  that  the  poet  mentions  still 
grow  about  the  spot,  and  are  common 
on  the  Attic  mountains.  ” — Dodwell. 

The  monastery  is  supposed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Aphrodite. 
The  origin  of  the  convent  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  an  ancient  and,  as  its  name 
denotes,  an  Imperial  foundation.  It 
also  received  special  privileges  from 
Mohammed  II.  By  the  Turks  it  was 
called  Cos  bashi,  from  a  sheep’s  head  on 
a  sarcophagus,  then  and  now  used  as  a 
fountain  trough.  The  convent  has 
long  been  famed  for  its  honey.  ‘  ‘  They 
used  therefore,”  writes  Sir  Geo.  Wheler 
(1676),  “to  bring  all  the  honey  made 
hereabouts  to  be  marked  with  the 
mark  of  this  Monastery  of  Cos  bashi, 
to  make  it  sell  the  better.”1  The 
English  traveller  will  remember  the 
learned  Dodwell’s  humorous  account 
of  the  burglary  he  was  constrained  to 
commit  here.  In  the  garden  are  a  few 
fragments  of  indifferent  sculpture,  but 
Chandler’s  inscription  has  disappeared. 
No  monks  remain.  The  estate  is  now 
national  property,  but  the  church  is 
an  object  of  general  pilgrimage  on 
Ascension  Day.  On  the  hill  -  brow 
behind  the  Monastery  is  the  chief 
source  of  the  Ilissus.  The  princi¬ 
pal  summit  of  Hymettus  is  attained  at 
1^  h.  from  the  Convent.  “No  view 
can  equal  that  from  Hymettus  in  rich 
magnificence  or  in  attractive  charms. 
Few  spots  in  the  world  combine  so 
much  interest  of  a  classic  kind  with 
so  much  harmony  of  outline.”—  Dod¬ 
well.  The  view  embraces  Attica, 
Argolis,  Achaea,  Arcadia,  Corinthia, 
Bceotia,  Euboea,  Phocis,  and  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  as  far  as  Chios  (108  miles 
distant). 

The  Hymettian  marble  is  of  impure 
white,  with  streaks  of  blue,  black,  or 
yellow,  generally  parallel  to  the  cleav¬ 
age.  Several  marble  quarries,  the 

1  The  hives  still  used  at  Kaesariani  are  of 
the  curious  kind  noticed  by  Wheler,  and 
exactly  correspond  to  his  drawing  and  de¬ 
scription. 


principal  one  near  St.  John  the  Hunter’s, 
are  at  present  worked.  Vestiges  of  the 
silver  mines  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny  may  still  be  seen. 

Near  Kara  zinc  has  been  discovered, 
and  it  is  being  worked  by  an  English 
company,  Swan  and  Co. 

For  a  notice  of  the  Colossal  Lion  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  mountain,  see 
above,  p.  358. 

To  Fort  Pliylc. — This  excursion  can 
be  strongly  recommended,  as  well  for 
magnificence  of  scenery  as  historical 
associations.  Phyle  is  situated  about 
12  or  13  m.  N.W.  of  Athens,  near  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  chief  passes  into 
Boeotia.  The  excursion  from  Athens 
to  Phyle  and  back  Can  be  easily 
accomplished  in  8  or  9  lirs.  The  route 
from  Athens  follows  the  road  to  Queen 
Amelie’s  farm  (see  p.  357).  Shortly 
before  reaching  this  it  turns  to  the  It. , 
and  passing  Apano-Liossia  on  the  rt., 
enters  a  narrow  ravine  in  Mt.  Parnes. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  on  a  small 
knoll,  are  remains  of  an  anc.  fort.  At 
2J  hrs.  from  Athens  Khassia  is  reached, 
where  the  carriage  road  ends.  From 
the  similarity  of  name  (a  name,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  uncommon),  it  has 
been  identified  with  Chastieis,  a  deme 
mentioned  only  by  Hesychius.  Mules 
can  generally  be  obtained  at  Khassia, 
but  require  to  be  ordered  beforehand. 
From  hence  the  ascent  to  Phyle  takes 
fully  1| lir- 

Above  Khassia  are  the  foundations 
of  a  tower,  at  the  junction  of  a  byroad 
which  leads  on  the  rt.  to  the  Monastery 
of  the  Trinity,1  and  thence  to  Deceleia. 

About  15  m.  after  leaving  Khassia, 
the  regular  ascent  commences,  the  road 
leading  through  a  succession  of  wild 
and  wooded  ravines.  The  pine  forest 
of  Mt.  Parnes  forms  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  peasants  of  Khassia,  who  are 
mostly  charcoal-burners.  “  Coal-making 
Kashiot,”  writes  Mr.  Dodwell,  “is  a 
common  term  of  abuse  throughout  the 
country ;  the  ancient  Athenians  reviled 
and  despised  the  Acliarnenses  for  the 
same  reason.” 

“  The  castle  of  Phyle  stands  upon 

1  When  time  permits,  the  convent  can  be 
visited  on  the  return ;  it  is  of  no  special 
interest. 
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a  precipitous  rock,  which  affords 
an  approach  only  by  a  ridge  on  the 
eastern  side.  The  roads  to  the  two 
gates  exemplify  the  mode  in  which  the 
Greeks  managed  the  approaches  to 
their  fortifications,  so  as  to  oblige  the 
enemy  to  expose  the  uncovered  side  of 
his  body.” — Leake. 

The  town  was  situated  near  the  foot 
of  the  castle  hill ;  some  slight  traces  of 
it  yet  remain. 

The  view  of  Athens  from  Phyle  is 
styled  by  Lord  Byron  “  in  my  opinion 
a  more  glorious  prospect  than  even 
Cintra  or  Istambol.” 

Phyle  is  memorable  as  the  post  first 
captured  by  Thrasybulus  (b.c.  404), 
and  whose  fall  led  to  the  liberation  of 
Athens. 

Beyond  Phyle,  towards  the  summit 
(4636  ft.)  of  Parnes,  and  to  the  1.  of 
the  modern  path,  are  the  ruins  of 
another  fortress,  which  Leake  identi¬ 
fies  with  Harma. 

To  Eleusis  and  Megara.  — The  tra¬ 
veller  leaves  Athens  by  a  road  follow¬ 
ing  the  line  of  the  anc.  Sacred  Way. 
The  rising  ground  to  It.  (near  the  gaso¬ 
meter)  is  the  ancient  Scir-um,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  tomb  of  a 
mythical  prophet  Scirus,  and  was  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  scene  of  the  Scironian 
festival  of  Athena.  About  \  hr.  later,  the 
traveller  passes,  also  to  It. ,  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden,  conspicuous  by  its  fine 
poplars.  The  garden  is  the  only  old 
one  in  Athens.  It  formed  part  of  the 
property  of  Hadgi  Ali  Hasseki,  the 
brave  and  energetic  governor  of  Athens, 
who,  in  1770,  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the 
city  in  ninety  days,  and  thus  preserved 
it  from  the  devastating  invasion  of 
The  Kilts.1  About  ^  hr.  later,  a 
Powder -factory  is  passed  to  rt.  •  around 
it  are  many  sepulchral  tumuli.  The 
traveller  soon  after  enters  the  Pass  of 
Daphne  (anc.  Pcecitum),  a  defile  in  Mt. 
iEgaleos,  which  connects  the  Athenian 
and  Eleusinian  plains. 

The  pass  itself  is  a  narrow  rocky 
gorge ;  important  as  the  direct  approach 
to  Athens  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
easily  defensible.  Thus  it  exhibits 
remains  of  fortifications  of  all  periods, 

1  The  name  then  given  to  the  Albanians ; 
comp.  p.  365. 


from  Hellenic  to  Turkish  times. 
Looking  back  from  the  entrance  of  the 
defile,  the  traveller  obtains  what  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  has  celebrated  as  the 
finest  of  all  views  of  Athens  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

At  the  narrowest  and  highest  part 
of  the  pass  stands  the  Monastery  of 
Daphne,  now  partly  in  ruins.  Both 
the  church  and  the  enclosing  walls 
are  built  of  ai\c.  materials,  probably 
taken  from  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  church, 
originally  a  Byzantine  foundation, 
was  subsequently  modified  by  the 
French  in  the  13th  cent.,  who  built 
the  adjoining  Benedictine  convent. 
The  church  contains  some  interest¬ 
ing  paintings  and  mosaics,  in  especial 
a  very  noble  mosaic  picture  of  our 
Saviour,  in  the  attitude  of  blessing, 
in  the  chief  dome.  This  mosaic  is 
unusually  fine,  and  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  mosaic  picture  of 
the  same  subject  in  the  Graeco  -  Nor¬ 
man  cathedral  of  Cefalu  (H.  Sicily). 
In  a  side  chapel  lies  the  empty  tomb  of 
one  of  the  Burgundian  Dukes  of  Athens, 
probably  Guy  II.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  crypt  by  M.  Buchon  in  1840.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  a  further  search 
might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other 
tombs,  but  at  present  the  crypt  is 
choked  with  earth  and  rubbish. 

The  traveller,  when  possible,  should 
not  fail  to  visit  the  half-buried  cloister, 
the  only  surviving  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Greece,  we  believe.  The  con¬ 
vent  was  in  1883  converted  into  a  tem¬ 
porary  lunatic  asylum,  since  which 
change  the  admission  of  strangers  to 
the  cloister  is  generally  refused.  Less 
than  ^  a  mile  farther  down  the  pass  are 
the  foundations  of  a  Temple  of  Aphro¬ 
dite  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  Doves 
of  white  marble  have  been  discovered 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  ;  and,  among 
the  inscriptions  still  visible  under  the 
niches,  the  words  ^iXy  Acppodiry  may 
be  read.  Remains  may  also  be  ob¬ 
served  of  the  “wall  of  rude  stones,” 
which  Pausanias  mentions  as  standing 
in  front  of  this  temple.  Traces  of 
the  ancient  Sacred  Way  are  visible 
here. 

As  we  descend  the  pass  a  glorious 
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prospect  opens  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis, 
landlocked  by  the  island  of  Salamis. 

“Among  the  many  beautiful  bays 
which  adorn  the  winding  shores'  of 
Greece,  there  is  none  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  Eleusis.” — Leake. 

[From  hence  a  person  on  horseback 
may  turn  to  the  It.  and  reach  the 
Piraeus,  keeping  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf,  and  immediately  under  the 
slopes  of  Mount  JEgaleos ,  now  called 
Skaramanga.1  One  may  thus  pass  by 
the  strait  where  the  battle  of  Salamis 
was  fought,  and  under  the  “rocky 
brow,”  identified  by  tradition  with  the 
seat  of  Xerxes  during  the  engagement. 
The  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens 
propose  shortly  to  dredge  the  Strait  of 
Salamis  in  the  hope  of  recovering  some 
relics  of  the  great  battle  fought  in  480 
b.c.  The  islet  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  is  Psyttaleia.  ] 

On  quitting  the  pass  the  road 
crosses  the  Thriasian  Plain,  so  called 
from  the  demus  of  Thria.  Close  to  the 
sea,  near  the  end  of  the  defile,  are  the 
salt-ponds  called  the  Pheiti,  which 
formed  the  fish  preserves  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  priesthood,  and  marked  the 
boundary  between  Athens  and  Eleusis. 
Half  a  mile  beyond  the  Rheiti  are  some 
remains  of  the  Tomb  of  Strato. 

Eleusis  is  now  a  large  straggling 
village,  exclusively  inhabited  by  Alba¬ 
nians.  This  very  ancient  city,  the 
birthplace  of  JEschylus,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  advent 
(eXevais)  of  Demeter,  who,  with  Perse¬ 
phone,  was  worshipped  here  with  an¬ 
nual  processions  and  the  celebrated 
Eleusinian  Mysteries.  The  sacred  build¬ 
ings  stood  on  a  pentagonal  platform 
cut  in  the  E.  extremity  of  a  low  rocky 
height,  of  which  the  summit  formed  the 
Eleusinian  Acropolis.2  The  town  lay  in 
the  narrow  space  between  the  hill  and 
the  seashore.  On  the  E.  the  city  wall  may 
still  be  traced.  “  It  was  prolonged  so  as 
to  form  a  mole  sheltering  a  harbour, 

1  The  word  Skaramanga,  which  is  also  a 
rather  common  family  name,  signified  in  By¬ 
zantine  Greek  a  maker  of  Kaftans,  a  particular 
sort  of  tailor.  The  earliest  known  occurrence 
of  the  word  is  in  Liutprand’s  Travels  (a.d.  969). 

2  Castellum  quod  et  imminet,  et  circum- 
datum  est  templo . — Livy,  xxxi.  25. 


which  was  entirely  artificial,  and  was 
formed  by  this  and  two  other  longer  moles 
which  project  about  100  yds.  into  the  sea. 
There  are  many  remains  of  walls  and 
buildings  along  the  shore.” — Leake. 

The  Eleusinian  sanctuary,  an  ir¬ 
regular  pentagonal  inclosure  of  about 
1500  ft.  circuit,  is  entered  through  a 
vast  Ionic  Propyloeum,  of  nearly  the 
same  plan  and  dimensions  as  that  of 
the  Athenian  Acropolis.  Beyond  this 
vestibule  stood  a  smaller  Propyloeum  of 
later  date.  This  propyloeum  measures  5  0 
ft.  in  depth  by  32  ft.  in  breadth,  but  is 
narrowed  on  the  inner  side  by  transverse 
walls,  to  a  gateway  12  ft.  wide.  Beyond 
this  second  barrier  rose  the  great 
Temple  of  Demetcr,  planned  by  Ictinus, 
under  Pericles,  a  rectangular  structure, 
about  166  ft.  square,  containing  42 
columns.  This  opened  to  S.,  and  was 
screened  by  an  external  Doric  portico 
of  12  columns,  planned  by  Philo  under 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  about  120  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  main  edifice. 
Since  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by 
Alaric  (a.d.  396),  the  sanctuary  has 
served  as  an  inexhaustible  quarry  for 
modern  builders  and  lime  kilns.  At 
the  same  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
site  has  been  overgrown  by  the  Albanian 
village,  which,  in  1882,  had  entirely 
covered  the  site  of  the  temple,  excavated 
80  years  earlier  by  English  liberality. 
Early  in  1883  the  Archaeological  Society 
of  Athens  commenced  the  re-excavation 
of  the  site,  and  the  work  is  still  (1884) 
in  progress.  Until  its  completion  no 
positive  details  can  be  safely  given  as 
to  the  internal  plan  of  the  edifice. 
Meantime  the  traveller  is  referred  to 
Col.  Leake’s  essay  as  the  best  summary 
of  existing  information  on  the  subject. 

Opposite  the  outer  Propyloeum  are 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Arte¬ 
mis  Propyloea ;  they  measure  40  ft.  x 
20  ft.  The  Oh.  of  St.  Zachary  (used  as 
a  museum)  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
position  of  the  Temple  of  Triptolemus. 
Near  Eleusis  are  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  and  embankments.  The 
place  is  still  subject  to  severe  inunda¬ 
tions.  From  Eleusis  there  are  car¬ 
riage-roads  to  Megara,  (see  Rte.  32), 
and  Thebes  (see  Rte.  6). 
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A 

Abadia,  634 

Abse,  oracle  of  Apollo  ;  fortifi¬ 
cations,  407 ;  temples,  408 
Abantes,  407 
Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  340 
About,  M.  Edmond,  1'8 
Academia,  357 

Academy,  the  Athenian,  of 
Science  and  Art,  177  ;  the 
Greek  Military,  81  ;  the 
Ionian,  109 
Acanthus,  718,  727 
Acarnania,  game  in,  123 
Acliajan  league,  550 
Achaia,  principality  of,  453 
et  seq. 

Acharnse,  241,  358 
Acharnsean  gate  at  Athens,  240 
Achelous  river,  35, 36, 133,  429, 
638, 698  - 

Acheron  river,  638,  639,  662, 
667,  676 

Acherusian  lake,  676 
Achilleion  port,  595 
Achilles,  vow  of,  427 
Achmet  Aga  (Eubcea),  392 
Achrida,  lake  of,  638,  639,  640, 
723 

- town  of,  723 

Achris,  723 
Achuria,  480 

Ackerhjelm,  Anna,  173,  244, 
287,  315,  385,  389 
Acontium  mt.,  404 
Acrsephium,  400 
Acroceraunia,  693 

- tour  in,  693 

Acroceraunian  cape,  35 
Acrocorinthus,  149,  151,  152 
Acronauplia,  470 
Acrothoum,  727 
Acrotiri  cape,  610 
Acrotiria,  138 
Acte  (Athos),  716 

- (Leucadia),  118 

- (Peirseeus),  349 

- isles  of  (Mylse  ?),  615 

Actium,  battle  of,  147,  431,  665; 
ruins  of,  665 

Adam,  Sir  Frederick,  108,  110 

[Greece.] 


AD  AMI. 

Adami,  367 

Adler,  Prof.  F.,  209,  254  et  seq. 
Admiralty  charts,  16 
Adrianople,  railway  to,  740  ; 

treaty  of,  56 
Advou,  630 
iEgse  (Macedonia),  721 

- (Peloponnese),  553 

iEgaleos  mt.,  35,  164,  364* 
Aegean  Sea,  islands  of— origin 
of  name,  301,  557  ;  geographi¬ 
cal  position,  yachting  tour  of, 
557 ;  vestiges  of  ancient  cus¬ 
toms  in,  558  ;  history  of,  559  ; 
aspects  of,  560 ;  books  on, 
561  ;  list  of  islands,  562 ; 
description  of,  562-635 
iEgeus,  death  of,  301 ;  gate  of, 
at  Athens,  240 
iEgiale,  584 
zEgileia  isles,  141,  397 
iEgilips,  131 

ASgina,  island  of— routes,  ac¬ 
commodation,  topography, 
climate,  462  ;  history,  popu¬ 
lation,  capital,  463  ;  mediae¬ 
val  town,  ancient  remains, 
cave  -  dwellings,  temple  of 
Athena,  464  ;  temple  of  Zeus 
Panhellenius,  miscellaneous 
antiquities,  465 
JEginium,  699 
iEgira,  553 
iEgium,  549 

iEgosthena,  ruins  of,  443 
iEnesidemus,  birthplace  of,  627 
iEnos,  gulf  of,  740 

- mt.,  115 

iEpeia,  501,  503 
iEschylus,  326,  387,  600  ;  birth¬ 
place  of,  367 

iEsculapius,  sanctuary  of,  460 

JSsop,  death  of,  418 

Aetos  mt.,  128  ;  village,  435 

- by  Alyzea  to  Leucadia 

(Santa  Maura),  436 
Agamemnon,  sceptre  of,  409 ; 
tomb  of,  474 ;  tree  planted 
by,  419 

Aglaurus  or  Agraulus,  cave  of, 
288 

Agnes,  Princess  of  Achaia,  536 
Agnontias  harbour,  597 


ALI  TCHELEBI. 

Agora — of  Athens,  257  ;  of  Me- 
galepolis,  510 ;  of  Mycenfe, 
474 ;  of  Olympia,  528 ;  of 
Peiraeeus,  353 ;  of  Sparta, 
486  ;  of  Tegea,  481 
Agrapha  hills,  638,  702 
Agribiliana,  612 
Agriculture,  state  of,  84,  85, 
102,  362,  392,  473 
Agricultural  schools,  84,  473 
Agrinion  (Trichonis),  lake  of, 
437 

Aguzi,  617 

Akova,  Elizabeth,  the  “Lady 
of,”  455,  493 

Akovaes,  district  of  the,  546 
Akrata,  548,  553 
Alte,  633 
Alaklisi,  720 
Alalcomense,  129 
Alaman,  family  of,  428 ;  Wil¬ 
liam  de,  453 
Alamana,  khan  of,  428 
Alaric,  167  et  seq. 

Alassa  or  Lasea,  633 
Albani,  643 

Albania —tours  in,  93;  natural 
divisions,  mountain,  638  ; 
rivers  and  lakes,  639  ;  medi¬ 
aeval  history,  640;  ethnology, 
*  642 

Albanians  —  origin  and  name, 
643  ;  colonies  abroad,  58,  59, 
365,  386,  644 ;  character  and 
customs,  645  ;  arms,  646  ; 
dress,  59, 62, 365,645;  dances, 
63,  646  ;  tribal  divisions,  646; 
religious  divisions,  639,  647  ; 
language,  648 
Albanopolis,  724 
Alcimus,  351 
Alcomense,  129 
Alcyonian  lake,  472 
Alepokhori  (Albania),  675 

- (Megaris),  443 

Alessio  (All  Lesh),  690,  726 
Alexander  fort,  121 
- the  Great,  409,  528 ;  birth¬ 
place  of,  720 
Aliakes  mt.,  617 
Ali  Bey,  viaduct  of,  437 
Ali  Tchelebi,  lake  of,  538 ;  vil¬ 
lage,  28,  536,  538 
2  A  2 
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ALIKA. 

Alika,  493 
Alissus,  543 
Alitsopulo,  622 
Aliveri  bay,  394,  396 

- village,  396 

Alopece,  359 

Alpheius  river,  36,  482,  497, 
510,  513,  514,  527,  536,  547, 
548 

Alphitopolis,  in  Peiraeeus,  353 
Alten,  Lieut.  Georg  von,  268 
et  seq. 

Altis  of  Olympia,  516 
Altitudes  of  Greek  and  Turkish 
mountains,  36 
Alyzea,  bay  and  town,  436 
Amaliopolis,  705 
Amantia,  683 
Amaxichi,  117,  120 
Ambelakia,  83,  706 
Ambelia,  391 

Ambelokipo  (Alopece),  359,  363 
Ambracia,  663 

- gulf  of,  666 

Ambrysus,  411,  412 
Amnatos,  635 

Amnisus,  river  and  town,  629 
Amorgos,  island  of — soil,  pro¬ 
ducts,  harbour,  584;  anti¬ 
quities,  castle,  convent,  pe¬ 
culiar  customs,  585 
Ampelakia,  83  ;  see  Ambelakia 
Ampelussa,  634 
Amphiaraus,  sanctuary  and 
temple  of,  380 
Amphicleia,  425 
Amphimalla,  621 
Amphipolis,  737 
Amphissa,  149,  428 
Amphites  river,  509 
Amphitheatres  —  Athens,  344  ; 
Delos,  568 ;  Gortyna,  633 ; 
Hieraptyna,  631 ;  Sparta,  486 
Amvrakia,  438 
Amyclse,  489,  490 
Amydalo,  614 
Amythos  river,  662 
Anaceium,  289 
Anactorium,  665 
Anagyrus,  371 
Analypsis,  Hagia,  109 
Anaphe,  island  of,  584 
Anaphlytus  (Anaphyso),  370 
Anastosova,  537 
Anatoliko  or  iEtoliko  (Cynia  ?), 
437 

Anauros,  705 
Anavrytti,  487 
Anchesmus  mt.,  165 
Anchiasmus,  697 
Ancona,  Cyriack  of,  171  et  seq. 
Andravida,  541 
Andreville,  541 

Andrew,  tomb  of  St.,  540; 
legends  of,  541 

Andritzena  to  Kalavryta,  547 
Andros,  island  of — situation 
and  history,  573 ;  antiquities, 
products,  miraculous  foun¬ 
tain,  population,  574 ;  vam¬ 
pire  in,  591 


r  ANDROUTSOS. 
Androutsos,  O.,  409,  425 
Andrussa,  500 
Anebasi  (Anaphyso),  370 
Anemoreia,  411 

Angevin  possessions  in  Alba¬ 
nia,  641 

Anghelokastro  (Hylia)  lake, 
437 

Anilio,  698 
Anino,  441 
Aniphi,  473 

Anna  Comnena,  670,  686,  702 
Anna,  Hagia  (Atlios),  734 

- (Attica),  377 

- (Euboea),  393 

Anoge  mt.,  124  ;  village,  131 
Anopsea  of  Thermopylae,  426 
Anopolis,  618 

Ansted,  D.  T.,  117,  118,  367  , 

Anthedon,  399 

Antheia,  501 

Anticyra,  414 

Antigone,  681 

Antilala,  514 

Anti-Melos,  island  of,  583 
Antinous,  altar  of,  329 ;  temple 
of,  482 

Antipater,  427 
Antipatria,  684 
Antipaxo,  islet,  112 
Antipho,  birthplace  of,  379 
Antirhium,  148 
Antivari,  691 

Antonines,  Greece  under  the, 
167,  417 

Antony,  port  St.,  600 
Aous  river  (Viosa),  35,  638, 
639  ;  stena  or  straits  of  the, 
681 

Apaxo-Liossia,  362* 

Apelauron  mt.,  472 
Apesas  mt.,  556 
Aphaea,  temple  of,  at  jEgina, 
465 

Aphales  bay,  131 
Aphrodite,  temples  of — Argos, 
478  ;  Athens,  336,  345  ;  Do- 
dona,  672  ;  Migonium,  492  ; 
Peiraeeus,  353;  Pcecitum,363; 
Psophis,  537  ;  Syros,  563  ; 
Thuria,  501 ;  Trcezene,  467 
Aphroessa,  isle  of,  594 
Aphytis,  717 
Apia  or  Apian  Land,  444 
Apilas  river,  707 
Apocorona,  621 
Apodulo,  634 

Apollo  and  Pan,  caves  of,  288, 
372 

Apollo,  oracles  of,  see  Oracles 

- statues  of  —  A.  of  Alexi- 

cacos,  199 ;  A.  of  Cartliaea, 
576 ;  A.  of  Naxos,  567 ;  A. 
of  Orchomenus  and  A.  of 
Thera,  192 

- temples  of  —  Abae,  407  ; 

Actium,  665,  666 ;  iEgina, 
465  ;  Anaphe,  584 ;  Argos, 
478  ;  Bassae,  512  ;  Caressia, 
576  ;  Carthaea,  576  ;  Corone, 
503  ;  Delos,  567,  568  ;  Delphi,  | 


ARISTOTLE. 

421 ;  Iulis,  575  ;  Leucadia, 
122  ;  Minoa,  584  ;  Poecitum, 
363  ;  Ptoum,  399  ;  Thebes, 
375 ;  Trcezene,  467 
Apollonia,  683 
Aposelimi  river,  629 
Apostoli  (Oropus),  381 
Apsus  river,  688 
Apsynthii,  740 
Aptera,  621 

Aqueducts,  Roman  and  Vene¬ 
tian,  364,  391,  483,  503,  530, 
553 

Arabokhori,  404 
Arachova  (N.  Greece),  411 

- (Pelopon),  546 

Arachovista,  655 
Arachthus  river,  35,  663 
Aracynthus  mt.,  429,  436 
Aragon,  house  of,  170,  457 
Araphen,  364 
Arapi,  441 
Aratus,  583 
Araxus  538 
Arcadia  (Crete),  628 

- (Messenia),  50S 

- -  (Zacynthus),  135 

Arcadian  lakes,  545 
Arcesine,  584 

Archaeological  Institute  — 
French,  177 ;  German,  178 

- Society,  museum  of,  22S 

Archilochus,  598  ;  birthplace 
of,  586 

Archipelago,  63,  557  ;  see  also 
iEgean 

Architecture,  Greek,  glossary 
of  the  principal  terms,  49 

- Hellenic,  44  ;  Byzantine, 

47  ;  modern  Greek,  136,  175  ; 
glossary  of  terms,  49  ;  books 
on,  49 

Architza,  383 
Archons,  55 
Arcudi,  132 
Ardettus  mt.,  208,  345 
Areiopagus,  326 
Areiopolis,  493 

Ares,  temple  of,  at  Athens, 
327 

Argentiera  (Cimolus),  island 
of,  580 

Argos  —  situation,  accommo¬ 
dation,  history,  museum, 
theatre,  477 ;  temples,  acro¬ 
polis,  castle,  478 

- plain  of,  472 

- Amphilochicum,  439,  440 

Argostoli,  116 
Argyrini,  679 
Argyrokastro,  679 

- routes  from,  680 

Argyropolis  (Lappa),  622 
Ariadne,  fountain  of,  586 
Aris  river,  501 

Aristion,  322 ;  stele  of  the 
warriors,  266 

Ariston,  birthplace  of,  576 
Aristophanes,  5,  21  et  seq. 
Aristotle,  33,  124,  145,  201 
birthplace,  719 
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ARKADI. 

Arkadi,  convent  of,  634 ;  vil¬ 
lage,  628 

Arkadia  (Cyparissia),  508 

- (in  Zante),  135 

Arkhanes,  628 

Army,  organisation  of  the 
Greek,  80 

Armyro  (E.  Crete),  629 

- (W.  Crete),  621 

- (Thessaly),  705 

Arnaout  Belgrade,  684 
Arnaouts,  643  ;  see  also  Alban¬ 
ians 

Arne,  409 
Aroanius  mt.,  35 

- river,  537,  544,  545 

Arrack,  23,  85 
Arsani,  convent  of,  624 
Arsenal  of  Candia,  627  ;  of 
Nauplia,  470 ;  of  Philo,  353  ; 
of  Poros,  466 ;  of  Salamis,  466 
Arta  (Ambracia),  663 

- (Aracthus)  river,  630,  663, 

698 

Artemis,  temples  of — A.  Al- 
pheia,  541 ;  A.  Agrotera,  342 ; 
A.  Amarysia,  359  ;  A.  Brau- 
ronia,  305,  364  ;  A.  Dictynna, 
613;  A.  Eucleia,  346,  347; 
A.  Laphria,  431,  540 ;  A. 
Limnatis,  491,  524 ;  A.  Mu- 
nychia,  352  ;  A.  Propylasa, 
364;  A.  Rhoccsea,  612;  A. 
Tauropolus,  364 
Artemisium  mt.,  35,  478,  554 
Artziska,  685 
Arundel,  Earl  of,  560,  587 
Arvi,  631 

Asclepius,  temples  of— at  Ar¬ 
gos,  478  ;  at  Athens,  332  ;  at 
Epidaurus,  460 ;  at  Gortys, 
545 

Ascra,  403 

Asea,  511 

Asine,  471 

Askypho  plain,  617 

Aslan  Limani  (Piraeus),  154 

Asomatos  (Crete),  634 

- (Morea),  494 

Asopus,  491 

- river,  36,  377,  383,  402 

Aspri  Ruga  river,  695 
Aspraspitia  (Anticyra),  414 
Asprokampo,  443 
Aspronisi  isle,  589,  594 
Aspropokamos  (Achelous) 
river,  35,  36,  133,  429,  638, 

Assos,  115 
Astacus,  435 
Astros,  471 
Astypolsea  island,  601 
Atalanta  isle,  383 
Atalanti,  384 
Atchikolo  (Gortys),  545 
Aterra,  115 
Athamania,  699 
Athena,  statues  of — Athena 
Parthenos,  196,  206,  314  ; 
Athena  Polias,  319,  323  ; 
Athena  Promachus,  305  | 


ATHENA. 

Athena,  Temples  of— in  iEgina, 
465 ;  Athens,  299,  305,  306, 
322  ;  on  Mt.  Boreium,  511 ; 
at  Corinth,  151 ;  at  Sparta, 
486  ;  at  Sunium,  369  ;  at 
Tegea,  479 ;  at  Teumessus, 
384 ;  at  Thuria,  501 
Athena  noctua,  318 
Athenians,  stoa  of  the,  at 
Delphi,  421 
Athens,  155- 
Acropolis,  the,  279 
Alphabetical  list  of  places 
and  objects  of  interest, 
155,  175,  239 
Asty,  the,  239 
Churches,  182 
History,  166 
Hotels,  156 
Ilissus,  the,  342 
Museium  and  its  depend¬ 
encies,  337 

Museums  and  collections, 
189 

Olympieium,  347 
Parthenon,  305 
Port  towns,  349 
Temple  of  Theseus,  166,  354 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  347 

- Mediaeval  and  Turkish, 

239 

- Modern,  175 — 

Churches,  182 

Educational  and  charitable 
institutions,  178 
Museums  and  collections, 
189 

Athens  to  Clialcis  direct,  382 

- to  Chalcis  by  Deceleia,  382 

- to  Corinth  by  Megara,  441 

- to  Laureium  by  Marathon 

and  Marcopoulo,  363 

- to  Nauplia  by  iEgina  and 

Epidaurus,  458 

- to  Sunium,  361 

- to  Thebes  direct,  373 

Athmonia,  359 

Athos,  Mount,  727 ;  history, 
727 ;  monasteries,  their  ori¬ 
gin  and  administration,  728 ; 
architecture  and  libraries, 
729  ;  plan  of  tour,  730;  canal 
of  Xerxes,  731 ;  Caryes,  731 ; 
see  Monasteries 
Athyto,  717 
Atoko  isle,  132,  440 
Atreus,  treasury  of,  475 
Attalus,  stoa  of,  254 
Attani,  122 

Attica — origin  of  name,  361  ; 
natural  divisions  of,  362 ; 
Asiatic  nomenclature  in,  208 
Augustus  and  Rome,  temple 
of,  318 
Aulis,  382 

Aulon  (Albania),  684,  692 

- (Morea),  511 

Autonous,  sanctuary  of,  419 
Avariko,  675 
Avdo,  572 
Avlemona,  140 


BERAT. 

Avlona,  684  ;  see  Aulon 

Avlonari,  393 

Axius  river,  636,  637,  715 

Axus,  625 

Azam,  708 

Azizie,  620 

B 

Baba,  705 
Babaka,  448 
Babuliana,  615 
Bacchus  wine,  585 
Bacchylides,  birthplace  of,  576 
Baggage,  transport  of,  IS,  27 
Baghalokhori,  624 
Bala  mt.,  503 
Baldouni,  698 
Balimbey,  436 
Balyra  river,  509 
Bantza,  or  Bendsha,  river,  681 
Barbara,  St.,  546 
Barbarossa,  463  ;  see  Khair 
Eddin 

Bardouniots,  490 
Bari,  371 ;  see  Vari 
Barlaam,  convent  of  (Meteora), 
701 

Barnabas  mt.,  379 
Basil,  St.,  lake  of,  737 

- order  of,  75 

- village  of  (Acarnania),  436 

- village  of  (Macedonia),  631 

Basilike  (Santa  Maura),  119 

- (Attica),  357 

Bassse,  512 
Basta  river,  541 
Baths,  Roman,  111,  176,  184, 
335,  345,  461,  492,  501,  513, 
529,  621 

Batopsedion,  convent  of 
(Athos),  732 

Battles — Actium,  655  ;  Alyzea, 
436;  Ch8eroneia,408;  Corinth, 
276  ;  Coroneia,  409 ;  Delium, 
3S1  ;  Kossovo,  641  ;  Koun- 
doura,  453  ;  Lepanto,  499  ; 
Leuctra,  499 ;  Makryplagia, 
455  ;  Mantineia,  482  ;  Mara¬ 
thon,  360 ;  Navarino,  506  ; 
Orchomenus,  170;  Pelagonia, 
454;  Pharsalia,  703;  Philippi, 
739  ;  Platsea,  146,  402  ;  Prin 
itza,  455,  535  ;  Pydna,  708  ; 
Salamis,  154  ;  Skripu,  170  ; 
Sphacteria,  507  ;  Thermo¬ 
pylae,  427 

Beaujour,  Felix,  83,  706,  712 
Beauvoir-on-Ichthys,  535,  536 

- on-Peneius,  537 

Belbina  isle,  578 
Belesi,  547 
Belitza  river,  680 
Belousia,  396 

Belvedere  Castel  (Morea),  537 

- (Crete),  632 

- province  of,  537 

Benedictine  abbey  of  Daphne, 
363  ;  of Isova,  547 
Benizza,  108,  111 
Berat,  684,  688 
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BERATINO. 

Beratino  (Apsus)  river,  684, 

686,  688 

Berecynthus,  621 
Bereketlu,  739 
Berenthe,  510 
Bermium  mt.,  715 
Beroea,  686,  715 
Beshek,  Biiyuk,  737 
Besikia,  737 

Beule,  E.,  265,  294,  300,  420 
Bianco  (Lencimne)  cape,  147 
Biannos  or  Biennos,  632 
Biklista,  686 
Bisbardi,  548 
Bistonis  lake,  740 
Bitolia,  722 
Bizani  mt.,  490 

Blachernae,  convent  of,  near 
Clarence,  543 

Black  mountain  (Zante),  115 
Boars,  wild,  29  ;  teeth  of,  in 
tombs,  224,  325 

Boats,  choice,  hire,  and  equip¬ 
ment  of,  15 

Bocana  river  (Barbana),  690 
Bockh,  A.,  240,  267  et  seq. 
Bodonitza,  426 
Bcese,  142 

Boeotia,  boundary  of,  373 
Boeotians,  tomb  of,  at  Charo- 
neia,  409 
Boghatziko,  686 
Boghaz  of  Tchangon,  686 
Bohn,  R.,  284  et  seq. 

Bolari,  448 
Bolbe,  lake  of,  737 
Books  of  reference,  94  ;  for  the 
acropolis,  281 ;  for  the  tra¬ 
veller  in  the  Archipelago, 
561  ;  selected  works,  652  ; 
for  the  Ionian  islands,  103 ; 
for  the  Greek  language,  70 
Borboros,  720 
Borrmann,  R. ,  293  et  seq. 
Borrow,  George,  652 
Bortzi,  697 

Botanic  garden,  earliest  Greek, 
at  Constantinople,  72 

- Athens,  363 

Botticher,  A.,  515  et  seq. 

- C.,  243  et  seq. 

Botzaris,  Mark,  59,  439,  668 ; 

tomb  of,  429 
Boue,  A. ,  22  et  seq. 

Boutzi,  395 

Boutzounaria  fountain,  610 
Bowen,  Sir  G.,  76  et  seq. 
Boyana  river,  639 
Boza,  491 

Brasidas,  507,  637,  718,  738 
Brass,  use  of,  in  early  Greek 
architecture,  404,  475,  486 
Brauron,  364 
Breton,  E.,  259,  260,  261 
Bridges,  ancient,  342,  486,  490, 
509,  537,  622,  624,  625  ;  By¬ 
zantine,  690 

Brigandage  in  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  17 ;  immunity  of,  in 
Morea,  445 

Brigands,  Greek,  18,510,563,710 


BRITOMARTIS. 
Britomartis,  temple  of,  612 
Brondstedt,  C.,  173,  310,  464, 
575 

Broughton,  Lord,  387 
Brunn,  Prof.  H.,  207  et  seq. 
Bryki,  448 

Buchon,  J. ,  182  et  seq. 

Budga,  715 
Budonitza,  426 
Budua,  691 

Bukova,  convent  of,  723 
Bulenterium  at  Olympia,  533 
Bulgarians,  376,  639,  642,  643, 
645 

Bullis,  683 
Bullis  Maritima,  694 
Bumisto  mt.,  435,  439 
Bunbury,  E.  H.,  45,  105,  119, 
129,  132,  133 

Buonaparte  family,  the,  alleged 
Mainote  origin  of,  495 

- Prince  Paul,  death  and 

monument  of,  508 
Buphynus  river,  708 
Bura,  551 

Burge  at  Nauplia,  469 
Burnouf,  E.,  242  et  seq. 
Bursian,  C.,  34  et  seq. 

Busi  (Neda)  river,  512 
Buihnotum,  658 
Butrinto,  castle,  bay,  and  ruins 
of,  658  ;  lakes,  659,  697 
Butua,  691 
Buyiik  Erekli,  741 

- Tchekmejeh,  741 

Byron,  Lord,  at  Missolonghi, 
430 ;  death  and  monument 
of,  429 

Byzantium,  treasury  of,  at 
Olympia,  531 


C 

Cabiri,  59S,  600 
Cadmeia,  375 
Caiques,  558 
Calamos  isle,  132 
Calamyde,  616 
Calaureia,  466 
Calliarus,  384 
Callicrates,  306 
Callimachus,  46 
Callirrhoe,  fountain  of,  345 
Calliste  isle,  588 
Calydon,  431 ;  lake,  437 
Calypso’s  grotto,  112 
Cambunian  mountains,  35,  637, 
716 

Canal  of  Heracles,  544 ;  of 
Nero  (Corinthian),  150 ;  of 
Xerxes  (Mt.  Athos),  730 
Candia,  626;  inn,  telegraph  and 
post  offices,  626  ;  churches, 
ducal  palace,  627  ;  environs, 
627 

Canea,  608 ;  inn,  post  and  tele¬ 
graph  offices,  608 ;  history, 
609 

Canethus,  385 
Cantacuzene,  502 


CAVES. 

Cantharus,  353 

Capes  —  Acro-Ceraunian,  35  ; 
Acrotiri,  610  ;  Chamillo,  491 ; 
Colias  (St.  Cosmo),  354  ;  Col- 
onna,  369 ;  Dictynna,  612 ; 
Ducato,  119  ;  Geladha,  439  ; 
Ichthys,  536 ;  Kremidhi,  491 ; 
Leucimne,  111 ;  Malea,  142, 
491 ;  Matapan,  494  ;  Scala, 
115  ;  Spada,  612  ;  Sunium, 
368 ;  Viscardo,  115  ;  Xyli,  491 
Capes,  Mr.  W.,  168 
Caphyre,  545 
Capodistria,  A.,  57 

- John,  56,  57  et  seq. 

Caracallus,  convent  of  (Mt. 
Athos),  734 

Carapanos,  C.,  671  et  seq. 
Caravan  trade,  83 
Caravanserai  at  Salonica,  711 
Caricatures,  ancient  Greek, 
234,  237 

Carlisle,  Earl  of.  111,  180 
Carlowitz,  treaty  of,  71,  153, 
171 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  163,  469 
Carthgea,  576 
Carystus,  397 
Cassandra,  716 
Cassandria,  717 
Cassope,  106,  107 
Cassotis  fountain,  422 
Castalian  spring,  418,  419 
Castel  Belvedere  (Crete),  632  ; 
(Morea),  537 ;  Chiarenza,  542 ; 
Corone,  503 ;  San  Donato, 
661 ;  Girapetra,  631  ;  San 
Giorgio,  117  ;  Kerato,  632  ; 
Lastua,  691 ;  di  Lepanto, 
432  ;  Mania,  494 ;  Modone, 
504 ;  di  Morea,  148 ;  di  Ro¬ 
mani,  148,  432  ;  Rosso,  397  ; 
Selino,  615  ;  Temenos,  628  ; 
Tornesi,  183,  454,  542 
Castoria,  686  ;  see  Kastoria 
Castrades,  110 

Castriot,  G.,  690  ;  see  Skander- 
beg 

- John,  725 

Catacombs  in  Melos,  5S2 
Catalans  in  Greece,  170,  377, 
402,  589 

Catena,  Porta,  579 
Catera,  708 

Cathari,  temple  of  the,  511 
Cattaro,  691 ;  inns,  situation, 
siege,  excursions,  691 
Catullus,  301,  544,  585 
Cavalla,  738 ;  general  informa¬ 
tion,  738 ;  public  buildings, 
excursions,  739 

Caves  —  Acrotiri,  610  ;  An- 
droutsos,  425 ;  Athens,  28S, 
331,  345 ;  Cephissia,  360 ; 

Cerigo,  141  ;  Corycian,  424 ; 
Cythera,  141 ;  Cythnus,  579  ; 
Ithaca,  127  ;  Melidoni,  624  ; 
of  the  Nemean  Lion,  555  ;  of 
Odysseus,  126,  127  ;  Paros, 
5S8  ;  Sarko,  629  ;  Siphnos, 
580  ;  of  Zeus  on  Mt.  Ida,  623 
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CEAN  GAUZE. 

Cean  Gauze,  575 
Celetrium,  686 

Celtic  characteristics  at  My¬ 
cenae,  213,  214,  220 
Celysenus  river,  695 
Cemeteries,  ancient  —  Amor- 
gos,  585  ;  Athens,  274;  Cimo- 
lus,  580  ;  Corcyra,  110  ;  Del¬ 
phi,  418  ;  Ios,  584 ;  Melos, 
582  ;  Nauplia,  470 ;  Rhencia, 
570 

- modern — at  Athens,  159, 

345,  346 ;  Rhodorto,  741 ; 
Zante,  137 
Cenchrese,  153 

Census  of  ancient  Athens,  240 

- of  modern  Greece,  78 

Ceos  island,  574  ;  history,  574  ; 
antiquities,  575  ;  ancient 
cities,  576 ;  dependent  is¬ 
lands,  577 

Cephalonia  (Cephallenia),  113; 
history,  113 ;  Cranii,  Samos, 
Proni,  114 ;  ports,  moun- 
!  tains,  115 ;  currant  trade, 
population,  116 ;  sea-mills, 
117 

Cephissia,  359 

Cephissus  river  (Athenian), 
165,  354,  382  ;  (Boeotian),  36, 
425 ;  (Eleusinian),  373 
Ceratae,  612 
Cercinitis  palus,  738 
Cerigo  (Cythera),  139 ;  history, 
wreck  of  the  “  Mentor,”  140  ; 
caverns,  141 
Cerigotto  isle,  141 
Cervi  isle,  141 
Cestria,  655 

Cettigne,  691 ;  see  Izetinie 
Chceroneia,  408,  409 
Chalcidice,  637,  716' 

Chalcis,  386 ;  situation,  386 ; 
bridge  and  currents  of  the 
Euripus,  387;  sieges,  388; 
public  buildings,  389  ; 
churches,  environs,  390 

• - to  Aliveri  by  Koumi,  395 

- to  Eretria  and  Koumi,  394 

- to  Karystos  by  Eretria, 

396 

- to  Oreos  by  Achmet  Aga, 

391 

- to  Thebes  by  Lukisi  and 

Kokkino,  398 
Chalia,  398 
Chamanneso  isle,  595 
Chamillo  cape,  491 
Champlitte,  Hugh  de,  453 

- Robert  de,  454 

— -  William  de,  453 
Chandler,  R.,  173  et  seq. 

Chaon  mt.,  472 
Chaoni,  662 
CharacLra,  664,  667 
Charadrus  river  (Attica),  377, 
380 

- (Epirus),  667 

Charites  of  Socrates,  323 ;  tem¬ 
ple  of  the,  404 
Charter,  the  Cretan,  603 


CHELMOS. 

Chelmos  mt.  (Aroanius),  36, 
543,  546,  548,  551 
Chelona,  459 
Chersoneso  (Crete),  629 
Chiarenza,  542 
Chieri,  bay  of,  137 
Choma  of  Peirseeus,  353  ;  of 
Lake  Taki,  511 
Chronicle  of  the  Morea,  453 
- — -  the  Parian,  560 
Chronological  tables  of  the 
Dukes  of  Athens,  and  Princes 
of  Achaia,  457 

Chrysopige  convent  (Crete),  610 
Chrysoritzi  mt. ,  435 
Chrysos  ( Crissa ),  432 
Chrysospelseon,  582 
Church,  Sir  R.,  56,  119,  346, 
442  ;  tomb  of,  345 
Cicero,  115  et  seq. 

Cichyrus,  676 
Cicones,  740 

Cimolus  (Argentiera)  island, 
580;  history,  antiquities,  580; 
silver  mines,  fuller’s  earth, 
5S1 

Cipollino  marble,  44,  398 
Circular  notes,  19 
Cirphis  mt.,  411,  415 
Cirrha,  415,  433  ;  plain  of,  417 
Cithseron  mt.,  35,  373,  374,  432 
Cladeus  river,  535 
Clarenza,  542 
Clarke,  E.  D.,  9,  37  et  seq. 

- W.  G.,  153  et  seq. 

Cleitor,  or  Clitorium,  543 
Cleomedes,  601 
Cleonse  (Chalcidice),  727 

- (Peloponnesus),  556 

Clepsydra,  fountain  at  Athens, 
288  ;  at  Messene,  499 
Climate  of  Greece,  3;  of  Athens, 
5,  165 ;  Corfu,  5 ;  Ionian 
islands,  101 
Climax  pass,  478 
Clitorium,  temple  at,  544 
Cnemis  mt.,  383 
Cnossus,  603,  627 
Coast,  changes  of  level  in,  141, 
426,  613,  615 
Cockerell,  173  et  seq. 

Cocytus  river,  661,  662,  669, 676 
Codex  Alemndrinus,  74 
Codrington,  Sir  E.,  506 
Colias  cape  (St.  Cosmo),  354 
Collignon,  M.,  205  et  seq. 
Colocotrion,  A.,  497,  510 
Colonna  cape,  369 

- port,  578 

Colonus  Hippius,  356 
Comboloio,  63 
Commerce  of  Greece,  83 
Conispolis,  147 

Constamonites,  convent  of 
(Athos),  735 

Constantine,  St.,  convent  of, 
385 

- fort,  118  ;  village,  622 

Constantinople,  Latin  con¬ 
quest  of,  68 ;  Delphian  trophy 
at,  417 ;  hotels,  741 


CORINTH. 

Constitution,  Cretan,  603  ; 

Greek,  57  ;  Ionian,  99 
Contessa  (Strymon),  gulf  of,  718 
- town,  738 

Continental  Greece,  143 ;  di¬ 
visions  and  population,  143 
Contoporeia  pass,  555 
Convents — iEtos,  St.  Nicholas 
of,  436 ;  Amorgos,  585  ;  An- 
aphe,  621 ;  Aptera,  621 ;  Ar- 
cadi,  634  ;  Arsani,  624 ;  Aso- 
matos,  634.  Athos  mt. — 
St.  Anne,  734 ;  Batopsedion, 
732  ;  Caracallus,  734 ;  Con¬ 
stamonites,  735  ;  St.  Diony¬ 
sius,  735 ;  Docheiareion,  735 ; 
Esphigmenu,  732 ;  St.  Gre¬ 
gory,  735 ;  Iveron,  733 ;  Khili- 
andarion,  732 ;  Kutlumush, 
733 ;  Laura,  734 ;  the  Nym- 
phseum,  734 ;  Pantokrator, 
733;  St.  Paul,  735;  Pliilo- 
theus,  733  ;  Russicon,  735  ; 
Simopetra,  735  ;  Stauroni- 
ketes,  733 ;  St.  Xenophon, 
735 ;  Xeropotamos,  735 ;  Zoo- 
graphus,  735 

St.  Constantine,  3S3 ;  St. 
Demetrius,  471 ;  St.  Elias, 
467  ;  Elias,  prophet,  622  ;  St. 
Eleutherios,  669  ;  Mt.  Eva, 
497 ;  Evanghelistra,  403  ; 
Fountain,  580;  St.  George, 
595  ;  Jerusalem,  425  ;  Kae- 
sariani,  361*  ;  Lezini,  434  ; 
St.  Luke  Stirites,  412 ;  Me- 
teora,  699 ;  Pollina,  683 ; 
Santa  Maura,  117 ;  Sosinos, 
660 ;  Tragamesti,  435  ;  Trin¬ 
ity,  362* ;  of  the  Virgin,  425 
Copse,  400 
Copai'c  eels,  399 
Copais  lake  (Topolia),  384,  400, 
401,  406,  407 

Copper,  distribution  of,  43, 
368 

Cora,  temple  of,  Thera,  591 
Corcyra,  104 

Corfu,  island  and  town  of — 
climate,  5  ;  hotels,  bankers, 
physicians,  shops,  theatre, 
communications,  104 ;  topo¬ 
graphy  and  anc.  history  of 
the  island,  105 ;  mediaeval 
and  mod.  history,  106 ;  seen 
ery  and  defences,  107 ;  public 
monuments,  royal  palaces, 
108 ;  Ionian  academy, 
churches,  environs,  109 ; 
excursions,  110,  111 
Corfu  to  Athens  by  Corinth, 
147 

- to  Joannina  direct,  655 

- to  Joannina  by  Del  vino 

and  Zitza,  658 

- to  Joannina  by  Gomenitza 

and  Paramythia,  661 
Corinth,  climate  and  situation, 
149 ;  history,  antiquities, 
baths,  amphitheatre,  150 ; 
temple  of  Athena  Chalinitis, 
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CORINTHIAN. 

Pierian  spring,  Citadel,  151 ; 
view  from  Acro-Corinthus, 
152 ;  isthmus,  history  and 
topography  of,  153  ;  ancient 
remains,  canal,  154 
Corinthian  or  Cresssean  gulf, 
148 

Coron  ( Asine ),  503 
Corone,  503 
Coroneia  (Attica),  635 

- (Boeotia),  403  ;  battle  of, 

409 

Coronon  mt.,  5S6 
Corsica,  Mainote  colony  in, 
495 

Corvees,  54 
Corycse  isles,  614 
Corycian  cave,  424 
Cory cios,  614 
Coryphasium,  505 
Cosbashi,  convent  of,  362 
Cosmo  (Colias),  Cape  St.,  354 
Couchand,  A.,  183,  1S4 
Cranse,  isle  of,  492 
Cranii,  113 
Crater  of  Nisyros,  43 
Crathis  river,  54S,  553 
Cremonie,  La,  487 
Crenides,  739 
Creta  cimolia,  581 
Cretan  villages  in  Greece,  471, 
582 

Crete,  island  of — name  and 
position,  and  dimensions, 
601 ;  natural  features,  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  early  history, 
602 ;  character  of  the  Cre¬ 
tans,  mediaeval  history,  in¬ 
surrections,  603 ;  population, 
religious  divisions,  customs, 
604 ;  government,  adminis¬ 
trative  divisions,  taxes, 
commerce,  605 ;  agriculture, 
exports,  language,  606  ;  cli¬ 
mate,  mode  of  travelling, 
tours,  sport,  books  to  be  con¬ 
sulted,  607 ;  routes  through 
island,  608-635 
Crissa,  415,  433 

Crissaean  bay,  419  ;  gulf,  1 48  ; 

plain,  432 
Crithote,  435 
Crocyleia,  131 
Croia,  725 
Crommyon,  443 
Cronius  mt.,  514,  530 
Crypto-christianity, in  Albania, 
648  ;  in  Crete,  604 
Crypto-paganism  in  Greece,  9, 
10,  63,  360,  559 
Ctesiphon,  birthplace  of,  627 
Currant  trade,  S5,  S6,  116,  13S, 
536,  539 

Currency,  Greek,  19,  S6  ;  Tur¬ 
kish,  89 

Curtius,  Prof.  Ernst,  240  et  seq. 
Curzolari  (Ecliinades)  isles, 
133,  432 

Curzon,  Hon.  R.,  27,  697  et  seq. 
Custom  -  house  at  Pei r teens, 
155,  353  , 


CYATHIS. 

Cyathis,  114 

Cybele,  temple  of,  at  Olympia, 
528 

Cycloborus  river,  355 
Cyclopsean  masonry,  45 
Cycnias  cape,  572 
Cydonia  (Canea),  609 
Cyemetz,  693 
Cyllene,  542 

- mt.,  35,  545 ;  ascent  of, 

553 

Cyme  Phriconitis,  394,  395 
Cynsetha,  543 
Cynia,  lake  of,  437 
Cynocephalse,  703 
Cynosarges,  359 
Cynthus  mt.,  565,  566,  568 
Cyparissia,  508 

- to  Pyrgos  by  Phygaleia 

and  Olympia,  511 
- — —  to  Tripolitza,  509 
Cypselus,  chest  of,  230 
Cytaeum,  629 
Cythera,  island  of,  139 
Cythnus,  island  of,  578 


D 

Dadi,  425 

Damala,  466 

Damesi,  688 

Dances,  63,  110,  646 

Daoud  Mendili,  convent  of,  40 

Daouli,  479 

Daphne  ( Pcecitum )  pass,  363* 
Daphnides,  625 
Daphnus,  383 

Daskalio,  or  St.  Andrew,  581 
— -  islet,  131,  132 
Daubeny,  C.,  459,  509,  600 
Daulis,  411 

Davy,  Dr.  J.,  112,  137 
Deabolis  river,  687 
Deca,  Santa,  111 
Deceleia  (Tatoe),  382 
Dede  Agatch,  737,  740 
Deigma  stoa,  Peirteeus,  353 
Dejaneira,  427,  432 
Deka,  Hagii,  111,  632 
Deliklibaba  islet,  505 
Delisi  (Delium),  381 
Delium,  battle  of,  381 
Delos,  island  of — situation, 
traditions  of  origin,  history, 
*  565  ;  general  topography  anil 
present  condition,  566  ;  Tro- 
choessa,  later  temple  of 
Apollo,  temple  of  Latona, 
stoa  of  Philip,  colossal  statue 
of  the  god,  567  ;  Inscriptio 
Deliaca,  stadium,  amphi¬ 
theatre,  theatre,  temple  of 
the  foreign  gods,  56S  ;  primi¬ 
tive  temple  of  Apollo,  569, 
570  ;  Rlieneia  or  the  greater 
Delos,  ancient  cemetery,  570 
Delphi — general  topography, 
early  history,  415 ;  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  oracles, 
416,  417 ;  ancient  cemetery, 
temple  of  Athena  Promca, 


DIUM. 

sanctuary  of  Phylseus,  gym¬ 
nasium,  the  Phsedriades, 
518  ;  Castalian  spring,  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Antonous,  the 
Pythian  sanctuary,  419 ; 
inscribed  Pelasgic  wall,  420 ; 
portico  of  the  Athenians, 
temple  of  Apollo,  421 ;  foun¬ 
tain  of  Cassotis,  Lesche, 
theatre,  fountain  of  Del- 
phusa,  422  ;  stadium,  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  Pliilomelus,  Syne- 
drium  of  Pylsea,  423 
Delphi  to  Lamia  by  Thermo¬ 
pylae  425 

- (Dirphe)  mt.  385,  391 

Delphusa,  fountain  of,  422 
Delvinaki,  659 
Delvino,  659 

-  to  Scutari  by  Durazzo, 

670 

Demeter,  temples  of,  at  Athens, 
289,  291,  356  ;  at  Eleusis, 
364  ;  at  Hermione,  468  ;  at 
Mycalessus,  398  ;  at  Patras, 
540 

Demetrias,  704 

Demetrius,  Phalereus,  240,  241, 
364 

- Poliorcetes,  30S,  704 

- St.,  birthplace  of,  715 ; 

tomb,  714 

- convent  of,  471 

- village,  618,  619 

Demosthenes,  scene  of  his 
death,  466 
Deremjelu,  740 
Deropoli,  679  ;  river,  679 
Dervenakia  (Tretus)  pass,  555 
Dervishes,  Meulana,  248,  327 
Desphina,  415 

Deucalion,  flood  of,  348  ;  tomb, 
349 

Devol,  kleisura  of  the,  686 

- (Eordaicus)  river,  34,  684, 

686 

- village,  687 

Dia,  or  Zia,  mt.,  586 
Dibaki,  634 
Dictynna  cape,  612 
Dictynnceon,  612 
Dikili  Tashlar,  739 
Dikova  river,  493 
Dimitzana,  convent  of,  546 

- ( Teuthis ),  546 

Dinassa  (Clausula)  river,  690 
Diolkos,  153 

Dionysius,  St.,  the  Areiopagite, 
church  of,  327 

- — —  convent,  Mount  Athos, 
735 

Dionysus,  theatre  of, at  Athens, 
32S  ;  at  Peirseeus,  354 
Diratch,  6S8 
Dirce,  fountain  of,  376 

- (Hagios  Ioannis)  river, 

375 

Dirphe,  or  Dirphys,  mt.,  3S5 
394 

Distoino  (Ainbrysus),  412 
Dium,  70S,  727 
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DIVIDED  WAY. 
Divided  way,  the,  412 
Docheiareion,  convent  of, 
(Athos),  735 

Dodona  —  situation,  theatre, 
669  ;  discovery  of,  670  ;  tem¬ 
ple  of  Zeus,  671 ;  sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite,  tombs,  672  ; 
history  of  the  oracle,  673 ; 
miscellaneous  antiquities, 
674 

Dodwell,  Edward,  173  et  seq. 
Doghan  Hissar,  740 
Dogs  of  Greece  —  Molassian, 
144  ;  shepherds’,  144  ;  Spitz, 
194,  195,  278 
Dombreni,  687 
Domoko,  703 
Donafros,  684 
Donato,  Castel  San,  661 
Donatus,  St.,  661 
Donussa  islet,  5S6 
Dorion,  511 
Doriscus,  740 
Doro  channel,  573 
Dorpfeld,  Dr.  W.,  301  et  seq. 
Douglas,  Sir  Howard,  108 
Dovra,  685 

Doxa  (Bermium)  mt.,  715 
Drachmano,  408 
Draco  port  (Peirseeus),  155 
Dradziades,  694,  695 
Dragomans,  12,  13,  102 
Dragomestre  or  Tragoinesti, 
435 

Dragon’s  cave  (Delos),  568 

- house  (Euboea),  397 

Dragoumi  village,  655 
Drakona,  617 
Drama  mountains,  738 
Dramia,  622 
Dramisi,  381 
Dramisios,  669 
Drapania,  612 
Draphos  isle,  633 
Drepanon  cape,  621 
Dress,  Greek  national,  62,  365, 
539 

Drin  (Drilon)  river,  638,  690, 
724 

Drios  port,  586 
Dritza,  378 

Dromos  at  Sparta,  486 
Drymades,  695 
Dryno  river,  679,  680,  681 
Drynopolis,  679,  681 
Duchy  of  Athens,  history  of, 
169 

- of  Naxos,  559,  585 

Duka,  537 
Dukates,  695 

- (Celydnus)  river,  695 

Dulcigno,  696 
Dulichium,  113,  119,  133 
Dulopolis,  615 
Dumont,  A.,  230  et  seq. 

Durali,  490,  491 

Durazzo  (Dyrrachium),  688 ; 

history,  ancient  remains,  689 
Duressi,  688 
Dushari,  687 
Dyer,  Dr.,  175  et  seq. 


DYME. 

Dyme,  538 
Dyremata,  395 
Dysto  (Dystus),  395 

- lake  of,  396 

Dzidzifi,  617 


E 

Earthquakes,  120,  137,  150, 
349,  417,  419,  591,  593,  597, 
609 

Echedameia,  415 
Echidorus  river,  715 
Echinades  isles,  132 
Echinusa,  5S0 

Echo,  portico  of  the,  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  532 

Edessa  (Vodena),  637,  721 
Education  in  Greece,  72,  73, 
80,  101,  179 

Eels  of  Lake  Copals,  399 ; 

horned  of  Lake  Kurnos,  622 
Egnatian  way,  637,  638,  6S4, 
710,  720,  721,  725,  740 
Egripo,  386 
Eion  port,  738 
Eira,  500,  511 
Elassone,  716 
Elateia  (Albania),  662 

- (Boeotia),  408  ;  plain,  425 

Elatus  mt.,  138 
Elbassan  (Albanopolis),  724 
Elerigova,  719 
Eleusinian  relief,  the,  198 
Eleusinium  at  Athens,  243,  289 
Eleusis,  364*,  373 
Eleutherse,  374,  382 
Eleutherna,  625 
Eleuthero-Laconians,  446 
Eleutherokhori,  662,  70S 
Elgin,  Earl  of,  173  et  seq. 

- marbles,  shipwreck  and 

recovery  of  the,  140 
Elias,  convent  of  St.  (Crete), 
622  ;  (Hydra),  467 
Elias  mt.,  St.  (Acamania),  436 

- (Boeotia),  403 

—  (Ceos),  574 

- (Crete),  614 

- (Messene),  503 

- (Siphnus),  579 

- (Thera),  591 

Elymbo  mt.,  370  ;  village,  371 
Elyros,  615 

Empedo,  or  Clepsydra,  well, 
288 

Emporio  (Euboea),  397 
Emporion  (Thera),  591 
Emporium,  Peirpeeus,  351,  353 
Enipeus  river,  703,  708 
Ennekhoria,  614 
Eordsea,  637,  715 
Eordaicus  river,  34,  639,  684 
Epakto,  148,  432 
Epaminondas,  291,  375,  4S2, 
499,  500,  503 
Epanokhorion,  616 
Ephyra,  676 

Epidamnus,  689  ;  treasury  of, 
at  Olympia,  531 


FAUCES. 

Epidaurus,  458  ;  Hierum  of 
Asclepius,  near,  460 

- Limera,  491 

— -  to  Nauplia,  460 
Epirus,  limits  of,  638 
Episcopo,  Palseo,  679 
Episkopi  (Damala),  467 

- (Tegea),  481 

- (Thessaly),  705 

Erasinus  river  (Argolis),  472 

- (Attica),  364 

Erasistratus,  birthplace  of, 
576 

Erechtheium,  Athens,  318 
Erekli,  Biiyuk  and  Eski,  741 
Eremo  fountain,  392 
Eretria,  390,  394,  396 
Ergasteria,  362,  367 
Ergasterion  at  Athens,  182 
Ergastiri,  616 
Ericho,  694 
Ericusa  isle,  112 
Eridamus  river,  165,  342 
Erigon  river,  637 
Erimo  Kastro,  402 
Erisso  (Acanthus),  718,  730 
Ermitza,  437 
Eryenik  mt.,  659,  6S7 
Erymanthine  boar,  legend  of, 
537 

Erymanthus  mt.,  35 

- river,  537,  548 

Esphigenu,  convent  of 
(Athos),  732 

Euboea,  island  of  —  position 
and  dimensions,  principal 
mountains,  history,  385  ; 
products,  population,  prin¬ 
cipal  towns,  386 ;  foreign 
landowners  in,  392,  393  ; 
description  of  island,  386- 
398 

Euphemia,  St.,  432 
Euripides,  261  et  seq. 

Euripus  river,  382  ;  bridge  of 
the,  387 ;  tides  of  the,  3S7 
Eurotas  river,  36,  482,  490 
Eurymenes,  675 
Eva  mt.,  35,  497 
Evander,  510 

Evanghelistra  convent  in  I'e- 
nos,  571  ;  at  Zagora,  403 
Evantha,  432 

Evenus  river,  36,  429,  431 
Evghenia,  Kyria,  438 
Exarkho,  407 

Exedra  at  Delphi,  422 ;  at 
Olympia,  530 
Exoburgo,  571 
Exoge,  130 


F 

Fair  at  Boukova,  723  ;  at  Sa- 
lonica,  715 
Fair  Havens,  632 
Falls  of  the  Neda,  512  ;  Styx, 
548  ;  Thyamis,  655,  660 
Fauces  Antigonenses  pass 
6S8 
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FERGUSSON. 

Fergusson,  James,  45,  47,  316, 
712  et  seq. 

Fiedler,  K.  G.,  37  et  seq. 
Filibejik,  739 
Finlay,  G.,  37  et  seq. 

Fish,  singing,  544 
Flora  of  Greece,  33  ;  Attica, 
362 

Ford,  R.,  11,  145 
Foreign  gods,  temple  of  the, 
568 

Forest  of  Achmet  Aga,  392  ; 
Bassse,  513 ;  Kumbes,  503  ; 
Monte  Nero,  116 
Forts  —  Alexander,  120,  121; 
Constantine,  118  ;  Grabusa, 
614  ;  Izzedin,  621 
Foscolo  Ugo,  birthplace  of,  135 
Foucart,  M.  Paul,  415 
Fountains— Alissus,  543  ;  Are- 
thusa,  130  ;  Ariadne,  586 ; 
Asclepius,  334  ;  Callirrhoe, 
345;  Castalian,  418,  419; 
Clepsydra,  288  ;  Clitor,  544  ; 
Hippocrene,  403  ;  St.  Paul, 
631 

Franciscan  convents — Athens, 
243 ;  Crete,  668  ;  Naxos, 
586 ;  Tenos,  572 
Frogs  of  Seriphus,  dumb,  579 


G 

Gagia,  395 

Gaidouronisi  isle,  399 
Gaidouropolis,  622 
Gaio,  Porto,  112 
Galata,  546  ;  fort,  662 
Galatista,  719 
Galaxide  ( Evantha  ?),  432 
Galene,  628 
Gardiki,  659,  680 
Gargaliano,  508 
Garuna,  pass  of,  111 
Gastines,  541 
Gastogne  castle,  541 
Gastouni,  541 ;  river  (Peneius), 
541 

Gaudry,  A. ,  37  et  seq. 

Gavdo,  or  Gozo,  isle  {Claudia), 
618 

Gavro  Limni,  khan  of,  432 
Gell,  Sir  W.,  4,  123  et  seq. 
Gellada  cape,  439  ;  village,  439 
Geographical  configuration  of 
Greece,  33 ;  of  Attica  and 
Aegean  in  Miocene  times,  39  ; 
of  Albania,  Thessaly,  and 
Macedonia,  636 

Geology  of  Greece,  37  ;  Ithaca, 
128 

George  I.  “King  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenes,”  58,  100,  343 

- St.,  castle  of,  117 

- convent  of  (Scyros),  595 

- convent  of  (Crete),  628 

- isle  (Belbina),  578 

- mount  of  (Attica),  355 

- mount  of  (Thera),  594 

- village  of  (Plilius),  547 

- village  of  (Scyros),  595 


GERANEIAN. 

Geraneian  mountains,  149,  442 
Gerasimus,  convent  of  St. 

(Cephalonia),  115 
Germano,  bay  of  ( JEgosthena ), 
443 

Germanos,  Archbishop,  543 
Gharazo,  625 
Ghegeria,  646,  688 
Ghegs,  character  of  the,  645 
Giant,  tomb  of  the,  631 
Gibbon,  64,  69,  174,  446 
Gioura  (Gyaros)  island,  577 
Girapetra,  631 
Glossa,  597 

Glossary  of  architectural 
terms,  49 
Glyky,  669,  675 
Gold  mines,  43,  533,  595,  59S 
Gomati,  718 
Gomenitza,  661,  678 

- bay,  147 

Goni,  617 

Gonia,  convent  of  (Crete),  611 

— —  village  of  (Santorin),  591 

Gonies,  626 

Gonnus  or  Gonni,  705 

Gortyna,  603,  632 

Gortynius  river,  545,  546 

Gortys,  545 

Goviliani,  656 

Govino  bay,  110 

Gozo  (Claudia)  isle,  617 

Grabusa  fort,  614 

Gradista,  683 

Graimada,  377 

Grammatikos,  379 

Grammos  mountains,  638 

Grava,  661 

Gravia,  428 

Greece,  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion  respecting,  see  General 
Introduction  and  Special  In¬ 
troductions  to  Sections,  i.  ii. 
iii.  iv.  v. 

Greeks,  origin  of  the  modern, 
60  ;  character  of  the,  61 
Gregory,  convent  of  St. 

(A'thos),  735 
Grevena,  685 
Grikokhori,  661 
Griva  mt. ,  683 
Grivas,  Theodore,  121 
Grote,  George,  367,  433 
Guilford,  Earl  of,  73  et  seq. 
Guiscard,  Robert,  115 
Guiscardo  or  Viscardo,  Porto, 
115 

Gummurgina,  740 
Guri  Prei,  6S7 
Guria,  433 
Gurnes,  629 
Guves,  629 

Gyaros,  or  Gyrse,  isle,  577 
Gymnasium  at  Athens,  252 ; 
Delphi,  418  ;  at  Minoa,  584 ; 
at  Olympia,  528  ;  at  Sparta, 
486 

Gyphto-Kastro  (gipsy  castle), 
sense  of  term,  374 

- (Eleutlierse),  374 

- (old  Pleuron),  436 


HIERA. 

Gypsies,  642,  652 
Gyros,  492 

Gythium,  492  ;  valley,  492 


H 

Hadrian,  150  et  seq. 

- arch  of,  349 ;  gymnasium, 

252  ;  inscription,  422  ;  stoa, 
252 

Hadrianopolis,  679 
Hsemon  river,  409 
Haliacmon  river,  30,  35,  637, 
708,  715 

Haliartus,  401,  403 
Halicyrna,  431 
Halipedon,  350 
Halonnesus,  596 
Hamaxitos  causeway,  350 
Harma  (Attica),  353 

- (Boeotia),  384 

- (Lake),  399 

Hatzo  Vouno,  503 
Hawkins,  J.,  151  et  seq. 

Health,  hints  on  preservation 
of,  6 

Hebrew  inscriptions  at  Athens, 
261,  349 

Heldreich,  Prof.  T.  v.,  30  et 

seq. 

Helen,  366,  492  ;  bath  of,  153 
Helena,  isle  of,  366,  577 

- St.,  Empress,  587,  728 

- town,  514 

TTpIipp 

Helicon  mt.,  35,  375,  399,  402, 
403 

Helisson  river,  510 
Helix  Codringtonii,  507 
Hellenic  tower,  Delphi,  417 
Hellenitza  mt.,  497 
Hellomene,  119 
Hellopia,  657 
Helos,  490 
Hepsestia,  599 

Hera,  temples  of— near  Argos, 
476 ;  on  Mt.  Oche,  39S ;  at 
Olympia,  525 

Heracleia  (Cephallenia),  114 

- (Crete),  627 

- (Thessaly),  707 

- (Thrace),  741 

- isle,  586 

- Lyncestis,  723 

Heracleion,  627 
Heracles,  375,  573  ;  cave  of, 
551,  553 ;  canal  of,  544 ;  death 
of,  427 

Hercyna  river,  401 
Hermes,  statue  of,  526 
Hermione,  468 
Hermopolis,  562 
Herodes  Atticus,  167  et  seq. 
Herodotus,  32  et  seq. 

Hesiod,  403,  549,  657 ;  tomb 
of,  404 

Hetairia,  the  Philike,  56 
Heuzey,  M.,  435  et  seq. 
Hexainili,  153 
Hiera,  or  Sphseria,  isle,  465 
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HIERAPETKA. 
Hierapetra  (Hieraptyna),  631 
Hieropokamos  river,  632 
Hippocrene,  fountain  of,  403 
Hippodamean  Agora,  Peiraseus, 
352 

Hippodainus  of  Miletus,  351 
Hippodrome  at  Olympia,  532  ; 

at  Peiraeeus,  354 
Hippola,  493 

Hippolyteium  at  Athens,  336  ; 

at  Troezene,  467 
Hirschfeld,  Dr.,  268,  515,  527 
Histsea,  393 

History,  outlines  of  mediaeval 
and  modern: — Greece,  53; 
Ionian  Islands,  98 ;  Athens, 
168,  286  ;  Morea,  452  ;  Archi¬ 
pelago,  559  ;  Crete,  603  ;  Al¬ 
bania,  Thessaly,  and  Mace¬ 
donia,  639 

Hobhouse,  J.  C.,  387  ;  see 
Broughton 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  115,  166, 
173,  692 

Hollow  way  at  Athens,  338 

- Sparta,  486 

Homer,  113,  114;  “School” 
of,  in  Ithaca,  130 ;  tomb  of, 
583 

Honey  of  Ceos,  575 

- Hymettus,  362 

Hopf,  C.,  60  et  seq. 

Horologium  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrliestes,  246 
Horreum,  655 

Horses,  hire  or  purchase  of,  14 
Humboldt,  Baron  v.,  459 
Hungarian  exiles,  tombs  of, 
741 

Hyampeia,  418 
Hyampolis,  408 
Hydra  isle,  55,  467 
Hydramon,  622 
Hydrussa,  570 
Hyle  lake,  400 
Hylica  ( Likeri )  lake,  400 
Hymettus  mt.,  35,  164,  361, 
364,  372 
Hyi>ata,  427 
Hypsus,  493 
Hyria,  lake,  437 
Hyrtacina,  616 
Hysiae,  479 

I 


Iannitza  (Macedonia),  720 

- (Thrace),  740 

Iardanus  river,  611,  617 
Iberians,  convent  of  the 
(Athos),  733 
Icos  island,  596 
Icthys  cape,  536 
Ictinus,  306,  364,  512,  513,  536 
Ida  mt.,  602,  623 
Idomene,  441 
Ilissus  river,  165,  342 
Ilium,  655 
Illyrian  pitch,  692 
Imbros,  island  of,  600 


INACHAKIUM. 
Inacharium,  614 
Inachus  river,  441,  477,  478 
Inage  Karasu  (Haliacmon), 
river,  637,  708 
Inia,  377 
Ino  lake,  491 
Inoi,  377 

Inscriptio  Deliaca,  568 
Insects  of  Greece,  30 
Introduction,  letters  of,  19 
Ioannina,  656  ;  see  Joannina 
Ioannis,  Hagios  (Hersea),  548 

- (Letrini),  536,  541 

Iolcos,  704 

Ionian  Islands  —  situation, 
names,  population,  97  ;  his¬ 
tory,  98,  99 ;  administration, 
education,  100  ;  present  con¬ 
dition,  climate,  101 ;  soil, 
products,  manufactures, 
roads,  etc.,  102  ;  books  on, 
103 ;  description  of,  104-142 
Ios,  island  of,  583 
Iphigeneia,  grave  of,  364,  382 
Ipos,  617 
Ipsario  mt.,  598 
Ipso,  111 

Irene,  castle  of  Kyria,  436 

- St.  (Empress),  183 

- (Martyr),  183,  589 

- port,  578 

- village,  616 

Iron,  distribution  of,  43,  368 
Isboras,  719 

Isis,  temple  of,  Athens,  336 
Iskenderieli,  690 
Islands  —  Amorphos,  584  ; 

Anaphe,  584  ;  Andros,  573 ; 
Antipaxo,  112 ;  Astypalsea, 
601;  Calamos,  132;  Ceos, 
574 ;  Cephalonia  (Cephal- 
lenia),  113  ;  Cerigo  (Cythera), 
139 ;  Cerigotto,  141 ;  Cinolus, 
580  ;  Corfu  (Corcyra),  104  ; 
Crete,  601  ;  Cythnus,  578  ; 
Delos,  565 ;  Icos,  596 ;  Imbro, 
600 ;  Ios,  583  ;  Ithaca,  123  ; 
Lemnos  (Stalimene),  599  ; 
Merlera,  112  ;  Myconus,  572 ; 
Naxos,  585  ;  Oliarus,  587  ; 
Paros,  586 ;  Paxo  (Paxos), 
112  ;  Peparethus,  597  ;  Pe- 
tala,  133,  435;  Phano,  112; 
Pholigandros,  583 ;  Rheneia, 
570 ;  Samothrace,  598  ;  Santa 
Maura  (Leucadia),  117  ;  Sa- 
pienza,  141,  504 ;  Sciathus, 
596  ;  Scyros,  595  ;  Seriphus, 
579  ;  Sicinus,  583  ;  Siphnus, 
579  ;  Skopelos,  597 ;  Skopos, 
122, 138  ;  Spetzia,  468  ;  Syra, 
562 ;  Tenos,  570 ;  Thasos, 
598  ;  Thera  (Santorin),  588  ; 
Zante  (Zacynthus),  134 
Ismenus  river,  375 
Isova,  abbey  of,  547 
Isthmian  sanctuary,  153 
Isthmus  of  Corinth— route  by, 
147 ;  villages  on,  149  ;  topo¬ 
graphy  and  antiquities  of, 
150-154 ;  canal,  154 


KALABAK. 

Istone  mt.,  107,  111 
Isus,  399 

Ithaca,  island  of — accommo¬ 
dation,  guide,  123 ;  scenery 
and  Homeric  traditions,  124 ; 
climate,  population,  present 
condition,  125 ;  principal 
village,  general  topography, 
126 ;  cave  of  the  nymphs, 
grave  of  Penelope,  127  ;  ex¬ 
cursions,  Mount  iEtos,  castle 
of  Ulysses,  128 ;  view  from 
tombs,  129 ;  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  Corax,  School  of 
Homer,  130  ;  disputed 
Homeric  localities,  131-133 ; 
Asteria,  132 ;  Dulichium,  133 
Ithome  mt.,  35,  497 ;  ascent 
of,  500 

Iuktas  mt.,  629 
Iulis,  574 

J 

Jebb,  Mr.  R.  C.,  73,  194,  566 
Jerusalem,  convent  of,  425 

- thorn  of,  655 

Jews  in  Greek  kingdom,  58, 
108,  389 ;  in  Albania,  Thes¬ 
saly,  and  Macedonia,  642, 
651,  710 

Joannina— preliminary  in¬ 
formation,  climate,  popula¬ 
tion,  situation,  656 ;  castle, 
serai,  lake,  floating  islands, 
657  ;  aspect  of  town,  658 
Joannina  to  Berat  by  Agyro- 
kastro,  678 

- by  Premedi,  684 

- by  Greneva  and  Kastoria, 

685 

- to  Larissa,  697 

- to  Parga  by  Dodona  and 

Suli,  669 

- (Pambotis),  lake  of,  639, 

656,  657,  663 

John,  St.,  the  Hunter,  con¬ 
vent,  362* 

- order  of,  453,  488 

- Prodronus,  390 

Julius  Caesar,  249,  703 
Justinian,  153  et  seq. 


K 

Kaesariani,  convent  of,  361 
Kaimeni,  589 
Kainourio-Khorio,  630 
Kaio  port,  494 
Kakaboulia,  446 
Kakaletri  (Eira),  509 
Kakardissa  gorge,  638 
Kaki-scala,  pass  of,  432 
Kakon-oros,  629 
Kakopoli,  684 
Kakorema  river,  509 
Kakosialesi,  377 
Kakosuli,  676 
Kakotyche,  616 
Kalabak,  699,  701 
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KALAJIDEREH. 
Ivalajidereh,  740 
Kalamaki  ( Schoenus ),  154 
Kalamas  river,  639,  655,  660, 
662 

Kalamata  ( Phcerce ),  501,  502 

■ - to  Arcadia  (Cyparissa)  by 

Navarino,  504 

- to  Messene  by  Sakona,  502 

- to  Navarino  by  Coron,  503 

Kalamitza,  595 
Kalarao  isle,  440 
Kalamos  (Attica),  379 

- (Ionian),  132 

Kalandri,  358 
Kalandria  ( Chalcidice ),  717 
Ivalapbigi,  390 
Kalavryta,  543 

- to  Corinth,  546 

- river  ( Buraicus ),  551 

Kalbaki,  662 
Kale  Akte,  613 
Kalentzi,  377 
Kalesia,  629 
Kalogeritza  mt.,  390 
Kaloskopi,  530 
Kalous  Limionas,  633 
Kalpaki,  6S4 

- ( Orchomenus ),  545 

Kaltesiniko,  546 
Kalutzi,  6S3 
Kalyves,  621 
Kamara  river,  612 
Kamari  ( Calamce ),  501 

- (Santorin),  591 

- (Sicyon),  553 

Kamarini,  667 

Kamarissa,  367 

Kamenitza  river  ( Pierus ),  53S 

Kampia,  618 

Kainpos,  618 

Kamposelorakhos,  614 

Kandili  (Alyzea),  436 

Kani  Kastelli,  628 

Kanina  ( Bullis  viaritima),  694 

Kantanos,  616 

Kantezi,  661 

Kantsillieres  (Dictynnseon),  612 
Kapandriti,  377 
Kapeliti,  538 
Kaphalatos,  616 
Kaprena,  or  Kapourna  (Chcero- 
neia),  408 
Kapsa,  545 
Kapsali,  141 
Kapusliitza,  686 
Kara,  362* 

Kara  Baba  fort,  3S5 ;  mount, 
386 

Karabunar,  688 
Karabusa,  614  ;  see  Grabusa 
Karadjova  mountains,  721 
Karagol,  111 

Karagounis  (Wallacliians),  370 
Karaka,  632 
Karakaya,  740 

Karamano  fountain,  Athens, 
244 

Karasmak  ( Lydias )  river,  70S, 
722 

■ - (Macedonia),  722 

Karasii  ( Nestus )  river,  740 


KARAVASAROS. 
Karavasaros,  439 

- to  Arta,  440 

Karavassera,  khan  of,  663 
Karbunari,  683 
Kardiki,  temple  at,  110 
Kardinitza,  3S4 
Karditza  ( Acrcephmm ),  400 
Kares,  617 
Karkodiotissa,  628 
Karnesi  river,  544 
Karos  mt.,  121 
Karpenisi  or  Karpenitza,  430 
Kartero  ( Amnisus )  river,  629 
Karya,  708 
Karyes,  727,  730,  731 
Karysto  ( Carystus ),  397 
Karytena  ( Berenthe ),  510 
Kasparisi,  427 
Kastania,  496 
Kastaniotissa,  393 
Kastela,  391 
Kastelia,  503 
Kasteliana,  632 

Kastoria  ( Celetrum ),  686  ;  lake, 
686 

Kastos,  132 
Kastri  (Albania),  676 

- (Boeotia),  384 

- (Delphi),  415 

- (Euboea),  306 

— (Hermione),  46S 
Kastritza,  697 
Kastron  in  Melos,  582 

- (Myrina),  599 

- (Oliarus),  588 

Kastrovala,  395 
Kastrovalla,  fossil  deposits  at, 
40 

Katabothra,  407  ;  of  Alpheius, 
482  ;  of  Cephissus,  399, 
400 

Katabothron,  544,  545,  547 
Katakolo,  536 
Katapolo,  534 
Katarina,  708,  716 
Katholico,  convent  of,  610 
Kato  Suli,  378 
Katokhi,  434 
Katokolo,  139,  536 
Katuna,  436 
Katzanes,  543 
Katzikolo,  510 
Kaupert,  244  et  seq. 

Ivavaya,  688 
Kavro-khori,  629 
Kaymeni  isles,  593 
Kaza,  khan  of,  374 
Kekhropula,  440 
Kelberina  mt.,  663 
Kendikaki,  659 
Kendros  mt.,  617 
Kenetiko,  685 
Kephalari  river,  401 
Kephales  ( Elyros ),  615 
Kephali,  614 
Kephalos  cape,  57S 
Keramea,  617 
Keramuti,  614 
Keratia,  42,  365  ;  mt.,  371 
Keros,  isle  of,  586 
Khadros,  616 


KOUMI. 

Khair  Eddin,  Barbarossa,  463 

et  seq. 

Khalepa,  609,  610 
Khalikhiopulo,  lake  or  bay, 
109 

Khalki,  theological  school  at, 
75 

Khamalevri,  624 
Khans,  20 
Kharvati,  473 
Khassia,  362* 

Klielmos  mt.,  543 
Khierasova,  437 
Khimara,  693,  696 
Khlemontzi,  542 
Khodja  Keiie,  740 
Kliora,  548 
Kiapha,  675 
Kiepero,  697 
Kiepert,  240,  435 
Kiliandario  convent  (Athos), 
732 

Kilisselu,  737 

Kilts,  the,  365 

Kiinina,  591 

Kineta  ( Crommyon ),  443 

Kisamo-Kastelli,  612 

Kisamos,  gulf  of,  612 

Kishan,  740 

Kita,  493 

Kitries,  495 

Kitros,  708 

Klakines,  555 

Kleisura,  near  Achmet  Aga, 
392  ;  of  the  Devol,  6S6  ;  near 
Sideroporta,  437 

- village,  509,  688  (Albania), 

685 

Klephtic  ballads,  18 

Klephts,  the,  IS 

Klima,  634 

Klinovo,  699 

Kliosi,  397 

Klitora  river,  544 

Klokova  mt.  ( Taphiassus ),  432 

Klomora  mt.,  681 

Kohler,  Ulrich,  207  et  seq 

Kokinimilia,  393 

Kokltino,  399 

Kokla,  402  ;  river,  509 

Kolokython,  357 

Kolouri  (Salamis),  442 

Komanava,  726 

Komboti,  441 

Kometrades,  663 

Konies,  622 

Konitries,  395 

Konstantinos,  509 

Kontokhori,  591 

Kontokyneghi,  616 

Konytza,  685,  687 

Kophinos  mt.,  632 

Korax,  cliff  of,  130 

Korouni,  peninsula,  365 

Koshani,  715 

Kostani,  655 

Kostos,  617 

Kotrones  ( T enthrones ),  493 
Koukounaria,  610 
Koumi  (Cyme),  394 ;  fossil  de¬ 
posits,  40 
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KOUNDOURA. 
Koundoura,  373 ;  bay,  577 
Koutzi,  473 
Krania,  685 
Kranidi,  468 
Krapi,  617 

Kravati  mt.  ( Boreium ),  510 
Kremedi  cape,  491 
Krenmitza  river,  655 
Krommydaru  bay,  351 
Krustogerato,  615 
Krya  Vrysis  ( Symbola ),  482 
Ktypa  mt.  ( Messapiwn ),  398 
Kukussa,  724 
Kumaro  mt.,  492 
Kurnbes,  khan  of,  603 
Kunarga,  738 
Kunghi,  669 
Kunoni,  614 

Kurila  mt.,  661,  662,  669 
Kurka,  pass  of,  703 
Kurkulus,  394 
Kurnas  lake,  622 
Kurt  Aga  ( Calydon ),  431 
Kurvalones,  612 

- Beshek,  737 

Kutchuk  Karasu  (Erigon),  637 

- Tchanarly,  703 

- Tchekmejeh,  741 

Kutlumush  convent  (Athos), 
733 

Kutomula,  403 
Kutri  ( Plialasarna ),  613 
Kuvari  mt.,  574 
Kuvelu,  437 
Kyparissos,  493 
Kyria,  khan  of,  697 ;  bridge, 
698 

K'yriake,  Hagia,  489 
Kyriakos,  St.,  615 

L 

Labeates  tribe,  690 
Labeatis  palus,  690 
Labinitza  mt.,  662 
Laborde,  M.,  258 
Labyrinth  of  Cnossus,  627  ;  of 
Lemnos,  599  ;  Roupho,  634 
Lacedaemonia,  487  ;  see  Sparta 
Lacmon  mt.,  35 
Lacmos  mt.,  698 
Laconian  school  of  sculpture, 
483 

Lada  Kutsava,  496 
Lada,  tomb  of,  496 
Ladon  river,  546,  547 ;  sources 
of,  544  ;  valley,  548 
Lago  Nisi  (Eleussa),  370 
Lagon  Mandra,  pass  of,  378 
Lagrona,  370 
Lakanades  valley,  504 
Lake,  630 
Lakos,  616 
Lala,  514,  537 

Lamia  or  Zeitun,  427 ;  camp, 
427 

Lamian  war,  427 
Landra,  683 
Lange,  Conrad,  369 
Language,  the  modern  Greek, 
64 


LANGUAGES. 

Languages,  the  most  useful,  13 
Lantern  of  the  Archipelago 
(Cythera),  140 
Lappa  or  Lampa,  622 
Lapsista,  lake  of,  661 
Larduri,  687 
Larissa  (Thessaly),  702 

- to  Lamia,  702 

- to  Salonica,  by  the  vale  of 

Tempe,  705 

- to  Volo  and  Armyro,  703 

- of  Argos,  478 

Larissus  river,  538 
Larma,  valley  of,  400 
Larymna,  ruins  of,  400 
Las,  492 
Lasea,  633 

Lassithi,  plain  of,  630 

-  ( Dicte )  mountains,  602, 

631 

Lassos,  633 

Latona,  temple  of,  Delos,  567 
Laura  convent  (Athos),  734 
Laureium  or  Ei’gasteria,  366  ; 
mining  works,  367 

- to  Athens, by  Cape  Sunium 

and  Vari,  368 
Laurent,  M.,  418 
Lavitza,  436 
Lavusi,  613 

Lazarist  convent,  Naxos,  586 ; 
Santorin,  589 

Lead  mines,  Laureium,  36S 
Leake,  Col.  W.  M.,  sent  to 
Greece  by  Mr.  Pitt,  495  ;  loss 
of  his  journals,  140  ;  cited, 
46  et  seq. 

Lear,  Mr.  E.,  views  of  Bassae, 
513 

Lebadeia,  401 

- to  Thermopylae,  by  Orcho- 

menus  and  Abie,  404 
Lebas,  P.,  374 
Leben,  632 
Lebeque,  565  et  seq. 

Lebitza,  686 
Leeches,  407 

Leeves,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  murder 
of,  393 

Lefchimo  ( Leucimne )  cape, 

111,  149 

Lejean,  M.,  651,  652 
Lemont,  M.,  393 
Lenormant,  Charles,  206 ; 
tomb  near  Athens,  356 

- Fr.,  204  et  seq. 

Leondari,  496 

Leonidaeum  (Olympia),  530, 
532 

Leonidas,  426 ;  tomb  of,  486 
Lepanto,  432  ;  battle  of,  133, 
148 

Lepenu,  camp  at,  43S 
Lepreume,  512 
Leptokarya,  655 
Lernaean  marsh,  hydra  legend, 
471,  479 
Leroy,  243 
Letronne,  M.,  264 
Lessa,  471  •  river,  460 
Lethe,  401 


LOSKHKE. 

Lemadia,  117 

Leucae  islets,  621 

Leucas,  118,  121 

Leucates,  119 

Leucimne,  111 

Leuctra,  battle  of,  375,  402 

Levidi,  445 

Levinge’s  apparatus,  23 
Leoka  (Glaucus)  river,  538 
Leoka,  khan  of,  437 
Leycester,  Captain,  589 
Lezine  marsh,  434 ;  convent, 
434 

Liakura  (Lycoreia  ?),  424 
Liapes,  647 
Liates,  696 
Libanova,  708 
Liberate,  San,  pass  of,  115 
Libochova,  679 

Library — JEgina,  464  ;  Dimit- 
zana,  546  ;  Megaspelaeon,  552 
Libtes,  696 

Likeri  (Hylica)  lake,  400 
Limeni,  494 
Limnaea,  439,  618 
Limne  Trochoeides,  567 
Limnovraki,  440 
Lindenmeyer,  M.,  363 
Lion,  colossal,  at  Athens,  358  ; 
of  Chaeroneia,  409  ;  of  Peir- 
aeeus,  154,  351 ;  the  Bavarian, 
at  Nauplia,  471 
Lions  formerly  in  Greece,  201 
Liopesi  (Albania),  655 

- (Athens),  358 

Liopesi  river,  537 
Lisses,  634 

Lissus  (Lisics,  Lissa),  615,  690 
Literature,  modern  Greek,  71  ; 

present  state  of,  73 
Lithada  (Cenceum  ?),  385 
Litliaritza,  657 
Lithgow,  Wm.,  614 
Litochoro  river  (Enipeus),  708 
Litseda,  630 
Liubratin  mt.,  34 
Lius,  141 
Livada,  615 

Livadia  (Lebedeia),  401 

- to  Kastri  (Delphi),  by 

Cliaeroneia  and  Daulis,  408 

- to  Kastri  (Delphi),  by  the 

convent  of  St.  Luke  and 
Desphina,  412 

- by  Chrysos,  412 

Livadiana,  619 
Livari  lake,  659 
Livy,  114,  119  et  seq. 

Lixuri,  113,  117 
Lloyd,  167  et  seq. 

Logi,  503 
Logiotata,  the,  65 
Loher,  601,  607 
Lolling,  Dr.,  705 
Lombards  in  Greece,  376 
Long  Rocks,  the,  Athens,  288 
Longinus,  L.  Cassius,  inscrip¬ 
tion,  vale  of  Tempe,  707 
Longos,  716 
Longovitza,  river,  655J 
Loskhke,  266,  267 
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LOTOSI. 

Lotosi,  khan  of,  394 
Lubke,  Dr.  W.,  198 
Lucian,  188,  519 
Luke,  St.,  alleged  tomb  of, 
375 

Luke,  St.,  the  Stirites,  convent 
of,  412,  413 
Lukha  river,  679 
Lukiana,  616 
Lukisi,  399 
Lukovo,  697 
Lundshi,  683 
Luro  ( Oropus ),  667 

- river,  675 

Lusakies,  613 
Lusnga,  688 
Lutra,  632 

Lutraki  (Lechceum),  149,  436 
Lutro,  358 

Lutron,  port  of  ( Phoenix ),  618 
Lutziana,  435 
Lyakura  (Lycoreia),  415 
Lycabettus  mt.,  165 
Lycaeris,  545 
Lycaeum  mt.,  35,  512 
Lychnitis  lake,  723 
Lycius,  523 
Lycoreia,  415 
Lycostomium,  705 
Lycurgus,  Archbishop,  504 
Lydias  river,  637,  715,  720 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  42,  579,  593’ 
Lygourio,  471 
Lygurditza,  503 
Lykos  bridge,  655 
Lykostomo,  705 
Lykoutrypa,  357 
Lyncestis,  plain  of,  637 
Lynxes,  31 
Lythis  (Xidia),  630 


M 

Macedonia,  Ethnological 
School  of,  642  ;  geology,  636  ; 
legend  of  kingdom,  637 
Macra  Stoa,  Peiraeeus,  353 
Macrinoros  pass,  441 
Maoris  isle,  366 
Macronisi  (Helena),  366,  577 
Maenalus  mt.,  35 
Magula,  433 

Maliaffy,  Mr.,  177  et  seq. 

Maina,  history,  etc.,  446  ;  fron¬ 
tiers,  491 ;  castle  of,  494 
Maison,  Marshal,  503,  504 
Maitland,  Sir  T.,  99  et  seq. ; 

monuments  of,  10S,  136 
Makareotissa  convent,  near 
Ascra,  403 
Makaron,  551 
Makhala  hills,  354,  438 
Makhera,  435 
Makrisia,  514 
Makronisi  (Helena),  577 
Makro  Teicho,  627 
Makrovali,  631 

Makryplagia  hills,  497,  601 ; 
battle,  497 

Malakassi,  khan  of,  699 


MALARIA. 

Malaria,  6,  118,  149 
Malatesta,  Cleophas,  tomb  of, 
488 

Malaxa,  621 
Malea  cape,  142,  491 
Male  vos  (Artemisium)  mt., 
478,  554 
Malgara,  740 
Malia,  630 
Malmsey,  490 
Malta  (Messenia),  495 
Maltese  settlement  in  Cepha- 
lonia,  114 

Mamas  Hagios,  717 
Mandianiki,  393 
Mandoudi,  392 
Mandra,  373 
Mandri  port,  366 
Manduchio,  108 
Mansell,  Admiral,  387,  619 
Mantineia,  battle  of,  375  ; 

plain,  545 ;  siege,  145 
Manufactures,  Greek,  84 ; 
Ionian,  102 

Maps  and  plans,  list  of,  96 
Marathon  battle,  361*,  364 

- plain  of,  360 

- to  Chalcis  by  Rhamnus, 

378 

- to  Thebes  by  Tanagra, 

377 

Marathona,  360,  363 
Marathonisi  ( Crance )  isle,  492 
— —  ( Migonium ),  492 
Marati,  663 

Marbles,  Greek,  44 ;  Hy- 
mettus,  362*  ;  Naxos,  585  ; 
Pentelican,  358  ;  Tenos,  571 
Marcopoulo,  365,  382 
Margarites,  625 
Margariti,  678 

Maria,  della  Grazia  (Syra),  St., 
564 

Mariana,  618 

Mariana,  St.,  convent  of 
(Ceos),  425,  577 
Marina,  Sta.,  611 
Marine  fauna  in  Greece,  32 
Maritza  river  ( Hebrus ),  740 
Mark  Antony,  665,  739 
Marlera,  111,  112 
Marmara,  586 
Marmari  port,  494 
Marmaria,  near  Delphi,  418 
Marno  river,  432 
Marriages  in  Greece,  62 
Mars’  Hill,  327 ;  see  Areiopagus 
Martin,  Sir  T.,  545 
Martini,  384 
Marusi  ( Athmonia ),  359 
Masa  Maina,  447 
Masks  used  in  Cythnus,  579 
Masonry  of  ancient  Greeks, 
44,  45 

Matagrifon,  castle  of,  546 
Matapan  cape,  494 
Mathitario  isle,  131,  132 
Mati  river,  639 
Matricaria  Partlieniuin,  290 
Maura  Santa  (Leucadia),  117 
Maurer,  Von,  76,  79 


MESSAPIUS. 

Mauro,  Fra,  Mappamondo  of, 

383 

Mavrocordato,  A.,  430,  663 
Mavrodelissi,  380 
Mavrogumeno  river,  509 
Mavromati  (iEtolia),  432 

- -  (Boeotia),  403 

- (Messene),  497 

Mavrona,  130 

Mavronero  ( Lydias )  river,  70S 

- (Melas),  406,  721 

Mavropotamos  (Acheron),  639 ! 
Mavrovuni,  492 
Mazaraki,  661 
Mazi  (Arcadia),  544 

- (East  Attica),  377 

- (West  Attica),  373 

Mazo,  616 

Mazoma,  lagoon  of,  666 
Measures,  Greek,  86 ;  Turkish, 
89 

Mecyberna,  717 
Meerschaum  beds,  384 
Megabazus,  399 
Megalo  Kastron,  626 
Megalo  Khorio,  391 
Megalonisi  isle,  613,  633 
Meganisi  islet,  120,  440 
Meganites  river,  549 
Megara,  441 

Megara,  treasury  of,  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  531 

Megaspelion,  convent  of,  551 
Melaenae,  373 

Melas  river  (Mavronero),  406 
Melathrin  river  (Baphynus), 
708 

Meletius,  St.,  convent  of,  Cith- 
aeron,  373 

“  Melian  reliefs,”  206,  236 
Melidoni  mt.,  624  ;  village,. 
623 

Melina  pass,  716 
Melos,  island  of,  581 ;  ruins 
of  ancient,  582 ;  Venus  of, 
582 

Menecrates,  tomb  of,  108,  110 
Menelaus  mt.,  486 
Menelaus  and  Helen,  tomb  of,. 

4S6 

Menidi,  Tholus  of,  357 

- (Andros),  574 

Menina,  652 

Mentor,  wreck  of  the,  140 
Mercantile  marine  of  Greece,. 
82 

Merenda  mt.,  365 
Meritza,  6S8 
Merkourio,  364 
Mertzika  mt.,  685 
Mesara,  631 ;  plain  of,  632 
Mesavouna,  591 
Mesionda,  303 
Meskla,  617 
Mesogia,  613 
Mesokhorio,  632 
Mesolonghi,  429 ;  see  Misso- 
longlii 
Messa,  493 
Messapium,  39S 
Messapius,  3S3 
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MESSAREA. 

Messarea  (Cythnus),  579 
Messene,  498 ;  northern  gate, 
499  ;  stadium,  499 

- to  Kalamata,  498 

- to  Navarino,  503 

Metallon,  632 

Metapontium,  treasury  of,  at 
Olympia,  531 
Metaxata,  117 

Meteora,  monasteries  of,  699 ; 
situation  and  organisation, 
700,  701 

Methana,  history,  geology,  and 
thermal  springs,  459,  460 
Methone,  708 
Metokhi,  538 
Metraum  at  Olympia,  528 
Metropolis,  439 
Metzikeli  mt.  (Tomarus),  657, 
661,  685,  697 
Metzovo,  685,  698 
Mezapo  port,  493 
Mezithra,  487 

Miaulis,  Adam,  tomb  of,  352 
Michaelis,  Prof.  A.,  197  et 
seq. 

Mideia,  471 
Migonium,  492 
Mikro  Vathy,  382 
Milchhofer,  Prof.  A.,  192  et  seq. 
Milia,  685 

Miltiades,  341,  586,  599 
Milton,  112  et  seq. 

Mimont,  M.  de,  393 
Minas,  St.,  bay,  386 
Mineral  resources  of  Greece,  43 
Mines,  ancient  Greek,  367 ; 

ancient  Melos,  581 
Minoa  (Amorgos),  584 

- (Monemvasia),  491 

Minyse,  404 

Minyas,  treasury  of,  404 
Mirabella,  gulf  of,  630  ;  plain, 
630 

Miraka,  514 

Mirdites,  tribe  of,  646,  727 
Miska,  khan  of,  505 
Missolonghi,  429 ;  death  of 
Lord  Byron  at,  429 ;  siege, 
430  ;  Roman  remains,  431 

- to  Vonitza,  by  (Eniadse, 

433 

■ - to  Vonitza  and  Prevesa,  by 

Vrakhori,  436 

- lagoon  of,  428 

Missovouno  mt.,  384 
Mistra,  487 
Mistros,  395 
Mitropoli,  632 

Mitropolipokamo  (Lethseus) 
river,  632 
Mizakia,  684 
Mneme,  401 
Modon,  504 
Molivopyrgo,  717 
Molo,  408 

Mommsen,  Herr  A.,  5,  47  et 
seq. 

Monasteries,  list  of,  see  Con¬ 
vents 

- organisation  of  Greek,  76 


MONASTIR. 

Monastir,  722' 

- plain  of,  637 

Mone,  615 

Monemvasia  (Monembasia),  490 
Money,  transport  of,  19 
Monkey  fossil,  363 
Monoxyla,  120,  431,  433 
Montenegro,  principality  of, 
691 

Monte  Sante,  718 
Morea,  liberation  of,  56  ;  origin 
of  name,  444 

Morritt,  John,  173,  449,  495 
Mosaics,  ancient,  109, 176,  184, 
343,  345,  383,  485,  519,  530, 
532 

- Byzantine,  363,  384,  413 

Moskopoli,  687 

Mosquitoes,  23 ;  precautions 
against,  24 
Mothone,  504 

Mousoupoum  Bey  village,  541 
Mouton,  isle  de,  504 
Muchli,  479 
Mudari,  617 

Muller,  C.  O.,  121  et  seq. ;  his 
tomb,  356 

Mummius,  150,  519,  524 
Municipalities,  Greek  trading, 
706 

Munychia,  349  ;  castle  of,  353  ; 

port,  352 
Muradly,  741 
Murchison,  Sir  R.,  3,  42 
Mure,  W.,  123  et  seq. 

Muri,  618,  622 
Muria,  lagoon  of,  536,  541 
Murray,  Mr.  A.  S.,  192  et 
seq. 

Mursia,  658 
Murzina,  659,  688 
Museium  at  Athens,  337 
Muses,  Hieron  of,  on  Helicon, 
403 

Museum,  the  earliest, in  Greece, 
72 

Museums — Argos,  477;  iEgina, 
463 ;  Athens,  189  et  seq.  ; 
Corfu,  109  ;  Dimitzana,  546  ; 
Larissa,  702  ;  Myconus,  573  ; 
Olympia,  534 ;  Sparta,  483  ; 
Tegea,  480  ;  Tripolitza,  481 
Mycalissus,  382,  384 
Mycenae,  473 ;  citadel,  474 ; 
Gate  of  the  Lions,  474  ;  trea¬ 
sury  of  Atreus,  475 

- antiquities  from,  210-223; 

tombstones  from,  223,  224, 
225 

Myconus,  572 
Myli  of  Lerna,  472 
Mylopotamo,  624 
Mylopptamos  (Cerigo),  141 
Myrina,  599 

Myron,  birthplace  of,  374 
Myrrhinus,  365 
Myrtos,  631 
Myrtantium,  439 
Mvtari,  440 
Mytika,  436 
- (Ithaca),  132 


NEWTON. 


N 

Nafio  (Anaphe),  584 
Names,  Greek  family,  70,  125 
Napier,  Sir  C.,  his  agricultural 
college  at  Cephalonia,  84; 
on  the  character  of  the  Ion- 
ians,  101 ;  quoted,  114  et  seq. 
Napoleon  I.,  116,  495 
Napoli  di  Malvasia,  490 

- di  Romania,  468 

Narta,  693 

Naum,  St.,  monastery  of,  724 
Naupactus,  148,  432 
Nauplia,  468 ;  history,  46S ; 
fortress  of  Palamedes,  469 ; 
Acro-Nauplia,  470 ;  nunnery, 
470 

— —  to  Corinth,  by  Mycenae, 
Nemea,  and  Cleonse,  555 

- to  Epidaurus,  471 

- to  Patras,  by  Mantineia, 

Phonia,  and  Vostitza,  554 

- to  Sparta,  by  Mycenae,  472 

- to  Tripolitza  direct,  471 

Naussa,  586 

Navarino,  505  ;  battle  of,  56, 
506 

- Vecchio  ( Pylos ),  507 

Navarrese  in  Greece,  505 
Navy,  the  Greek,  82 
Naxians,  column  of  the, 
Delphi,  422 
Naxos  island,  585 
Nea  Mintzela,  705 
Nesee  isle,  600 
Neapolis,  738 
Neda  river,  512 
Nedymos,  tomb  of,  375 
Negropont,  386 ;  origin  of 
name,  388 
Neion,  425 
Neium,  131 
Nelson,  Lord,  467 
Nemea,  555 

- Temple  of  Zeus,  555 

Nemean  Lion,  the,  555 
Nemesis,  temple  of,  Rhamnus, 
379 

Nemeritzika,  679 
Nemeszika,  688 
Neokastro,  505 
Neokhori,  433,  446 

- near  Pella,  720 

Neokhorio  (Thrace),  737 
Neopatra,  427 

Neoptolemus,  tomb  of,  at 
Delphi,  422 
Nericos,  118,  121 
Nerio  I.,  170,  286 
Nerito  mt.,  130 
Nero,  106,  154  ;  house  of,  532 

- the  false,  578 

Nesiotse,  114 
Nesonis  palus,  705 
Nestus  river,  740 
Neuilly,  John  de,  492 

- Margaret  de,  492 

Newspapers,  Greek,  67,  73 
Newton,  192  et  seq. 
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NIAGHUSTA. 
Niaghusta  (near  Bertea),  715 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  603,  628 
Nicholas,  St.  (Chalcidice),  718  ; 
(Tenos),  571 ;  (Thera),  589 

- bay,  366 

- plain  of,  370 

- convent  of,  Aetos,  436  ; 

by  Samaria,  620 

- isle  of  (Nauplia),  469 

- port  of  ( Anaplilytus ),  370 

- port  of  ( Epidaurus ),  458 

Nickel,  368 
Nicolai,  Dr.  R.,  73 
Nicopolis(Ambracian  gulf),  147 
Nicopolis,  664  ;  foundation  of, 
665 

Nikita,  718 

Nikolitzi,  661 

Nio  (Ios)  island,  583 

Nisa,  399 

Nissea,  442 

Nisi  (Acarnania),  439 

- (Messene),  501,  503 

Nisvoro,  719 

Nisyros,  extinct  volcano,  43 
Nithavri,  634 
Nivetza,  683 
Nivitza,  697 
Noel,  Mr.  F.,  392 
Nointel,  Marq.  de,  172,  346, 
414,  588 
Nokia,  612 
Nonacris,  548 
Nopia  ( Methymna ),  612 
Normans  in  Greece,  376,  709 
Nunnery  in  Kalamata,  502 ; 
at  Pepelenitza,  550 ;  Catholic 
and  Greek  at  Tenos,  572 
Nymphseum,  692,  734 
Nymphs’  cave,  Vari,  371 
Nymphs,  hill  of  the,  337 


O 

Oakheads,  pass  of,  374 
Oche  mt.,  395,  397 
Ochrida,  723  ;  see  Achrida 
Ochthonia  mt.,  395 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  289 ;  at 
Sparta,  486 

Odysseus,  Androutsos,  424 ; 

temple  founded  by,  511 
(Echalia,  439 

CEdipus,  412 ;  death  of,  356, 
375  ;  tomb  of,  326 
CEniadse,  434 
CEnoe  (East  Attica),  377 

- (West  Attica),  373 

CEnomaus,  house  of,  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  523 

CEnophytse,  377 
CEnussse,  141 
Oita  mt.,  425,  426,  427 
Ogygian  deluge,  407 
Olbius  river,  544 
Olcinium,  691 
Olenos  mt.,  555 
Olenus,  538 

Olive  tree,  the  sacred,  at 
Athens,  323 


OLIVE  WOOD. 

Olive  Wood,  the  great,  347, 
357 

Olives,  Cretan,  606 
Olonos  mt.,  536,  543,  548 
Oloosson,  716 
Olpae,  439,  441 
Oluss,  691 

Olympia,  514  ;  discoveries  at, 
515  ;  the  Altis,  516  ;  gates, 
temple  of  Zeus,  516 ;  Meto¬ 
pes,  521 ;  statue  of  Victory, 
523  ;  the  Herseum,  525  ;  altar 
of  Hera,  Pelopium,  Great 
Altar  of  Zeus,  527;  Metroum, 
528  ;  Byzantine  church,  529  ; 
Exedra  of  Herodes,  treasu¬ 
ries,  530 ;  Zanes,  531 ;  Stoa 
Pcecile,  Stadium,  house  of 
Nero,  532  ;  museum,  534 

- to  Kalvryta,  by  Lala  and 

Erymanthus,  536 
Olympic  exhibition,  177 
Olympos,  or  Elymbos,  371 
Olympus  mt.,  35,  703,  721 
Olynthus,  716,  717 
Olytzika  mt.,  669,  675 
Omalos,  617 

Omer,  St. ,  tower  of,  376 
Omer  Effendi,  432 

- Vrioni,  243,  430 

Omphalus  of  Delphi,  421 
Onchesmus,  697 
Oneian  mountains,  35,  149 
Onichesmites  (Wind),  697 
Onugnathos,  141 
Ophis  river,  482 
Ophiussa  (Tenos),  571 
Opus,  384 

Oracles  —  Abae,  407  ;  Argos, 
478 ;  Delos,  570;  Delphi,  421; 
Lebadeia,  401 
Orbelus  range,  637 
Orchomenus,  404  ;  battle,  170 

- (Arcadia),  545 

Oreos,  393 

Oricum,  694 

Ormylia,  717 

Ornithology  of  Greece,  31 

Oropo,  381,  383  ;  Scala  of,  382 

Oropus,  381,  667 

Orosh,  726 

Orphano,  738 

Orpheus,  tomb  of,  70S 

Ortygra,  505 

Ossa  mt.,  35,  637,  69S,  702,  71S 
Ostanitza,  685 
Ostrovo,  722  ;  lake,  722 
Otho,  King  of  Greece,  57,  58 
Othonus,  112 

Othrys  mt.,  35,  427,  636,  703 
Otliuni,  617 

Overbeck,  193,  199  et  seq. 

Ovid,  123  et  seq. 

Ovreo  Kastro  (Rhamnus),  37S 
Oxylithos,  valley  of,  395 


P 

Paeania,  358 
Paeonitae,  358 
Pagae,  443 


PARTHENON. 

Pagasae,  705 

Pagasaean  bay,  703  ;  gulf,  393 
Paget,  Captain,  573 
Palaea  Achaia  (Olenus),  538 

- Lutra,  501 

- Parga,  678 

Palaeocastrizza,  110 
Palaeokastro  (Cerigo),  140 
Palaeokastron  (Aptera),  621 

- (Crete),  612 

- (Cytaeum),  629 

- (Thuria),  501 

Palaeokhora,  414 
Palaeo  Koundoura,  khan  of, 
373 

Palaeo  Lagrona,  370 
Palaeo  Phanaro,  514 
Palaeopolis  (Andros),  574 

- (Cerigo),  140 

- (Elis),  537 

- (Mantineia),  481 

Palceste,  695 
Palagia,  399 
Palamedes  fortress,  469 
Palasa,  695 
Palatea  mt. ,  466 
Palati,  586  ;  ruins  of,  547 
Pale,  113 
Paleavli,  688 
Paleocaglia,  121 
Palermo  port,  659,  696. 

Paliuri,  monastery  of,  655 
Pallantium,  ruins  of,  510 ;  tem¬ 
ple  of  Athene  and  Poseidon, 
511 

Pallene,  716,  717 
Partibotis  lake,  656 
Pamissus  river,  497,  501,  509  ; 
source,  502 

Pan,  cave  of,  Vari,  371 ;  rock 
statue  of,  598 
Panachaichum  mt.,  539 
Panagia  of  Porta,  convent  of, 
435 

Pandeleimon,  435 
Pandosia,  676 
Pangaeus  mt.,  718,  739,  740 
Panormos  harbour,  597 
Panormus  (Acroceraunia),  696 

- (Myconus),  572 

Pantaleone,  pass  of,  110 
Pantocrator  convent  (Athos), 
733 

Papalakos,  617 
Papativrysi,  khan  of,  625 
Paradise  port,  600 
Paraekia,  586 
Paralimini  lake,  399 
Paramythia,  661 
Paraskevi  mt.,  512 
Parga,  677 

Parian  Chronicle,  575,  5S7 ; 

tiles,  308,  316,  519 
Parissa,  591 

Parnassus  mt.,  35,  411 ;  ascent 
of,  423  ;  lake  on,  424 
Parnes  mt.,  35,  164,  362*,  377 
Parnon  mt.,  35 
Paros  island,  536 
Parthenium  mt.,  479 
Parthenon,  Athens,  305 
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PARTRIDGES. 
Partridges,  plague  of,  465 
Pasha-liman,  694 
Pasha  Limani,  350 
- point,  368 

Pasha’s  fountain  (Sta.  Maura), 
119 

- (Euboea),  397 

Pashley,  Mr.  R.,  448  et  seq. 
Passaron,  670 

Passarovitz,  treaty  of,  119,  463, 
504 

Passava  (Las),  492 
Passavant  castle,  492 
Passports,  19 
Patissia,  357 
Patrajik,  427 

Patras  (Patrae),  538;  history, 
539  ;  ancient  city,  540  ; 
castle,  church  of  St.  An¬ 
drew,  540 ;  Mt.  Voidliia,  541 

-  to  Corinth,  by  Vostitza, 

549 

- to  Delphi,  by  Missolonghi 

and  Lepanto,  428 

- to  Tripolitza,  543 

Patroclus,  isle  of,  370 
Patrula,  625 

Paul,  St.,  at  Beraea,  715 ;  at 
Cenchrae,  150 ;  Crete,  618  ; 
Fair  Havens,  633  ;  Salonica, 
709,  739 

- convent,  Mt.  Athos,  735 

- isle,  633 

Pausaniac,  tour  of  Greece,  93 
Pausanias,  42  et  seq. ;  death  of, 
486 

Pavla  river,  659 
Pavlitza  ( Phigaleia ),  512 
Paxo  island  (Paxos),  112  ;  le¬ 
gend  of  name,  112 
Pediada,  630 
Pedias,  631 
Pege,  623 
Pel,  khan  of,  720 
Pelagonisi  isle,  597 
Pelasgi,  283 
Pelasgic  defences,  298 
Pelasgicum,  ruins  of,  303 
Pelekanas,  615 
Pelion  mt.,  35,  702,  703,  704 
Pella,  673 
Pelleka,  111 
Pellene,  553 

Peloponnesus,  the,  444  et  seq. 
Pelops,  island  of,  444 
Pemonia,  617 
Penelope,  grave  of,  127 
Peneius  river,  36,  698,  702, 
705,  707 

- (Eleian),  36 

Penrose,  259  et  seq. 

Pentelicus  mt.,  35,  164,  364 
Peparethos,  597 
Pepelenitza,  550 
Pera-Goni,  617 
Perakhora,  443 
Perama,  624 
Perdicas  bay,  465 
Pergamus,  611 
Pergandi  mt.,  436 
Perinthus,  741 


PERISTERI. 

Peristeri  range,  638 
Perivolia,  near  Retimo,  610, 
635 

Perlepe,  723 

Perrot,  G.,  258,  326,  622 

Peta,  663 

Petala,  isle  of,  435 
Petalida  isle,  613 
Petalidi  (Corone),  503 
Pethamenos,  391 
Petra  pass,  716 
Petras,  662 
Petres,  617,  622 
Petro  bay  (Mavromichali),  451 
Petrokephali,  631 
Petros,  Hagios  (Anactorium), 
440 

Pevkos,  631 
Phaeacians,  105 
Phaedra,  grave  of,  467 
Phaedriades,  415,  418 
Phaga  mt.  (Sphingium),  401 
Phalasarna,  613 ;  acropolis,  613 
Phalerum,  New,  355 ;  Old,  354 ; 
church  of  St.  George,  354 

- bay,  354 ;  roads,  350 

Phanari  port,  147,  675,  677 
Phaneromene,  convent  of,  at 
Salamis,  442 
Phano,  112 
Pharangi  pass,  617 
Pharos  port,  580 
Pharsalia,  703  ;  battle  of,  703 
Phassa,  687 
Phaura,  372 
Pheia,  536 

Pheidias,  167,  518 ;  studio  of, 
529 

Pheneus  Katabothra,  549 
Phersala,  703 
Phicium  mt.,  400 
Phidaro  ( Evemis )  river,  432 
Philia,  plain  of,  546 
Philiates,  655 
Philiatra  (Messenia),  508 
Philliperium,  Olympia,  528 
Philippi,  739 
Philippo,  632 
Philora,  427 

Philotheus,  convent  (Athos), 
733 

Phinike,  491,  659,  679 

- plain  of,  490 

Phlembuko  (Hyampeia),  418 
Phleva  (Phaura),  372 
Phlius,  547 

Phocas  the  Egyptian,  tomb 
of,  428 

Phcenice,  59,  697 
Phoenicians  in  Greece,  140, 
397  ;  dye-works,  139 
Phoenix,  618 

Pholegandros  island,  583 
Phonia  port  (Pheneus),  544 

- village,  544 

Phonica,  473 

Phosphorus,  altar  of  (Muny- 
chia),  354 
Photia,  St.,  632 
Phourni  port,  566 
Phrastani,  655 
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Phre,  617 
Phreattys,  352 
Phrykes,  130,  131 
Phterolako,  622 
Phuka  mt.  (Apesas),  556 
Phycias,  578 
Phytceum,  438 
Phytia,  435 
Piada,  459 
Piali,  479 

Pidima  river  (Aris),  502 
Pierian  mountains,  35 
Pikermi,  364 ;  fossil  beds  at, 
41,  363 
Pikernes,  697 
Pilieri,  696 
Pimplea,  708 
Pinaka,  717 
Pindar,  152  et  seq. 

Pindus  mt.,  35,  656,  698,  701 

Piperi  isles,  597 

Piraeus,  154 ;  harbour,  154 

Pirene  spring,  151 

Pisa  valley,  514 

Pistai,  626,  634 

Pitch  wells  of  Zante,  137 

Plaka  village,  366 

Plakotos,  583 

Plataea,  402  ;  siege,  402 

Plataean  pedestal,  417 

Platamona,  gulf  of,  705,  707 

Platani,  473 

Platania,  611,  617 

Platia,  435 

Plato,  270,  339,  342,  372 
Platza,  495 

Pleistus  river,  415,  418 
Plemmeliana,  616 
Pleuron,  New,  436 

- Old,  436 

Pliny,  113  et  seq. 

Plutarch,  129  et  seq. 

Plutonic  rocks,  38 
Pococke,  R.,  614 
Pcecilassus,  619 
Pcecitum,  363* 

Poeessa,  577 

Poemandria,  plain  of,  377 
Poles,  652 

Policandro  island  (Pholycan- 
dros),  583 
Poligyro,  717 
Polino,  581 
Polis,  131,  132 
Politika,  391 
Pollina,  683 

Polo,  Maffeo,  Marco,  and 
Nicolo,  388 
Polyaegos,  581 

Polyandrium  of  Thermopylae, 
425  ;  of  Hysiae,  479 
Polybius,  114  et  seq.;  birth¬ 
place,  510 
Polyrrhenia,  612 
Pontiko  Castro,  536 
Population,  table  of  Greek,  78 
Poros  (Sphceria),  465  ;  confer¬ 
ences  at,  465  ;  history,  466 

- bay  of,  114 

Porphyris  (Cythera),  139 
Porri,  141 
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PORTA. 

Porta  ( Phytia  ?),  435 
Porto  Gaio,  112 

- Leone,  154,  353 

Portns  Achilleius,  494 

- Pelodes,  658 

Poseidon, temple  of,  at  Sunium, 
369 

- of  Tsenaria,  494 

Posidio  (Posidiu m),  717 
Potidcea,  717 

Prasias,  or  Palus  Cercinitis, 
lake,  738 
Prasonesi,  613 
Prasonisi  (off  Cerigotto),  141 
Prassise,  365 
Pravishta,  738 
Premedi,  685 
Prene,  625 
Presba,  lake  of,  723 
Prevesa,  664 

- to  Joannina,  by  Arta,  662 

- to  Joannina,  by  Nicopolis 

and  Suli,  664 
Prini,  622 

Prinitza,  536  ;  battle  of,  535 
Printing,  introduction  of,  72 
Prinus  pass,  478,  554 
Prioni  or  Pronesus,  114 
Prodormi,  615 
Pronia,  469,  471 
Prosilio,  698 
Proskymno,  383,  384 
Prosnero,  617 

Prote,  or  Prodano,  isle  of,  508 
Provlaka,  vale  of,  730 
Psilloriti  (Mt.  Ida),  602 
Psophis,  537 
Psyttaleia,  364* 

Ptelia.  572 
Ptoum  mt.,  399,  407 
Punta  (Actium),  440,  665 
Puria,  595 
Pydna,  708 

Pylse  of  Symbolum,  739 
Pylsea  of  Delphi,  423 
Pylos,  507 

Pyramid  at  Tenos,  572 
Pyrgo,  632 
Pyrgos,  535,  629 

- to  Patras,  by  Palseopolis, 

537 

- to  Patras,  by  Gastouni  and 

*  Clarentza,  541 
Pythia’s  bath,  419 

Q 

Qnaglio,  Porto,  494 
Quaranta,  Santa,  658,  697 
Quarantine,  16 

Quarries,  historic,  341,  351, 
358,  587 

Queen’s  farm,  near  Athens,  357 
Quinine,  use  of,  6 

R 

Racli  (Heracleia),  114 
Radostin,  684 
Raguseo,  Porto,  693 
Rangabe,  M.,  68,  73 


RAPANIDI. 

Rapanidi,  599 
Raphina,  364 
Raphti  port  (Prasise),  365 
Raveni,  655 

Raven-rock,  130  ;  see  Korax 
Regilla  (wife  of  Herodes 
Atticus),  monuments  of, 
327  530 

Reshid  Pasha,  288,  430,  652 
Resna,  723 

Retimo  ( Rhithymnos ),  623 
Reveniko,  718 
Rhamne,  617 
Rhamnus,  378 
Rhaucus,  628 
Rheiti,  364 
Rheneia  island,  570 
Rhevmatari  islet,  566 
Rhithymna,  623 
Rhitzona,  khan  of,  384 
Rhium,  148 
Rhiza,  609,  618 
Rhizokastron,  631 
Rhodian  plates,  558 
Rhodope  range,  740 
Rhodosto,  741 
Rhoka  (Rhocca),  612 
Rhotes,  632 
Rhoukani,  628 

Rhoussopoulos,  Prof.  A.,  161 
et  seq. 

Rivers — Achelous,  35,  133, 

429,  638,  698 ;  Alpheus,  36, 
482,  497,  510,  536,  547 ;  Aous 
(Viosa),  35,  638 ;  Aroanius, 
537,  544 ;  Asopus,  377,  383, 
402 ;  Aspropotamos,  133, 429, 
438, 498  ;  Cephissus,  165, 354, 
373,  382,  425 ;  Charadrus, 
337,  380,  667;  Devol,  639, 
684,  686  ;  Drin,  638,  690,  724 ; 
Enipeius,  703,  708  ;  Eryman- 
thus,  537,  548  ;  Euripus,  382, 
387 ;  Eurotas,  482,  490 ; 

Genusus  (Skumbi),  638,  646  ; 
Haliacmon,  637,  708,  715  ; 
Ilissus,  165,  342 ;  Inaehus, 
441,  447  ;  Inge-Karasu  (Hali¬ 
acmon),  637 ;  Kalamas  (Thy- 
amis),  655  ;  Mavronero  (Ly¬ 
dias),  708  ;  (Melas),  406,  721 ; 
Oropus,  667 ;  Pamisus,  497, 
501,  509  ;  Peneius,  698,  702  ; 
Salambria,  702 ;  Selinus,  551 ; 
Sperchius,  426,  703 ;  Stym- 
plialus,  472,  547 ;  Vistritza, 
637,  686,  698,  716 
Riza  lake,  659 
Rodini  peak,  418 
Rodovani,  615 
Rogdia,  629 
Rogus,  664,  667 
Roma,  gallery  of  Count,  Zante, 
136 

Romania,  despots  of,  641 

- Castel  di,  14S 

- Napoli  di,  46S 

Romano  or  Romanates,  675 
Ross,  Ludwig,  241  et  seq. 
Roumeli,  Hagia,  619  ;  pass  of, 
620 


SAN  DONATO. 
Roupho,  634 

Routes  from  England  to 
Greece,  1 

- through  Continental 

Greece,  146 

- through  Peloponnese,  45S 

- through  Crete,  601 

- through  Albania,  Thes¬ 
saly,  and  Macedonia,  653 
Russicon,  convent  of  (Athos), 
735 

Rustika,  622 


S 

Sacra,  403 

Sacred  wars,  415,  417,  428 
Sacred  way  to  Delphi,  412 

- to  Eleusis,  363* 

Sagmata  mt.,  384 
Sahta,  634 

Sailors,  customs  of  the  Greek, 
16,  559 
Sakona,  497 

- to  Tripolitza,  by  Megale- 

polis  and  Pallantium,  509 
Salagora,  662 

Salamis,  battle  of,  155  ;  island 
of,  364,  442  ;  dockyard  at, 
466 

Salamoria  (Peneius)  river,  702 
Salganeus,  398 
Salmatraki  island,  112 
Salona  ( Amphissa ),  149,  428 
Salona,  Scala  di  ( Chaleium ), 
428,  432 

- to  Lamia,  42S 

Salonica  (Thessalonica),  inns, 
708 ;  consul,  communica¬ 
tions,  bankers,  shops,  709  ; 
situation  and  history,  637, 
709 ;  sieges,  population,  com¬ 
merce,  710  ;  antiquities, 
triumphal  arch,  las  incan- 
tadas,  caravanserai,  city 
walls,  Byzantine  churches, 
711 ;  church  of  St.  George, 

712  ;  St.  Sophia,  St.  Bardias, 
Holy  Apostles,  St.  Elias, 
Pantelimon,  Eski  Djuma, 

713  ;  St.  Demetrius,  714  ; 
tomb  and  festival  of  St. 
Demetrius,  715 

- to  Constantinople,  737 

- to  Larissa,  by  Beroea,  715 

- to  Mt.  Athos  and  back,  716 

- to  Scutari,  by  Monastir, 

719 

Saloniki,  662 

Salvador,  San(Istone),  mt.,107, 
111 

Samaria,  619 

Same  or  Samos  (Cephallenia), 
113 

- (Ithaca),  129 

Samothrace,  island  of,  situa¬ 
tion  and  configuration,  the 
Cabiri,  598  ;  antiquities, 
thermal  springs,  599  ;  Silu¬ 
rian  rocks  of,  39,  599 
San  Donato,  Castello  di,  661 
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SANE. 

Sane,  727 

San  Salvador  (Istone)  mt., 
107,  111 

Santa  Maura  (Leucadia),  is¬ 
land  of,  preliminary  infor¬ 
mation,  117 ;  capital,  ancient 
history,  118;  modern  history, 
configuration,  119  ;  forts, 
products,  earthquakes,  120 ; 
topography,  121 ;  excursions, 
122  ;  Sappho’s  leap,  122 
Santameri  village,  538 

- mt.,  538 

- tower,  376 

Santorin  isles,  situation  and 
history,  588;  topography, 
harbour,  schools,  popula¬ 
tion,  collections  of  antiqui¬ 
ties,  589 

Saoce,  or  Saos,  mt.,  598 
Sapa  (Thence),  630 
Sapienza  isle,  141,  504 
Sappho’s  leap,  119,  122 
Sarambey,  727 

Sarandapotamo  (Cephissus) 
river,  373 

Saranta,  Hagii,  658,  697 

Sarko,  629 

Sauria  of  Greece,  32 

Sayades,  Scala  di,  655,  678 

Scala,  503 

Scala  cape,  115 

Scampge,  725 

Scandea,  140 

Scapte  Hyle,  598 

Scardus  range,  34,  637 

Scarus,  121 

Scheria,  105 

Schiste,  pass  of,  412 

Schliemann,  Dr.  H. ,  128  et  seq. 

Schcenus,  154 

Schulemberg,  Marshal  von, 
106,  107  ;  statue  of,  108 
Sciathus,  island  of,  596 
Scillus,  513 
Scodra  (Scutari),  690 
Sculpture,  collections  of— 
Argos,  477  ;  Athens,  191,  205, 
238,  248,  252,  266,  323 ;  Dim- 
itzana,  545 ;  Larissa,  702  ; 
Sparta,  483 

Sculpture,  earliest  Attic,  238  ; 

Boeotian,  378  ;  Laconian,  483 
Scutari  (Albania),  hotels,  con¬ 
sul,  aspect  of  town,  popula¬ 
tion,  690 

- to  Cattaro,  691 

- to  Constantinople,  726 

- lake  of,  639,  690 

Scyros,  island  of,  595 
Seasons  for  travelling,  3 
Selasforo,  687 
Selenitza,  692 
Selino  Kastelli,  615 
Selinus,  treasury  of,  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  531 

- river,  551 

Selitza,  686 

Selivria  (Selymbria),  741 
Sengena,  400 
Senitza,  688 
[ Greece .] 


SERAPIS. 

Serapis,  temples  of— Athens, 
(Etylus,  495 

Seriphus  (Serpho),  island  of, 
579 

Sermyle,  717 
Serres  (Sirrhee),  738 
Serrium  mt.,  740 
Sersibilia,  609 

Servants,  choice  of,  11 ;  see  also 
Dragomans 

Servia,  kings  and  zupans  of, 
640 

- town  of,  716 

Servians,  642,  643 
Sgouros,  496 

Shar  Dagh  (Scardus),  637 
Shepherds,  Greek,  143 ;  Wal- 
lachian,  143,  366,  377 
Shields  on  Parthenon,  307  ;  on 
temple  of  Zeus,  Olympia, 
519 

Ship  of  Ulysses,  110 
Siatista,  686 

Sibthorp,  John,  30  et  seq. 
Sicinus,  island  of,  583 
Sicyon,  situation,  tumulus, 
citadel,  553 ;  theatre,  stad¬ 
ium,  554 ;  treasury  of,  at 
Olympia,  530 
Sidero  Kastro,  511 
Sideroporta,  437 
Sieges,  celebrated  —  Athens, 
173  ;  Candia,  626  ;  Chalcis, 
388  ;  Missolonghi,  430  ;  Pla- 
tsea,  435 

Signies,  village  and  convent  of, 
111 

Silver,  distribution  of,  43 ; 
mines  of  Cimolus,  581  ;  of 
Laureium,  367 

Simonides,  birthplace  of,  576  ; 
epigram  of,  577 

Simopetra,  convent  of  (Athos), 
735 

Sinano  (Megalepolis),  510 
Singitic  gulf,  734 
Siphnus  (Sipheno),  island  of, 
579 

Siren  isles,  621 
Sirrhse,  738 
Sisi,  convent  of,  116 
Sithonia,  716 
Sitia,  631 
Siva,  628 
Skala,  618 
Skamnia,  707 
Skanderbeg,  690,  725,  726 
Skaramanga  (iEgaleos)  mt., 
364* 

Skardamyla  (Scardamyle),  495 
Skardiana  port,  566 
Skarfitza  pass,  688 
Skaro,  589 
Skeleton  tours,  90 
Skinussa  isle,  586 
Sklavokhorio,  489 
Sklavopula,  615 
Skodra,  690 
Skondela,  625 

Skopelos  (Peparethos),  island 
of,  597 


STAFIRI. 

Skopos  mt.,  134,  138 
Skroponeri  mt.,  399 
Skripu  (Orchomenus),  404 ; 
battle  of,  170 

Skumbi  (Genusus)  river,  638, 
646,  688,  724 
Skutari  (Laconia),  493 
Skyropulos  isle,  595 
Skyros,  island  of,  595 
Slaves  at  Athens,  240,  265 ;  at 
Delos,  566 ;  at  Delphi,  415, 
422  ;  at  Sunium,  369 
Smith,  Dr.  William,  46  et  seq. 
Snails,  remarkable,  507,  579 ; 

trade  in  Cretan,  606 
Snakes,  32  ;  bites  of,  7  ;  super¬ 
stition  regarding,  63  ;  of  Epi- 
dauria,  460 ;  of  Mantineia, 

482 

Sodovitza  valley,  656 
Solos  ( Nonacris ),  546,  548,  555 
Sophocles,  E.  A.,  64-67 
Sopoti,  688 
Sopoto  (Morea),  548 

- (Albania),  697 

Soros  mt.,  375 

Soros,  or  Barrow,  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  363 

Sosino,  convent  of,  660 
Sosti,  Hagios,  480,  481 

- islet  of,  429 

Spada  cape,  612 

Spaides,  378 

Spaniako,  616 

Spanopulo  cape,  574 

Sparta — inn,  modern  town, 

483  ;  museum,  483-485  ;  mis¬ 
cellaneous  antiquities,  name, 
natural  features,  485,  486 ; 
theatre,  odium,  tomb  of 
Leonidas,  Meneleeum,  486  ; 
excursions,  487 

Sparta  to  Kalamata  direct,  494 

- by  Helos  and  Monem- 

basia,  489 

- to  Messene,  by  Sakona,  502 

- over  Mt.  Taygetus  to 

Kalamata,  502 
Spartovouni,  438,  439 
Spata,  tombs  near,  358 
Spercheius  river,  36,  426,  703 
Spetzia,  island  of,  468 : 
Sphacteria  or  Sphagia,  island 
of,  507 ;  battle  of,  507,  523 
Sphseria  or  Hiera  isle,  465 
Sphakia,  618 
Sphattian  Way,  371 
Sphinari  cape,  614 

- village,  614 

Sphingium  mt.,  400,  401 
Spinalonga,  630 
Spitala,  501 
Splantza,  676 
“  Split  Road,”  the,  411 
Stadium — Athens,  342  ;  Delos, 
568;  Delphi,  422 ;  Epidaurus, 
461  ;  Isthmian  sanctuary, 
153  ;  Messene,  499 ;  Minoa, 
548 ;  Olympia,  532  ;  Sicyon, 
554 ;  Troezene,  467 
Stafiri,  684 
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STAGI. 

Stagi,  699 
Stagirus,  719 
Stamata,  360 
Stamatakis,  410,  475 
Stamna,  434 
Stamos,  130 
Standia  (Dia)  isle,  627 
Stanhope,  Hon.  Leycester,  72 
et  seq. 

Stanley,  Dean,' 11,  33,  131,  411, 
460 

Stauroniketes,  convent  of 
(Athos),  733 
Stauros,  see  Stavros 
Stavraki,  656 
Stavri  (Maina),  448 

- (Siphnus),  580 

Stavro  (Attica),  363 

- Ionian,  131 

— —  (Macedonia),  719 
Stena  of  the  Alpheius,  510 
Stenuri  of  Vurlia,  482 
Stenykleros,  500 
Stepetzi,  681 

Stephen,  convent  of  St. 
(Meteora),  700 

Strabo,  113,  114,  121,  123,  124 
Strada  Bianca,  695 
Strangford,  Viscount,  61,  62, 
439,  444,  445 

Strangford  Shield,  the,  197, 
198 

Strati  river  and  village,  616 
Stratia  (Neae),  600 
Stratiotiki  (Zea)  bay,  350 
Strato,  tomb  of,  364* 

Stratus,  438 
Strivali,  139 
Strivina,  663 
Strongyle,  585 
Strongylion,  305 
Strophades,  the,  139 
Strovitzi,  512 
Struga,  724 
Strymon  river,  737 
Strymonic  gulf,  718,  737 
Stura  (Styra),  397 
Stura-nisi  ( JEgileia )  isle,  397 
Stylida,  393,  472 
Stymphalus  river,  472,  547 

- lake,  546 

Styra,  397 
Styx  river,  548 

Subterranean  rivers,  117 ;  see 
also  Katabothra 
Suda  ( Leucce )  isles,  621 
Sudena,  546 
Sudhenra,  685 
Sudsuro,  632 
Suia,  615 
Suli,  668 

Sundials,  ancient,  247,  406 
Sunium  cape,  368  ;  town, 
temple  of  Athena,  temple  of 
Poseidon,  369 
Sunstroke,  treatment  of,  6 
Sybarita,  634 
Sybota  isles,  111,  147 
Sykologo,  631 
Syllakka,  579 
Synedrium  at  Delphi,  423 


SYNESITJS. 

Synesius,  167 
Syra,  island  of,  562 
Syracuse,  treasury  of,  at 
Olympia,  530 
Syrbani,  548 
Syrkeni,  741 
Syros,  island  of,  562 


T 


Taka  lake,  482 
Talanti,  383 
Taletum  (St.  Elias),  489 
Tallowwell,  Zante,  137 
Tanagra,  377  ;  figurines,  2361 
Tanarian  cape,  35 
Taphiassus  mt.,  432 
Taphus,  120 
Tarrha,  619 
Tarves,  632 
Tatar  Bazarjik,  727 
Tatoe  or  Tatoia  (Deceleia),  382 
Tattooing,  custom  of,  645 
Taxiarch,  convent  of  the 
(Vostitza),  550 

Taygetus,  35,  482 ;  ascent  of, 
487 ;  passes,  496 
Tchaka,  547 

Tchangon,  Boghaz,  pass  of,  686 

Tcharakovista  valley,  669 

Tchatalje,  703 

Tchekmejeh,  741 

Tcherni,  688 

Tchika  mt.,  694,  695 

Tchirka,  740 

Tegea,  479 

Tekfourdagh,  740 

Teleboae,  118 

Telegraph,  tariff  of  the  Greek, 
158 

Telethrius  mt.,  385 
Temenia,  616 
Tempe,  vale  of,  638,  707 
Temple,  Knights  of  the,  542 
Temples  —  Actium,  665,  666  ; 
iEgina,  465  ;  Anaphe,  584  ; 
Argos,  476,  478 ;  Athens,  289, 
291,  299,  305,  306,  322,  332, 
336,  345,  347,  354,  356,  495  ; 
Bassae,  512  ;  Carthaea,  576  ; 
Delos,  567,  568,  570  ;  Delphi, 
421 ;  Dodona,  671 ;  Eleusis, 
364*  ;  Iulis,  575  ;  Leucadia, 
122  ;  Migonium,  492  ;  Mi- 
noa,  555,  584 ;  Nemea,  555  ; 
Olympia,  516,  525,  528  ; 

Peiraeeus,  353,  354  ;  Poeci- 
tum,  363* ;  Psophis,  537  ; 
Ptoum,  399 ;  Sunium,  369  ; 
Syros,  563  ;  Thebes,  501  ; 
Troezene,  467 
Ten  Saints,  origin  of,  633 
Teneric  plain,  401 
Tennant,  Sir  J.  E.,  468,  560 
Tenos,  island  of,  570 
Tents,  24 
Tepeleni,  681 

- to  Avlona,bySelenitza,692 

Terami,  611 

I  Terra  Lemnia  or  Sigellata,  599 


THRASYBULTJS. 

Tetrazi  mt.,  509 
Teumessus,  378,  384 
Teuthroni,  494 

Teutonic  Order,  Knights  of, 
453,  542 

Thasos,  island  of,  598 
Thaumaci,  703 

Theatres— Aptera,  621 ;  Ar¬ 
gos,  477  ;  Athens,  328  ;  Chae- 
roneia,409;  Chersonesus,630; 
Cleitorium,  544 ;  Delos,  568  ; 
Delphi,  422  ,  Dodona,  659  ; 
Epidaurus,  461  ;  Gortyna, 
632  ;  Gythium,  492  ;  Hier- 
aptyna,  632  ;  Isthmian,  153  ; 
Kissamos,  612  ;  Lissus,  615  ; 
Lyttus,  630  ;  Mantineia,  482  ; 
Megalepolis,  510;  Melos,  582; 
Messene,  500  ;  Nemea,  556  ; 
(Enidae,  434 ;  Peiraeeus,  353  ; 
Pleuron,  437 ;  Sicyon,  554 ; 
Sparta,  486  ;  Syros,  563  ; 
Tegea,  481 ;  Thuria,  501 
Thebes— inn,  ancient  topo¬ 
graphy  and  remains,  375 ; 
mediaeval  history,  376  ; 
meerschaum  beds  near,  384 

- to  Chalcis,  384 

-  to  Lebedeia,  by  Plataea, 

402 

-  to  Livadia  (Lebedeia) 

direct,  401 

Themis,  temple  of,  Athens, 
336 

Themistocles,  268,  284,  350  ; 

tomb  of,  352 
Theme,  630 

Theodora,  Empress,  434,  538 ; 

tomb  of,  488 
Theodoraki,  632 
Theodore,  isle  of  St.,  611 
Theotokos,  convent  of,  at 
Skripu,  405 
Thera,  island  of,  588 
Therapia,  741 
Therapne,  487 
Therasia,  589,  591 
Therike,  675 
Theriko  (Thoricus),  366 
Theriso,  617 
Therma,  gulf  of,  707 
Thermae,  see  Baths 
Thermal  springs,  43,  578,  582, 
5S4,  599,  601 

Thermia  (Cythnus),  island  of, 
578 

Thermopylae,  408,  426 

- to  Thebes,  383 

Thermus,  438 
Theseium,  Athens,  259 
Theseus,  temple  of,  at  Pierae- 
eus,  166,  354 
Thespiae,  402 

Thessaly,  ceded  to  Greece,  58 ; 
ethnology  of,  642 ;  geography 
of,  637 

Thessalonica,  637,  708 
Thoricus,  366 

Thrace,  boundary  of,  737  ; 

scenery  of,  740 
Thrasybulus,  353,  598 
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THREE  HEADS. 

Three  Heads,  pass  of  the,  374 
Thria,  364* 

Thriasian,  364* 

Thronium,  408 
Thronos,  634 
Thucydides,  98,  105 
Thuria,  507 

Thyanus  (Kalamas)  river,  639, 
655 

Tiganus,  493 
Timotheus,  436 
Tiparenos,  468 
Tiryns,  472 
Titanas  mt.,  716 
Tithoreia,  425 
Titian,  altar-piece  by,  137 
Titus,  St.,  626 
Tjames,  tribe  of,  647 
Tobacco,  Greek  and  Turkish, 
162 

Tolon  port,  471 
Tomarus  mt. ,  657,  685 
Tombazi,  Adm.,  59,  467? 
Tombs,  ancient  —  classifica¬ 
tion  of,  275 ;  trade  in,  194, 
200;  description  of  Athenian, 
193  et  seq. 

Tomor  mt.,  638,  684,  687; 
village,  687 

Topography,  characteristics  of 
Greek,  33 

Topolia  ( Copce ),  400 

- (Copais)  lake,  400 

Toparista,  546 
Toronaic  gulf,  718 
Toryne ,  678 
Toskis,  675 
Totshar,  khan!of,  685 
Towers— Alliveri,  396;  Maina, 
446,  496  ;  Scyros,  595  ;  Siph- 
nus,  580 ;  Skimitari,  383 ; 
Vraona,  364 

Toxaris,  monument  of,  188 
Tozer,  Rev.  H.  F.,  35  et  seq. 
Trachinia,  plain  of,  427 
Tragoge,  512 
Tragones,  372 

Tragamesti  or  Dragomestre, 
435 

Tramway,  anciei^;  Greek,  338 
Transfiguration,  convent  of, 
384 

Treasuries — Atreus,  475  ;  Min- 
yas,  404 ;  Yaphos,  490 
Tre  JBocche,  595 
Trebushin  mt.,  681 
Treis  Pyrghi,  354 
Trelovouno  (Hymettus),  361 
Tres  Tabernse,  698 
Tretus  pass,  476  555 
Tricaranum  mt.,  547 
Trichonis  lake,  437 
Tricorynthus  mt.,  378 
Trikala,  553 
Trikardo  Kastro,  434 
Trikeri  (Cerata)  mt.,  441 
Trikhani,  698 
Trimponchais,  595 
Trinisa  (Trinasus),  490 
Trinity,  convent  of  (Attica), 
362 


TRINITY. 

Trinity  (Crete),  610 

- (Thessaly),  701 

Triodos,  412 
Tripiti,  591 
Tripolitza,  481 

- -  to  Sparta,  382 

Tripotamo  (Psophis),  537 

- convent,  537 

Triptolemus,  Heroum  of 
Athens,  346 ;  temple  of, 
Eleusis,  364* 

Tris,  471 

Trissala  ( Tricca ),  701 
Tritea,  543 
Triton  river,  629 
Troezene,  466 
Troja,  655 

Trophonius,  cave  and  oracle 
of,  401 
Trypa,  669 
Trypiti  (Crete),  619 

- (Melos),  582 

Tumaro,  716 
Turchino  (marble),  44 
Turkovouna,  165 
Turks  of  Thessaly  and  Mace¬ 
donia,  649 
Turlulu  isle,  611 
Tylisso  (Typhissus),  626 
Tymphe  mt.,  35 
Typhlos  river,  612 
Typhrestus  mt.,  34 
Tyrana,  725 
Tyrian  red,  139 
Tzaka,  514 
Tzakomans,  445 
Tzakonia,  489 

Tzakonic  dialect,  67,  445,  489 

Tzaliana,  615 

Tzanet  Bey,  447 

Tzerigo,  139 

Tzetinie,  691 

Tzimova,  493 

Tzipiana,  478,  482,  554 


U 

Ulrichs,  H.  F.,  159  e  seq. 

Ulysses,  124-130  ;  castle,  128  ; 
cave  of,  126,  127  ;  ship,  110 

Universities  of  Italy,  Greek  at, 
71 

University  of  Athens,  the 
modern,  73,  178 ;  the  an¬ 
cient,  245 

Uria  lake,  437 

Usumi  river,  639,  684,  686, 
687 

Uzes  in  Macedonia,  colonies  of, 
640 


V 

Vabeis  lake,  703 
Valona  (Erasmus)  river,  364 
Valeare  khan,  the,  681 
Valerian  walls,  Athens,  246, 
257 

Valona  (Aulon),  684,  692 
Valtetzi,  511 


VITRINITZA. 

Valtos,  vill.,  hills,  and  lake, 
438 

Vampires,  589 
Vanitza  (Inachus)  river,  478 
Vaphio,  490 
Varassova  mt. ,  432 
Vardar  (Axius)  river,  636,  708, 
720 

Vari  (Anagyrus),  371 
Varibobi,  395 
Varnaka  mt.,  439 
Varnava  mt.,  379 
Varnos,  617 
Vasilika,  719 

- (Sicyon),  553 

Vasiliko  (Lelantum),  386,  390 
Vasilopoulo,  435 
Vathia,  498 
Vathy  (Amorgos),  584 

- (Boeotia),  382,  383 

- (Euboea),  396 

- (Ithaca),  123,  126 

- (Laconia),  493 

Vatika,  142 
Vatonda,  390 

Vegetation  of  Greece,  33  ;  of 
Attica,  364 
Velatzimt.,  435 
Velestino,  703 
Velimaki,  548 
Velitza,  425 
Venerato,  628 
Venetia,  Palsea,  655 
Venetians  in  Greeee,  98,  172, 
447,  457,  538,  580,  585 
Venikos,  khan  of,  685 
Venus  of  Melos,  582 
Verde  antico  (marble),  571 
Verdea  (wine),  138 
Vergo,  688 

Verria  (Beroea),  686,  715 
Versalius,  Andrew,  139 
Via  Egnatia,  638 
Via  Sacra  to  Delphi,  412 

- to  Eleusis,  363 

Via  Sphettia,  371 

Vianos  (Biannos),  632 

Vido  islet,  107  - 

Viena  (Pansetolium)  mt.,  437 

Vigla,  655 

Vilia,  373 

Villages,  plan  and  appearance 
of  the  Attic,  145 
Villa-Hardouin,  house  of,  T28, 
452  et  seq. 

Ville  -  Hardouin,  Isabella  de, 
455  ;  Margaret  de,  493 
Viosa  (Aous)  river,  638,  639, 
679,  681,  683,  698 
Virgil,  122  et  seq. 

Virgin,  convent  of  the,  at 
Delphi,  418  ;  on  Parnassus, 
425  ;  see  also  Panagia 
Virlet,  A.,  37,  38,  39,  459 
Viscardo,  Porto,  115 
Vischer,  Wilhelm,  341,  374, 
383,  486 

Vistrioza  river,  659 
Vistritza  (Haliacmon),  637,  686, 
698,  716 
Vitrinitza,  432 
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YITYLOS. 

Vitylos  ((Etylus),  493,  495 
Vlacho  Livadi,  716 

- Mahala,  705 

Vlasios,  Hagios,  411 
Vlike  (Aulis),  382 
Vliko,  119,  120 
Vlisiri,  castle  of,  536 
Vlithias,  616 
Ylitra,  491 
Vlokho  mt.,  438 
Vodena  (Edessa),  637,  721 
Vogdano  (Hyampolis),  408 
Voidha  mt.,  540 
Volcanic  rocks  of  Greece,  42 
Volo,  situation,  inns,  etc., 
704 ;  environs,  705 

- gulf  of,  393,  703 

Vonitza,  fortifications,  440 
Vostitzia  (iEgium),  549  ;  his¬ 
tory,  550  ;  convent,  550 
Voustice,  La,  549 
Vouvos  (Amythos),  river,  639, 
662 

Voynca,  639 

Vrakhori  (Calydon?),  437 

- lake,  437 

Vrana,  360 

Vraona  (Brauron),  364 
Vratzi,  378  ;  river,  384 
Vromolimni  lake;  460 
Vrukolokos  (Vampire),  591 
Vrysaki  hay,  366 
Vryssi  (Pergamus),  611 
Vulcano  (Messenia),  convent 
of,  497 

- (Thera),  594 

Vuliasmeni,  372 
Vulkaria  (Myrtantium),  440 

- lake,  439 

Vuno,  696 
Vunuka  mt.,  512 
Vurkano,  convent  of,  see 
Vulcano 

Vurko,  bay  of,  382,  386 
Vurlia,  482 


W 

Wallachia,  principality  of 
Great,  640 

Wallachians  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  —  origin,  history, 


WALLACHIANS. 
and  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the,  58,  60,  143 
Water-supply  of  Athens, 
ancient,  255  ;  modern,  355  ; 
of  Corfu,  108 
Ways,  the  nine,  738 

- the  three,  412 

Weights  of  Greece,  86  ;  of  Tur¬ 
key,  88 

Whales  in  the  iEgean,  17,  33 
White  mountains  (Crete),  602 
Winckelmann,  515 
Wines,  Greek,  caution  respect¬ 
ing,  7 ;  character  of,  12,  22, 
90  ;  of  Andros,  574  ;  of  Crete, 
613,  617,  629  ;  of  Malmsey, 
491 ;  of  Naxos,  585;  of  Patras, 
538 ;  of  Santorin,  589 ;  of 
Tenos,'  571 ;  of  Zante,  138 
Wolves,  29,  30,  122 
Wordsworth,  Dr.,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  108,  125,  126 
Wyse,  Sir  Thomas,  9,  85,  260, 
386,  388 

- Miss  Winifred  M.,  329, 
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X 

Xenophon,  105  et  seq. 

Xeria  (Charadrus)  river,  478 
Xerillo  river,  497 
Xerocampo,  438 
Xerokhori  (Histisea),  391,  393 
Xeromeros,  440 
Xeronisi  (Eudemia),  597 
Xeropotamos  (Pleistus)  river, 
415 

Xerovalto,  679 

Xerxes,  167  et  seq.;  canal,  730 
Xidia  (Lyttus),  630 
Xyli  cape,  491 
Xyloskala  pass,  617 


Y 


Yachts,  15 

Yannitza  (Macedonia),  720 

- (Thrace),  740 

Yenicheri-Phanar,  702 
Yenidjeh  (Macedonia),  720 
- (Thrace),  740 
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ZYGOS. 

Yenijik,  740 
Yenikeni,  720 

Ypsillanti,  Demetrius,  472,  477 
Yiiruk  Turkomans,  642 


Z 

Zacynthus,  island  of,  134 
Zagora  (Cithseron)  mt.,  403 
Zagori,  685 
Zalongo,  667 
Zanes  at  Olympia,  531 
Zante  (Zacynthus),  134 ;  his¬ 
tory,  134  ;  pitch  wells,  137  ; 
tallow  well,  137 ;  cultivation 
of  currant  vine,  138  ;  castle 
hill,  137  ;  excursions,  136 
Zapandi,  438 
Zara,  658 
Zaraka,  547 
Zarka  (Zaretra),  397 
Zarkaka  (Stymphalus)  lake, 
545 

Zarukhla,  555 
Zaverda,  436 
Zay,  tomb  of,  741 
Zea  (Ceos),  island  of,  575 

- (Iulis),  576 

- bay,  576 

Zeitun  (Lamia),  427 
Zephyria,  581 

Zeus,  altars  of — Zeus  Astra- 
peus,  347 ;  Zeus  Horcius, 
534 ;  Zeus  Hypatus,  322  ; 
Zeus  Hypsistus,  340 ;  Zeus 
Olympius,  527 

- Olympius,  statue  of,  by 

Pheidias,  519 

- temples  of — at  iEgina, 

465  ;  at  Athens,  347 ;  Arvi, 
632  ;  Dodona,  671  ;  on 
Ithome,  497 ;  Minoa,  555  ; 
Olympia,  525  ;  Peireeeus,  353 

- tomb  of,  628 

Ziria  (Cyllene)  mt.,  545 
Zitza,  convent  and  village  of, 
659,  660 

Zoster,  cape,  372 
Zuluti,  688 

Zygos  (Aracynthus)  mt.,  431, 
436 

- (Thessaly)  nrt.,  698 
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